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X\RT.  I. — A  Wholesome  Bide  for  the  Japonica  Philosophers  on 
the  Physiological  Buffalo  ;  What  are  the  temperaments  f  Import- 
ance of  distinguishing  them  before  contracting  marriage ;  The 
Life  Line  ;  Is  it  possible  to  tell  by  examining  a  man's  head  how 
long  he  will  live  f  Bo  Intellectual  pursuits  add  to  Longevity  ? 

"  A  man'3  face  is  the  index  of  his  moral  and  physical  nature  ;  and  because  we  fail  to  read  it  aright, 
we  charge  the  Creator  with  error!" — Scalpel. 

If  a  man  were  told  that  he  bore  about  his  head  the  sign  of  the  pro- 
bable length  of  his  life,  and  that  an  acute  observer  could  in  most  cases, 
by  measurement,  come  within  a  year  or  two  of  judging  when  he  would 
die,  he  would  probably  begin  to  view  the  study  of  physiology  with  a 
little  more  respect  than  he  is  now  accustomed  to  yield  it.  It  has  for  so 
many  centuries  been  the  custom  to  look  to  certain  gentlemen  in  spec- 
tacles, whose  manners  are  somewhat  formal,  and  whose  conversation 
not  very  intelligible,  for  the  purchase  of  a  very  useful  commodity  called 
health,  an  article  without  which  we  are  not  able  to  make  a  very  useful 
or  graceful  addition  to  society,  and  the  non-possession  of  which,  like 
too  little  money,  is  particularly  inconvenient — that  such  wares  as  we 
offer  have  not  met  with  many  very  dignified  and  conservative  admirers. 
Now  and  then,  however,  we  receive  some  gratifying  assurances  that 
Japonicadom  begins  to  feel  there  is  something  rotten  within,  that 
makes  her  petals  turn  pale  and  the  leaves  fall  off.  She  discovers  that 
the  hot-house  and  the  ball-room  do  not  make  a  very  durable  bloom  in 
her  darlings,  and  begins  to  suspect  there  may  be  some  defect  in  the 
cutting  or  the  seed;  something  too  is  now  and  then  suspected  to 
be  wrong  in  the  process  of  inarching  or  grafting,  that  accounts  for 
the  early  death  of  so  many  of  the  darlings  of  the  second  generation  ; 
the  juices  which  nourish  the  blossoms  are  poisoned  in  some  way,  and 
the  doctor's  skill  is  unsatisfactory ;  rosewood,  satin,  and  silver  nails, 
are  often  required  in  their  place  ;  but  black  is  very  interesting,  and 
then  Dr.  Creamcheese  is  so  very  consolatory  in  his  attentions ;  the 
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The  Human  Temperaments  y  What  are  they  f 


"mysterious  providence  of  God"  is  so  incomprehensible,  and  we  should 
submit  "  with  becoming  resignation." 

Suppose,  now,  my  lovely  and  fashionable  reader,  you  lay  aside  your 
crochet-needles,  and  your  box  of  bon-bons  that  Augustus  has  brought 
you,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  discovery  whether  the  brain  of  that 
"charming  young  gentleman"  is  probably  as  like  in  its  structure  and 
functions  to  a  starved  cauliflower,  as  the  anterior  portion  of  its  envelope 
is  to  the  oblong  segment  of  a  goose-egg ;  you  will  then  have  some  whole- 
some exercise  of  your  own,  when  you  reflect  upon  the  propriety  of 
selecting  him  as  your  guide  and  counsellor  through  life,  and  the  father 
of  your  children,  in  preference  to  "  that  horrid  creature  "  whose  head 
resembles  about  as  much  as  any  thing,  the  hump  of  a  buffalo.  We 
select  our  classical  comparisons  according  to  our  existing  humor ;  at 
present  you  may  consider  yourself  mounting  a  physiological  buffalo ; 
make  yourself  perfectly  comfortable,  dearest ;  all  you  need  do  is  to  sit 
quietly  before  the  hump  and  hold  on  to  us  ;  we  have  neither  dined  to- 
day on  wolf,  wild-cat,  or  rattlesnake  ;  it  is  true  we  are  going,  as  we 
often  do,  to  tell  you  some  disagreeable  truths,  as  Ave  have  lately  told 
our  male  friends  about  their  tobacco  and  some  other  vile  habits ;  but 
we  presume  it  will  not  annoy  you,  and  you  will  soon  forget  the  dis- 
agreeable exercise  and  resume  your  rocking-chair,  bon-bons,  and  plum- 
cake.    Sweet  Frederick  Augustus  will  console  you. 

Forgive  us,  darling,  for  such  naughty  talk,  and  let  us  have  the  felicity 
to  assist  you  to  mount ;  don't  be  afraid — what  a  charming  little  foot ; 
there,  my  love,  you  are  safely  seated  ;  let  us  assure  you  the  "  horrid 
animal "  will  be  perfectly  gentle  with  such  a  freight ;  we  control  the 
creature  perfectly  ;  we  understand  him,  he  is  very  gentle  to  the  sex. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "the  temperaments?"  They  are  the  visible 
measure  of  a  man's  life  force  ;  his  bodily  and  mental  capacity,  and  may 
be  just  as  well  understood,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  as  the 
speed  and  bottom  of  a  horse. 

Mere  vegetative  life  is  the  sum  total  of  the  powers  that  resist  decay. 
We  call  its  degree,  the  constitution  ;  and  each  man  has  his  own,  in  com- 
mon with  other  animals.  A  man  has  strong  or  weak  vital  force  ;  he 
breathes  powerfully  or  feebly ;  he  feeds  to  advantage  or  disadvantage ; 
if  he  have  strong  vital  force,  he  is  usually  fond  of  animal  food,  and  is 
very  active  and  energetic  in  his  movements  ;  if  he  be  weak  in  his  vital 
force,  or  lymphatic  in  temperament,  he  is  more  sluggish  in  his  move- 
ment s  and  is  sat  isfied  with  food  that  yields  less  fibrine  and  red  globules 
to  his  blood  ;  these  make  muscle.    Vegetarians  are  generally  cold- 
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blooded  and  phlegmatic;  hence  we  deduce  the  temperaments;  san- 
guine, sanguine-bilious,  and  lymphatic,  (popularly  called  phlegmatic,) 
of  the  old  standard  physiologists.  The  temperament  means  nothing 
more  than  the  physical  condition  of  the  man,  that  gives  him  his  position 
as  an  active  or  passive  agent  amongst  his  fellows. 

A  man  of  fine  physical  conformation,  and  plenty  of  red  blood  flowing 
through  his  face,  with  clear  bright  blue  or  gray  eyes,  capacious  lungs, 
broad  shoulders,  and  wavy  brown  hair  and  beard,  is  of  the  highest  san- 
guine temperament ;  he  has  high  vital  force ;  and  if  he  have  a  well- 
organized  brain  and  a  good  early  education,  he  is  susceptible  to  the 
best  influences  ;  if  not,  and  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  marry  a  mean 
and  soulless  woman,  he  will  go  to  the  devil. 

A  man  with  a  full  and  well-rounded  person,  and  a  much  paler  face, 
and  whiter  straight  hair  and  beard,  with  shorter  limbs  and  fingers,  and 
built  like  a  flit  woman,  is  slower  in  his  movements  and  passions,  and 
colder  in  temperature  ;  he  is  lymphatic  (phlegmatic)  in  temperament, 
and  whoever  marries  him  will  be  obliged  to  take  great  care  of  him  ; 
his  blood  circulates  too  slowly  to  admit  of  generosity ;  she  must  have 
his  slippers,  and  tea,  and  toast  ready  betimes,  or  he  will  let  her  know 
that  she  has  committed  a  sin  not  easily  forgotten  ;  he  will  count  every 
cent  of  her  pin-inoney. 

Such  people  usually  join  societies  and  churches,  for  they  can  not 
stand  firm  without  some  one's  aid  to  sustain  them ;  they  are  acute  at 
a  bargain,  and  are  generally  called  "  exemplary  members  of  society  ;" 
but  they  are  often  cursed  by  the  widow  and  orphan  after  the  settle- 
ment of  their  estates,  to  which  occupation  they  have  a  great  proclivity  ; 
and  neither  the  little  children  nor  the  poor  negroes  greet  them  with  a 
smile  as  they  pass  them  on  the  road. 

A  lean  man  with  well-defined  and  hard  muscles,  and  little  or  no  fat, 
tall  and  long-limbed,  with  brown  hair  and  beard,  and  gray  eyes,  and 
very  active  and  energetic  in  his  movements,  has  the  highest  degree  of 
executive  and  vital  force  combined  ;  he  is  sanguine-bilious ;  the  bile 
hides  the  red  blood  in  his  face,  and  makes  him  darker. 

If  he  be  an  educated  man  and  fond  of  domestic  life,  a  woman  of  soul 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  if  she  be  in  some  degree  his  opposite  in  tem- 
perament, may  control  him  to  any  extent  compatible  with  his  honor ; 
but  we  advise  all  wire-pullers  and  designing  or  cunning  men  to  give 
him  a  wide  berth,  he  will  prove  a  most  impracticable  creature  "  to 
operate  on." 

We  occasionally  observe  marked  examples  of  the  mixed  tempera- 
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ment,  especially  the  nervous  and  sanguine,  and  nervous  and  bilious ; 
these  are  characterized  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  types,  with 
the  addition  of  a  greatly  increased  quickness  of  movement  and  speech  ; 
when  the  nervous  element  predominates,  the  individual  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  of  that  distinctive  temperament ;  but  this  is  in  our  opinion 
wrong,  as  it  is  impossible  to  class  the  degree  of  mobility  as  a  tempera- 
ment, when  it  is  never  uncombined  with  the  far  more  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  bile  and  blood. 

These  are  the  old  and  well-defined  temperaments  of  the  books,  with 
which  every  person  of  ordinary  attainments  should  be  acquainted. 
Many  persons  are  no  common  judges  of  character  and  temperament, 
who  know  no  arbitrary  distinctions,  but  give  evidence  by  their  con- 
versation and  the  tact  they  show  in  their  communication  with  their 
fellows,  that  they  possess  great  powers  of  observation  and  sagacity  in 
their  conclusions. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  medical  reader,  that  we  have  left  out  the 
melancholic  temperament ;  we  do  so  because  we  consider  it  impossible 
to  mark  such  an  one  distinctively,  any  more  than  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment. Constitutional  melancholy  is  only  an  adjunct ;  and  although  it 
doubtless  depends  upon  physical  organization,  its  victims  only  become 
marked  by  it,  when  grief  has  done  its*  work  on  the  organism.  Dr. 
Powell,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  last,  calls  the  melancholic  the  "  En 
cephalic"  temperament ;  it  is,  according  to  him,  denoted  by  an  unusual 
development  of  the  anterior  brain  ;  we  consider  the  term  happily  ex 
pressive  ;  and  have  adopted  it  in  our  division  of  a  series  of  lectures  we 
are  preparing  on  true  and  false  marriage  ;  whether  it  be  synonymous 
with  the  melancholic  temperament  or  not,  it  is  certainly  not  indicative 
of  vital  force.  According  to  our  own  observation,  a  child  who  has  a 
great  predominance  of  the  anterior  brain,  and  especially  of  the  forehead 
(popular)  is  about  as  unfortunate  in  his  susceptibility  to  early  dis 
ease  and  death,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  prove  in  after-life  should  he 
survive,  in  tenacity  of  purpose  and  effective  pursuit  of  the  practical 
business  of  life  ;  if  he  possess  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions 
equally  balanced,  he  will  be  a  comprehensive  and  philosophical  man  ; 
if  the  posterior  be  still  larger  than  a  large  anterior,  he  may  be  a  Web- 
ster ;  but  if  he  have  a  little  round  head,  say  a  third  of  a  circle  of  seven 
inches,  he  will  be  a  selfish  man,  who  uses  the  smallest  means  to  attain 
his  objects;  ami  whatever  caution  he  may  have  used  to  preserve  the 
semblance  of  integrity  in  early  life,  if  he  reach  seventy,  it  will  inevitably 
h  ave  him,  and  selfishness  and  vanity  will  assert  their  full  power.  We 
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know  a  really  great  practical  surgeon  of  this  city  who  is  so  thoroughly 
enslaved  by  the  love  of  money,  that  he  is  rapidly  effacing  the  laurels 
of  early  manhood  by  his  openly  dishonorable  conduct,  and  the  meanest 
slander  of  his  professional  brethren. 

With  good  perceptive  faculties,  indicated  by  a  large  brow  and 
moderate  forehead,  but  with  a  high  brain  behind,  a  man  even  with  a 
very  limited  education,  if  fond  of  domestic  life  and  happily  married,  will 
speedily  show  his  superiority  in  all  the  practical  business  of  life  where 
perseverance  and  firmness  are  requisite ;  but  if  his  posterior  brain  slopes 
suddenly  downwards,  he  will  be  looking  out  early  for  a  gold-headed 
cane  and  a  rocking-chair ;  he  must  be  somebody's  ditto  or  second  some- 
body's resolution ;  for  he  can  not  afford  the  necessary  brain-force  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  own ;  such  men  must  be  sustained  by  others ; 
and  if  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess  such  children  and  had  the 
means,  we  would  purchase  annuities  for  them  at  once,  for  we  know  they 
never  could  help  themselves. 

But  we  did  not  set  out  to  write  an  essay  on  phrenology,  for  which 
we  have  neither  the  credulity  nor  the  ability;  commercial  phrenology, 
like  commercial  physic  and  surgery,  we  heartily  despise.  Can  the  life- 
force  be  cultivated  by  regularity  of  life  and  intellectual  pursuits  ?  We 
answer  that  it  can,  and  think  it  can  be  proved. 

Dr.  Byrd  Powell,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  of  enlarged 
and  liberal  views  of  science,  after  many  years'  patient  research,  is  quite 
confident  that  he  has  discovered  in  the  conformation  of  the  skull,  the 
evidence  of  a  man's  vital  force,  or  that  power  which  will  frequently 
preserve  his  life  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, or  the  worst  medical  treatment  in  disease,  or  allow  death  to 
claim  him  early,  tinder  the  most  congenial  adjuvants  of  food  and  other 
aids  to  life.  He  tells  us  in  his  new  work  on  "  The  Human  Tempera- 
ments and  their  Laws  in  relation  to  Marriage,"  that  if  we  draw  a  true 
line  from  the  centre  of  the  occipital  bone,  (the  most  prominent  bone 
at  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  just  above  the  neck,)  and  extend  this 
line  to  that  portion  of  the  skull  which  we  can  touch  with  the  finger's 
end  placed  under  the  eye-brow,  (the  orbit  or  inferior  angle  of  the  os 
fbontib,)  it'  we  make  a  true  line  with  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  folded  per- 
fectly straight — we  can,  by  measuring  the  distance  between  this  line 
and  the  hole  of  the  ear,  tell  the  amount  of  life  force  each  person 
possesses. 

This  extraordinary  discovery  was  not  made  without  a  vast  amount 
of  investigation  ;  Dr.  Powell  has  made  the  brain  the  study  of  his  ma- 
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turer  life ;  and  his  astonishing  powers  of  investigation,  and  his  eloquence 
in  enforcing  his  views,  are  well  known  throughout  the  South  and  West. 
He  says  in  his  work  :  "  Life  force  and  vital  force  are  not  equivalent 
terms,  because  much  more  vital  force  is  expended  upon  our  relations 
than  upon  our  organization,  in  the  preservation  of  life.  Every  mus- 
cular contraction  we  make,  every  thought,  and  every  emotion,  require 
an  expenditure  of  vital  force."  The  reader  will  also  remember  we  in- 
herit our  life  force,  or  constitutional  power,  with  its  evidence,  the  life 
line  of  Dr.  Powell,  whatever  that  may  be  in  amount,  from  our  parents, 
though  it  will  be  subsequently  seen,  Ave  can  improve  it  by  intellectual 
effort,  as  we  can  our  vital  force  by  exercise. 

Dr.  Powell  continues :  "  Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  rule 
applies  to  all  persons,  without  reference  to  age,  sex,  or  temperament ; 
and  that  no  form  of  disease,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  proves  fatal,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  respectable  endowment  of  depth  to  the  base  of  the 
brain.  In  a  brain  of  medium  size,  one  inch  places  the  individual  con- 
siderably  beyond  the  reach  of  an  early  death,  except  by  accident  or  vio- 
lence. In  our  large  collection  of  crania,  no  one  of  them  died  of  regu- 
larly formed  or  idiopathic  [original]  disease,  who  had  even  three  fourths 
of  an  inch. 

"  Vital  vigor  is  indicated  by  a  broad  base  to  the  head,  a  broad  and 
full  development  of  the  cerebellum,  [posterior  brain,]  a  broad,  full,  and 
strong  neck  at  its  junction  with  the  head,  a  healthy  and  lively  com- 
plexion of  the  skin.  Such  are  those  whom  Marshall  Hall  denominates 
persons  of  high  stimulus.  They  are  those  in  whom  all  the  functions 
of  the  body  are  vigorously  performed ;  indeed,  vigor  usually  attends 
all  their  factions. 

"  This  state  of  vital  vigor  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  attended  by  a 
very  feeble  life  force,  or  vital  tenacity,  and,  therefore,  we  think  it 
probable  that  no  class  is  more  liable  to  epidemic  mortality  than  it  is ; 
and  yet  many  of  this  class,  with  their  vigor,  possess  great  tenacity  of 
life."  Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  persons  described  in  these 
paragraphs  are  those  of  the  pure  sanguine  temperament ;  now  those 
possessing  it,  with  its  accompanying  "  vital  vigor,"  have  great  capacity 
in  executing  all  the  functions  of  their  organs  ;  but  the  observation  of  the 
practical  observer  proves  them  to  attain  a  far  less  degree  of  longevity 
than  those  of  the  mixed  temperaments,  nervous  and  bilious-sanguine; 
they  are  far  more  liable  to  death  from  acute  diseases,  especially  of  the 
brain  and  heart. 

"  When  the  depth  of  the  base  of  the  brain  is  reduced  to  half  an 
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inch  in  those  of  vigorous  life,  they  become  liable  to  be  removed  from 
this  stage  of  action  at  a  short  notice,  by  some  acute  form  of  disease ; 
while  those  of  feeble  life,  with  the  same  vital  tenacity,  become  liable 
to  be  seized  with  some  chronic  form  of  disease,  and  thus  are  permitted 
to  linger  by  the  side  of  the  grave  for  some  time  before  falling  into  it. 

"  Every  part  of  the  body  continues  to  expend  that  force  which  we 
call  vital  vigor.  Vital  tenacity,  or  life  force,  is  indicated  alone  by  the 
depth  of  the  brain's  base  ;  this  maybe  strong,  and  yet  the  person  may 
be  so  deficient  in  vigor  as  to  be  all  the  time  complaining,  and  thus  he 
may  live  on  for  twenty  or  thirty  years." 

Thus  far  Dr.  Powell  lays  out  his  chart  for  the  judgment  of  the  intelli- 
gent reader.  We  will  close  by  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
his  discovery.  After  the  contribution  of  several  brilliant  articles  to  our 
pages,  it  is  natural  that  a  friendship  should  have  been  formed.  We  are 
all  too  human  not  to  like  those  who  like  us,  and  our  habits,  especially  as  Ave 
come  under  that  peculiar  category  which  our  estimable  Japonica  friends 
are  pleased  to  call  "  eccentric,"  that  is,  we  suppose,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  themselves,  who  never  act  from  the  centre,  either  head  or 
heart,  (and  probably  for  a  very  good  reason,)  but  always,  like  monkeys, 
"  do  as  others  do."  Dr.  P.  and  ourself  exchanged  daguerreotypes, 
because  being  such  miserable  devils  of  workies,  we  couldn't  get  at 
each  other  in  any  other  way.  Several  letters  passed  between  us,  and 
we  sent,  at  his  request,  the  measurement  of  our  knowledge-box,  and  a 
profile. 

He  then  wrote  us  as  follows,  in  reply  to  one  of  our  capsicum,  or 
nitric  acid  articles  on  some  of  the  infernal  phases  of  city  life  :  "  I  am 
ten  years  your  senior.  I  was  born  January  8th,  1797  ;  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  long  since,  that  'whatever  is,  is  right,'  right  from  necessity, 
but  not  according  to  any  rule  of  right.  As  whatever  is,  could  not 
under  the  causes  have  been  otherwise,  I  have  learned  to  keep  my  tem- 
per, and  commiserate  poor  half-developed  humanity.  If  I  had  the 
power,  I  would  convert  the  world  into  one  great  school-house."  This 
beautiful  letter  which,  with  many  others,  we  cherish  as  the  outpour- 
ings of  a  glorious  head  and  heart,  beating  only  for  humanity,  was 
written  in  September,  1855.  A  few  days  after,  we  find  the  next  one  ; 
speaking  of  our  mutual  pursuits,  but  more  especially  of  the  Life  Link, 
he  remarks:  "We  have  both  a  longtime  to  live.  I  think  we  may 
accomplish  much  ;  but  don't  let  us  get  feverish  about  it ;  'whatever 
is,  is  right ;'  let  us  take  it  coolly."  The  reader  will  perceive  that  Dr. 
Powell  was  fifty-seven  years  old  when  this  paragraph  was  written. 
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We  had  been  put  in  possession  of  a  perfect  measurement  of  his  life 
line,  and  he  thinks  he  possesses  ours,  in  which,  by  the  way,  we  believe 
he  is  mistaken,  and  that  we  are  destined  to  no  such  toilsome  journey 
as  he  anticipates. 

On  Xoveniber  2d,  of  the  same  year,  namely,  1855,  we  received  the 
melancholy  intelligence,  that  Dr.  Powell  had  received  in  rapid  succes- 
sion two  paralytic  shocks,  which  reduced  him  to  complete  helplessness. 
The  book  from  which  we  have  extracted,  was  just  then  prepared  for 
the  press,  and  there  were  those  who  thought  that  Dr.  Powell's  con- 
dition and  anticipated  death,  gave  a  most  conclusive  argument  against 
his  theory.  But  the  reader  will  remember  the  distinction  he  makes 
between  the  life  force  and  vital  vigor  ;  his  case  was  destined  to  prove 
it.  After  several  months'  struggle,  without  any  absurd  medication  or 
irrational  interference  with  nature's  efforts,  he  gradually  began  to  re- 
cover ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  our  readers  an  article  from 
his  pen  in  our  last  number,  and  there  is  another  in  the  present ;  we 
think  they  will  agree  with  us  that  the  Doctor  presents  in  his  own  case 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  discovery. 

We  can  not  contentedly  leave  the  subject  without  an  explanation 
that  the  thoughtful  reader  may  require  ;  otherwise  the  idea  might  re- 
main that  the  life  line  was  unchangeable,  and  all  men  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  passive  recipients  of  the  decrees  of  fate.  As  this 
would  render  our  own  teaching  of  no  use,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Japonica 
philosophers  and  medicine-mongers  entitled  to  more  respect  than  we 
feel  inclined  to  show  them,  we  give  one  more  extract  from  Dr. 
Powell's  book  : 

"  We  are  frequently  asked :  Does  the  depth  of  the  brain's  base 
change  after  maturity  ?  We  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Mental  and 
muscular  activity  promote  development  up  to  the  meridian  of  life,  or 
even  later,  in  many  instances,  and  then  advancing  age  reduces  it. 
Idleness  reduces,  and  so  does  every  habit  that  is  unfriendly  to  health." 
Now  follows  a  remarkable  paragraph:  "Observation  has  brought  us  to 
the  opinion  that  physical  exercise  only  sustains  and  develops  vital 
vigor,  while  mental  toil,  under  the  action  of  excitement  and  a  feeling 
of  responsibility,  develops  vital  tenacity."  This  is  amply  proved  by  the 
extraordinary  longevity  of  profound  students  in  the  moral  and  natural 
sciences  ;  but  not  that  of  poets  and  novelists,  who  die  much  sooner. 

Plaster  casts  taken  from  the  author's  head,  one  in  1836  and  another 
in  1847,  show  an  increase  of  the  life  force  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch. 
We  have  witnessed  in  young  men  a  considerable  increase  in  a  year  and 
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a  half.  Those  who  inherit  a  capacity  for  long  life,  may  lose  it  by  idle- 
ness and  improper  habits.  The  benevolence  and  justice  of  God  here 
is  made  manifest.  We  shall  give  some  remarkable  examples  to  illus- 
trate Dr.  Powell's  life  line,  in  our  next ;  also  why  suicide  may  often 
be  viewed  as  unavoidable  in  some  organizations. 

To  Dr.  Powell's  observations  on  the  increase  of  longevity  by  regu- 
larity of  life  and  the  exercise  of  the  brain  on  the  moral  and  natural 
sciences,  we  can  add  for  proof  the  bench,  the  pulpit,  and  even  our  own 
severely  trying  profession,  when  not  overworked,  and  living  on  the 
precarious  products  of  daily  practice.  Also  the  nobility  of  the  two 
last  generations  of  England,  who  quietly  pursue  the  current  literature 
of  the  day,  and  live  in  a  plain  and  rational  manner  ;  they  attain  ages 
quite  remarkable  ;  we  believe  more  of  them  die  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  than  any  other  class  of  mortals. 


Art.  II. — Sixth  Letter  from  John  Matthews:  English  Sports  ;  A 
Bide  to  the  Race-ground  ;  Surrey  and  Sussex  ;  the  Crops  ;  People 
in  the  Goach  ;  Horse-talk  ;  Brighton  ;  Arundel  Castle;  Chichester 
Cathedral ;  Monument  of  the  Poet  Collins  ;  the  Goodwood  Baces  ; 
the  Bace-ground ;  the  People  at  their  Play  ;  Lords  and  Ladies  ; 
the  English  an  Eating  Nation;  St.  Giles1  Church;  the  Tomb 
of  Milton;  an  English  Village  Lnfant- School ;  a  Bow  on  the 
Thames  ;  a  London  Company  on  an  Excursion ;  Swan  Island 
and  its  Sicans ;  Sheen  and  its  former  Glories;  Hew  Gardens  ;  St. 
John's  Gate;  the  Knights  Hospitallers  and  their  Priory  ;  its  De- 
struction by  Wat  Tyler  and  the  Mob  ;  Cave's  House  and  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  ;  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  ;  Boom  where  Gar- 
rick  made  his  debut  ;  Smithfield  and  its  Horrible  History  ;  Becent 
Discovery  of  the  charred  Bones  of  its  Jfartyrs. 

Dear  Doctor  :  You  requested  me,  on  leaving  you,  to  see  the  peo- 
ple at  their  national  sports.  I  had  not  forgotten  your  idea,  that  the 
diet,  the  sports,  and  the  songs  of  a  people  gave  the  best  evidence  of 
their  permanence  as  a  nation  ;  and  I  am  convinced  there  is  sound  phi- 
losophy in  the  idea.  The  English  have  long  been  famed  for  their  love 
of  athletic  games,  and  they  are  known  to  be  great  feeders. 
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While  boxing  and  cock-fighting  have  become  disreputable,  boat- 
sailing  and  rowing,  cricketing  and  horse-racing  have  suffered  no  de- 
cline. The  English  Jockey  has  succeeded  in  training  horses  whose 
speed  eclipses  that  of  the  far-famed  steeds  of  Arabia.  In  boat-sailing, 
we  are  the  only  nation  who  has  yet  succeeded  in  competing  with  them, 
while  in  the  manly  game  of  cricket,  they  are  still  unrivalled. 

As  I  had  proposed  to  see  some  of  the  national  games  in  their  birth- 
place, I  went  to  the  Goodwood  races,  by  the  excursion  train.  It  was 
the  far-famed  cup-day,  and  as  three  nations,  the  English,  French,  and 
American,  had  their  representative  horses,  the  contest  was  expected 
to  be  an  interesting  one.  The  cars  were  filled  with  people  of  all 
classes,  and  within  the  one  I  had  chosen  were  to  be  seen  specimens  of 
all  the  people  who  make  up  the  heterogeneous  mass  at  a  horse-race. 
There  was  the  ambitious  shop-keeper,  just  turning  his  attention  to  the 
sports  of  the  turf.  The  professional  horse-trainer,  the  gambler,  and 
the  gentleman's  groom.  A  clergyman  was  there,  with  his  white  neck- 
cloth ;  he  had  left  his  prayer-book  at  home,  and  had  forgotten  all 
about  his  litany  for  the  day.  John  Thomas,  too,  was  there,  on  leave 
of  absence  ;  but  he  had  laid  aside  his  livery,  as  he  did  not  consider  it 
etiquette  to  ajmear  as  a  menial,  where  he  might  bet  with  the  nobler 
gentlemen  of  the  land.  On  leaving  the  city,  the  Crystal  Palace 
loomed  up  in  the  distance,  with  its  high  towers,  and  arched  roof, 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  Our  route  lay  through  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
famed  grain  districts  of  England.  The  crops  looked  promising  indeed, 
and  I  doubt  whether  they  ever  were  better.  On  every  side,  the  field- 
hands  were  busy  binding  together  the  rich,  brown  sheaves.  Numbers 
of  women,  too,  with  sickle  in  hand,  and  young  gleaners,  waved  their 
hands  or  sickles  as  we  passed.  But  my  companions  heeded  little  the 
country  or  its  waving  fields,  for  the  golden  guineas  staked  upon  the 
race  were  linked  with  an  interest  more  exciting  to  them  than  the 
golden  grain,  which  bowed  in  every  breeze,  a  blessing  on  the  land. 

The  conversation  in  our  car  was  an  animated  one,  for  John  Thomas 
had  staked  his  half-crown  against  a  sovereign  of  the  shop-keeper.,  and 
Blunt  Boniface  was  to  decide  the  case. 

A  short,  thick-set  man,  witli  a  red  face,  had,  in  consequence  of  los- 
ing three  hundred  sovereigns  the  day  before,  grown  quite  desperate 
:m<l  excited,  for  he  puffed,  and  Mew,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  little  bald  head,  as  he  described,  in  the  most  glowing  horse-lan- 
guage, the  slight  accidents  and  disabilities  which,  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, had  been  so  disastrous  to  his  hopes  and  his  pockets.  He 
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was  endeavoring  to  persuade  a  solemn-looking  individual,  with  crape 
upon  his  hat,  and  a  Job-Trotter  expression  of  countenance,  to  take  a 
bet  of  ten  to  one  against  any  horse  on  the  field. 

The  horse-gambler  was  willing  to  stake  with  any  gentleman  in  the 
car  his  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  sovereigns,  with  any  amount  the  said  gen- 
tleman was  willing  to  propose.  He  was  backed  at  last  by  the  groom, 
who  staked  half-a-crown  upon  his  favorite  animal.  A  ride  of  two  hours 
brought  us  to  Brighton,  the  famed  watering-place,  where  crowds  of 
London  cockneys  are  now  enjoying  the  luxury  oi  sea-bathing  by  day, 
and  bad  whiskey  and  other  dissipation  at  night.  A  little  further  on, 
we  saw  the  town  of  Arundel,  situated  on  a  small  stream  called  the 
Arun,  and  the  site  of  the  famed  castle  of  the  Arundel  family.  It  was 
originally  a  Saxon  castle.  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  commanded 
the  vanguard  of  the  Norman  army  at  Hastings,  among  the  other 
magnificent  rewards,  received  this  castle  and  the  city  of  Chichester 
for  his  services.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  was  rewarded 
with  seventy-seven  manors  in  Sussex — the  greatest  reward  that  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  bestowed  upon  any  of  his  chieftains,  after  the  suc- 
cess of  that  dreadful  day.  All  along  the  road  the  country  abounded 
with  chalk,  interspersed  with  extensive  layers  of  flint,  which  is  used 
in  large  quantities  for  building  the  walls  of  houses,  and  inclosing  the 
fields  on  the  roadside.  An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  Chichester ; 
and  while  the  excited  crowd  hurried  to  the  races,  I  concluded  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  this  ancient  town.  In  the  centre  of  the  city, 
where  the  four  principal  streets  meet,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  cross, 
erected  by  Robert  Rede,  who  was  declared  Bishop  of  Chichester  by 
the  Pope  in  1396.  The  cross  is  of  an  octagon  form,  with  a  large  col- 
umn in  the  centre,  from  which  spring  eight  arches.  Above,  where 
the  large  column  is  continued,  are  flying  butresses,  richly  ornamented, 
and  surmounted  with  pinnacles.  On  the  east  side  is  a  bronze  bust  of 
Charles  n.,  in  a  niche.  Upon  another  side  is  a  clock  ;  an  inscription 
informs  us  that  "  Jane  Elizabeth  Farrington,  relict  of  Sir  Richard 
Farrington,  Bart.,  gave  this  clock  as  an  hourly  memento  of  her  good- 
will to  this  city,  1724."  Another  inscription  informs  us,  that  the  cross 
was  first  repaired  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lenox,  and  Aubigny.  The  ancient  Cathedral  is 
an  interesting  structure.  It  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of 
Sefred,  the  seventh  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  spire,  which  is  three 
hundred  feet  in  height,  although  rather  wanting  in  decoration,  has  an 
imposing  appearance.    The  architecture  of  the  Church  is  in  the  tran- 
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sition  style,  and  the  interior  has  several  Norman  windows,  surrounded 
by  early  English  ornaments.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Church 
stands  upon  the  site  of  several  previous  ones,  for  some  parts  exhibit 
Saxon  architecture.  The  interior  of  the  Church  is  more  harmonious 
than  the  exterior,  which  is  simply  picturesque.  There  are  several 
monuments  within,  to  the  memory  of  members  of  the  Arundel  family, 
and  a  fine  one,  by  Flaxman,  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  poet 
Collins,  whose  beautiful  odes  are  well  known,  and  who  was  born  and 
buried  at  Chichester.  In  the  transept  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Richard,  a 
devout  prelate,  who  died  in  the  thirteenth  century.  His  tomb  was 
formerly  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims,  who  came  to  pay  their 
devotions  at  the  shrine.  Edward  the  First,  who  visited  the  Cathe- 
dral in  1297,  found  a  minstrel  playing  on  his  harp  before  the  shrine, 
whom  he  rewarded  with  money,  as  the  old  records  show.  The  beau- 
tiful glass  windows  and  organ  were  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  On  leaving  the  Cathedral,  I  paused 
before  the  ancient  gateways  which  lead  to  the  palace  of  the  Bishop, 
which  are  curious  specimens  of  early  architecture.  But  I  have 
already  tarried  too  long.  I  must  be  off  to  the  races.  So  I  mount- 
ed the  top  of  a  four-horse  omnibus  to  complete  the  four  miles  be- 
tween Chichester  and  Goodwood,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. Our  road  lay  through  cultivated  valleys  and  over  hills,  afford- 
ing delightful  views  of  a  rich  and  varied  country,  covered  with  soft 
verdure  and  noble  trees.  The  road  was  lined  with  every  description 
of  vehicle,  from  the  donkey-cart  to  the  carriage  of  my  lord,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  mounted  with  postillions  in  gay  dresses,  while  other  car- 
riages, of  less  pretensions,  filled  with  gay  parties,  bore  behind  hampers 
filled  with  various  articles  of  food,  both  substantial  and  delicate,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered  on  the  race-ground. 

The  scene  was  an  animated  one,  and  much  resembled  the  gayety  of 
Bloomingdale-road  in  the  sleighing  season.  As  we  approached  Good- 
wood Park,  we  saw  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  large 
structure,  apparently  built  of  flint,  and  flanked  with  round  towers. 
Separating  the  road  from  the  grounds,  was  the  highest  hedge  I  have 
yet  seen  in  this  land  of  hedges.  It  was  about  twenty-five  feet  high, 
as  true  as  a  wall,  and  beautifully  green.  Before  the  house  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  gazing  on  the  passing  vehicles.  Good- 
wood was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Percy  family,  but  was  pur- 
chased in  L720  by  Charles,  the  first  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  man- 
sion contains  a  lew  fine  pictures,  and  an  inscribed  tablet,  from  the 
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ruins  of  a  temple,  built  at  Chichester  by  the  Romans,  under  Claudius. 
A  few  minutes'  drive  through  the  fine  Park,  with  stately  trees,  and 
pleasing  landscapes,  brought  us  to  the  race-course,  which  presented 
a  most  animated  aspect.  Booths  and  tents  lined  the  road-side  by  the 
course,  and  Were  filled  with  every  variety  of  edibles,  which  were 
rapidly  disposed  of  to  crowds  of  city  and  country  customers  who 
gathered  around.  On  the  other  side  of  the  course  stood  the  proprietors 
of  divers  cosmoramas  and  dioramas,  representing  the  battles  of  Inker- 
maim,  Alma,  and  Balaklava,  which  were  set  in  spasmodic  motion  to  the 
ringing  of  small  bells,  by  shooting  with  a  pop-gun  at  a  figure  painted  to 
imitate  a  Russian.  After  staking  a  penny  against  a  pint  of  hazel  nuts, 
crowds  of  countrymen  and  boys,  dressed  in  linen  blouses,  or  smock-frocks, 
as  they  are  called  here,  elaborately  stitched  and  embroidered  with  braid, 
crowded  round  these  machines,  and  freely  staked  their  pennies  on  the 
chance.  A  number  of  women,  most  of  whom  had  babies  with  them,  stood 
near  half-a-dozen  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground.  On  the  upper  part  of 
each  a  cocoa-nut  was  placed,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  paces  lay 
a  number  of  billets  of  wood,  and  the  person  who  desired  to  possess 
the  cocoa-nut,  had  the  privilege  of  throwing  six  times  at  it  for  a  penny. 
But  the  dangerous  proximity  at  which  the  babies  were  placed,  ap- 
peared to  suggest  a  coroner's  inquest ;  or  feelings  of  humanity  sug- 
gested, that  the  thrower  might  hit  the  wrong  cocoa-nut,  for  I  observed 
that  the  cocoa-nut  target  business  was  not  a  profitable  one.  Brown- 
skinned,  dark-eyed  gipsies,  who  came  to  the  ground  in  their  cart -houses, 
or  huge  vans,  approached  the  carriages  which  were  filled  with  ladies, 
and  drawn  up  in  a  line  near  the  course,  and  desired  to  read  fortunes  for 
a  few  coppers.  Italians,  with  hand-organs  and  learned  monkeys,  de- 
lighted crowds  of.  country  lads  and  lasses  with  gay,  rotary  dance  melo- 
dies, and  the  grimaces  of  their  provokingly  human-looking  companions. 
A  group  of  artificial  negro  minstrels  sang  their  melodies,  and  told 
over,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  same  conundrums  to  the  gaping  crowd. 
A  sallow  acrobat,  dressed  in  a  theatrical  costume,  so  faded  as  to 
suggest  that  the  artist  had  practised  for  some  years  in  the  rain — per- 
formed his  evolutions  in  the  intervals  succeeding  each  race,  upon  a 
rope,  which  he  had  stretched  across  the  road  near  the  course,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  some  parties  in  carriages  directly  underneath  ;  the 
man  without  arms,  M  ho  threads  a  needle,  combs  his  hair,  and  shaves 
himself  with  his  feet,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  crowd,  which 
liberally  supplied  him  with  half-pence,  after  each  performance  ;  an  old 
man,  with  a  tapering  pile  of  sticks,  arranged  like  those  the  boys  in 
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New-York  sell  for  kindling-wood,  and  which  he  assured  the  company- 
was  a  model  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  went  about  the  grounds  crying  : 
"  Cure  you  for  nothin,  aye  and  nothin ;  any  gentleman  or  a  lady  what's 
got  any  inflercnation  on  their  chestes  y  let  'em  drink  a  quart  of  hot 
water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it.  Gentlemen,  it's  a  powerful  remedy  ; 
don't  you  know  the  power  of  hot  water  and  steam  on  the  ingin  ? 
Model  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  gentlemen — poor  man — gets  my  living 
by  it."  These,  and  numerous  others,  all  pursuing  their  various  avoca- 
tions, with  perfect  independence  of  each  other,  kept  up  a  continual 
activity.  At  the  termination  of  each  race  the  organs  would  commence 
to  play,  the  monkeys  to  grin,  and  the  gymnast  to  perform  his  gyra- 
tions, and  every  where  was  activity.  In  the  tents,  beer-bottles  would 
begin  to  pop,  and  both  buns  and  veal  and  ham-pies  disappeared  with 
a  rapidity  surprising  to  a  stranger  who  does  not  recognize  immediately 
that  the  English  are  preeminently  an  eating  and  drinking  nation.  In 
the  numerous  carriages  which  lined  the  course,  the  hampers  were 
unpacked,  disclosing  bottles  of  wine,  heaps  of  sandwiches,  and  sun- 
dry divided  fowls,  all  of  which  the  gentlemen,  and  ladies,  too,  dis- 
posed of  with  an  appetite  which  would  be  creditable  to  a  farm  laborer. 

The  roof  of  the  hotel  was  fitted  up  as  a  gallery,  to  which  and  the 
balcony  an  admission-fee  was  charged.  It  was  crowded  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  the  fair  sex  predominating. 

Seated  in  front  of  the  gallery,  I  saw  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  near  her,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  with  many  others  of  the  aristocracy. 

During  the  race,  the  assembly  on  the  house-top  presented  a  brilliant 
and  animated  aspect.  Thousands  of  spectators,  among  whom  might 
be  seen  soldiers  in  their  scarlet  uniforms,  sailors  in  their  dress  of  blue 
and  white,  marines  in  dress  and  undress,  lined  the  course,  which  com- 
mands a  lovely  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  a  long  distance 
from  the  goal ;  and  as  the  horses  rushed  swiftly  past,  a  low,  buzzing 
sound  went  up  from  the  vast  assembly,  and  appeared  to  stimulate  both 
horse  and  rider.  When  the  horses  passed,  the  crowd  broke  through 
upon  the  course,  and  followed  them  to  the  judges'  stand,  where  the 
result  was  made  known.  Then  went  up  the  sound  of  innumerable 
voices,  some  expressing  pleasure,  and  others  a  wild  delirium  of  ex- 
citement, and  all  mingled  with  the  loud  conversation  attending  the 
settlement  of  the  bets. 

Among  the  crowd  I  saw  several  men  with  flushed  faces,  who  had 
evidently  lost  heavily — and  with  their  money  their  temper,  for  they 
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were  quarrelling  with  their  companions,  with  whom,  a  few  minutes 
previous,  they  were  on  the  best  of  terms. 

Ladies,  too,  did  not  disdain  to  make  wagers  with  young  men  of 
their  acquaintance,  who  sauntered  near  the  carriages,  and  who,  I  be- 
lieve, generally  contrived  to  lose  the  kids ;  for  after  the  cup-race,  I 
heard  one  small  dandy  ask  the  size  worn  by  the  haughty-looking 
beauty,  who  reclined  in  a  carriage  by  the  side  of  my  own. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  police  on  the  ground,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  many  of  the  Duke's  servants  were  sworn  in  as  special 
constables  to  preserve  the  peace.  But  there  was  no  disturbance. 
What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  affairs  if  our  Mayor  had 
had  the  control  of  the  arrangements,  I  will  not  attempt  to  say,  as 
your  own  experience  at  home  will  suggest  the  policy  he  would  proba- 
bly have  pursued.  Every  thing  passed  off  satisfactorily,  except  in  the 
grand  race  for  the  prize-cup,  when  four  of  the  horses  fell  while  at  full 
speed,  throwing  their  riders,  one  of  whom  received  a  slight  concussion 
of  the  brain  ;  but  the  others  were  apparently  not  much  injured.  The 
unfortunate  accident  which  took  place  last  year  on  the  same  course 
was  not  yet  forgotten,  and  until  it  was  ascertained  that  the  jockeys 
were  not  much  injured,  there  was  quite  an  excitement  on  the  ground. 
You  have,  of  course,  heard  that  the  French  horse  "  Monarque"  car 
ried  off  the  honors  of  the  day,  much  to  the  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  English  connoisseurs  present.  The  American  horses  did 
very  well,  and  their  splendid  appearance  on  the  field  before  the  race, 
caused  quite  a  run  in  their  favor  among  the  betting  men.  Most  of 
the  knowing  ones  present,  thought  that  if  ridden  by  English  jockeys 
they  would  have  borne  off  the  honors,  for  it  is  well  known,  that  even 
on  the  course,  the.  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.  Returning,  the  road 
presented  an  appearance  even  more  animated  than  before.  At  dusk, 
we  again  saw  the  elegant  cross  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  in  half  an 
hour,  were  passing  Arundel  Castle  on  our  left.  As  we  approached 
Brighton,  its  numerous  lights  recalled  the  night  when,  on  the  Rales 
tine,  sailing  up  the  channel,  we  wondered  at  the  brilliant  midnight 
illumination  of  that  fashionable  watering-place.  At  midnight  I  was 
passing  over  London  Bridge,  and  through  the  vast  and  still  active 
city.  In  a  short  time  I  had  exchanged  the  busy  scenes  of  the  day  for 
quiet  dreams  of  my  home  and  its  inmates. 
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St.  Giles'  Church,  Cripplegate,  London. 

This  celebrated  church,  one  of  the  few  which  escaped  the  great  fire 
of  London,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sanctuaries,  after  visiting 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  can  attract  the  stranger's  attention.  The 
church  had  been  recommended  to  me  as  worthy  of  a  visit,  for  its 
beautiful  carving  and  the  ground  inclosing  it,  and  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  old  Roman  wall  of  the  city  stands  within  its  boundaries. 
But  another  object  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  possessed  for  me  a  far 
greater  interest — it  was  the  burial-place  of  Milton.  I  inquired  of 
several  persons  the  way  thither,  but  it  was  some  days  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  its  position,  and  when  I  stood  within  its  walls,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  it  was  not  without  emotion.  How  often  have  I  been 
wrapped  in  the  sublime  passages  of  the  greatest  of  our  English  poems, 
but  even  had  I  failed  to  appreciate  "  Paradise  Lost,"  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  uncomplaining  patience  of  a  great  soul,  when,  after 
enduring  every  calamity,  and  exposed  to  the  sneers  and  contempt  of 
an  age  unworthy  of  his  genius,  he  produced  the  greatest  poem  in  the 
language  ;  but  the  calmness  of  spirit  which  distinguished  Milton,  even 
in  misfortune,  required  not  pity  ;  he  sought  but  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience.  The  strength  of  his  great  spirit,  and  the  consolation 
of  his  religious  faith,  elevated  him  far  above  such  an  emotion.  The 
sexton,  an  aged  and  gentlemanly  man,  accompanied  me,  and  pointed  out 
the  tomb.  Milton  is  buried  under  a  pew  near  the  centre  of  the  church. 
A  plain  inscribed  slab,  surmounted  with  a  good  bust  by  Bacon,  informs 
us  that  "  John  Milton,  Author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  his  father,  He 
buried  near  that  spot."  John  Fox,  the  author  of  the  Booh  of  Martyrs, 
also  lies  buried  here,  and  near  him  the  daughter  and  grand-daughter 
of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Lucie,  who  relieved  him  in  his  destitution 
and  distress,  and  made  him  the  tutor  of  his  children.  It  was  a  strange 
destiny  which  brought  them  again  together,  away  from  their  home. 
In  the  side-aisle  of  the  church  is  an  ancient  monument  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  "  who  furnished  the  poor  with  fire  and  food,"  and  at  his 
death  gave  a  house,  the  revenue  from  which  was  to  be  forever  applied 
to  that  noble  purpose.  By  the  side  of  the  altar  I  saw  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  modern  monuments  I  have  yet  seen  in  London.  It  is  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Ann  Martha  Hand,  and  was  designed  by  Banks.  It 
represents  the  lady  dying  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  who  at  that 
moment  conceals  his  face  with  his  hand.  The  figures  are  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  story  is  most  effectively  told.    The  sculptor  seems  to 
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have  known  the  principle  which  Lessing  has  so  ably  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  his  criticism  on  the  celebrated  Grecian  painting,  where 
Tiinanthes  is  represented  with  his  face  covered  with  a  veil  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  daughter.  One  of  the  inscriptions  on  a  tomb  is  so  beautiful 
and  simple,  that  I  copied  it : 

"  Here  lies  Margaret  Lucie,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucie, 
of  Charlcote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  November,  1634,  and  about  the  nineteenth  year  of 
her  age.  For  discretion,  and  sweetness  of  conversation,  not  many  ex- 
celled her  ;  and  for  piety  and  patience  in  her  sickness  and  death,  few 
equalled  her  ;  which  is  the  comfort  of  her  nearest  friends,  to  every  one 
of  whom  she  was  very  dear,  but  especially  to  her  old  grand-mother, 
the  Lady  Constance  Lucie,  under  wmose  government  she  died ;  \vrho, 
having  long  expected  every  day  to  have  gone  before  her,  doth  now 
trust  by  faith  and  hope  in  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  shortly 
to  follow  after,  and  be  partaker  with  her  and  others,  of  the  unspeak- 
able and  endless  joys  in  His  blessed  kingdom  ;  to  whom  be  all  honor, 
laud,  and  praise,  now  and  ever.  Amen." 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  striking.  A  circular  window  over  the 
altar  represents  a  host  of  angels  surrounding  a  sun,  the  light  of  which 
produces  a  fine  eifect.  The  massive  oak-pews  around  the  altar- 
piece  and  pulpit,  exhibit  some  rich  and  free  carving,  some  of  which  is 
from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Gibbons,  who  decorated  Hampton 
Court,  Windsor  Castle,  and  St.  Paul's,  with  beautiful  specimens  of  his 
art.  One  of  the  side-windows  of  the  church  exhibits,  in  ancient  painted 
glass,  the  arms  of  Catharine  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but 
it  is  not  known  by  whom  they  were  placed  there.  The  register  of  the 
church  informs  us :  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  married  at  its  altar  to 
Elizabeth  Bourchier,  who  was  afterwards  the  mother  of  his  nume- 
rous children.  At  the  last  church-yard  we  saw  a  portion  of  the 
old  wall  of  London.  There  is  a  considerable  portion  remaining,  and 
at  the  north  was  an  immense  bastion,  or  round  tower.  The  upper 
part  of  the  wall  appeared  to  be  a  restoration,  but  the  lower  portion 
exhibited  the  thin  Roman  tiles,  or  brick,  and  was  undoubtedly  antique. 
The  grounds  around  were  literally  covered  with  human  bones ;  here 
was  a  portion  of  a  skull,  there  a  vertebra  and  a  femur ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  step  without  crushing  these,  poor  remnants  of  humanity 
beneath  our  feet.  The  aged  sexton  informed  us,  that  some  excavations 
had  recently  been  made  to  lay  a  drain,  and  that  in  consequence  many 
graves  had  been  disturbed.    On  leaving,  he  absolutely  refused  to  re- 
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ceive  any  fee,  and  after  we  thanked  him,  pointed  to  where  some  exca- 
vations were  then  in  progress,  and  which  exposed  some  remains  of  the 
old  wall.  We  went  as  directed,  and  in  Aldermanbury  postern,  we 
saw  a  number  of  men  in  a  deep  excavation  working  with  wedges  and 
hammers,  to  loosen  the  old  wall.  The  remains  of  the  ditch  which  for- 
merly surrounded  it,  were  also  plainly  visible.  The  wall  was  built  of 
rough  stones,  with  layers  of  the  Roman  tiles  at  intervals,  one  of  which 
I  secured,  and  shall  preserve  as  a  memento  of  old  London.  The  tiles 
are  about  sixteen  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  ten 
inches  wide,  and  are  as  perfect  and  fresh-looking  as  if  baked  yester- 
day. On  our  way  home,  we  passed  near  old  Barber  Surgeons'  Hall, 
chartered  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  when  these  professions 
went  hand  in  hand.  At  that  time  the  barber  was,  of  the  two,  considered 
the  most  respectable.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  these  professions 
are  still  practised  together,  and  indeed  in  our  own  city  we  may  still 
see,  by  the  signs,  that  some  of  the  minor  operations  of  surgery  are 
performed  by  the  knights  of  the  razor.  Near  here  we  also  saw  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  where  Milton  was  married,  and 
the  burial-place  of  the  infamous  Jeffries,  and  the  grave  of  Heminge 
and  Condell,  the  fellow-actors  of  Shakspeare  and  the  first  editors  of 
his  plays. 

Acton — An  English  Village  Infant-School — Kew  Gaedens. 

I  seated  myself  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  one  pleasant  day,  and 
took  a  ride  through  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The  route  lay 
through  Oxford  Street  and  along  Hyde  Park.  West  of  the  park  there 
is  considerable  building  going  on,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  large, 
and  with  considerable  architectural  pretensions.  I  was  not  pleased, 
however,  to  observe  that  most  of  them  are  plastered  over  the  bricks 
on  the  outside  with  a  species  of  cement,  now  much  used  in  London, 
and  known  by  the  mysterious  name  of  compo.  Passing  the  Park,  we 
obtained  quite  a  country  prospect.  The  fields  were  under  a  thorough 
system  of  cultivation,  and  this  year  have  yielded  plentifully.  The 
crop  of  barley  and  wheat  was  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  oats  were 
already  cut.  The  green  hedges  arc,  I  think,  a  great  improvement  on 
the  port  and  rail-fences,  which  are  so  universal  in  America.  And  the 
numerous  trees  present  an  appearance  which  agrees  well  with  the  sur- 
face '»('  the  country,  for  their  outlines  have  that  soft  and  rounded  ap- 
pearance which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  an  English  landscape.  The 
\        Crystal  Palace,  a  conspicuous  object  in  almost  every  scene  near  Loo* 
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don,  rose  with  its  lofty  towers  and  sparkling  roof  in  the  distance,  and 
after  whirling  along  for  an  hour,  the  omnibus  stopped  at  the  little 
village  of  Acton,  where  I  dismounted.  This  village  is  the  place  where 
Cromwell  was  met  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  after  his 
triumphant  return  from  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  conducted  in 
great  pomp  to  the  city.  I  stopped  here  at  the  village  infant-school ; 
one  of  the  old  style  schools,  which  the  new  public  institutions  are  fast 
superseding,  and  saw  there  about  fifty  rosy-cheeked  cherubs,  some  of 
whom  sported  in  an  adjoining  play-ground,  and  others  sat  upon  a  ter- 
race, the  steps  of  which  little  feet  had  almost  worn  away.  The  child- 
ren bashfully  eyed  me  with  sidelong  glances.  The  mistress,  who  had 
beeu  in  charge  of  the  school  for  twenty  years,  told  me  that  they  were 
not  much  accustomed  to  see  strangers,  especially  those  with  a  beard 
as  long  as  mine.  She  appeared  very  kind  to  her  pupils,  and  I  observed 
two  beautiful  children  lying  upon  the  floor,  with  their  heads  upon  a 
pillow,  side  by  side,  and  fast  asleep.  "  Poor  children,"  said  she,  "  they 
often  fall  asleep."  As  it  was  time  for  dismissing  the  school,  at  a  sign 
the  children  knelt  down  on  the  floor  with  their  teacher,  and  together 
they  repeated  a  prayer,  after  which  they  all  scampered,  home.  Leav- 
ing the  school,  I  walked  to  East-Acton,  a  small  town  once  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters  and  fashion.  Henry  III.  once  lived  here,  and  in 
later  days,  Richard  Baxter  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  but  its  glories  have 
long  vanished,  although  the  surrounding  country  is  still  as  beautiful  as 
when  in  its  glory.  The  next  morning  I  walked  to  Kew,  but  as  I  found 
the  gardens  would  not  be  opened  until  one  o'clock,  I  engaged  a  water- 
man to  row  me  up  the  river  to  Richmond. 

A  fine  stone-bridge  crosses  the  river  at  Kew,  once  the  residence  of 
George  III.,  and  near  it  was  moored  a  splendid  barge  belonging  to 
one  of  the  London  companies.  It  was  about  to  proceed  up  the  river 
on  an  excursion,  and  boats  loaded  with  company  wTere  putting  off 
from  the  shore  to  join  the  party  already  assembled.  On  board,  the 
company  were  enjoying  the  sweet  music  which  was  discoursed  by  a 
fine  band,  and  through  the  open  windows  of  the  ample  cabin  below,  I 
saw  numbers  of  attendants  preparing  the  table  for  one  of  those  feasts 
for  which  the  city  companies  are  so  famous.  The  river  here  is  quite 
picturesque.  The  remains  of  the  old  palace,  which  was  nearly  all 
taken  down,  have  been  incorporated  in  a  more  modern  building,  now 
inhabited  by  the  keeper  and  officials,  resident  on  the  ground.  As  we 
passed  Swan  Islaud,  we  saw  great  numbers  of  swans  sporting  grace- 
fully on  the  water.     They  are  very  tame,  and  readily  approached 
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the  boat  for  food  which  I  offered  them.  They  belong  to  different 
companies  at  London,  and  are  maintained  at  their  expense.  Every 
year  they  are  caught  and  marked,  that  no  confusion  may  ensue  as  to 
their  ownership.  Near  here  we  saw  Sion  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  is  a  large,  square  structure,  crowned 
with  battlements,  but  without  much  architectural  beauty.  It  is  inter- 
esting, however,  from  its  historical  associations.  It  was  formerly  a 
convent.  The  protector  Somerset,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  in 
1552,  once  lived  here.  And  it  was  here  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  accepted 
with  reluctance  the  crown  and  title  of  Queen,  and  was  escorted  to  the 
Tower,  then  the  royal  residence,  but  now  her  grave,  and  the  place  of 
her  execution. 

The  river  became  clearer,  and  was  banked  with  fine  trees  and  ver- 
dure as  we  approached  Richmond  Bridge,  and  the  fine  park  and  hill 
were  visible.  Here  is  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  Sheen,  once  the 
favorite  residence  of  the  kings  of  England.  A  portion  of  the  ruins 
are  still  visible.  Here  Henry  the  Seventh  held  a  splendid  tournament, 
at  which  Sir  James  Parker  was  killed  at  the  first  course.  The  Edwards 
First  and  Second  resided  here,  and  here  Queen  Elizabeth  was  im- 
prisoned. Henry  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  both  died  within 
its  walls,  and  Ann,  the  Queen  of  Richard  the  Second,  who  left  the 
palace  in  consequence  of  his  grief,  when  it  fell  into  decay.  It  was  once 
the  favorite  residence  of  Elizabeth,  and  here  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
incurred  her  displeasure  when,  in  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age,  he  singled  her  out  as  an  example,  and  called  his  au- 
ditors to  observe  how  "  Time  had  furrowed  her  face,  and  sprinkled 
her  hair  with  his  meal."  The  bold  remarks  must  have  been  extremely 
offensive  to  her  majesty,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  in  her  old  age  so 
gratified  by  hearing  the  praise  of  her  beauty.  The  remains  of  an 
ancient  doorway  are  still  to  be  seen.  From  Richmond  Hiil  a  fine  view 
is  obtained  of  the  Thames  and  surrounding  country.  I  did  not  wait, 
however,  to  view  the  scenery,  as  I  proposed  to  come  again,  but  was 
soon  floating  down  the  river  to  Kew.  The  gardens  of  Kew,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  in  extent,  were  formerly  a  barren  spot,  without 
wood  or  water.  Royal  munificence  has,  however,  wrought  a  wonder- 
ful change.  And  although  the  grounds  do  not  command  any  prospect, 
they  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  contain  a  splendid  collection  of  rare 
plants.  They  form  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  people  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  immense  green-houses  and  conservatories,  constructed 
of  iron  and  glass,  and  filled  with  plants  from  every  land  and  climate, 
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are  delightful  places  for  the  study  of  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  There  is  a  museum  with  well-arranged  specimens  of  natural 
products,  in  which  one  might  spend  days  in  profitable  study.  One 
immense  conservatory  is  devoted  to  Cacti  alone,  and  the  surround- 
ing ^rounds,  covered  with  thousands  of  brilliant  flowers,  afford  a  do- 
lightful  promenade.  Near  the  Gardens,  the  celebrated  court  painter 
once  resided,  and  Queen  Charlotte  died  here  in  1818.  A  palace  in 
bad  taste  was  once  built  here  for  George  III.,  but  it  was  demolished 
some  years  since. 

St.  John's  Gate. 

Among  the  many  ancient  places  in  London  interesting  to  the  visitor, 
few  possess  a  greater  attraction  than  St.  John's  Gate,  situated  in  the 
crowded  district  of  Clerkenwcll.  The  picture  of  this  venerable  arch 
has  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  been  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  the  Gentleman'' s  Magazine,  for  it  still  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
that  pioneer  of  monthly  magazines  in  its  hale  and  vigorous  old  age.  Not 
only  the  Gate,  but  the  ground  around  it,  has  been  the  stage  upon  which 
have  been  enacted  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  This  structure  is  the  only  remaining  relic  of  the  magnifi- 
cent priory  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  founded  about  the  year  1100,  during  the  first  Crusade,  when  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  was  elected  the  first  Christian  king  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  not  until  half  a  century  later,  however,  that  the  Hospitallers 
became  a  military  order.  Their  establishment  was  the  most  splendid 
of  the  city  religious  institutions.  The  numerous  grants  and  donations- 
which  poured  in  upon  its  members  soon  made  them  immensely  wealthy, 
and  they  lavishly  expended  their  treasure  in  decorating  their  priory 
with  all  the  embellishments  of  art  which  that  age  could  furnish.  But 
as  the  wealth  of  these  religious  monks  increased,  their  humility  and 
religious  fervor  diminished,  and  pride,  which  in  so  remarkable  a  degree 
distinguishes  the  clergy  of  modern  times,  took  the  place  of  sacrifice 
and  penitential  devotions.  The  baser  passions  became  predominant. 
Their  intense  hatred  of  the  Knights  Templar  gave  rise  not  only  to 
fierce  invective  but  to  sanguinary  conflicts,  in  which  blood-thirsty  rage 
usurped  the  place  of  those  mild  and  compassionate  emotions  which 
prompted  the  foundation  of  these  orders.  It  is  humiliating  to  con- 
template the  change.  Those  compassionate  monks  who  cheered  the 
weary  pilgrim,  and  watched  through  long  hours  by  his  dvina;-bed,  and 
protected  him  from  the  fierce  enemy,  became  in  their  turn  even  more 
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cruel  and  intolerant  than  the  infidel  Turk.  The  whole  of  this  grand 
mansion  was  destroyed  by  the  mob  under  the  command  of  Wat  Tyler, 
and  the  venerable  prior  himself  perished  by  the  axe  of  the  rebels. 
The  conflagration  lasted  several  days,  and  the  affrighted  King  beheld 
the  flames  from  his  chamber  in  the  Tower.  The  present  Gate  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  restorations  made  in  1504,  and  probably  never  possessed 
much  architectural  beauty.  It  is  a  massive  stone  structure,  pierced 
with  a  large  Gothic  door-way,  and  upon  each  side  are  square  towers, 
once  crowned  with  battlements.  The  foundation- wall  is  ten  feet  in 
thickness,  and  above,  the  walls  are  built  of  red  brick ;  they  are  four 
•feet  in  thickness,  and  faced  with  stone.  From  under  its  arches  the 
armed  knight  with  his  splendid  trappings  and  glittering  armor,  went 
forth  amid  the  plaudits  of  fair  ladies  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Cross 
in  far  Jerusalem,  and  through  its  massive  portal  the  warrior's  mangled 
corpse  was  borne,  amid  the  wail  of  grief  and  the  dark  symbols  of 
death.  His  armor,  too,  lay  on  his  bier,  but  the  shock  and  storm  of 
war  had  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  helmet,  and  his  crimson  blood 
had  left  its  fearful  stains  upon  his  cuirass.  The  old  priory  has  long 
since  disappeared.  After  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments by  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  fell  into  decay,  and  the  Protector, 
Somerset,  blasted  out  its  stones  to  build  his  palace,  in  the  Strand. 
These,  however,  were  not  the  only  associations  which  rushed  through 
our  mind  as  we  approached  the  Gate.  We  were  anxious  to  see  the 
place  where  the  dignified  Edward  Cave  first  established  the  Gentle- 
mail's  Magazine,  in  January,  1731,  and  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  contributed.  Here  too  is  the  room  where  Johnson  shut 
himself  in,  suffering  no  one  to  approach  him,  except  the  compositor,  or 
Cave's  boy,  for  copy,  which  as  fast  as  he  composed  he  tumbled  out  of 
the  door. 

Boswell  says  that  Johnson  beheld  this  Gate  with  "  reverence"  when 
he  first  saw  it,  but  the  cause  assigned  for  it  by  his  biographer  is  proba- 
bly not  the  true  one,  for  undoubtedly  Jolinson  could  have  little  rever- 
ence for  a  magazine  which  was  partly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to 
the  effusions  of  his  own  pen.  It  was  here  in  Cave's  house,  by  the 
Gate-side,  that  Johnson  devoured  his  dinner,  behind  a  screen,  because 
his  coat  was  too  shabby  to  appear  at  table  with  the  other  company. 
A-  we  Beared  the  Gate  we  met  one  of  our  fellow-passengers  of  the 
ship,  who  proposed  to  accompany  us.  The  rooms  within  the  Gate 
have  for  some  time  been  occupied  as  a  tavern  ;  a  conspicuous  sign  is 
over  the  door,  painted  with  the  words,  "  The  Old  Jerusalem  Tavern," 
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"  Reid  &  Co.'s  entire."  Sundry  black  bottles  with  suspicious  labels, 
and  long  pipes  tipped  with  red,  told  of  indulgences  which  would 
doubtless  have  shocked  its  former  self-denying  and  austere  proprietors. 
On  entering,  an  attendant  politely  offered  to  show  us  the  rooms  ;  and 
ascending  a  heavy  oaken  staircase,  we  entered  the  main  apartment, 
now  used  for  Society  meetings,  and  as  a  reading-room.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  restore  this  room  ;  but  it  has  so  often  been  altered, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  at  all  resembles  its  ancient  appear- 
ance. Around  the  room  was  suspended  a  number  of  good  paintings, 
and  various  curiosities ;  among  them  I  noticed  a  good  portrait  of  Ed- 
ward Cave,  by  Hogarth ;  an  original  portrait  of  Ben  Jonson,  and 
several  engraved  heads  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  is  an  old  and  slight-looking  chair,  in  which  Johnson  is  said 
often  to  have  sat,  and  above  it  are  some  lines,  commencing  : 

"  Here  ponderous  Johnson  sat  some  years  and  pondered — 
Giant  in  bulk,  mighty  in  mental  strength ; 
While  simple  Goldsmith  sat  and  wondered 

At  thoughts  so  strong— in  woTds  of  such  great  length." 

Any  person  seating  himself  in  the  chair  is  expected  to  treat  the  com- 
pany ;  and  as  we  had  all  done  so,  we  partook  of  some  slight  refresh- 
ment. The  several  rooms  above  contain  a  collection  of  old  armor, 
and  models  of  ancient  shields.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  the  following 
inscription :  "  In  this  hall  Garrick  made  his  first  essay  as  an  actor  in 
London,  1737,  in  the  farce  of  the  Mock-Doctor."  In  another  of  the 
rooms  is  an  autograph  of  Cave,  and  under  a  portrait  of  Garrick  is.  the 
following  :  "  Johnson  was  much  at  St.  John's  Gate,  and  taught  Gar- 
rick the  way  thither.  Cave  had  no  great  relish  for  mirth,  but  he  could 
bear  it,  and  having  been  told  by  Johnson  that  his  friend  had  talents 
for  the  theatre,  and  was  come  to  London  with  views  to  the  profession 
of  an  actor,  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  him  in  some  comic  character. 
Garrick  readily  complied,  and  as  Cave  himself  told  me,  with  a  little 
preparation  of  the  room  over  the  great  arch  of  St.  John's  Gate,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  journeymen  printers,  who  were  called 
together  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  other  parts — represented  witli 
all  the  graces  of  comic  humor,  the  principal  character  in  Fielding's 
farce  of  the  '  Mock-Doctor.'  "  (Sir  John  Hawkins'  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
son.) 

Departing,  we  were  shown  an  old  fire-place,  which  was  lately  dis- 
covered, in  removing  some  rubbish,  which  for  ages  had  concealed  it. 
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Leaving  a  small  fee  for  the  attendant,  we  proceeded  to  our  rooms. 
On  our  way  we  passed  through.  Smithfield,  a  short  time  since  the 
great  cattle-market  of  London.  It  was  once  the  scene  of  splendid 
tournaments,  in  one  of  which,  given  by  Edward  the  Third,  hi  honor 
of  his  mistress,  the  King  and  court  were  present.  The  celebrated 
combat  between  Lord  Scales  and  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy  took  place 
here,  when  a  gallery  was  fitted  up  with  great  splendor  for  the  brilliant 
assemblage  who  witnessed  that  exciting  scene.  It  was  also  the  scene 
of  Wat  Tyler's  death,  struck  down  by  the  bold  hand  of  Sir  Richard 
Walworth,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  it  was  here  that  Wallace 
was  executed.  Upon  its  fields  took  place  barbarous  murders  and 
burnings  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Mary.  Some  few 
years  since,  on  making  excavations  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Church,  a  mass  of  charred  and  blackened  human  bones, 
partially  consumed,  marked  the  dreadful  spot  where  the  victims  of 
religious  bigotry  and  popular  superstition  were  sacrificed.  The  ground 
is  many  acres  in  extent,  and  is  still  covered  with  cattle-pens. 

John  Matthews. 


Art.  III. — Photographs  from  the  Highways,  reflected  by  the  Scalpel 
Camera  ;  TJie  Professor  and  his  Medicated  Segar  y  The  New  Con- 
sumption Curer  ;  The  Black  Doctr ess  ;  How  do  they  differ  from  the 
Faculty? 

"  Sinok  the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have,  makes  a  great 
show." 

Surely  the  doings  of  our  sagacious  brethren  in  their  collective 
capacity  need  not  exhaust  the  astonishment  of  our  citizens.  If  "  The 
Academy  "  occasionally  divert  them  with  an  example  of  their  comic 
powers,  like  the  humorous  conclusion  of  the  controversy  in  the  case 
of  Mott  vs.  Green  and  his  probang,  and  the  "  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation" spend  a  whole  session  in  disputing  whether  they  shall  open 
with  prayer,  and  another  whether  they  shall  exclude  a  man  who  makes 
quack  medicines  for  a  living,  or  expel  his  supporter,  we  think  we  can 
present  them  with  single  examples  of  sagacity  equally  diverting.  Nay ! 
We  :ire  not  quite  sure  but  they  may  find  one  that  would,  if  we  could 
hc&r  their  private  conclusions,  be  not  quite  so  acceptable  to  our  self- 
esteem;  the  editor  of  the  Scalpel,  for  instance.    It  is  true,  however, 
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that  the  harlequin  and  his  bells,  is  no  small  element  of  success  in  the 
ring ;  it  would  be  unwise  to  present  a  tragedy  for  a  Christmas  diver- 
sion for  children  at  the  Museum ;  the  fool  with  his  red  nose  and  his 
broad  grin,  we  opine,  has  more  success  in  filling  the  till  of  the  ticket- 
office,  than  the  whitened  face,  the  solemn  black,  and  jactatory  eyes  and 
limbs  of  the  tragedy-man.  A  hearty  laugh  is  a  sound  physiological 
exercise  for  children  of  all  ages  ;  and  if  we  had  been  wise  enough  to 
have  called  this  journal  the  "  Pig  and  Whistle,"  and  embellished  its 
title-page  with  that  classical  animal,  and  enlisted  the  services  of  some 
of  the  red-handed  blood-and-thunder  sensation-writers  of  the  day,  a 
much  greater  number  of  the  dear  people  might  have  been  cajoled  into 
submission  to  a  touch  of  the  scalpel,  or  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  let  out 
the  corruption,  or  solidify  the  morbid  growth  of  that  afflicted  indi- 
vidual— society.  Our  readers  and  medical  friends,  however,  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  prescribe  for  us ;  nay,  they  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
private  and  thoroughly  orthodox  consultation  with  that  benevolent 
and  accommodating  gentleman,  "  the  family  physician,"  in  full  canoni- 
cals, gold  specs,  cane,  white  neckcloth,  and  all,  and  consign  us  to  an 
alterative  course  of  the  most  sagacious  slander,  or  even  an  adroit  series 
of  that  most  medical  and  manly  device,  shoulder-shrugging.  We  are 
quite  indifferent ;  our  quarterly  clinic  demands  our  sacred  attention  ; 
we  have  established  it  on  our  own  hook,  and  must  examine  our  pa- 
tients without  consultation,  and  prescribe  for  them  whatever  we  deem 
wholesome,  regardless  of  their  howling  and  yelping,  should  it  be 
either  the  scalpel  or  the  cautery.  If  we  can  catch  a  medical  cur  or 
quack,  our  poker  is  always  ready-heated,  and  our  knife  sharp.  The 
Phenomenon  and  his  son,  and  the  Butcher-surgeon  and  his,  give 
weekly  reports  of  their  clinics  in  their  penny  trumpet,  and  why  should 
we  not  ring  the  bell  and  blow  a  little  on  our  tin  horn,  quarterly  ? 

Our  benevolent  attentions  to  the  brethren  are  occasionally  diverted 
to  the  people,  and  sometimes  to  the  philosophers  and  philanthropists, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  newspapers,  pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
public  health;  the  dear  old  clergyman,  whose  "sands  of  life"  have 
been  so  long  running  on  the  shore  of  time — the  geography  of  which, 
we  believe,  is  somewhere  in  Jersey  City — that  they  seem  to  have 
buried  him  up.  But  Jersey,  it  has  been  suggested,  is  really  very  near 
the  confines  of  this  lower  sphere,  and  if  his  bones  be  not  really  covered 
up  by  the  sands,  or  red  mud,  he  has  probably  slipped  off  the  other 
'  side,  and  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  offer  his  services  to  the  philan- 
thropists Jane  or  Swaim  ;  or  perhaps  the  u  sands"  have  drifted  to- 
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wards  Hoboken,  where  the  philanthropic  Clickener  governs  the  astute 
community,  and  makes  hislugar-pills;  or  to  Sing-Sing,  where  Brand- 
reth  compounds  his  "  grandfather's  "  blessings,  and  composes  laws  for 
us  a  little  way  outside  the  State  Prison. 

Avery  eminent  philanthropist . has  lately  mounted  the  ladder  of 
immortality  with  a  beautiful  device,  which,  though  it  begins,  we 
prophesy  will  not  end  in  smoke,  if  he  can  pay  the  newspapers  hand- 
somely. A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  honored  by  a  complimentary  visit, 
during  which  he  detailed  with  earnest  zeal  the  merits  of  that  great 
invention — the  medicated  segar  !  We  consider  it  rather  unfortunate 
that  this  eminently  scientific  device  should  follow  so  closely  on  the 
track  of  the  great  consumption-curer ;  but  this  little  world  is  too 
small  to  allow  separate  apartments  for  the  devils  and.  the  angels ;  the 
latter  must  oil  their  feathers  with  a  little  piety  and  money,  or  the  soot 
of  their  competitors  will  stick.  The  "  Professor"  entered  our  den, 
with  such  impressive  gravity,  that  we  imagined  him  a  deputation 
from  the  Academy — come  to  urge  us  to  repentance  ;  a  prominent 
brow,  white  neckcloth,  and  gold  specs,  were  no  slight  adjuvants  in 
securing  respect,  and  we  arose,  determining  to  do  our  utmost  in  secur- 
ing a  character  for  politeness,  to  so  distinguished  an  ambassador. 
After  an  impressive  exordium,  in  which  the  Professor  assured  us  he 
shared  our  horror  of  medicines,  he  opened  with  great  care  a  neat  box, 
and  took  out  two  beautifully-colored  little  paper  tubes,  such  as  the 
boys  wrap  up  their  lozenges  in ;  one  of  them  had  a  very  curious  little 
metallic  scoop-like  appendage  hanging  under  one  end,  ingeniously 
attached  by  two  golden  threads ;  the  envelope,  the  use  of  which  I 
could  not  exactly  comprehend,  but  which  I  fancied  was  designed  to 
give  it  a  proper  medical  and  artistic  exterior,  the  Professor  held  very 
carefully  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  beautiful  and  shining  little  scoop 
properly  poised,  and  pendent  from  its  delicate  threads.  It  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  a  little  golden  fairy-car  to  receive  the  triumphant 
"  Culprit  Fay"  of  our  own  dear  Drake,  on  his  return  from  the  mission  of 
his  cruel  mistress,  from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  illumined 
by  such  stray  glimpses  of  the  moon  as  the  old  "  Crow-Nest "  had  not 
drank  up  in  her  rocky  bosom ;  whilst  the  envelope  from  which  it  was 
suspended,  with  its  beautiful  gilt  exterior,  might  have  been  a  rocket 
to  have  carried  the  lovers  to  tliat  heaven  their  tiny  velvet  and  golden 
spangled  wings  were  too  ethereal  to  reach.  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, however,  my  poetic  comparison  vanished,  and  I  became  a 
little  nervous ;  for  I  observed  that  the  Professor  seemed  desirous  of 
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avoiding  notice  as  he  placed  some  kind  of  powder  in  the  second  tube, 
which  he  assured  me  was  the  medicated  segar,- •  and  which  he  pro- 
posed to  light  and  allow  me  to  smoke,  after  having  placed  it  within 
the  exterior  envelope.  I  prudently  resolved  to  be  contented  with  his 
own  demonstration  of  its  use,  and  assured  him  I  would  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  that — at  ti  e  same  time  standing  off  a  little,  for  I  had  no  idea 
of  having  a  hole  made  through  my  cervical  vertebrae  by  some  devilish 
device  of  my  benevolent  brethren.  The  Professor  smiled  benignantly 
as  he  perceived  my  timidity,  and  amiably  applied  it — after  having 
lighted  the  end — to  his  own  lips;  after  a  little  graceful  wooing,  a 
cloud  of  smoke  diffused  a  delightful  aroma  through  the  room.  I 
expressed  my  admiration  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  I  could  muster 
on  so  impressive  and  convincing  an  exhibition,  and  my  visitor  con- 
tinued to  smoke  for  a  few  minutes ;  from  his  gravity  and  dignified 
manner,  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  something  more  to  expect,  and  I 
awaited  patiently  the  result.  Meanwhile  we  conversed  on  its  beauti- 
ful operation,  and  the  Professor  assured  me  that  he  was  convinced  that 
the  really  efficacious  portion  of  most  medicines  was  too  often  volatilized 
and  driven  oft'  in  preparing  them  ;  and  that  he  had,  by  long  study  and 
reflection,  become  convinced  that  burning  them  and  catching  and 
condensing  the  smoke  on  the  very  spot  where  their  curative  virtues 
could  be  demonstrated,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  scientific  way  of 
usiug  them.  I  expressed  myself  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  former  part  of  the  proposition,  and  modestly  hinted  that 
I  myself  had  long  been  convinced  that  most  of  the  therapeutic  virtues 
of  our  medicines  were  undoubtedly  concealed  in  smoke  ;  the  oily 
nature  of  their  essential  parts  being  so  exquisitely  ethereal,  that  I 
feared  the  druggist  frequently  failed  in  condensing  them  in  such  a 
form  as  insured  their  practical  utility.  He  evidently  relished  this 
compliment,  for  I  observed  he  smiled  most  benignautly ;  as  the  segar 
burned,  I  noticed  he  continued  steadily  to  watch  the  beautiful  little 
golden  car,  and  to  slide  it  towards  his  mouth,  with  a  couple  of  rose- 
tipped  fingers,  which  he  used  most  charmingly.  The  truth  now 
flashed  upon  my  benighted  optics,  and  I  perceived  it  was  a  beautiful 
scientific  device  to  catch  the  ashes  !  The  Professor  in  a  few  moments 
convinced  me  that  such  was  the  fact,  for  he  triumphantly  displayed  it 
half  full  of  the  remains  of  the  remedy  and  its  envelope.  Finally  he 
assured  me  that  almost  any  remedy  could  be  thus  used,  and  even 
tobacco,  by  this  wonderful  invention,  could  be  so  far  divested  of  its 
nicotine  that  the  devotee  was  not  obliged  to  expectorate,  and  could 
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devote  his  entire  attention  to  watching  the  graceful  convolutions  of 
the  smoke  and  enjoy  that  dreamy  forgetfulness  of  self,  which  the  over- 
wrought brains  and  enlarged  views  of  most  smokers  so  preeminently 
demands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  escape  the  objection  of  that  "  slightly 
unpleasant  aroma"  apparent  to  some  over-sensitive  ladies,  when  a 
gentleman  having  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  fine  pair  of  lungs, 
approached  them  in  the  parlor  or  a  stage-coach ;  even  the  slight  in- 
crease of  this  disagreeable  aroma,  produced  by  an  occasional  indulg- 
ence at  the  bar,  to  which  some  "  gentlemen  "  are  occasionally  addicted, 
the  Professor  assured  me  was  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  one 
of  his  "Aromatic  Medicated  Powders,"  attacking  the  brandy  in  that 
great  fire-place,  the  lungs. 

I  expressed  myself  as  highly  gratified  by  the  exhibition,  but  assured 
the  Professor  I  could  not  yet  consistently  join  the  most  distinguished 
of  my  academic  brethren,  in  publicly  expressing  my  delight  at  this 
beautiful  and  scientific  addition  to  our  meagre  Materia  Medica ;  but 
that  I  would  unquestionably  announce  the  discovery  in  the  Scalpel. 
The  Professor  departed  with  a  very  polite  expression  of  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  interview,  and  graciously  assured  me  at  the  door  that  he 
was  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  my  brethren  in  their  estimate  of  my 
Ishmaelitish  character.  I  bowed  my  thanks  for  the  delicate  compli- 
ment, and  the  Professor  departed  to  dream  of  immortality  and  his 
"  medicated  segar." 

A  few  days  elapsed,  when  we  were  honored  by  a  good-looking  and 
rather  dirty  philosopher,  who  assured  us  he  had  discovered  by  analy- 
sis, the  precise  fractions  of  all  the  elements  lacking  in  the  blood  of 
consumptive  patients,  which  caused  the  deposit  of  tubercle !  To  do 
this,  he  had  spent  many  years  and  much  money ;  and  now  just  as  he 
was  about  reaping  his  laurels  by  conferring  the  great  blessing  on  the 
human  race,  another  claimed  the  merit  and  the  reward.  On  inquiring 
at  which  of  our  colleges  he  "graduated,"  he  assured  us  that  he  very 
much  regretted  that  he  had  not  yet  received  that  honor;  indeed  he 
had  not  fulfilled  the  requisitions,  as  his  time  for  years  had  been  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  this  great  discovery ;  in  short  he  had  not  studied 
at  all  !  As  his  opponent,  however,  a  bookseller,  was  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  secure  his  honors 
and  profits,  and  the  aid  of  "  the  profession."  He  modestly  stated  his 
plan  ;  he  proposed  to  form  a  great  hospital  and  laboratory,  where  the 
secret  "elements"  should  be  compounded,  and  the. blessing  dispensed 
to  the  pool-  for  the  simple  price  of  the  compound,  whilst  the  rich 
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should  pay  for  the  support  of  the  minister  of  health  who  presided  at 
the  altar.  He  had  already  received  the  assurance  of  aid  from  several 
very  influential  members  of  "  the  Academy,"  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress— who  had  promised  him  a  dip  into  the  public  treasury,  to  which 
he  naively  observed,  he  thought  himself  as  much  entitled  as  Morton. 
I  assured  him.  that  however  rejoiced  I  would  be  to  see  the  realization 
of  his  hopes,  I  could  not  share  the  honor  of  aiding  him  with  my 
brethren  of  the  Academy,  advising  him  to  apply  to  Drs.  Mott  and 
Parker  ;  I  told  him,  moreover,  that  my  therapeutic  reliance  and  best 
aid  was  already  committed  to  the  butcher  and  brewer,  with  the  occa- 
sional vulgar  aids  of  a  horse's  back,  a  good  set  of  flannels,  and  an  axe ; 
several  of  my  patients  keeping  their  pine  wood  ready-sawed,  for  chop- 
pins:,  in  the  back-yard,  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  them  by  exercising 
moderately  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  into  a  full  breath  or  two  of  fresh 
air.  He  named  several  members  of  the  Academy  as  worthy  of  my 
emulation  in  their  enlarged  humanitary  and  scientific  views  of  his 
great  secret,  but  I  told  him  I  was  getting  too  old  for  such  exciting 
disputes  as  the  great  discovery  had  already  begun  to  originate  in  the 
newspapers,  and  that  I  feared,  moreover,  the  great  length  of  my  nose 
would  positively  prevent  the  use  of  the  remedy,  as  the  grand  element 
that  formed  its  base  was  exceedingly  offensive  in  its  origin.  This  evi- 
dently befogged  the  Philanthropist,  and  he  showed  conclusively  by 
his  wondering  stare  that  he  was  convinced  of  my  insanity.  I  accom- 
panied him  to  the  door,  and  as  he  was  a  remarkably  handsome  fellow, 
his  pity  for  my  mental  infirmity  nettled  me  not  a  little.  I  had  just 
looked  in  the  glass  to  adjust  my  neckcloth,  and  I  did  not  feel  very 
amiable  at  the  reflection,  especially  when  I  looked  at  him  ;  so  I  advised 
him  first  to  see  Drs.  Mott  and  Parker,  and  get  their  certificates,  and 
then  go  over  to  Jersey  City  and  obtain  the  valuable  aid  and  counsel 
of  the  dear  old  clergyman  whose  "  sands  of  life n  must  now  need 
replenishing ;  he  could  give  him  a  hoist  with  the  "  compound,"  and 
fill  his  hopper  for  a  fresh  start.  This  riled  him  a  little,  and  he  de- 
parted in  double  quickstep. 

Sometimes  the  philosophers  approach  us  in  a  more  modest  way ; 
they  send  flattering  letters  and  testimonials,  accompanied  with  pack- 
ages of  fragrant  powders,  and  beautifully  gilt  bottles,  reposing  on 
cotton,  and  inclosed  in  exquisitely-painted  boxes,  to  our  den ;  these 
are  laid  on  the  table,  and  frequently  greet  us  by  couples,  as  we  enter 
after  the  delights  of  several  hours'  visiting  at  our  hospital,  where  our 
patients  keep  catalogues  of  their  peculiar  aches  and  pains  to  read  to 
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us  for  our  diversion.  We  keep  a  great  repository  of  these  articles  in 
the  back-yard,  and  although  it  would  be  rather  difficult,  and  slightly 
unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  the  manufacturers,  were  we  able  to 
reproduce  them,  we  nevertheless  appreciate  the  honor  intended  us, 
though  we  can  not  say  much  for  the  sagacity  of  the  donors.  A  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  philanthropist  of  New-Jersey,  impressed  with 
pity  for  the  aversion  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  use  of  the  tooth- 
brush, has  sent  us  a  magnificently  gilt  bottle  of  a  wonderful  com- 
pound, which  has  the  magical  power  of  "  removing  all  the  particles  of 
food  which  lodge  between  the  teeth,"  and  this  without  the  usual 
destructive  action  of  "  other  compounds"  "on  the  enamel !  It  has  the 
names  of  several  distinguished  citizens  and  physicians,  governors, 
judges,  clergymen,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Newark,  testifying  to  its  great  pow- 
er, and  a  very  remarkable  one  of  its  own,  namely,  the  Zozodont ! 
which  we — very  unhandsomely,  to  be  sure,  but  we  couldn't  help  it 
when  we  thought  of  the  sagacity  of  the  proprietor  in  sending  to  us — 
chose  to  read — No-you-don't.  After  satisfying  our  vision  with  its 
beautiful  exterior,  we  handed  it  to  the  servant  to  be  deposited  in  the 
cache  where  such  multitudes  of  its  predecessors  already  repose. 

One  evening  as  we  were  reposing  on  our  office-couch,  we  observed 
carefully  descending  the  steps,  a  most  extraordinary  apparition  ;  a 
great  number  of  bags,  which  had  evidently  done  long  duty  as  pillow- 
cases, though  they  were  of  snowy  whiteness,  filled  to  repletion,  were 
hanging  in  an  indescribably-shaped  mass,  around  a  striped  home- 
spun petticoat ;  the  whole  came  moving  slowly  towards  us,  aided  by  a 
pair  of  huge  men's  boots,  which  evidently  contained  a  couple  of  legs, 
under  the  action  of  volition.  On  looking  closely  to  find  the  power 
that  controlled  the  moving  mass,  we  discovered  two  sunken  eyes, 
encircled  with  ebony,  and  a  nose,  and  a  couple  of  lips,  the  whole  bor- 
dered with  a  huge  and  snowy- white  night-cap ;  the  face  looked  so 
indescribably  wrinkled  and  dried,  that  had  I  been  a  spiritualist,  I 
might  readily  have  believed  its  arrival  direct  from  the  catacombs  of 
Egypt,  where  it  had  been  reposing  inclosed  in  its  mummy-cloth,  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  a  special  missionary  for  my 
conversion  from  the  error  of  my  ways,  and  a  joyful  embrace  by  my 
academic  and  pill-giving  brethren.  I  am  constitutionally  oppressed 
with  a  reverence  for  age — providing  the  specimen  be  not  a  doctor — 
and  I  advanced  to  offer  a  chair  to  the  venerable  woman — though  I 
must  confess  I  did  not  readily  perceive  how  she  could  sit  down,  sur- 
rounded witli  her  medical  merchandise,  for  the  bags  were  evidently  filled 
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with  dried  herbs,  and  looked  as  large  as  a  moderate  hay-cock ;  she 
stood  for  a  few  minutes,  and  closely  scanned  my  person ;  two  withered 
hands  were  at  length  projected  from  the  mass,  and  these  clutched  a 
large  black  bottle ;  this  the  hands  deposited  with  great  care  on  the 
table ;  then  there  was  a  long  and  distressing  exercise  of  coughing, 
which  assured  me  that  the  old  clock  was  getting  as  shackly  inside  as 
its  exterior  was  withered  and  worn ;  it  was  plain  enough  that  the 
kind  and  universal  Mother  was  soon  going  to  claim  her  contingent, 
and  take  my  poor  old  black  medical  sister  to  rest.  I  offered  her  a 
glass  of  wine  which  happened  to  be  on  the  table,  assuring  the  old 
lady  it  was  not  physic,  but  a  good  and  wholesome  drink ;  she 
would  not  touch  it,  however,  till  I  poured  out  a  glass  and  drank  it 
myself ;  she  then  graciously  accepted  it,  for  she  had  untied  her  bun- 
dles, which  were  attached  on  strings  about  her  neck  and  waist,  and 
they  lay  in  a  huge  heap  on  the  floor,  whilst  she  reposed  her  old  bones 
in  an  arm-chair  ;  I  could  almost  fancy  I  heard  them  rattle  under  the 
impulse  of  the  spasmodic  cough.  The  wine  and  the  rest,  at  length 
calmed  her  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  state  her  errand.  She  was  so 
kind  as  to  assure  me  that  hearing  I  was  a  great  doctor,  she  knew  I 
must  have  used  the  "ile  of  a-arth-vorms  for  the  rheumatiz  and  sprains ;" 
she  had  made  a  bottle  of  it  "  a  purpus"  for  me,  and  she  had  brought 
it  fresh  from  Jarsey,  where  she  dug  'em  her  own  sef,  and  biled  'em 
with  sassafas-wood  ;  dey  were  de  nicest,  fattest  vorms  she  could  find, 
and  she  digged  'em  in  Deacon  Fuller's  garden,  close  by  de  church ; 
"dere's  nottin  in  dat  bottle,"  said  she,  "but  de  rale  juice  and  de  fat," 
pointing  her  long,  skinny,  black  finger  at  the  bottle  ;  "  I'm  a  God- 
fearin'  woman,  Mr.  Doctor,  and  I  wouldn't  tell  you  so  if  it  wasn't 
true ;  Deacon  Fuller,  and  de  Dominie,  and  all  de  people  knows  me  ; 
and  do  de  doctor  dere  laughs  at  me  and  calls  me  an  old  vitch,  I  don't 
care  nottin  for  him  ;  and  I  wouldn't  sell  him  any  of  my  ile,  no,  not  if 
he  starved  to  det,  I  wouldn't."  I  assured  the  old  lady  I  had  long  been 
familiar  with  the  reputation  of  the  medical  "  vartue"  of  a-arth-worms, 
and  highly  appreciated  her  kindness  in  preparing  me  a  bottle  of  the 
pure  oil.  Heaven  forgive  me !  but  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  have 
found  fat  exuding  from  the  poor  old  anatomy  before  me,  as  from  an 
earth-worm.  I  was  entirely  sincere  in  assuring  her  I  had  heard  of  the 
virtues  of  the  earth-worm,  for  I  had,  before  Heaven  ;  ay !  and  from  a 
Bishop,  too,  a  classically  educated  T3ishop  !  What  think  you,  reader,  of 
a  President  of  the  Academy  telling  his  class  for  a  series  of  years  how 
he  went  to  market  and  stole  a  piece  of  meat  to  rub  it  on  his  wai  ts  ! 
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lie  cured  thein,  by  the  rood,  as  lie  assured  us,  by  that  j)rocess  !  I  gave 
the  old  lady  a  plaster  in  the  shape  of  a  three-dollar  note,  for  which  I 
thought  myself  well  paid  in  this  addition  to  my  collection  of  photo- 
graphs ;  pray  heaven  the  reader  may  think  so  too.  The  old  lady 
departed  highly  delighted  with  her  reception,  and  left  us  in  a  mood 
which  produced  some  reflections  which,  though  they  may  not  be  so 
pleasing  to  our  medical  readers,  we  trust  will  not  be  entirely  without 
profit  to  those  who  sometimes  think  for  themselves. 

A  childish  enthusiast,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  healthy  or 
diseased  structure,  an  uneducated  and  needy  man,  and  a  poor  old 
black  woman,  conceive  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  sell  their  nos- 
trums as  the  half-educated  young  men  who  buy  their  diplomas  at  our 
medical  colleges.  And  why  have  they  not  ?  The  little  man  and  his 
pretty  segars,  the  other  with  his  paper  or  jug  of  "  elements,"  and  the 
poor  woman  and  her  worm-juice,  are  certainly  less  likely  to  derange 
nature's  efforts  to  cure  disease,  than  a  powerful  gut-scraper  of  a  cathar- 
tic that  shall  irritate  every  artery  and  vein  of  a  human  stomach  and 
its  twenty-six  feet  of  intestines.  In  the  use  of  the  nostrum,  nature  is 
at  least  permitted  to  retain  the  serum  of  her  blood,  and  not  prostrated 
by  exhaustion  and  irritation ;  she  may  then  favorably  exert  her  own 
powers,  without  being  robbed  of  the  very  blood  which  the  Creator 
has  provided  for  the  daily  renewal  of  the  tissues  lost  by  breathing  and 
exercise.  It  requires  years  and  years  of  reflection  to  realize  the  om- 
nipotent power  of  nature,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  exquisitely-balanced 
forces  of  the  system  in  health.  Our  colleges  never  can  have  a  full 
corps  of  philosophical  professors  ;  besides,  there  is  not  one  young  man 
in  a  hundred,  who  has  the  natural  bias  or  acquirements  necessary  to 
confirm  him  in  the  honesty  and  dignity  of  acting  as  the  adviser,  not 
the  pill-purveyor,  to  a  family.  We  contend  that  the  ignorance  and 
vanity  of  the  people  in  this  dollar-and-cent  age,  is  much  better  suited, 
and  their  bodies  less  likely  to  suffer  by  the  vender  of  nostrums,  vile 
and  contemptible  as  he  is,  than  the  rash  and  uneducated  physician. 

But  when  we  see  medical  men  claiming  respectable  positions  in 
society,  and  who  have  wives  and  children  of  their  own,  and  we  know 
that  they  receive  a  percentage  on  their  prescriptions  from  the  apothe- 
cary who  compounds  them,  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  that  the 
nostrum-seller  is  not  the  best  citizen  of  the  two. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Visit  to  a  Mad-house — Curious  Narrative  of  a  Vitriol- 
Thrower  ;  Psychology  of  that  Propensity. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Not  long  ago  I  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  an 
acquaintance  who  held  the  position  of  resident  physician  at  an  Insane 
Asylum.  On  the  occasion  of  my  call,  my  friend  was  absent ;  and 
having  decided  to  await  his  return,  one  of  the  keepers  proposed  to 
show  me  the  sights,  as  a  particular  favor,  on  that  day — only  certain 
days  being  set  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  At  first  I 
refused,  as  there  is  nothing  more  repugnant  to  my  feelings  than  a 
merely  inquisitive  view  of  distress  ;  but  finally  gave  way  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  keeper,  who  assured  me  that  many  of  those  who 
were  not  raving,  enjoyed  their  fancies,  and  were  more  happy  than  if 
made  to  understand  the  unreality  of  their  imagined  positions. 

I  went  through  the  different  apartments  occupied  by  self-constituted 
kings,  emperors,  virtuosos,  philosophers,  etc.,  while  my  companion 
performed  the  part  of  showman  exhibiting  his  wild  animals  ;  at  length 
he  informed  me  that  we  had  visited  the  different  patients  who  were 
"  sights,"  excepting  the  raving  mad,  whom  I  refused  to  see — when  a 
plaintive  voice  struck  up  a  hymn  hi  a  minor  key.  "  There !"  exclaimed 
the  keeper,  "  is  a  strange  case,  they  say,  which  I  forgot ;  anew  arrival 
only  two  days  ago  ;"  and  conducting  me  to  a  room  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  he  unlocked  the  door.  As  we  entered,  the  occupant,  a  tall, 
thin,  genteel-looking  man,  elegantly  clad  in  the  plainest  and  most 
simple  attire,  ceased  singing,  and  received  us  with  the  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  At  this  moment  a  bell  rang,  and  my 
attendant  observing  that  I  seemed  interested  with  the  patient,  went 
out,  remarking  that  he  was  summoned  to  his  duty,  and  I  might  proba- 
bly find  the  doctor  in  his  office  when  I  ended  my  interview,  leaving 
with  me  the  key  of  the  door. 

The  strangeness  of  my  position  as  pro  tern,  keeper  of  a  lunatic,  struck 
me  forcibly,  but  a  glance  at  the  patient  reassured  me.  "  You  have 
been  viewing  the  4  sights,'  sir,  I  presume,"  said  he.  I  replied  that  I 
had,  but  the  "  sights"  I  had  seen  were  rather  a  reproof  to  impertinent 
curiosity  than  a  gratification  to  me.  He  said  :  "  My  experience  as  a 
resident  in  this  place  has  been  brief,  and  I  would  prefer  to  remain 
undisturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  curious  visitors ;  I  can  not  say  what 
the  effect  of  visits  to  the  patients  K  although  I  imagine  that  they  are 
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agreeable  in  preference  to  the  monotony  of  solitude,  and  please  alike 
the  visitor  who  has  a  taste  for  eccentricities,  and  the  visited  who  take 
delight  in  an  opportunity  for  exhibiting  themselves."  His  apparent 
rationality  and  sensible  observation  caused  me  to  ask  what  misfortune 
had  been  the  means  of  his  introduction  to  the  house  of  sorrow. 
"  What  the  world  calls  justice,"  he  replied,  "  or,  rather,  what  the  law 
terms  justice.  I  will  readily  inform  you  of  the  circumstances  that 
brought  about  this  consequence — although  it  has  never  been  revealed 
before — and  leave  the  conclusion  to  your  own  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion, whether  I  am  deserving  of  the  character  given  to  those  confined 
in  this  place. 

"  I  received  an  early  religious  and  moral  education,  and  was  made 
aware  of  the  responsibility  which  my  education  and  position  in  life 
imposed  upon  me ;  I  never  satisfied  myself  with  a  superficial  observ- 
ation, but  sought  diligently  for  the  causes  of  effects  either  in  the 
workings  of  social  life  or  the  phenomena  of  nature.  As  I  grew  up  to 
manhood,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  difference  between  the 
professions  of  mankind  and  the  principles  which  evidently  governed 
their  actions  ;  I  was  often  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  politeness  and 
the  forms  of  civilized  society  were  merely  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  deception.  As  I  had  money  at  my  command, 
there  was  no  necessity  of  employing  myself  in  business  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth ;  so  I  determined  to  devote  my  time  and  means  to 
improve  the  condition  of  my  fellow-man,  and  endeavor  to  correct 
some  of  the  many  evils  existing  in  the  different  grades  of  society. 

"One  evening,  while  in  my  room  alone,  reflecting  upon  the  subject, 
and  deeply  absorbed  in  meditation,  a  rapping  at  my  door  announced 
a  visitor,  who  entered  at  my  bidding.  He  was  dressed  in  the  latest 
fashionable  style,  which  had  the  effect  of  diverting  attention  from  his 
face,  that,  although  not  repulsive,  was  set  off  by  a  horrible  long  nose,* 
giving  the  impression  that  he  could  scent  any  secret. 

"He  introduced  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  a  practical  philanthro- 
pist, and  had  aided  many  in  their  journey  through  life,  so  man^  that 
I  could  not  count  them  during  a  whole  lifetime.    Said  he  :  'I  claim  the 


*  On  hearing  the  whole  of  the  patient's  narrative,  I  was  gratified  to  know  that  the 
description  given  to  the  character  did  not  correspond  with  the  features  of  a  well-known 
medical  editor-friend  of  mine,  and  consequently  exonorated  the  Doctor  from  the  indi- 
viduality suggested  by  his  enemies.  [A  very  amiable  apology,  and  one  which  we  per- 
fectly appreciate. — Ed.  Scalpel.] 
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merit  of  originality  among  mankind,  and  date  my  career  back  to  the 
period  .when  Eve  found  herself  in  need  of  a  dress,  which  she  adapted 
according  to  my  suggestion  ;  my  accomplishments  are  many,  but  I 
devote  my  talents  more  particularly  to  one  occupation,  which  has  been 
most  successful  and  takes  up  the  greatest  portion  of  my  time,  in  the 
capacity  of  the  leader  of  fashion.  As  you  seem  desirous  of  hearing 
an  account  of  my  labors,  I  will  recount  a  part  to  you. 

"  4  For  a  period  of  considerable  length  after  my  first  services  were 
rendered  to  humanity,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  leisure  time  which  I 
devoted  to  the  formation  of  plans  since  developed.  When  people 
began  to  form  cities,  and  became  prosperous,  I  offered  my  professional 
services,  and  soon  found  the  demand  for  my  talents  growing  so  that 
I  appointed  deputies,  who  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  number 
ever  since.  As  it  was  a  part  of  my  plan  to  be  systematic  in  my  arrange- 
ments, I  always  selected  the  most  licentious  and  wealthy  city  of  the 
time  as  a  particular  place  from  whence  to  issue  my  edicts  and  direc- 
tions to  my  admirers  and  devotees ;  thus  I  have  had  a  regular  succes- 
sion, although  a  little  different  from  my  friends  the  Popes' ;  mine  has 
been  merely  a  succession  of  places  to  suit  the  changes  of  time,  amongst 
which  I  may  mention  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Corinth,  Pompeii,  and  Rome  : 
but  I  will  neither  bore  you  nor  waste  my  own  valuable  time  particu- 
larizing events  in  those  remote  ages,  and  proceed  to  your  own  time. 
I  have  established  myself  and  my  office  permanently  here  in  New- 
York,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  know  that  my  services  were 
never  more  in  demand  than  at  the  present  moment,  and  my  assistants 
never  so  numerous  as  now  ;  counting  as  the  recipients  of  my  patron- 
age the  most  wealthy  persons  in  the  community,  who  notwithstanding 
their  wealth,  are  continually  importuning  me  for  something  new  ;  and 
in  order  to  gratify  them  I  am  often  obliged  to  reproduce  my  former 
devices,  with  a  slight  alteration  and  a  new  name.  Any  other  brain 
than  my  own  would  give  way  to  the  constant  pressure  of  invention. 
Sometimes  I  find  it  convenient  to  copy  a  costume  from  the  savages — 
to  whose  wardrobes  I  also  contribute — although  they  are  less  tractable, 
and  unwilling  to  adopt  fashions  that  interfere  with  comfort  or  con- 
venience ;  for  instance,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  introduce  the  grace- 
ful bustle,  nor  the  hooped-skirt,  though  my  importunate  admirers  in 
this  city  received  it  with  rapture ;  the  copper-colored  ladies  rejected 
these  elegant  appendages,  because  they  alleged  that  they  interfered 
with,  their  domestic  duties  of  carrying  home  the  game,  and  chopping 
wood.    Indeed,  they  observed  that  in  many  places  the  trees  in  the 
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forest  grew  too  near  together  to  admit  their  passing  conveniently, 
should  they  adopt  them ;  and  naively  said,  that  as  each  animal  their 
lords  killed  had  but  one  skin,  they  thought  the  Great  Spirit  had  in- 
tended his  children  also  to  be  content  with  one. 

"  '  Sometimes  the  community  ungratefully  cry  out,  after  the  severest 
exercise  of  my  genius  in  getting  up  something  new,  "  What  a  devil 
of  a  fashion  !"  but  that  does  not  affect  its  adoption.  The  clergy  also 
sometimes  berate  me  for  my  inventions,  but  I  am  so  forgiving  in  dis- 
position as  to  not  forget  them  in  dispensing  my  gifts,  which  their 
fashionable  congregations  acceptably  adopt.  One  of  my  elegant  in- 
ventions, which  I  flatter  myself  is  a  master-piece,  was  originally  made 
after  my  design  by  my  old  friends  the  Inquisitors,  who  failed  in  busi- 
ness abroad,  but  the  design  being  too  good  to  be  lost,  it  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  my  deputies  in  New- York,  who,  less  exclusive,  renewed 
it  under  the  name  of  corset,  and  no  fashionable  family  can  dispense 
with  it.  For  the  use  of  children,  I  invented  hooks  and  eyes  ;  indeed 
I  scarcely  need  to  extend  an  invitation  to  either  the  rich  or  poor  to 
•  accept  my  favors ;  for  if  you  observe,  a  fashion  descends  in  regular 
order  from  the  millionaire  to  their  scullion,  making  the  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  of  costly  materials,  and  by  the  time  the  lowest 
is  reached,  I  have  to  get  out  something  new  for  the  first  grade.  Thus 
I  accommodate  all  classes,  and  gratify  every  body. 

"  '  My  principal  object  in  calling  upon  you,'  he  continued,  'is  to  ask 
your  aid  in  founding  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons 
whose  means  will  not  permit  them  to  rank  with  the  first  grade,  in 
adopting  the  fashions ;  I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  the  extent  of 
extreme  suffering  our  unfortunate  and  tasteful,  though  poor  country 
women  must  endure  from  the  deprivation  of  so  elevated  a  recreation. 
I  assure  you  there  is  no  greater  torment  in  civilized  life  next  to  the 
fear  of  death  itself;  the  proverb,  "You  might  as  well  be  out  of  the 
world  as  out  of  the  fashion,"  so  often  quoted,  verifies  my  statement, 
How  many  wives  pine  away  and  die  with  early  sorrow  after  battling 
unsuccessfully  with  the  fashionable  world,  and  go  down  to  an  early 
and  dishonored  grave  because  deprived  by  penurious  husbands  of  their 
only  enjoyment  ?  Death  from  this  cruel  cause  foots  up  dreadfully  in 
the  bills  of  mortality  !  Give  me  your  money  and  your  time  for  this 
proposed  Institute  or  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  the  fashion-struck,  and 
with  so  excellent  a  charity  in  working-order,  my  mission  will  be  an 
accomplished  triumph;  and  we  shall  descend  to  immortality  as_  the 
greatest  pi  lilai  it  1  ironists  of  the  age.' 
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u  As  the  fiend — for  he  could  be  no  other — approached  this  point,  I 
walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  pointed  with  an  expression  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  He  departed,  bowing  low,  with  a  demo- 
niac grin.  I  had  been  spell-bound  whilst  he  progressed  with  his  nar- 
ration, but  as  his  villainous  scheme  reached  the  culmination,  I  recovered 
myself.  When  he  left  my  presence,  I  was  soon  lost  in  meditation  on 
the  strangeness  of  the  visitor,  and  his  mission  ;  his  boasted  power  and 
ascendency  in  the  world  there  were  many  arguments  to  sustain.  Mus- 
ing thus,  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  looking  at  the  wall,  a  pano- 
rama seemed  to  move  before  my  eyes.  The  fire  was  burning  in  my 
grate,  and  directly  opposite  to  it,  behind  me,  stood  my  toilet-glass  on 
the  dressing-stand,  this  inclined  at  an  angle,  reflecting  the  glow  of  the 
fire  upwards  on  the  wall,  formed  an  oval,  exhibiting  scenes  and  figures 
that  changed  with  the  rapidity  of  thought ;  here  I  noticed  that  pros- 
perity had  generally  the  effect  of  causing  the  prosperous  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  and  money  to  the  gratification  of  what  they 
termed  taste,  or  fashion.  I  observed  the  palaces  that  reared  their 
forms  like  whited  sepulchres  over  the  busy  streets  where  hundreds 
were  daily  immured — like  the  attendants  upon  the  priests  at  a  heathen 
temple — in  handing  out  unnecessary  and  costly  fabrics  to  the  throng- 
ing devotees  of  fashion  ;  I  saw  the  appearance  of  the  human  figure — 
that  noble  form  which  the  Maker  of  the  universe  had  made  with 
matchless  grace  and  symmetry,  now  a  hideous  distortion  by  the  rules 
of  fashion  ;  the  inverted,  balloon-like  forms  that  crowded  the  narrow 
streets,  to  make  up  whose  shape  the  monsters  of  the  deep  contribute 
their  quota  ;  the  mine  yields  its  strength  ;  the  cane-brake  is  reduced. 
I  observed  the  absurd  little  bonnets  worn  by  the  ladies,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which,  relative  to  the  costliness,  seemed  to  verify  the  favorite 
theory  of  Hahnemann.  I  noticed  the  assimilation  of  the  men  of 
fashion  to  the  poodle  and  pug  species,  with  their  dog-like  collars  tied 
round  their  neck  by  a  blue  or  pink  ribbon  ;  while  the  full  nether-gar- 
ments appeared  inflated  with  pride  at  the  triumph  over  their  eel-skin 
sized  predecessors ;  and  the  shad-like  coats  which  held  up  their  tails 
with  1  he  importance  of  their  elevation  above  the  trailing  skirts  of  the 
late  favorites  ;  while  bell-crowns  rung  changes  upon  the  stove-pipe 
hats.  Thus  innumerable  scenes  were  depicted,  and  all  the  incongru- 
ities in  the  adoption  of  fashion  assured  me  that  it  was  not  the  result 
of  true  civilization,  nor  any  part  of  a  scheme  of  morality  and  virtue, 
as  pretended  by  some,  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  refinement  of 
feeling  and  manners,  but  the  effects  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
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devil  himself,  whose  integrity  of  purpose  in  carrying  out  his  designs  of 
destruction  upon  mankind  by  his  means,  and  their  own  cooperation,  I 
had  no  reason  to  doubt.  Finally,  my  dear  sir,  I  passed  in  review  the 
selfishness  and  disregard  of  distress  engendered  by  fashion-worshippers, 
and  became  convinced  that  I  possessed  a  full  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  most  of  the  evil  existing  in  the  world,  and  the  true  reason  for  the 
hypocrisy  and  domestic  unhappiness  of  our  unhappy  people. 

"  Then  came  the  question,  How  to  check  it  ?  By  contributing  my 
money  even  to  engage  a  lawful  opposition  to  it,  by  lecturers,  writers,  or 
others,  would  only  be  an  indirect  mode  of  diffusing  it.  At  last  the 
idea  came  to  me :  I  would  apply  myself  to  the  destruction  of  the 
objects  of  their  infatuation ;  to  this  effect  I  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  finally  perfected  an  invention  which  I  could  conceal  while 
walking  along  the  streets,  and  by  a  pressure  of  my  finger  on  the 
mechanism  I  used,  project  a  powerful  chemical  fluid  upon  any  object 
I  selected,  without  a  personal  injury  to  the  individual.  I  tried  my 
invention,  and  found  it  to  work  admirably.  For  several  months  I  fre- 
quented the  principal  street  of  my  native  city,  occupied  as  a  prome- 
nade by  the  fashionables,  constantly  plying  my  destructive  agency, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  triumph  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers, that  daily  chronicled  the  effect  of  the  unknown  destroyer.  At 
length  the  police,  rendered  unusually  active  by  the  stimulus  of  a  large 
reward,  discovered  me  as  the  destroyer.  I  was  tried  for  an  offense 
against  the  law,  and  would  have  been  sentenced  to  prison,  except  for 
the  representations  and  influence  of  my  relatives  who  thought  they 
could  secure  my  property  by  causing  me  to  be  confined  as  a  lunatic 
within  this  place.  I  only  regret  now  that  I  am  compelled  to  remain 
here  inactive,  while  the  evil  I  would  suppress  is  spreading.  And  I 
endeavor  to  console  myself  by  moral  reflections  and  studies,  passing  my 
time  peaceably,  and  without  injury  to  any  one,  believing  that  in  my 
work  of  destruction  I  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience." 

As  he  terminated  his  relation  I  left  him,  assuring  him  that  nearly 
all  reformers  had  been  the  subjects  of  persecution,  and  that  a  reflective 
mind  and  active  temperament,  with  such  experience  as  he  had,  would 
probably  be  driven  to  the  same  expedient  for  a  remedy  to  check  such 
an  evil  as  he  had  undertaken  to  suppress.  M. 
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Art.  Y.—The  Dry  Bones  of  the  Probang  Controversy  Dissected  and 
Articulated,  but  not  Whitewashed;  a  perfect  Skeleton;  by  the 
Editor.  Who  was  accountable  for  the  Fatal  Result  ?  Was  the 
Course  of  Drs.  Mott  and  JBeales  justifiable  ? 

"  Tim  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doea  not  show  the  masks  and  mummeries  and 
triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  daintily  as  candle-light." 

It  is  just  as  natural  for  some  men  to  analyze  the  evidence  and  facts 
of  a  mooted  case,  as  it  is  for  others  to  receive  the  opinions  of  their 
distinguished  brethren  as  gospel,  and  to  join  the  strongest  party;  some 
are  morally  so  constituted  that  they  can  not  value  assertions  as  proof, 
and  must  weigh  even  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  their  fellows  in  evidence 
of  facts  cognizable  by  the  senses — to  see  how  far  they  harmonize  with 
their  own  convictions  and  experience,  in  determining  their  value  as 
testimony.  We  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  belong  to  the  latter  class ; 
moreover,  we  think  that  we  understand  to  our  thorough  satisfaction 
the  antecedents  of  the  great  controversy,  that  has  culminated  after  a 
full  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  its  extensive 
publicity.  There  are,  unfortunately,  for  the  dignity  of  medical  men, 
such  extraordinary  facilities  for  fostering  the  prejudices  of  the  com- 
munity by  innuendoes  and  slander,  and  it  would  almost  seem  such  an 
impossibility  of  any  rational  investigation  of  the  phenomena  and  reme- 
dies for  diseases  by  non-professional  men,  otherwise,  acute  and  even 
highly  intellectual,  that  all  medical  differences  are  fostered  by  cliques 
and  parties  governed  by  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  prejudices,  till 
nothing  but  a  grand  explosion  and  public  discussion  gives  the  neces* 
sary  data  for  even  a  probable  discovery  of  the  truth  in  the  question 
at  issue. 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  we  assume  the  widest  latitude  in  out 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  determination  of  men's 
motives ;  we  are  no  favorite  with  our  professional  and  academic 
brethren,  because  we  will  not  join  their  cliques,  and  contend  that  it  is 
possible  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  rational  treatment  of  the  body  in 
health  and  disease  ;  we  will  not  allow  our  brethren  even  when  clothed 
in  the  impressive  panoply  of  academic  and  incorporated  drapery,  to 
escape  the  free  criticism  of  the  Scalpel  ;  they  excise  tumors,  open 
abscesses,  (when  they  are  acute  enough  to  discover  them,)  and  make 
post-mortems ;  we  do  the  same ;  the  Scalpel  is  our  case  book ;  we 
hope  this  exposition  will  prove  a  post-mortem  of  this  "subject,"  at 
least. 
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According  to  Dr.  Green's  record  of  the  case,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Whitney,  a  gentleman  of  fifty-two  years  of  age,  accustomed  to  gener- 
ous living,  but  by  no  means  intemperate,  called  at  his  office  for  con- 
sultation and  treatment  on  the  25th  of  October.  Dr.  Green  examined 
his  fauces,  and  discovered  a  diseased  condition  of  the  lining  membrane 
and  one  of  the  tonsils ;  his  chest  was  examined  by  the  stethoscope 
and  the  other  aids  derivable  from  a  large  experience,  and  he  says  he 
found  "  the  mucous  rale  or  click"  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of 
tubercular  deposits  in  the  superior  portion  of  the  left  lung.  The 
general  reader  will  understand  that  this  condition  of  things  indicates 
the  first  stage  of  pthisis  or  consumption.  The  diseased  portion  of  the 
tonsil  was  cut  off,  and  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  we  are  not  told  how 
strong,  was  applied  to  the  diseased  surface  of  the  fauces  ;  treatment, 
if  the  disease  existed,  and  could  reasonably  be  supposed  not  to  be  caused 
by  smoking  or  the  use  of  stimuli — that  every  practical  man  will  pro- 
nounce perfectly  proper  and  justifiable.  This  treatment  by  lunar  caustic 
solution  was  continued  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  October  also;  and 
here  we  feel  impelled  to  observe  we  differ  from  Dr.  Green :  our  ex. 
perience  in  throat  diseases,  it  is  true,  is  limited ;  but  from  a  very 
extended  observation  on  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  other 
passages  of  the  human  body  equally  delicate  in  structure,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  best  results  of  its  action  are  only  realized  by  its  far  rarer 
use,  and  that  when  over-used  it  will  often  produce  inflammation 
and  ulceration  ;  nature  will  not  be  driven  to  suit  the  views  of  the 
surgeon  or  the  patient ;  time  for  the  natural  reaction  of  the  minute 
blood-vessels  must  be  allowed,  after  they  have  been  so  decisively  and 
properly  stimulated  to  action ;  but  more  of  this  anon — we  only  make 
the  observation  here,  from  its  vital  importance  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  case.  Fortunately  for  himself,  as  we  think,  but  against  the  wishes 
of  Dr.  Green,  the  patient  did  not  again  apply  for  treatment  till  Novem- 
ber 9th  and  16th,  when  the  caustic  was  again  used,  and  he  was  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Green  to  be  better. 

Four  days  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  20th  of  November,  Dr.  Green 
made  another  examination  of  the  chest,  and  found  "  cavernous  respir- 
ation," or  indisputable  evidence  of  "  a  cavity  in  the  lung."  This  con- 
dition, our  readers  will  observe,  is  the  second  stage  of  pthisis,  or  that 
of  ulceration  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Green  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  his 
conclusion  ;  he  says  it  was  a  tubercular  cavity. 

Two  weeks  again  elapsed,  during  which  the  patient  did  not  appear 
at  Dr.  Green's  office  ;  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  come. 
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On  December  6th  Dr.  Green  put  in  practice  his  new  and  favorite 
remedy  for  the  healing  up  of  cavities  in  the  lungs.  He  injected  a 
drachm  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  of  the  strength  of 
fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  patient  expressed  himself  so  much 
better  that  he  desired  its  repetition  on  the  9th  inst. ;  from  the  copy 
of  Dr.  Green's  record,  which  we  possess,  we  are  not  quite  clear  whether 
it  was  done  ;  we  shall  assume,  however,  that  it  was  not,  but  that  the 
sponge  only  was  used. 

On  the  14th  of  December  his  last  visit  was  made,  and  Dr.  Green 
remarked  to  Dr.  Foy  that  he  had  intended  again  to  inject  on  that  day 
but  "  feared  he  would  not  succeed"  in  introducing  the  tube,  because 
of  the  irritable  condition  of  the  "  glottic  opening ;"  we  presume  that 
Dr.  Green  intended  to  overcome  this  by  further  applications  of  caustic, 
had  the  patient  consented  to  attend  with  the  required  regularity.  As 
this  was  the  last  application  made  by  Dr.  Green,  and  but  a  few  hours 
before  the  violent  and  fatal  attack,  for  which  Drs.  Beales  and  Mott 
were  called  to  attend  the  patient  at  his  residence,  and  Dr.  Green  did 
not  again  see  him,  it  is  very  important  to  observe  carefully  Dr. 
Green's  own  account  of  the  visit  and  the  circumstances  attending  the 
application.  Dr.  Green  having  anticipated  difficulty,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume he  was  on  his  guard,  and  used  the  probang  (a  slightly  curved 
piece  of  whalebone  with  a  small  sponge  tied  to  one  end)  with  his  cus- 
tomary adroitness.  Dr.  Green  has  several  times  been  so  kind  as  to 
invite  us  to  see  his  manipulations,  and  we  can  testify  to  his  great  gen- 
tleness and  dexterity.  The  patient,  however,  remarked,  Dr.  Green  says 
in  his  notes,  that  "  it  hurt  him  more"  than  it  had  done  at  any  time  of 
its  previous  use.  The  Doctor  says :  "  I  told  him  that  it  originated  from 
the  sudden  arrestment  of  the  instrument."  Now  as  the  sponge  probang 
only  was  applied  on  this  day,  and  to  the  fauces  only,  the  "  arrestment 
of  the  instrument"  must  have  been  due  to  spasmodic  action  of  the  fauces 
closing  upon  it ;  this  of  course  implies  mechanical  pressure  ;  we  do  not 
mean  by  Dr.  Green's  hand  acting  on  the  instrument,  though  we  are 
obliged  to  presume  he  pulled  it  out,  using  the  necessary  force  to  do  so, 
but  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  fauces  on  the  sponge  aggravated  by 
pulling  it  out ;  this  would  produce  the  greatest  pressure  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  pharynx  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  where  there 
was  a  large  abscess  as  revealed  on  the  post-mortem.  Here,  then,  it 
will  be  observed,  we  have  mechanical  irritation  added  to  the  chemical 
action  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Let  us  be  clearly  understood, 
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for  it  is  here  that  we  take  issue  with  Green  in  his  reliance  on,  and  ex- 
cessive use  of,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  thirty  years  of  observation  and  practice  in  surgery  have  availed 
any  thing  in  entitling  our  opinion  to  respect,  it  has  convinced  us  that 
there  can  be  no  greater  error  in  the  treatment  of  local  diseases  by 
caustics,  than  the  unfortunate  one  of  endeavoring  to  treat  them  by  any 
fixed  quantity  of  the  agent  employed,  and  too  frequent  repetition  of 
its  application  to  the  diseased  tissue.  Every  living  human  being  has  a 
different  shade  of  temperament  and  constitution.  No  two  wounds 
will  heal  at  the  same  time,  and  no  two  constitutions  are  alike  ;  of  a  dozen 
persons  afflicted  with  natural  small-pox,  fever,  or  any  other  specific 
disease,  no  two  will  probably  recover  or  die  on  the  same  day ;  even  if 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  Dr.  Green  is  not  infallible  in  his 
judgment.  We  have  been  obliged  to  administer  a  warm  bath  of  an 
hour's  duration,  before  we  could  withdraw  a  simple  whalebone  stilet 
from  the  urethra,  after  the  application  of  caustic  for  local  hyperemia 
and  irritability,  in  a  part  of  the  body  where  we  had  previously  applied 
it  hundreds  of  times  without  such  a  result  of  spasmodic  action.  It  is 
our  honest  conviction  that  Mr.  Whitney  died  from  the  consequences 
of  the  mechanical  action  of  the  sponge,  and  the  solution,  unitedly 
producing  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  glands  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx;  the  same  result  following  its  injection  into 
the  left  lung.  Once  a  fortnight,  and  far  oftener  once  a  month,  is  all  that 
we  believe  proper  in  an  equally  delicate  mucous  membrane,  namely, 
the  urethra. 

And  here  it  is  highly  pertinent  to  correct  a  very  absurd  assumption 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Green  and  many  others  ;  indeed  it  looks  very  like 
a  little  special  pleading  adapted  to  this  particular  case.  Why  is  it 
assumed  that  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  twenty  to  sixty  grains 
strength  to  the  ounce,  is  invariably  a  sedative  from  the  moment  of  its 
first  application  ?  Is  there  a  shadow  of  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so? 
Does  it  not  often  produce  so  high  a  degree  of  inflammation,  when 
injected  into  the  urethra  for  the  abortive  treatment  of  gonorrhea, 
that  the  surgeon  lias  cause  to  regret  its  use  ?  We  have  occasionally 
found  ourselves  thus  situated,  and  more  than  once  been  obliged  to 
open  80  abbess  thus  caused  by  suppurative  inflammation  in  one  of  the 
elands  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  skin,  when  the  result 
showed  that  the  mucous  membrane  was  not  ulcerated  by  the  action  of 
the  solution,  but  that  the  abscess  was  confined  to  the  gland  alone;  we 
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think  the  abscess  in  Mr.  Whitney's  neck  was  produced  precisely  in 
this  manner :  there  are  small  glands  existing  in  that  situation,  and 
every  surgeon  knows  that  they  are  very  likely  to  take  on  inflammation 
more  or  less  acute,  and  to  remain  for  months  without  involving  either 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  fauces,  or  the  external  skin,  or  to  end  in  sup- 
puration a  week  or  two  after  their  first  appearance.  The  idea  has 
been  suggested  that  the  inflammation  that  produced  this  abscess  was 
chronic,  and  had  subsisted  anterior  to,  and  duringDr.  Green's  treatment. 
We  should  be  sorry,  considering  his  great  experience  in  the  daily 
treatment  for  so  many  years  of  these  diseases,  to  think  it  possible.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary  then,  we  repeat,  that  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  pharynx  should  have  been  torn  by  any  violence  of  Dr.  Green's  in 
withdrawing  the  probang  ;  the  exciting  action  of  the  solution  and  the 
pressure  from  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  fauces  on  the  sponge  pro- 
bang,  might  prove  sufficient  to  produce  an  acute  abscess,  which 
would  suppurate  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  gland  commenced  to 
inflame  ;  we  believe  there  were  two  of  these  abscesses.  This  is  the 
only  possible  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  pus  should  gush  out  on  the 
first  incision  in  the  mesian  line  at  the  post-mortem,  and  that  the  thy- 
roid body  was  pushed  aside  from  its  central  position ;  the  fact  also 
that  the  large  hole  existed  in  the  only  abscess  supposed  to  exist  by 
Drs.  Mott  and  Beales,  seems  to  us  highly  rational  evidence  that  there 
must  have  been  more  than  one ;  otherwise  it  would  seem  impossible 
that  suflicient  pus  should  have  accumulated  within  its  cavity,  to  push 
the  thyroid  body  so  far  forward  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, at  the  first  step  of  the  examination.  In  offering  this  new 
explanation,  we  are  governed  by  the  analogy  in  every  respect,  of  the 
urethra  and  its  sub-mucous  glands. 

The  ulceration  of  the  left  lung,  we  are  convinced  was  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  injection.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
opinions  of  Drs.  Mott  and  Beales  that  the  cavity  was  not  tubercular. 
Dr.  Mott's  experience  admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  his  perfect  ability  to 
determine  the  point,  however  fatal  to  the  propriety  of  pr.  Green's 
injection.  Nature  has  carefully  guarded  the  lungs  by  the  ever- 
watchful  sentinel  that  presides  over  the  entrance  to  the  wind-pipe,  the 
glottic  opening  and  valve,  the  irritability  of  which  is  so  exquisite  as  to 
almost  to  compel  us  to  believe  it  has  a  separate  intelligence  ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  and  if  the  very  action  of  swallowing  did  not  necessarily  close  it, 
we  would  be  strangled  at  every  mouthful  we  attempted  to  swallow  ; 
nothing  but  its  natural  mucus  is  tolerated  by  the  windpipe  and 
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bronchial  ramifications,  and  this  must  be  coughed  up,  if  excessive,  from 
even  a  catarrh. 

The  idea  that  this  ulceration  could  not  have  been  produced  by  Dr. 
Green's  injection  of  the  lung,  because  it  was  not  immediately  continu- 
ous with  the  inflammation  discovered  at  the  divergence  of  the  bron- 
chia, would  be  quite  admissible  as  the  theory  of  a  Croton-water 
plumber,  but  reflects  very  little  credit  on  a  surgeon.  The  nice  depend- 
encies and  balance  of  the  living  forces,  do  not  admit  of  such  me- 
chanical logic ;  whatever  lowers  the  great  central  life-force  of  the 
nervous  system  of  organic  life,  invites  disease  to  the  peripheral  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves,  and  the  tissues  they  govern.  If  a  man's  nerv- 
ous system  receive  a  shock  either  from  a  chemical  or  mechanical 
cause,  we  should  like  to  know  by  what  rule  every  abscess  that  shall 
follow  is  to  be  determined  as  the  result  of  the  shock,  only  if  connected 
with  the  spot  on  which  it  was  known  to  have  impinged  ;  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  read  the  works  of  the  immortal  Hunter  to  a  far  differ- 
ent conclusion. 

Dr.  Green  can  not  fail  to  remember  the  horrible  death  of  James 
Griffin,  published  at  length  in  our  twenty-eighth  No.,  for  October  1855. 
That  man  was  killed  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  in  submitting  their  report  to  the 
Academy,  they  say  that  "  they  beg  leave  to  tender  their  thanks  to 
Professor  Green  and  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  visiting  physicians  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  who  kindly  aided  in  procuring  subjects,  (our  italics,)  and  in 
making  the  experiments  which  are  appended  and  which  form  the  basis 
of  this  report."  Signed, 

Willard  Parker,  M.D.,  Chairman. 
John  A.  Stone,  M.D., 
Isaac  Wood,  M.D. 

The  patient  who  was  in  the  second  stage  of  phthisis  only,  and  compar- 
atively  comfortable,  Avax  going  about  the  wards  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  lived  several  months.  The  committee  made  the  most 
minute  and  careful  detail  of  the  frightful  symptoms  they  said  "  they 
knew  it  must  produce,"  and  which  we  need  not  here  enumerate;  they 
are  such  as  always  precede  dissolution  from  the  introduction  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  trachea,  and  instantly  followed  in  this  dreadful  case. 
\Yc  have  been  obliged  to  open  the  windpipe,  and  so  have  many  other 
surgeons,  to  preserve  life  from  awful  spasms,  the  result  of  foreign  bodies 
accident  ally  passing  the  glottis  and  entering  the  windpipe.  James 
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Griffin  died  in  tioenty-six  hours,  from  that  cruel  experiment;  and  Br. 
Green  introduced  the  tube  with  his  own  hand.  The  post-niortem  re- 
vealed appearances  which  convinced  the  committee  that  the  symptoms 
and  death  were  caused  by  that  injection.  We  presume  that  neither 
Dr.  Green  nor  the  committee  will  deny  this.  We  published  the  entire 
case  from  the  published  minutes  of  the  Academy.  Only  yesterday,  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  veracity  assured  us  that  at  the  request  of  the 
late  Dr.  Swett,  whom  he  had  called  in  consultation,  he  passed  the  pro- 
bang  and  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  trachea  of  a 
young  lady  for  ulceration  of  the  windpipe,  and  she  died  with  symp- 
toms of  strangulation  in  sixteen  hours  !  We  will  name  our  informer 
to  any  gentleman  who  doubts  this  statement.  We  have  now  dis- 
charged a  duty  we  owe  to  humanity.  Dr.  Green  has  always  treated  us 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  allowed  ample  facility  to  investigate 
his  manipulations  ;  we  have  traced  their  results  in  other  cases,  and  can 
bear  witness  both  to  their  frequent  efficacy  and  failure  when  applied 
to  the  fauces  and  tonsils ;  but  we  believe  that  he  carries  it  to  a  degree 
unwarrantable  by  its  results,  and  not  authorized  by  sound  and  unbi- 
ased observation  of  its  effect  on  the  fauces  and  trachea,  and  other 
equally  important  passages  of  the  human  body ;  its  introduction  into 
the  lungs  is,  we  believe,  entirely  unwarrantable  and  highly  dangerous 
to  life. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  view  the  treatment  of  the  case,  and 
the  ethical  conduct  of  Drs.  Beales  and  Mott.  We  have  said  that  it 
was  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Whitney  died  in  consequence  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Green  ;  but  it  has  been  more  than  insinuated,  that  he  died 
from  the  pressure  of  a  large  and  acute  abscess  pressing  on  the  trachea, 
and  impeding  respiration,  and  that  this  might  have  been  remedied 
had  it  been  discovered  and  opened  by  Dr.  Mott.  We  do  not  hold 
Dr.  Beales  at  all  accountable,  for  we  believe  he  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  surgery.  He  called  in  Dr.  Mott  as  the  consulting  surgeon, 
and  from  the  great  experience  of  that  gentleman,  and  universal  prece- 
dent whenever  he  has  been  called  in  by  a  physician  as  consulting  sur- 
geon, he  must  expect  to  bear  all  the  responsibility  of  the  case ;  he 
was  called  in  on  the  very  day  the  patient  received  the  last,  and  as 
both  gentlemen  alleged,  fatal  application  of  Dr.  Green's  probang. 
Dr.  Beales  says  so,  emphatically,  in  his  statement  to  the  Academy ; 
and  although  Dr.  Mott,  with  his  well  known  caution,  preferred  giving 
a  number  of  other  possible  causes  for  the  patient's  death,  we  have 
good  and  sufficient  reason  to  know  that  he  said  so  to  the fktiimt  and 
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his  family,  We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment, for  we  presume  that  both  Drs.  Mott  and  Beales  will  now  admit 
that  as  the  supposed  perforation  of  the  windpipe  was  proved  by  the 
post-mortem  not  to  exist,  and  the  abscess  which  both  earnestly  contend 
to  have  been  acute,  and  to  have  formed  during  the  week  of  their  attend- 
ance— was  not  discovered  nor  even  suspected,  nor  yet  the  abscess  of  the 
left  lung — that  the  medical  treatment  could  not  possibly  have  been  of 
any  value  as  curative ;  in  short  they  confess  that  they  had  entirely 
mistaken  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

According  to  the  post-mortem,  the  abscess  of  the  pharynx  was  be- 
neath the  anterior  part  of  the  pharyngeal  membrane,  and  Dr.  Mott 
boldly  asserted  to  the  Academy,  that  no  man,  "  he  did  not  care  where 
he  came  from,"  could  have  detected  it  by  looking  into  the  mouth. 
We  fully  agree  with  him  ;  a  man  standing  outside  the  open  front-door, 
could  hardly  expect,  on  looking  into  the  hall,  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  parlor.  But  has  Dr.  Mott  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
his  eyes  as  the  best  agents  in  discovering  abscesses !  We  sincerely 
hope  he  is  not  going  to  adopt  that  method  at  this  late  period  of  his 
life.  We  trust,  for  humanity's  sake,  he  would  advise  a  student  to 
study  another  year,  should  he  on  an  examination  for  a  diploma,  make 
so  grave  an  omission  as  not  to  enumerate  the  touch,  as  the  first  and 
indispensable  method  of  determining  the  existence  of  abscesses.  They 
continually  occur  in  the  axilla,  the  perinoeum,  the  neck,  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  body  where  their  earliest  possible  detection  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  recovery,  and  no  practical  surgeon  ever 
dreams  of  discovering  them  without  the  aid  of  the  touch.  What  sur- 
geon would  pronounce  an  abscess  to  exist  in  the  human  neck,  and  take 
out  liis  lancet  to  open  it,  without  a  careful  examination  with  the  index- 
fingers  of  both  hands,  to  detect  fluctuation  ?  It  was  a  great  error  in 
Dr.  Mott,  and  one  we  never  knew  him  to  commit  when  his  pupil,  in 
not  putting  his  finger  in  the  pharynx,  when  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  detected  it.  With  one  finger  in  that  cavity,  and  another  on  the 
outside,  it  is  impossible  that  an  abscess  as  large  as  a  lien's  egg,  should 
not  have  been  discovered.  Its  size,  we  think,  would  have  made  it  so 
apparent,  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Mott's  knowledge  of  anatomy  might 
safely  have  opened  it  from  the  outside,  or  assuredly  so,  with  the  curved 
troehar,  inside  the  pharynx. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  hole  found  in  the  abscess  must  have 
been  made  at  the  post-mortem  by  the  carelessness  of  the  operator ; 
we  do  not  believe  this ;  not  only  because  we  believe  Dr.  Mott  as  com- 
petent as  he  ever  was,  when  his  attention  is  so  impressively  aroused 
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as  it  evidently  was  in  this  case,  to  judge  of  the  physical  appearances 
of  an  opening  caused  by  ulceration  in  contradistinction  to  a  cut,  or 
rupture  from  pressure — but  because  he  and  Dr.  Beales  both  were  so 
candid  as  to  say  that  the  abscess  commenced  aud  came  to  maturity 
unsuspected  by  them,  and  directly  under  their  own  eyes,  and  accessi- 
ble to  their  fingers.  This  we  think  should  entitle  them  to  full  credit, 
as  it  regards  the  existence  of  ulceration.  The  cavity  in  the  left 
lung,  which  the  general  symptoms,  one  would  suppose,  would  have 
suggested  to  the  attendant  surgeons,  we  can  not  suppose  to  have  been 
tubercular,  for  the  same  reason  we  have  advanced  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  abscess  in  the  neck,  namely,  the  experience  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  appearance  of  diseased  tissues,  and  the  fact  that  its 
unsuspected  existence  reflected  no  credit  on  their  sagacity.  Our 
readers  know  that  we  coincide  with  Dr.  Beales'  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  worthlessness  of  the  stethoscope  when  compared  to  the  ear, 
neither  of  which  we  believe  are  competent  agents  whereby  to  detect 
slight  and  disconnected  patches  of  tubercles  or  very  small  cavities, 
as  this  one  must  have  been,  because  the  patient  took  his  customary 
out-door  exercise  and  went  to  Dr.  Green's  office  on  the  very  day,  or 
certainly  the  day  before  it  ruptured,  as  was  proved  by  the  emphy- 
sema. The  reader  will  observe  that  emphysema  means  the  puffing  up 
of  the  loose  tissue  directly  under  the  skin,  caused  by  the  air  forcing 
its  way  through  the  ulcerated  hole  in  the  investing  membrane  of  the 
lungs,  which  had  become  adherent  to  the  muscles  between  the  ribs, 
and  so  reaching  the  cells  of  the  great  loose  tissue  under  the  skin  all 
over  the  body ;  it  must  penetrate  that,  before  emphysema  can  occur. 
Now  it  is  marvellous  to  us  how  these  gentlemen  could  have  failed  to 
discover  that  the  emphysema  came  from  the  lungs ;  nothing  could 
have  blinded  them  but  the  evident  determination  in  their  own  minds 
that  Dr.  Green  had  punched  a  hole  in  the  trachea ;  and  indeed  if  he 
had,  the  chance  of  emphysema  occurring  from  a  lacerated  trachea 
were  very  slight,  because  the  entrance  and  egress  of  the  air  was  com- 
paratively easy,  and  unobstructed  ;  but  this  was  far  otherwise  in  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  lung,  which  was  very  extensively  hardened 
(hepatized)  and  ulcerated ;  see  the  post-mortem.  The  superior  parts 
of  Mr.  Whitney's  body  were  very  extensively  emphysematous  after 
the  second  day  of  Drs.  Mott  and  Beales'  attendance.  This  ulceration 
must  have  required  as  long  a  period  at  least  as  the  cavity  in  the 
neck,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  date  its  commencement  from  a 
period  during  which  the  patient  was  under  Dr.  Green's  treatment.  It 
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is  well  known  that  abscesses  will  form  from  atmospheric  and  other 
general  causes,  whilst  a  patient  is  going  about  his  ordinary  avocations ; 
but  when  they  ulcerate  through  the  pleura,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
a  man  to  keep  on  his  legs — he  must  succumb.  We  certainly  think 
that  with  the  aid  of  percussion  and  the  emphysema,  the  ulceration  of 
the  lung  should  have  been  suspected  by  Dr.  Mott.  And  here  before 
we  charge  the  production  of  that  abscess  to  the  injection  of  the  fifteen 
grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution  into  the  lungs  by  Dr.  Green,  we  must 
allow  that  gentlemen  the  full  benefit  of  the  supposition  that  both  ab- 
scesses might  have  been  of  longer  standing  than  his  treatment,  and 
both  been  caused  by  atmospheric  and  constitutional  causes.  Of  this 
the  medical  reader  must  judge  for  himself;  for  ourself,  we  can  only  say 
again  that  if  it  were  so,  Dr.  Green  occupies  a  position  for  surgical 
sagacity,  equal  with  his  opponents,  Drs.  Mott  and  Beales. 

We  feel  that  a  word  or  two  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  assumption 
by  Drs.  Mott  and  Beales,  that  they  had  a  right  to  make  the  post-mor- 
tem of  Mr.  Whitney's  body  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Green  or  some  two 
or  three  of  his  friends.  Although  they  allege  that  Dr.  Green's  presence 
would  have  been  objected  to  by  the  family,  it  seems  from  their  own 
account,  no  permission  was  asked,  though  Dr.  Mott  was  an  old  friend 
of  the  family  !  What  ideas  Dr.  Mott  may  now  entertain  of  his  moral 
responsibility  to  his  brethren,  we  know  not ;  but  after  being  obliged, 
we  hope  conscientiously,  to  give  an  opinion  so  seriously  implicating 
Dr.  Green  in  causing  the  death  of  a  person  of  Mr.  Whitney's  position, 
to  his  own  family,  and  that  opinion  too  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
been  on  terms  of  apparently  reciprocal  esteem,  we  can  only  say  that 
we  think  he  has  taken  a  step  that  must  detract  largely  from  his  well- 
earned  professional  reputation. 

We  are  aware,  in  common  with  many  of  our  professional  brethren, 
that  Dr.  Mott  claims  the  liberty  of  a  very  unique  method  of  privately 
expressing  his  sentiments  of  the  practical  abilities  of  other  men  ;  this 
has  been  so  long  indulged  in,  that  it  has  become  a  habit  inseparable 
perhaps,  from  a  consultation  with  him,  if  the  patient  speaks  of  a  pre- 
vious notice.  Hereafter,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  he  is  tempted  to 
advance  those  personal  claims  which  have  been  so  liberally  conceded 
to  him  for  so  many  years,  to  superiority  in  surgical  manipulation  over 
his  younger  brethren,  the  result  of  his  own  post-mortem  of  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman,  will  convince  his  ripened  judgment  that  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  senses  do  not  increase  with  advancing  years.  We  can 
easily  imagine  why  he  was  so  unwilling  to  have  the  case  investigated 
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in  the  public  papers — the  only  media  from  which  the  public  can  hope 
to  derive  even  an  approximation  to  truth  where  the  facilities  for  con- 
cealment and  special  pleading  are  so  great,  as  they  undoubtedly  are  in 
all  medical  disputes. 

The  Academy,  after  the  ludicrous  resolution  they  passed  exonerat- 
ing all  parties  from  any  blame  whatever,  have  no  right  to  demand 
an  apology  from  Drs.  Mott  and  Beales ;  they  are  evidently  not  very 
sensitive  to  public  opinion.  But  how  some  of  the  members  with 
whom  we  have  been  acquainted  during  our  school-boy  days  as  well  as 
our  professional  lifetime,  and  whom  we  should  be  happy  to  continue 
to  respect  as  men,  can  sit  there  under  a  presiding  officer  who  could 
make  so  base  and  unmanly  an  attack  on  the  hearts  of  the  living  as  was 
done  by  their  President,  it  passes  our  manhood  to  conceive  ;  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  being  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge as  a  fellow-member  the  notorious  Catlin,  the  aid  and  abettor  of  a 
Cunningham,  perhaps  we  might  endure  the  supervision  of  a  Watson. 

It  was  our  intention  to  give  in  this  number  a  history  of  our  short 
associate  membership  with  Dr.  Green  in  the  "  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association  of  the  New- York  Hospital,"  where  the  systematic  perse- 
cution of  that  gentleman  commenced  twenty-five  years  since — but  this 
article  is  already  too  long,  and  we  must  defer  it  to  our  next  number. 
It  will  constitute  the  feet  of  "  the  skeleton and  our  readers  may 
rest  assured  we  shall  give  them  a  perfect  idea  of  the  secret  causes  of 
this  memorable  persecution. 


Art.  XI— Physiological  Incompatibility  between  the  Sexes  in  relation 
to  Progeny ;  Cases  illustrating  the  subject  by  W.  Byrd  Powell, 
J/.2X,  of  Covington,  Ky. 

Dear  Doctor  :  You  insist  upon  it  that  the  Scalpel  is  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  certainly  I  have  no  right  to  question  your  veracity  in  the  pre- 
mises ;  but  I  think  it  to  be  proper  that  when  I  write  for  it  your  object 
in  the  Journal  should  be  constantly  before  me.  My  last  article  on  this 
subject  was  not  strictly  adapted  to  the  people,  nor  even  to  those  of 
our  profession  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  incubated  by 
steam  ;  but  for  those  only  who  were  produced  exclusively  under  the 
soul-developing  influence  of  the  profession  in  its  broad  and  humanitary 
character.    My  last  article,  however,  is  sufficiently  lucid  to  be  under- 
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stood  by  all  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  namely,  the  legitimately 
professional  and  the  respectably  literary. 

There  are  some  questions  related  to  this  subject,  not  legitimately, 
but  incidentally,  to  which  I  deem  it  proper  to  give  some  attention  for 
the  advantage  of  those  for  whom  the  Scalpel  is  intended. 

A  certain  anthropologist  says  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us, 
that  this  sexual  incompatibility  results  from  too  much  sameness  of 
constitution  in  the  parties,  but  he  neglected  to  indicate  the  marks  of 
this  sameness  or  to  venture  any  opinion  in  relation  to  it.  I  have  ob- 
served the  opinion  generally  to  prevail  that  those  who  contemplate  a 
matrimonial  alliance  should  select  the  opposite  of  themselves  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  complexion,  person,  etc.  This  doctrine  may  have  origi- 
nated with  the  anthropologist  above  alluded  to  ;  but  however  this  may 
be,  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  this  rule  affords  no  safety.  I  admit 
a  sameness  to  exist  in  all  cases  of  sexual  incompatibility,  but  to  make 
the  discovery  of  any  use,  we  must  detect  its  indices  arid  laws  of  mani- 
festation. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  suppose,  dear  reader,  that  a  gentle- 
man having  black  or  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes,  a  dark  sallow  com- 
plexion, with  a  head  so  round  as  to  present  but  little  if  any  angularity, 
with  a  full  rotund  body,  or  as  I  would  professionally  indicate  him — a 
bilious  lymphatic.  Suppose,  furthermore,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune  and  desires  progeny  to  inherit  it,  he  sets  out  to  obtain 
a  physiologically  compatible  wife,  he  keeps  the  rule  before  him  to  ob- 
tain one  who  is,  to  all  unenlightened  observers,  the  opposite  of  him- 
self ;  at  length  he  finds  her ;  she  has  very  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair 
skin,  a  lean  person,  a  head  of,  or  even  above  medium  size  and  rather 
obtusely  angular,  forehead  elevated  and  expanded.  He  reviews  him- 
self, and  also  the  lady  of  his  selection,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  it  is  possible  for  a  gentleman  and 
lady  to  be, /without  deformity,  and  feels  relieved  of  all  suspicion  ot 
sameness  of  constitution  in  the  premises.  In  due  season  she  brings 
him  an  heir,  he  begins  to  feels  that  he  is  being  rewarded  for  his  pru- 
dence ;  by  the  sixth  year  she  has  brought  him  three  ;  he  is  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  progenital  prosperity,  but  this  indulgence  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  which  looms  above  his  horizon. 
I  lis  physician  assures  him  that  his  first  child  can  not  live  more  than  a 
few  weeks,  that  it  is  suffering  with  tubes  mesenterica.*  In  a  few  years 

*  Softening  tubercles  in  the  glands  within  the  belly,  occurring  chiefly  in  children. — 
Editor. 
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more  he  is  childless,  neither  of  the  three  lives  to  become  seven  years 
old ;  but  while  disease  and  death  are  doing  their  work,  he  becomes 
alarmcM,  and  being  a  reader  of  the  Scalpel,  he  learns  who  I  am  and 
where  I  may  be  found,  and  with  his  wife,  he  calls  on  me  and  desires 
to  be  informed  in  relation  to  his  prospect  of  heirs  to  inherit  his  estate, 
and  I  inform  him  that  his  wife  can  never  bear  him  a  child  that  will 
live  to  adult  age.  "  It  would  seem  so,"  he  responded,  "  for  we  have 
lost  two,  and  the  third  one  will  not  live  much  longer,  for  it  is  now 
afflicted  with  consumption  of  the  bowels."  "  Xow,  sir,"  he  continued, 
"will  you  please  to  inform  me  why  it  is  that  my  wife  and  I  can  not 
be  favored  with  a  viable  progeny '?"  I  answered,  there  is  too  much 
sameness  of  constitution  between  you.  u  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  there  is  no  similitude  between  us — look  at  us  !  I  am  as 
dark  as  an  Indian  and  as  fat  and  plump  as  a  Berkshire  in  the  pork  sea- 
son, whilst  my  wife  is  as  fair  as  a  lily  and  as  lean  as  a  starved  snipe, 
and  yet  you  say  that  our  constitutions  are  too  much  the  same  :  will 
you  please  to  inform  me  how  this  is  ?"  "  Certainly,  sir,"  I  answered. 
u  Your  constitution,  in  physiological  language,  is  known  as  the  bilious 
lymphatic,  the  bilious  portion  of  it  is  vital-life  producing,  whilst  the 
lymphatic  portion  of  it  is  non-vital.  Your  wife  is  sanguine  encepha- 
lic ;  the  sanguine  portion  of  it  is  vital,  like  your  bilious,  and  her  ence- 
phalic is,  like  your  lymphatic,  non-vital.  Thus  you  must  perceive  that 
the  constitutions  of  you  and  your  wife  are,  as  regards  the  procreative 
function,  equivalent  to  each  other,  that  is,  they  are  the  same — both 
having  a  vital  element  and  both  a  non-vital  one,  and,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  humanity,  two  equivalent  constitutions  can  not  pro- 
duce a  viable  progeny."  He  proceeded  again :  "  The  mischievous 
similitude  in  the  premises  does  not  consist  in  externals,  but  in  a  phy- 
siological mode  of  life — am  I  right '?"    "  Yes,  sir,"  I  answered. 

The  preceding  case  is  presented  as  being  supposititious,  whilst,  in 
tact,  it  is  in  all  of  its  essential  features  the  veritable  history  of  a  case 
that  transpired  with  the  writer  about  five  years  ago. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  few  cases  to  illustrate  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject,  and  to  show  that  I  have  not  exaggerated  it. 

About  four  years  ago,  I  met  on  a  side-walk  in  Cincinnati  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  and  lady  whom  I  suspected  to  be  husband  and  wife, 
and  concluded  that  if  they  were,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  incompatible  alliance,  physiologically.  I  pursued  them  till  I 
learned  who  they  were  and  where  they  lived,  and  soon  after  called  on 
them.   Each  of  these  parties  possessed  the  bilious  encephalo-lymphatic 
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constitution.  In  the  husband  the  encephalic  element  predominated,  and 
in  the  wife  the  lymphatic.  After  making  myself  known  to  them,  I 
asked  the  lady  if  she  had  any  children.  She  answered,  "'No?  sir." 
"But  you  have  had?"  I  inquired.  She  responded  :  "Yes,  sir,  I  have 
had  eleven,  but  they  are  all  dead."  "  And  I  suspect  that  many  of 
them  were  born  dead,"  I  added.  "  Yes,  sir,  nine  of  them,  and  neither 
of  the  other  two  lived  two  years."  This  couple  were  highly  re- 
spected as  useful  citizens.  I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  this 
character. 

A  few  weeks  since  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  distinguished  of  the 
clergy,  well  known  to  fame,  called  on  me,  and  inquired :  "Are  you 
Dr.  Powell  ?"  Upon  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  continued : 
"  I  have  been  informed  that  you  have  made  a  very  valuable  discovery 
in  physiology,  and  one  in  which  I  feel  much  interested,  and  have  called 
for  the  purpose  of  being  informed  definitely  in  relation  to  it."  As  he. 
was  very  liberally  informed  and  highly  intellectual,  I  found  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  render  him  the  service  he  desired.  When  I  had  concluded,  he 
gave  me  a  description  of  his  wife,  concluding  thus :  "I  have  always 
supposed  her  to  be  bilious  lymphatic."  "  The  bilious  preponderating," 
I  added.  "  I  think  so,  sir."  He  continued :  "  Now,  sir,  what  do  you 
think  my  constitution  to  be  ?"  I  answered :  "  Sanguine  encephalo- 
bilious."  "  How  about  my  children  now,  if  you  please  ?"  I  sup- 
posed him  to  be  about  seventy  years  old,  and  framed  my  answer  ac- 
cordingly :  "  I  think  that  you  have,  or  may  have  had,  a  numerous  pro- 
geny, and  that  they  may  have  or  will  live  to  adult  age,  and  have  died 
or  will  die  shortly  after  reaching  their  majority."  Here  he  interrupted 
me  by  this  question :  "Are  you  not  drawing  a  nice  distinction  for  a 
subject  of  this  nature  ?"  I  answered  :  "  It  may  be,  sir,  but  the  facts, 
as  I  conceive  them,  dictate  it." 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  I  will  give  you  the  facts  :  my  wife  has 
brought  me  twelve  children,  and  all  of  them  lived  to  adult  age,  some 
of  them  married,  and  all  of  them  died  of  pulmonary  consumption — not 
one  of  them  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty  years.  And  this  fatality  is 
rendered  more  remarkable  to  me  by  the  facts  that  both  my  wife  and 
myself  have  always  been  blessed  with  generally  good  health,  and  so 
far  as  we  both  have  been  able  to  learn,  consumption  was  never  known 
in  the  ancestry  of  either  of  us." 

The  preceding  case  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  First  Napoleon 
and  his  second  wife — with  this  difference,  Napoleon  had  but  one  child  ; 
but  if  be  had  bad  a  dozen,  they  would  all  have  gone  about  as  the  one 
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he  had  did.  Now  I  beg  leave  to  inquire  whether  any  intelligent  per- 
son lives,  who  can  contemplate  the  preceding  cases,  and  not  conclude 
that  this  is  an  immensely  important  subject  ? 

My  dear  Doctor,  I  have  appropriated  to  this  subject  an  immense 
amount  of  observation  and  thought,  and  yet  I  believe  that  I  am  just 
beginning  to  fathom  its  depth  and  to  measure  its  breadth.  For  six 
or  seven  months  I  have  been  investigating  its  influence  on  human 
longevity,  and  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  longevity  holds  quite 
a  fair  relation  to  the  degree  of  compatibility  in  the  progenitors. 

I  find  that  those  who  have  descended  through  several  generations 
of  compatible  ancestry  live  till  worn  out  by  time  and  action,  that  our 
octogenarians  had  the  advantage  of  compatible  progenitors  and  grand 
progenitors.  The  investigations  I  have  made  have  brought  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  no  very  old  peoj)le  whose  parents  and  grand- 
parents were  not  compatible.  This  course  of  investigation  has  strongly 
impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  the  primary  laws  of  hu- 
manity provided  that  man  should  live  till  he  wore  out  by  time  and 
useful  action  ;  that  disease,  and  death  as  a  result  of  disease,  result 
from  an  ignorance  or  a  disobedience  to  the  essential  laws  of  humanity. 

You  say  :  "  We  consider  that"  every  rational  being  should  make  the 
subject  of  the  temperaments  a  matter  of  the  most  earnest  investiga- 
tion, previous  to  forming  a  matrimonial  engagement."  I  most  fully 
concur  with  you,  but  in  looking  over  the  masses  of  the  unmar- 
ried, where  do  we  find  one  who  can  command  such  advantages  as  are 
requisite  to  insure  success  ?  A  talented  student  of  medicine,  without  a 
practical  teacher,  could  not  more  than  accomplish  the  task  in  any  ordi- 
nary lifetime,  and  yet  any  one  of  respectable  endowments  could  be- 
come qualified  by  ten  correctly  illustrated  lectures.  This  subject 
offers  a  fine  field  for  a  young  medical  gentleman  who  has  a  respecta- 
ble gift  of  language  ;  he  could  make  himself  very  useful  to  the  people, 
and  pocket  for  himself  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
If  I  were  able  to  travel,  I  could  and  would  do  it ;  if  you  can  find  such 
a  young  physician,  I  can  soon  prepare  him.  To  enlighten  the  people 
generally  in  this  relation,  I  admit  to  be  the  most  effectual  plan  to  arrest 
the  evil,  but  before  this  can  be  done,  immense  mischief  will  continue 
to  result  to  the  race.  As  this  subject  legitimately  belongs  to  the  med- 
ical profession,  our  colleges  should  require  their  students  to  under- 
stand it ;  and  they  will  require  it  of  them,  if  they  do  their  duty  to 
their  own  families  and  their  race. 
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Aet.  VII. — Bonner  and  the  New  -  York  Ledger  ;  His  Position  One 
of  Social  Importance  ;  His  Enterprise  and  Liberality  ;  Contents  of 
the  Ledger  ;  its  Writers  ;  Cobb's  "  GunmaJcer  of  Moscow  /"  Why 
Popular  ;  The  Ledger  Corps  generally;  Editorials,  stolen  and  ori- 
ginal;  Poetry  and  Poets ;  Answers  to  Correspondents  ;  Everett; 
Beecher ;  "X.  B.  /"  Summing  up  of  the  Ledger's  True  Position 
and  that  claimed  for  it. 

Whex  a  man  publishes  a  periodical  which  attains  a  circulation  of 
four  hundred  thousand  copies  weekly,  and  has,  probably,  five  times 
that  number  of  readers ;  when  he  can  afford  to  advertise  so  enor- 
mously as  to  create  a  new  era  in  the  art ;  when,  also,  by  way  of  ad- 
vertisement, he  presses  into  his  service  an  ex-Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
Minister  to  England,  ex-United  States  senator,  ex-Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  person  of  one  highly  respectable  gentleman,  whose 
Q£me  has  achieved  national  celebrity  in  connection  with  the  patriotic 
object  of  purchasing  the  home  and  tomb  of  Washington ;  when  this 
and  more  is  effected  by  a  single  individual,  that  individual  assumes  a 
position  of  undeniable  social  importance,  which  it  were  well  to  have 
defined,  and  whose  pretensions  may  fairly  admit  of  the  strictest  ex- 
amination. Very  much  has  been  written  on  Mr.  Bonner  and  the 
Ledge/%  but  to  our  thinking,  not  precisely  the  right  thing.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  say  it.  Perhaps  the  Scalpel,  of  all  publications,  occu- 
pies the  best,  if  not  the  only  position,  in  which  this  is  possible  ;  for,  as 
we  shall  show  presently,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  press  is  more  or  less 
Bonnerized — we  coin  the  word  in  no  invidious  sense,  but  as  expressive 
of  a  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  periodical  and  publisher 
we  are  about  to  criticise. 

And,  first,  let  us  acknowledge  Mr.  Bonner's  enterprise.  He  has 
perceived  that  if  one  dollar  thrown  to  the  press  as  ground-bait,  in  the 
May  of  advertisement,  produce* so  much,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten 
thousand  must  inevitably  produce  so  much  more.  He  lias  acted  upon 
this  simple  arithmetical  truth  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  his  Ledger — in  a  double  sense — is  his  reward.  Still 
more  let  us  commend  his  large-handed  liberality  to  his  contributors,  a 
liberality  at  once  generous  and  politic,  which  is,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  as  uniquely  and  peculiarly  his  own  as  his  "Napoleonic" 
system  of  advertising.  Folks  tell  stories  df  his  munificence  and  cour- 
tesy which  can  not  but  incite  the  good-will  and  admiration  of  literary 
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men.  for  the  most  part  not  too  much  accustomed  to  be  dealt  with 
after  that  fashion,  and  whom  Mr.  Bonner  is  indirectly  helping  to  their 
true  position  of  thinkers  and  gentlemen,  from  that  necessitating  the 
peddling  of  their  wares  as  though  they  were  pies  or  peanuts.  All  of 
Mr.  Bonner's  employes  like  him,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  in  his 
favor,  and  is  as  surely  indicative  of  fair,  generous  treatment,  as  its  re- 
verse implies  meanness  and  injustice.  We  bestow  no  small  praise 
when  we  say  of  one  man,  that  he  pays  like  a  prince,  and  introduces  his 
writers  to  such  an  immense  audience  as,  from  the  simple  fact  of  their 
number,  any  man  might  be  proud  to  obtain  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing. So  much  by  way  of  deserved  eulogium,  which,  here,  must 
end. 

We  propose  examining  the  intellectual  pabulum  placed  before  this 
audience,  the  wares  our  "  Xapoleon  of  the  press  "  deals  in — for  by  a 
man's  works  he  must  be  judged,  if  at  all,  and  colossal  "  institution  " 
as  the  Ledger  is,  we  do  not,  for  a  moment,  receive  it  into  our  articles 
of  belief  on  that  account.  Could  an  air-bubble  be  blown  up  to  the 
bigness  of  this  universe,  there  would  be  "  nothing  in  it,"  for  all  its 
size,  and  it  may  be  so  with  the  New*  York  Ledger. 

What  have  been  and  are  the  contents  of  this  largely-purchased  and 
immensely  popular  periodical  ?  What,  apart  from  the  admirable  en- 
terprise exhibited  in  the  purveying,  is  the  quality  of  the  fare  for  which 
there  exists  so  vast  an  appetite  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  prominent  feature,  stories,  novelettes,  by 
fourth-rate  writers  who  were  comparatively  obscure,  commanding 
only  limited  and  local  reputations  as  manufacturers  of  harmless  litera- 
ry inanity,  until  Mr.  Bonner  advertised  them  into  a  celebrity  of 
which,  probably,  not  one  of  them  had  dreamed  before  the  Ledger's 
appearance.  To  have  talked  of  Cobb's  pretensions  as  an  author 
then,  would  have  simply  stamped  the  talker,  if  above  the  age  of 
twelve,  as  a  very  simple  person,  and  the  like,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, applied  to  the  entire  Ledger  corps.  This,  as  generally  asserted, 
as  allowed,  until  quite  recently,  has  been  most  perse veringly  and 
wrathtully  contested  by  Mr.  Bonner.  He  has  trumpeted  his  writers' 
merits  editorially,  paraded  them  before  the  public  in  entire  pages  of 
"raagnifioently  monotonous"  advertisement,  and,  in  a  word,  cham- 
pioned them  through  thick  and  thin— all  of  which  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  though  we  shall  say  something  as  to  his  way  of  doing  it 
presently.  Our  business  now  lies  with  the  Ledger  literature.  We 
shall  discuss  some  of  its  principal  characteristics,  and  as  its  proprietor 
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assumes  high  ground  with  respect  to  it,  shall  try  him  by  the  strongs 
simple  standard  of  honest  common-sense. 

The  writer  heretofore  alluded  too — Cobb — is  the  great  gun  of  the 
Ledger.  The  announcement  of  a  new  story  from  his  pen,  we  are  in- 
formed, invariably  sends  up  the  circulation  of  the  periodical  some 
thousands,  and  our  inquiries  and  observation  of  Ledger  readers  and 
purchasers  have  convinced  us  that,  in  their  estimation,  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett  is  a  very  secondary  person  compared  with  the  author  of 
"  the  Gunmaker  of  Moscow."  Therefore  we  address  ourself  to  him 
in  the  first  place ;  and  as  that  particular  story  is  now  being  reprinted 
in  order  to  supply  a  demand  which  may  justify  Mr.  Bonner  in  his  as- 
sertion that  "  the  sea  hath  bounds,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  popularity  ot 
this  story  has  none,"  we  select  it,  for  critical  examination.  Acknow- 
ledged as  Cobb's  crack  production,  nothing  can  be  fairer  than  to  judge 
of  his  literary  pretensions  by  it. 

We  have  perused  carefully  every  word  of  "The  Gunmaker  of 
Moscow,"  which,  fortunately,  is  not  long.  We  find  it  to  be,  simply, 
trash,  with  but  a  feeble  echo  of  Walter  Scotticism  to  commend  it  to 
notice.  Plot,  conception  of  character,  incident,  style,  and  execution 
are  all  of  the  meagrest,  the  cheapest,  and  most  conventional  order. 
Attempt  at  preserving  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  nationality,  there 
is  scarcely  any.  Vulgarities  of  diction,  and  the  clumsiest  repetition 
of  the  same  awkward  forms  of  sentence,  are  prevalent.  In  short,  the 
only  praise  that  can  be  honestly  awarded  is,  that  the  rubbish  is  harm- 
less ;  at  least,  no  more  harmful  than  involving  the  sheer  waste  of  time 
devoted  to  its  perusal. 

Let  us  prove  what  we  assert  by  a  brief  dissection  of  the  story. 
The  hero  of  it  is  a  species  of  mild  version  of  Scott's  Henry  Smith, 
the  (row  Chrom  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  living  at  Moscow  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  not  the  picturesque  Moscow  to  which 
JJayard  Taylor  has  introduced  us,  but  a  verbally  colorless  capital, 
which,  but  for  a  few  forlorn  names,  as  "  Kremlin,"  "  Sloboda,"  etc., 
might  be  located  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  at  any  age  and  date  ;  not 
the  Czar  Peter,  that  "  strangest  mixture  of  heroic  virtue  and  brutish 
Sainoiedic  savagery,"  who  appe  ars  in  Carlyle's  pages,  but  a  kind  of 
feeble  Qaroua  Alraschid,  a  "  sort  of  mysterious  being,"  as  Mr.  Cobb's 
heroine  ^laconically  calls  him,  (we  wonder  he  did  not  spell  it  "sorter,") 
who,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  goes  masquerading  about  his  capi 
tal  as  a  fat  monk,  protecting  the  good  and  punishing  evil-doers.  Well 
our  gun-maker,  a  born  artisan,  who  has  travelled  in  Spain  (Mr.  Cobb 
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knows  the  facilities  which  existed  for  this  in  Peter's  time ;  now  even 
nobles  obtain  permission  to  absent  themselves  from  the  M  holy  soil"  of 
Russia  with  difficulty,)  our  gun-maker  is  in  love,  as  a  hero  ought  to 
be.  And  the  lady,  "  a  beautiful  girl  with  nothing  of  the  aristocrat  in 
her  look,"  with  "  gentleness  and  love"  constituting  "  the  true  elements 
of  her  soul,"  who  "  spurned  that  respect  which  only  aims  at  outward 
show,  while  the  heart  may  be  reeking  with  vilest  sensualism,"  reci- 
procates his  passion,  of  course.  And,  equally  of  course,  they  have  an 
enemy,  an  atrocious  and  mercenary  plotter  against  their  happiness,  in 
the  person  of  a  nobleman  of  high  position  in  the  Russian  empire. 
And,  still  more  inevitably,  by  the  aid  of  the  prowess  of  the  gun- 
maker,  (who  is  challenged  by  and  fights  a  duel  with  another  noble- 
man !)  the  constancy  of  the  lady  and  the  omnipresence  of  the  czar- 
monk,  the  wicked  nobleman  and  his  agents  are  miserably  defeated, 
the  lovers  happily  united,  vice  punished,  virtue  triumphant,  and,  as 
Mr.  Sampson  Brass  remarks,  "  all  is  happiness  and  joy."  Thus  the 
story  closes. 

In  every  line  and  paragraph,  this  production  exhibits  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  ignorance.  Theatric  rant,  such  as  "  What  ho  !  there  !  What 
ho !  without,  I  say !"  alternates  with  palpable  American  vulgarisms, 
as  "jixtins  medicine,"  "I'll  fix  that  matter  with  the  emperor,"  (!) 
"  he  struggled  some,"  etc.  The  persons  introduced  possess  but  the 
shadowiest  similitude  to  many-sided  humanity.  Every  way  it  is  the 
product  not  of  thought,  or  sympathy,  or  observation,  but  of  weak 
and  conventional  though  perhaps  unconscious  imitation.  What,  then, 
constitutes  its  attractions  to  probably  two  millions  of  readers  ?  We 
shall  try  to  answer. 

Firstly,  there  is  a  thin  vein  of  gentle  sentimentality  running  through- 
out the  plot,  which  always  commends  itself  to  the  multitude,  who  like 
to  have  their  sympathies  excited.  Then  it  is,  to  them,  easy — deplora- 
bly easy  reading.  They  are  called  upon  to  do  nothing  but  read  ;  no 
necessity  for  coherent  thinking  existing.  Again,  in  Cobb  they  see 
themselves;  "The  Gunmaker  of  Moscow"  is  just  the  book  which 
they  would  write  did  they  possess  the  limited  amount  of  grammar  and 
English  necessary  to  the  performance.  Hence  a  sensation  of  self- 
flattery  attends  the  perusal ;  unconsciously  the  reader  finds  his  opin- 
ion of  his  own  judgment  strengthened  and  his  taste  complimented. 
Naturally,  therefore,  he  will  like  the  author  who  offers  him  all  this, 
though  perhaps  he  never  troubles  himself  to  think  why.    Add  to 
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which  the  additional  incitements  of  puffery  and  advertisement,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  accounted  for. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Bonner's  stock  story-tellers, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  would  produce  no 
more  satisfactory  results,  though  the  majority  of  them  show  indica- 
tions of  talents,  of  which  Cobb  is  wholly  deficient.  They  seem  to 
possess  popularity  in  inverse  proportions  to  their  merits.  But  none 
are  strong  enough  to  deserve  further  notice.  We  turn  to  the  essays 
and  editorials,  the  poetry,  the  Answers  to  Correspondents — an  import- 
ant feature,  we  should  judge,  and  certainly  an  amusing  one — intending 
subsequently  to  speak  of  Everett  and  the  recent  really  literary  acqui- 
sitions to  the  Ledger's  muster-roll. 

Here  we  can  afford  a  certain  amount  of  commendation.  Many  of 
the  essays  and  editorials  have  been  marked  by  such  good  sense, 
thought,  and  scholarship,  as,  were  the  Ledger  readers  at  all  in  the 
habit  of  thinking,  might  excite  surprise  which  we  shared  until  we  re- 
cognized them  as  appropriated,  of  course  without  acknowledgment, 
from  Addison  and  the  writers  in  the  Spectator!  (Whenever  the 
title  of  that  brilliant  production  of  the  wits  and  thinkers  of  Queen 
Anne's  days  occurs,  that  of  Ledger  is  substituted  !)  By  which,  almost 
laudable  proceeding,  Mr.  Bonner  has  been  feeding  his  enormous  nurs- 
ery of  adult  babes  and  sucklings  with  much  stronger  and  more  health- 
ful food  than  they  suspected  or  desired.  How  it  harmonizes  with  the 
diluted  asses'  milk  purveyed  by  the  gentle  Cobb,  our  readers  may 
judge.  But  to  intimate  that  all  the  good  contained  in  the  Ledger 
columns  is  plagiarized,  were  unjust.  On  the  contrary,  very  excellent 
matter  has  appeared  there,  especially  during  the  last  three  months  ; 
as  also  have  editorials  of  the  cheapest  construction,  the  most  com- 
mon-place morality,  the  stalest  significance.  We  notice,  too,  as  per- 
vading  these,  a  .Mrs.  Trimmer-like  wisdom,  winch  is  exceedingly  ludi- 
crous. Be  a  good  boy  and  read  your  Ledger,  and  you'll  be  sure  to 
go  to  heaven,  runs,  like  a  latent  chorus,  throughout  these  perform- 
ances. 

The  poetry,  with  an  occasional  brilliant  exception,  seldom  rises 
above  such  as  is  ordinarily  written  by  young  persons  who  mistake 
ambition  for  capacity,  fn  this  we  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  pro- 
ductions of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  Carys,  Saxe,  or  Morris,  though  none 
of  these  have  favored  the  Ledger  with  any  thing  worthy  of  criticism. 
Every  body  knows  that  Mrs.  Sigourney  writes  so  religiously,  that  she 
has  been  called  (after  our  stupid  system  of  adaptation  of  English  no- 
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menclature)  "  the  American  Hemans."  Well,  her  Ledger  perform- 
ances are  American-Hemanisms  and  water,  the  water  predominating. 
The  Misses  Carys'  generally  "  gushing "  effusions  incite  on  our  part 
an  earnest  hope  that  they  may  be  incontinently  cut  short  by  matri- 
mony, for  surely  so  much  good  affection  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
run  to  waste,  finding  no  other  development  than  in  printer's  ink.  For 
Saxe,  his  dreary  re-vamping  of  old  stories,  slip-shod  Ingoldsbyisms, 
and  stereotyped  fun  (as  cheerful  as  the  knocking  about  of  pots  and 
pans)  confirm  us  in  an  opinion  which  we  have  long  been  growing  to, 
that  he  is  just  a  punster,  and  no  more — such  a  bogus  Tom  Hood  as 
might  be  compounded  of  disused  tea-leaves  and  cinders.  And  Morris 
— well,  u  the  General "  wrote  "  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree  !"  and  a 
great  deal  more,  which  has,  we  understand,  been  published  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  volume,  which  is  all  that  need  be  said  of  him. 

The  Answers  to  Correspondents  deserve  notice,  as  aforesaid,  from 
their  peculiarity.  Sometimes  sensible,  sometimes  commonplace,  some- 
times so  asinine  as  to  be  highly  ludicrous ;  they  jn-esent  occasionally 
what  we  consider  very  objectionable  characteristics.  If  scantily-edu- 
cated girls  choose  to  write  letters  to  Mr.  Bonner's  editors  upon 
"  kissing,"  "  hugging,"  "  beaux,"  and  the  like,  is  that  any  reason  why 
their  idiotic  effusions  should  receive  baptism  in  printer's  ink  ?  That 
awkwardly-constructed  confessional  in  Syracuse,  which  echoed  its 
penitents'  peccadilloes  in  the  market-place,  might  have  been  a  more 
mischievous  but  hardly  less  offensive  contrivance  than  this  feature  of 
the  Ledger. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Everett's  engagement,  a  stroke  of  dashiug 
and  perfectly  legitimate  advertising  policy ;  for  who  can  suppose  that 
Mr.  Bonner  would  have  paid  the  sum  added  to  that  national  begging- 
box  infliction,  the  Mount  Vernon  Fund,  for  such  papers  as  our  ex- 
U.  S.  senator  has  contributed,  without  the  prestige  of  his  name  ?  That 
honorable  gentleman  certainly  deserves  credit  for  undertaking  the 
task,  and  lias  evidently  gone  to  work  with  a  conscientious  attempt  to 
please  and  instruct  his  unaccustomed  audience.  Unhappily  he  appears 
to  have  endeavored  to  "write  down"  to  its  intellectual  level,  and  the 
effect  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  Nor,  to  the  best  of  our  belief 
are  the  lovers  of  Cobb  at  all  delighted  with  Everett.  They  would 
rather  not  have  him,  in  fact.  If  they  read  him,  it  is  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  which  we  can  hardly  wonder  at,  when  we  find  them  ad- 
dressed from  the  Mrs.  Trimmer  stand-point  before  alluded  to.  Cobb, 
inherently  one  of  themselves,  never  troubles  them  with  indefinable 
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impressions  that  they  are  being  put  to  school.  And  however  agree- 
able it  may  be  to  be  talked  to  by  a  great  man,  one  doesn't  like  his 
thrusting  a  horn-book  under  one's  nose.  We  can  fancy  a  disgusted 
Ledger  reader  mutinying  almost  in  the  words  of  the  badgered  brick- 
maker  in  "  Bleak  House"  to  Mrs.  Pardiggle  :  "  Have  I  read  the  littl* 
book  wot  you  left  ?  No,  I  an't  read  the  little  book  wot  you  left.  It's  a 
book  fit  for  a  babby,  and  I'm  not  a  babby.  If  you  was  to  leave  me  a  doll, 
I  shouldn't  nuss  it !"  Mr.  Bonner  may  yet  find  it  necessary  to  civilly 
bow  Mr.  Everett  out  of  his  columns ;  with  all  his  desire  to  arrogate 
real  literary  merit  to  them,  he  is  yet  too  shrewd  a  man  of  business 
not  to  retrace  what  may  prove  a  false  step.  The  addition  of  the  name 
of  the  ex-ambassador  to  his  list  of  contributors,  expanded  his  circula- 
tion by  two  hundred  thousand ;  with  the  celebrity  gained,  the  affair 
has  proved  a  pretty  good  business  investment. 

Two  other  recent  acquisitions  remain  to  be  spoken  of :  the  contri- 
butor who  writes  under  the  title  of  "  One  who  keeps  his  Eyes  and  Ears 
open,"  universally  recognized  as  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
I.  B.,  author  of  the  "  True  History  of  New-Plymouth,"  less  generally 
presumed  to  be  Dr.  Holmes.  Every  body  knows  that  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  a  clever  man,  a  man  of  genius,  with,  perhaps,  rather  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire.  If  he  wrote  less  and  thought  more,  he  might 
avoid  talking  occasional  nonsense.  His  Ledger  articles  are  excellent — 
sometimes.  The  Plymouth  history  bothered  us  at  the  out-set  with  its 
not  particularly  interesting  New-England  genealogies,  but  it  reads 
well  now.  Still  we  regret  that  the  brilliant  pen  which  we  delighted 
to  honor  in  our  last  Scalpel — if  indeed  it  be  his — should  undertake 
what  can  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Irving's  Knicker- 
bocker. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  component  features  of  the  Ledger, 
we  come  to  consider  the  position  which  may  be  justly  awarded  to  it, 
as  that  assumed  by  its  proprietor. 

When  one  of  the  editors  of  a  powerful  daily  paper  characterized 
Mr.  Bonner's  periodical  as  "trashy,"  and  himself  as  a  "  trickster,"  he 
having  provoked  both  epithets  by  an  attempt  at  indirectly  asserting 
the  indorsement  of  the  daily  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  his  publica- 
tion, .Mr.  Bonner  assailed  that  editor  va  terms  of  coarse  vituperation. 
Furthermore  he  abstained  from  advertising  in  that  journal  for  a  season; 
resuming  it  only  because  he  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  such  a 
means  of  publicity.  lie  has,  too,  denounced  both  individuals  and 
newspapers  who  have  taken  the  liberty  of  differing  with  him  in  his 
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estimate  of  his  writers.  He  has  described  the  former  as  actuated  by 
envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness,  "  drinking  confusion"  to  the 
resplendent  Cobb,  a  rather  amusing  picture.  He  has  advertised  that 
individual  as  the  "inheritor  of  the  mantle  of  Walter  Scott,"  as  a  man 
of  "  richly-stored  mind  and  varied  experience,"  with'  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  of  a  similar  sort.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Bonner  will  have  it  that 
trash  is  not  trash,  that  Ledger  literature  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
Great  is  Bonner,  and  Cobb  is  his  Profit !  issues  from  his  autocratic  lips 
upon  every  possible  occasion. 

We  refuse  to  join  in  the  cry.  We  totally  object  to  it.  We  tell  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ledger,  what  he  probably  knows  and  rages  at,  that 
there  is  a  large  and  intelligent  minority  who  smile  at  his  pretensions, 
and  only  allude  to  his  paper  to  cut  jokes  on  it — knowing,  too,  that  it 
has  a  circulation  of  four  hundred  thousand ;  nay,  who  would  do  so 
were  the  number  inflated  ten-fold ;  for  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
much  higher  sort  of  success  than  Mr.  Bonner's,  and  are  by  no  means 
dazzled  by  it. 

Of  course,  success  implies  ability — of  a  sort.  But  how  mean  an 
ability  it  may  be.  Throughout  American  life  there  runs  a  dangerous 
materialism,  which  preaches  that  money  is  the  great  end  and  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  intellect ;  that  a  man  must  be  a  failure  unless  he 
culminates  in  the  possession  of  a  check-book,  a  belief  only  worthy  of 
a  people  prepared  to  accept  "Poor  Richard's  Maxims"  as  a  New 
Testament.  Was  the  divinest  life  ever  led  on  this  earth,  a  success, 
humanly  speaking  ?  Whatever  you  will  pay  the  price  for,  you  can 
have  in  this  world — that  is  the  rule.  Be  rich,  if  you  choose,  perhaps 
by  bringing  all  your  array  of  faculties  to  bear  on  one  point,  as  did 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Caesar  their  forces,  perhaps  letting  your 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  lie  fallow  the  whilst.  But  do  not  arro- 
gate too  much  on  the  strength  of  it,  or  expect  applause  or  admiration, 
or  even  tacit  assent,  to  your  claims  from  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
look  below  the  surface.  The  confounding  of  excellence  with  pecuniary 
success  is  both  absurd  and  immoral ;  and  when  some  great  gross  in- 
stance of  it  occurs,  whether  in  the  case  of  Railroad  Hudson  in  England, 
or  Barnum  or  Bonner  in  America,  a  deterioration  of  honest  public 
sentiment  takes  place.  Mr.  Bonner  simply  publishes  a  popular  peri- 
odical of  third  or  fourth-rate  merit,  and  has  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  it,  that  is  all.  He,  cleverly  enough,  by  judicious  advertising,  as  by 
securing  and  liberally  paying  for  the  occasional  contributions  of  our 
prominent  editors,  (many  of  whom  have  written  a  Ledger  article  or 
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so,  anonymously,)  has,  so  to  speak,  subsidized  the  whole  press.  Invis- 
ible threads  stretch  from  the  Ann-street  office  to  all  sorts  of  sanctums, 
binding  their  occupants  over  to  keep  the  peace.  They  do  not  even  ven- 
ture to  joke  at  his  expense  now,  at  least  not  in  print.  Wherefore  it  be- 
hooves the  Scalpel,  which  occupies  the  extraordinary  position  of  being 
able  to  tell  the  truth  on  all  things,  to  speak  out.  We  have  done  so, 
and  in  perfect  good-will  commend  our  very  much  needed  remarks  to 
Mr.  Bonner's  consideration.  They  will  find  an  echo  in  the  bosoms  of 
more  than  will  confess  it  at  his  questioning. 


Art.  VIII. — Religious  Dissipation  ;  What  are  the  Moral  and  Do- 
mestic  Consequences  of  Church  Fairs  f  Is  Raffling  a  Religious 
Privilege  f 

Start  not,  pious  reader  !  We  do  not  intend  a  crusade  against  re- 
ligion by  this  caption,  but  mean  to  show  that  many  of  our  pious  friends 
are  as  dissipated  as  the  professed  pleasure-seeker.  A  glance  at  the 
doings  of  the  past  winter  will  make  this  evident.  A  number  of  ladies 
met  together,  and  determined  to  establish  a  home  for  their  poor,  aged, 
infirm  sisters;  this  was  praiseworthy,  but  we  question  the  propri- 
ety of  the  means  adopted,  namely,  a  fair  for  the  sale  of  fancy  articles. 
The  ladies  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture  of  pin-cushions, 
pen-wipers,  etc.,  and  every  thing  gave  way  before  this  important  bu- 
siness. Families  were  neglected  ;  the  children  were  kept  from  school 
because  there  was  no  time  to  attend  to  them,  and  they  were  also 
wanted  to  go  on  errands ;  and  when  their  mothers  had  departed  for 
their  day's  work  of  shopping  and  collecting  articles  for  the  grand  dis- 
play, the  children  sought  their  amusement  in  the  streets.  The  serv- 
ants, free  from  the  restraint  of  the  mistress's  eye,  gossipped  at  the 
doors  and  left  the  houses  exposed  to  the  ever-watchful  thief.  The 
tired  husband  came  home  to  his  late  and  lonely  dinner,  which,  of 
-•on i  sc,  he  found  ill-prepared,  and  unchcered  by  the  smiles  of  a  wife 
who  knew  not  that  her  first  duty  was  to  attend  to  the  happiness  of  her 
own  family.  At  length  the  import  ant  day  arrived,  the  place  of  exhi- 
bition was  prepared,  and  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  Every  church 
had  a  table,  and  to  excel  each  other  was  the  grand  aim.  Refreshments 
wQve  provided  in  abundance,  and  every  person  was  expected  to  pur- 
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chase  them  at  an  enormous  profit.  Wo  to  the  unlucky  wight  who 
came  there  with  a  slender  purse — the  ladies  looked  daggers  at  him,  if 
he  did  not  buy  ;  it  was  all  for  charity,  and  how  could  he  refuse  ?  He 
must  spend  money ;  his  own  if  he  had  any,  if  not,  his  employer's. 
Gambling,  too,  was  resorted  to  as  a  source  of  profit.  Articles  of  little  or 
no  value  were  put  up  to  be  raffled  for,  without  a  scruple  of  conscience ; 
it  seemed  as  if,  for  the  time,  every  thing  must  give  way  to  the  all-en- 
grossing occupation  of  making  money.  Our  fair  ladies  were  as  eager 
as  the  bulls  and  bears  of  Wall  street,  and  they  showed  a  capacity  for 
trade  equal  to  any  of  Stewart's  best  clerks.  At  length  the  fair  ended. 
A  large  sum  was  realized,  but  much,  very  much  mischief  was  done. 
Husbands  looked  coldly  on  their  wives,  and  felt  they  had  been  ne- 
glected. Children  were  made  more  bold  and  forward  than  ever  by 
their  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  trade.  Other  fairs  on  a  smaller 
scale  succeeded,  and  here  a  new  mode  of  raising  money  was  adopted  ; 
the  children  were  provided  with  tickets  of  admission  for  sale,  and 
they  became  as  eager  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  their  mothers, 
asking  every  person  they  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with,  to  buy. 
One  little  fellow,  only  seven  years  old,  boasted  in  school  that  he  had 
sold  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  tickets  for  his  mother's  fair,  as  he  called 
it.  Could  study  be  expected  while  such  excitement  prevailed  ? 
There  exists  another  species  of  dissipation  among  our  pious  friends. 
A  star  appears !  not  in  the  heavens,  not  in  the  theatre  or  the  opera, 
but  in  some  church,  and  straightway  every  one  flies  to  hear  him,  for 
like  the  Athenians  of  old,  "  every  one  spends  his  time  to  tell  of  or  hear 
some  new  thing."  Night  after  night  crowds  flock  to  the  favored  place 
where  he  holds  forth,  and  every  mouth  is  filled  with  his  praise,  though 
for  the  most  part,  they  can  give  no  very  clear  account  of  the  discourse 
after  they  return  home ;  but  he  is  a  wonderful  man,  that  is  certain. 
Winter  is  now  past,  but  will  dissipation  end?  Far  from  it.  Our 
streets  will  soon  be  filled  with  Sunday-school  processions  bearing  ban- 
ners, and  marching  to  some  place  where  thousands  of  children  are 
crowded  together,  to  speak  pieces  and  sing,  and  then  sent  out  of  the 
heated  atmosphere  into  the  cold  and  piercing  spring-air,  half-  (that  is* 
to  say  fashionably)  clothed,  to  get  colds  and  sore  throats,  which  will 
bring  many  to  an  early  grave.  To  this  exhibition  succeed  the  straw- 
berry festivals  and  the  Sunday-school  excursions.  Of  these  we  can 
not  speak  too  forcibly.  Children  are  collected  together  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  is  impossible  for  the  teachers  who  accompany  them  to  keep 
them  in  any  kind  of  order,  and  they  run  into  every  species  of  danger, 
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and  serious  accidents  often  happen ;  nay,  sometimes  the  corpse  of  a 
beloved  child  is  brought  home  to  the  bereaved  parents,  who  regret, 
alas !  too  late,  that  they  intrusted  it  to  any  other  than  themselves. 
Parents,  go  with  your  own  children  !  Give  them  pleasure  under  your 
own  eyes.  See  that  they  behave  in  a  becoming  manner.  Children 
are  prone  to  rudeness  and  gluttony,  and  no  one  but  a  parent  can  re- 
strain them.  During  the  past  summer,  while  we  were  staying  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  some  ladies  called  to  solicit  a  contri- 
bution to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  refreshments  for  one  of  these  excur- 
sions. Our  friend  gave  the  required  sum,  but  expressed  her  unwill- 
ingness to  let  her  children  go,  saying  she  did  not  approve  of  them  ; 
one  of  the  ladies  said  she  did  not  wish  to  go,  it  was  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  care,  and  no  pleasure,  but  the  children  said  if  they  did 
not  have  one,  they  would  not  go  to  Sunday-school,  so  they  were 
obliged  to  do  as  others  did.  On  their  return,  one  of  the  children 
boasted  that  he  had  drank  eleven  glasses  of  lemonade,  having  had 
access  to  the  churn  in  which  it  was  made. 

Now,  if  all  this  be  not  dissipation,  then  what  is  it  ?  Surely,  not  re- 
ligion, for  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  is,  "  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the 
world !" 


Description  of  a  Young  Devil. 

Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  to  a  thinker  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  Devil  is  personified  to  some  good  people,  who  seem  to  have 
rather  too  good  a  knowledge  of  him  for  their  comfort.  A  worthy 
farmer  at  a  country  meeting  for  the  relation  of  the  religious  experience 
of  its  members,  said  he  had  been  severely  tried  by  a  young  devil. 
Said  he  :  "  He  come  last  night  and  sot  down  on  the  side  of  my  bed, 
and  grinned  at  me  as  I  was  a  sayin'  my  prayers ;  he  wa'ant  the  old 
devil,  dear  brethren,  but  a  little  young  one  that  would  weigh  about 
forty  pounds ;  he  sot  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  I  could  jest 
see  his  tail  and  huffs  a  stickkin'  out  under  his  cloak  :  it  was  terrible 
cold  that  nightj  and  he  looked  as  tho'  they  tuck  good  care  on  him  tu 
hum.  I  had  a  good  chance  to  look  at  him,  but  I  went  on  a  prayin' 
he  didn't  frighten  me  a  bit  ;  ['d  seen  his  daddy  before  ;  sol  looked 
out  of  a  corner  of  my  eye,  and  I  could  see  his  leetle  horns ;  they  was 
jest  beginnin1  to  start,  like  a  little  bidl-calf;  they  wasn't  more  than 
two  inches  long,  but  they  looked  as  tho'  they  might  git  to  be  terrible 
pokerish  some  day." 


THE  SCALPEL. 


Art.  IX. — The  Popular  Medical  Race- Course.  A  diverting  article, 
on  family  affairs,  which  the  reader  will  probably  understand  better 
at  the  end  than  the  beginning. 

u  But  ye  are  forgers  of  lies,  ye  are  physicians  of  no  value." 

Among  the  most  amusing  diversions  of  the  popular  medical  journal- 
ist, are  the  opinions  of  the  various  "  ladies  and  gentlemen"  who  oc- 
casionally honor  the  Editor  by  "  looking  into  his  pages" — u  ladies  and 
gentlemen"  never  read — and  their  estimation  of  the  speed  and  bottom 
of  the  especial  rtags  he  may  think  proper  to  moimt,  for  a  short  airing 
round  the  periodical  race-course;  whilst  he,  poor  jolly  melancholy 
dog — perfectly  conscious  of  the  refined  and  intellectual  calibre  of  his 
readers,  and  equally  cognizant  of  his  absurd  appearance  to  such  ele- 
gant censors — is  quite  willing,  if  his  professional  labors  daily  win  him 
his  half-dozen  and  steak,  to  bear  the  jeers  of  the  ring,  should  he  come 
short  in  his  anticipations,  and  be  distanced  by  that  long-winded  and 
sometimes  long-eared  steed — Popular  Opinion.  lie  consoles  himself 
that  he  has  won  before,  and  he  means  to  win  again ;  dismissing  all 
thought  of  the  awful  countenances  he  encounters  in  his  daily  walks, 
and  the  magnificent  bearing  of  his  professional  friends — especially  if 
he  chance  to  be  in  hopeful  pursuit  of  a  promising  fee — he  trots  along 
on  his  daily  rounds  till  some  moment  of  relaxation,  when,  perchance, 
a  cup  of  tea  or  a  genial  companion  may  summon  the  laughing  devil  to 
his  aid,  and  he  is  at  once  overcome  with  the  grotesque  exhibition 
both  he  and  his  elegant  censors  must  make  to  that  truly  philosophical 
gentleman  in  black,  who  is  wise  enough  to  keep  his  precious  modicum 
of  brains  in  his  own  head,  and  not  try  to  cram  them  into  the  skulls  of 
the  dear  patients  he  so  assiduously  and  lovingly — physics. 

And  yet,  laugh  as  heartily  as  he  may  in  his  moments  of  relaxation, 
his  position,  if  his  soul  have  many  sides  to  it,  at  times  is  truly  pitiful. 
The  inevitable  day  for  copy  arrives,  the  u Devil"  appears,  and  he 
must  write.  The  daily  practice  of  his  profession  presents  poor 
humanity  in  such  strange  and  revolting  contrasts,  that  if  he  venture 
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to  give  utterance,  in  his  pages,  to  his  real  emotions,  tears  and  laughter 
will  be  found  so  continually  lighting  for  the  mastery,  that  he  may 
thank  heaven  if  he  escape  the  charge  of  downright  insanity,  by  some 
of  his  more  self-satisfied  and  conventional  readers. 

It  is  not  for  him  to  cull  an  elegant  bouquet  from  the  garden  of  a 
brilliant  imagination,  and  present  it  to  the  refined  and  beautiful  reader ; 
such  shun  his  pages  for  fear  of  wounding  their  delicate  nerves ;  the 
arid  waste  of  medical  and  surgical  practice,  far  oftener  yields,  for  his 
selection,  the  thorn  and  thistle ;  the  music  of  the  festive  hall,  and  the 
fairy  feet  of  the  dancers,  give  place  to  the  clang  of  the  anvil,  and  the 
monotonous  click  of  the  sewing-machine  or  the  loom,  as  he  seeks  his 
wretched  patients  in  the  cellar  and  the  garret ;  the  mother's  song  to 
her  sleeping  infant,  is  often  interrupted  by  the  hurried  tread  of  his 
fellow- workmen,  as  they  deposit  the  shattered  frame  of  their  dying 
comrade  on  his  homely  pallet ;  and  the  poor  creature,  as  she  hurries 
the  little  naked  feet  and  frightened  faces  into  her  neighbor's  cramped 
apartment,  turns  with  heaving  bosom  and  trembling  hope  to  the  young 
surgeon  to  learn  her  fate.  The  driving  sleet  of  the  wintry  night,  and 
the  pitiless  heat  of  the  summer's  sun,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
practice  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  aided  such  diversions 
in  chilling  a  man's  fancies,  so  that  he  can  not  always  be  ready  to  divert 
his  readers.  The  terrible  expositions  of  death  in  our  infant  and  labor- 
ing population,  and  the  heartless  cruelty  of  our  landlords  and  city 
officials,  make  him  feel  deeply  the  necessity  of  popular  instruction, 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  duty  he  has  assumed ;  he  feels  guilty  if  a 
number  of  a  popular  journal  like  this,  has  been  deliberately  written 
and  printed,  without  some  one  article,  that  should  come  back  to  him 
with  the  approval  of  his  brethren  of  the  general  and  literary  press 
from  every  part  of  our  native  land.  We  have  often  enjoyed  that 
pleasure,  and  our  journal  has  been  sustained  by  our  editorial  brethren 
with  generous  and  hearty  zeal.  We  have  shared  the  satisfaction  with 
those  who  have  the  nearest  right  to  demand  our  best  efforts  to  defend  and 
sustain  our  bold  and  unique  position.  We  have  been  severely  censured 
by  the  conservatist.  We  do  not  allude  to  our  professional  read- 
ers ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  medical  man  in  our  native 
city  should  have  the  courage  openly  to  sustain  an  effort  to  enlighten 
the  people.  It  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  them  to  defend  such 
an  attempt;  the  frowns  of  their  Academic  and  other  brethren  associated 
in  the  various  societies  for  mutual  protection — have  too  much  of  terror 
for  their  feeble  natures.    No  man  of  moderate  intellect  who  looks  to 
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the  daily  practice  of  his  profession  for  bread,  unless  he  possess  by 
nature  a  mental  constitution  of  very  extraordinary  character,  could 
be  expected  to  do  such  a  thing.  Even  those  who  derived  from  early 
education,  before  they  learned  the  trade  of  pill-giving,  a  moderate 
love  of  truth,  which  occasionally  impelled  them  to  do  it,  were  soon 
convinced  that  it  would  be  far  easier  for  them  to  let  our  best  efforts 
for  the  elevation  of  our  profession,  pass  for  the  "eccentricities  of 
genius,"  as  they  are  often  pleased  to  say  when  asked  their  opinion  of 
our  journal,  and  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile.  Xo 
doubt  this  is  the  best  method  they  could  adopt  for  meeting  the 
emergency.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  their  sagacity,  but  we  claim 
the  privilege  of  a  demurrer.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  genius  in  our 
pages :  it  contains  the  evidence,  we  hope,  of  a  little  common-sense, 
a  moderate  degree  of  the  perception  of  Eternal  Truth,  as  revealed 
by  the  Creator,  in  the  action  of  his  unchangeable  laws  of  heat,  cold, 
air,  food,  etc.,  on  these  bodies  of  ours,  in  producing  and  curing  dis- 
ease— the  absurdity  of  relying  on  physic — the  unmanly  and  infernal 
wickedness  of  selling  diplomas  to  ignorant  yoimg  men — with  a  con- 
siderable spice  of  what  some  people  (perhaps  justly)  call  deviltry  in 
the  Editor,  in  putting  the  screws  to  his  hypocritical  brethren  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Colleges. 

We  have  said  again  and  again,  that  the  expenses  of  this  Journal 
largely  exceed  the  income,  and  that  we  sustain  it  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  our  surgical  practice,  as  an  evidence  of  our  ability.  The  Academic 
mode  of  advertising  we  cordially  despise  ;  and  we  devoutly  believe 
that  one  or  two  more  exhibitions  similar  to  the  Mott  and  Beales  con- 
troversy, versus  Green  and  his  Probang,  will  turn  their  association 
into  a  way-side  exhibition — a  la  Punch  and  Judy.  The  great  "Amer- 
ican Medical  Association"  has  just  met  at  Louisville,  and  presented 
the  full  realization  of  our  anticipations,  so  often  expressed,  of  almost 
a  total  failure  in  the  avowed  object  of  its  formation ;  nearly  every 
committee  on  scientific  subjects  of  special  and  commanding  interest 
to  the  world,  having  failed  to  report !  The  President  of  one  of  our 
city  Colleges,  Dr.  Horace  Green,  was  obliged  to  confess,  on  complaints 
preferred  by  three  medical  societies,  to  having  conferred  a  degree, 
without  any  examination,  upon  a  notorious  scoundrel  and  quack — a 
man  utterly  destitute  of  a  medical  education  ! 

A  wretched  clique,  originating  in  a  secret  medical  association  of 
this  city,  have  brought  down  this  Convention  to  the  inevitable  status 
of  every  body  of  medical  men  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  enter. 
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and  will  reduce  them  to  public  contempt.  Men,  utterly  incapable,  by 
education,  or  habits  of  thought,  are  annually  trumpeted  to  the  world, 
by  this  Association,  as  members  of  committees  appointed  to  investigate 
subjects  requiring  the  deepest  learning,  habits  of  the  most  patient  in- 
vestigation, the  broadest  philanthropy  and  independence,  and  profound 
leisure ;  by  that  miserable  system  of  wire-pulling  and  trickery,  so 
thoroughly  understood  in  this  scheming  and  political  nation,  these 
committees  are  often  filled  by  men  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
educational  and  medical  attainment.  In  short,  it  is  well  known  that 
every  medical  association  hitherto  formed  in  this  country,  that  has 
sought  general  newspaper  notoriety,  has  been  used  by  cliques  of  needy 
men  as  means  of  parading  their  names  before  the  public,  in  order  to 
procure  medical  business,  for  which  they  are  frequently  quite  unquali- 
fied, and  which  neither  their  good  manners  nor  their  social  relations 
would  command.  The  columns  of  the  New-York  Atlas  have  lately 
contained  an  able  exposition  of  that  contemptible  and  infamous  secret 
association  of  medical  men,  to  which  we  have  so  frequently  alluded  in 
our  past  numbers,  entitled  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  formed  no 
less  than  forty  years  since,  and  in  full  action  ever  since,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  important  medical  and  surgi- 
cal business  of  this  city  to  its  own  members,  regardless  of  the  welfare 
of  the  patient  and  the  wishes  of  his  family.  This  Society  quietly 
ignores  the  claims  of  all  who  are  not  members,  no  matter  what  may 
be  their  talents  and  peculiar  ability  to  manage  the  disease  for  which 
a  consultation  or  an  operation  is  necessary ;  but  if  the  patient  insists 
upon  one  who  is  not  a  member,  the  Kappa  Lambda  attendant  does  not 
scruple  to  resort  to  falsehood  and  the  meanest  insinuations  and  slander. 

The  Editor  of  this  Journal  was  present  on  the  receipt  of  a  note  by 
a  friend  and  patient,  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  this  city, 
gratuitously  denying  all  knowledge  of  "  the  existence  of  such  a  person 
or  his  pretensions  to  any  skill  in  diseases  of  the  eye."  This  note  was 
written  by  one  of  their  most  jirominent  members,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  eye  infirmary,  in  answer  to  a  polite  request  for  his  bill, 
by  the  patient,  after  several  months'  unsuccessful  attendance  for  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  eve.  The  Editor  had  a  short  time  pre- 
viously spent  an  evening  with  tliis  surgeon  at  his  own  house,  and  had 
recommended  the  patient  to  him ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  of  our  friend,  that  we  should  take  charge  of  his  case,  and  our 
own  request  that  lie  should  politely  inform  the  surgeon  we  had  recom- 
mended, of  his  wishes,  that  the  note  was  written.    This  man  is  now  a 
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prominent  eye-surgeon  of  this  city ;  and  we  presume  most  of  our 
brethren  could  name  him  either  from  similar  experience,  or  that  of  a 
friend ;  his  note  contained  a  warm  recommendation  of  a  young  mem- 
ber of  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  u  as  a  man  of  leisure  and  expe- 
rience," though  the  latter  was  notoriously  false. 

The  Society  is  entirely  secret  in  its  operations,  and,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  has  not,  during  the  entire  period  of  its  continuance,  boasted, 
any  member  of  acknowledged  ability  in  his  profession.    We  know  of 
scarcely  a  single  medical  paper,  of  any  consequence,  yet  published 
by  one  of  them  during  this  period.    We  have  personally  known 
many  able  young  men,  well  educated,  natives  of  this  city  as  well  as 
foreigners,  who  have  graduated  with  honor,  and  would  have  been 
great  blessings  to  the  community,  who  have  retired  to  the  South  and 
West,  or  sunk  into  the  grave,  crushed  by  the  slanders  and  chilling  treat- 
ment of  this  unmanly  and  contemptible  Association.   What  evidence,  it 
may  be  asked,  have  we,  if  the  Association  be  secret,  that  such  is  the 
nature  of  their  compact  ?    Setting  all  other  evidence  aside,  such  as 
their  constant  slander  of  their  outside  brethren,  communicated  to 
them  by  grateful  patients,  who  had  become  disgusted,  and  selected 
other  attendants,  the  fact  that  they  never  are  known,  voluntarily,  to 
call  a  practitioner  who  is  not  a  member  of  their  body,  in  consultation, 
but  invariably  to  oppose  the  proposition  to  consult  with  such  an  one, 
if  made  by  the  patient  or  any  member  of  his  family,  and  to  substitute 
one  of  their  own  members ;  the  election  of  the  sons  of  their  deceased 
members  to  their  body,  however  intellectually  feeble ;  the  fact  that 
every  medical  office  of  all  our  public  charities  and  hospitals  has  been 
filled  by  their  members,  and  the  most  eminent  men  have  never  been 
elected  if  not  members.    Our  pages  have  repeatedly  chronicled  the 
shocking  results  of  their  ignorance,  and  the  deaths  of  their  surgical 
victims  at  our  public  charities.    Why  do  we  mention  these  things  in 
this  connection  ?    Is  it  because  we  seek  these  consultations  or  these 
offices  ?    Twenty-five  years  ago,  we  publicly  announced  our  knowledge 
of  their  infamous  Association,  and  were  fully  corroborated  by  the 
venerable  and  lamented  Dr.  Stearns,  who  boldly  published  their  names 
in  the  newspapers ;  and  a  Committee  of  the  Medical  Society,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  three  hundred  men,  formally  confirmed  and  pub- 
lished the  same,  in  a  large  pamphlet    We  have  always  publicly  as- 
serted, by  our  pen,  and  in  the  social  circle,  that  we  utterly  defied  and 
despised  them,  as  an  Association  unmanly  and  contemptible  in  charac- 
ter ;  they  shield  their  mediocrity  by  secresy  and  slander,  and  deprive 
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the  sick  of  that  most  sacred  of  all  rights — the  independent  opinion  of 
their  own  chosen  medical  counsellor.  We  have  placed  ourself  in  a 
condition  far  beyond  their  individual  or  associate  effort;  we  have 
written  and  lived  down  their  slanders ;  we  daily  prescribe  for  their 
patients,  and  give  counsel  to  their  former  patrons.  Why  then  do 
we  do  it?  To  sustain  our  deserving  brethren,  who  have  hitherto 
been  awed  by  their  social  position,  and  frightened  into  silence  by 
their  slanders.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  community, 
and  nothing  more  heartless  and  false  to  their  employers,  than  the  con- 
duct of  these  men,  who,  for  forty  years,  have  traded  at  the  side  of 
the  death-bed,  and  crushed  into  silence  the  feeble  demands  of  their 
callous  consciences.  If  there  be  one  thing  more  sacred  than  another 
this  side  the  grave  of  the  lost  and  loved,  it  is  the  bed  of  sickness — of 
anguish ;  and  the  right  of  the  sufferer  and  relative  to  a  pure  and  inde- 
pendent opinion ;  and  if  there  be  a  creature  more  accursed  of  heaven 
— more  like  a  cold  and  slimy  serpent  than  another,  it  is  he  who  crawls 
into  the  confidence  of  a  family,  and  then  suffers  a  consideration  like 
money  or  reputation,  to  stand  between  himself  and  a  dying  mother  or 
father.  "  Let  that  father  and  mother  remember  that  God  has  placed 
them  as  guardians  over  their  children,  and  if  they  would  fulfill  the 
trust  while  they  have  strength  and  intellect,  they  must  correctly  in- 
form themselves  of  the  real  attainments  and  purity  of  heart  of  their 
medical  attendant :  after  the  Creator,  comes  the  parent :  it  will  prove 
a  wretched  solace  to  say,  after  your  child's  death  by  mal-practice  or 
medical  ignorance,  that  he  died  by  the  providence  of  God ;  no,  he 
died  by  your  culpable  ignorance.  If  we  know  our  own  heart,  we 
would  go  to  the  bitterest  enemy  we  ever  had — ay,  to  one  of  these 
very  men,  to  aid  us  with  his  counsel,  if  we  thought  he  possessed 
knowledge  or  experience  wre  did  not  possess ;  but  that  is  unnecessary, 
as  our  ablest  men  have  never  been  such  as  suited  their  purposes: 
they  are  like  the  bundle  of  rotten  sticks.  We  make  this  unthankful 
exposition  iu  the  hope  of  aiding  to  point  the  finger  of  public  scorn  at 
so  vile  and  disgraceful  an  Association. 

Hut  we  will  not  draw  too  largely  on  public  credulity  for  the  purity 
of  our  motive.  We  take  the  highest  ground  on  which  a  man  can 
possibly  stand,  in  respect  to  consultations,  one  that  must  absolve  us 
from  all  charge  of  unfairness  or  sinister  motives;  gaining  our  daily 
bread  by  a  profession  to  which  we  have  devoted  the  best  thirty  years 
of  our  life,  we  boldly  avow,  in  the  l'aee  of  all  our  brethren,  friends 
and  enemies,  the  right  of  any  near  relative  to  a  perfectly  independent 
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opinion,  and  the  absolute  right  of  any  educated  and  licensed  physician 
or  surgeon  when  called  on  to  do  so,  to  go  alone  to  the  bed  side,  and 
examine  any  patient,  and  give  that  opinion  when  requested  to  the 
person  who  employs  him.  Xor  has  the  attending  physician  any  right 
to  complain,  unless  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  and  long- 
continued  friendship.  It  is  done  in  law,  and  the  legal  counsellor  takes  no 
offense;  the  truth  is,  we  have  entirely  too  many  incompetent  and  trading 
physicians,  who  obtrude  attention,  and  pretend  interest  they  rarely 
feel,  to  bolster  themselves  up  in  families,  and  who  claim  this  one- 
sided rule  of  medical  ethics,  of  naming  their  own  counsel,  in  order 
to  shield  their  mediocrity  and  ignorance.  Xo  community  show  more 
apathy  in  the  endurance  of  shocking  abuses  than  our  own  ;  and  we, 
who  neither  seek  nor  desire  the  business  of  general  medical  practice, 
are  convinced  that  it  is  the  most  responsible  of  all  others,  because  it 
is  that  in  which  the  invasion  of  sickness  is  often  the  most  sudden,  and 
which  demands  the  most  rapid  judgment  and  extensive  knowledge. 
AVe  are  often  amazed,  in  conversation  with  many  medical  men,  to  see 
what  feeble  intellects  and  sad  results  of  their  practice,  will  suffice  to 
retain  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  heads  of  families  who,  in  other 
matters,  show  a  fair  amount  of  sagacity.  There  are  yet  numbers  of 
medical  men  in  this  city,  and  we  know  several  members  of  the  Kappa 
Lambda  Society,  who  physic  and  leech  children  in  scarlet  fever  and 
measles!  and  we  constantly  hear  of  surgical  cases  in  our  hospitals,  that 
show  that  such  narrow  and  wretched  views  of  nature's  resources,  are 
not  confined  to  the  medical  department  of  our  profession,  but  em- 
brace several  bold  and  noisy  surgeons  in  our  hospitals  and  other 
charities.  The  time  has  come  for  a  change,  and  we  claim  the  support 
of  every  honest  man  and  of  the  daily  press,  in  our  efforts  to  effect  it. 

Let  every  man  who  has  a  brother  or  a  sister  consider  what  a  crush- 
ing discovery  it  must  be  to  a  noble  and  aspiring  spirit  when  he  has 
received  the  reward  of  his  youthful  toil — a  diploma,  obtained  perhaps 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  necessary  comforts  of  a  parent's  declining  age, 
or  a  brother's  or  sister's  means  of  support,  and  in  his  first  effort  to 
return  the  sacred  trust  by  obtaining  the  rewards  of  his  mental  toil,  and 
perhaps  a  constitution  poisoned  for  years  by  the  air  of  a  dissecting- 
room  or  a  hospital,  he  discovers  the  deadly  and  certain  venom  of  this 
Association  ready  to  meet  him  in  every  family  in  the  city.  Oh !  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  manhood,  honesty,  and  humanity ;  it  is  only  worthy  of 
a  society  of  pawn-brokers. 
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Art.  X.  —  Seventh  Letter  from  John  Matthews  ;  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don; the  East-India  Company's  Museum;  Hampton  Court, 
its  Memorable  and  Royal  Occupants ;  St.  James's  Park ;  Cows 
and  Ragged  School ;  Boot-Blacks  ;  F?iglish  Oysters ;  how  they 
compare  with  our  own ;  St.  P  aid's  Cathedral ;  a  Show  for  the 
Bishops  and  Clerical  functionaries  ;  Windsor  Castle  ;  Victoria's 
State  Apartments ;  their  Contents ;  the  Royal  Stables ;  Horses 
and  Carriages ;  the  Crystal  Palace ;  its  improved  condition  and 
contents;  Magnificence  of  its  Water-icorks  and  Fountains  ;  View 
of  six  Counties  from  its  Towers  ;  its  Trees,  Plants,  and  Flowers  ; 
its  Statues  and  Architectural  Courts ;  the  London  Docks ;  their 
immense  Vaults  and  their  contents ;  the  Tobacco  Warehouses; 
the  Queerts  Pipe  ;  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Tower. 

Dear  Doctor  :  The  history  of  the  Tower  is  linked  with  associations 
to  which  no  other  building  can  furnish  a  parallel.  To  other  places  are 
attached  the  memories  of  greater  pomp,  and  a  few  may  boast  of  deeds 
as  bloody,  but  not  one  exhibits  human  nature  so  stripped  of  all  noble 
and  generous  qualities.  Among  all  other  castles  it  stands  alone  the 
palace  of  treachery.  Its  history  is  not  only  one  of  pomp,  of  cruelty, 
and  murder,  but  a  sickening  record  of  the  fickleness  and  perfidy  of 
friends  and  relatives. 

The  grounds  contained  within  the  walls  are  about  twelve  acres  in 
extent.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  structure  is  the  White  Tower, 
built  near  the  centre  by  William  the  Conqueror.  On  entering  we 
were  conducted  by  a  warder,  dressed  as  a  yeoman  of  the  guard  of  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  dress  consists  of  a  hat,  nearly  the 
shape  of  a  modern  beaver,  but  lower  in  the  crown  and  covered  with 
black  velvet  in  folds,  and  a  red  tunic  profusely  ornamented  with  bands 
of  gold  lace  and  embroidery.  The  armories,  which  were  first  shown, 
Contained  a  vast  quantity  of  old  armor  and  weapons,  well  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  and  some  very  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  fire- 
arms. Some  of  the  armor  was  beautifully  ornamented  and  gilded.  We 
also  saw  the  room  in  the  bloody  tower,  where  King  Edward  the  Fifth 
and  his  brother  were  murdered  by  order  of  their  uncle  Richard,  and 
near  it,  the  room,  where  as  tradition  states,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  Mas 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey.    The  supposed  remains  of  the  young 
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princes,  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  while  making  ex- 
cavations in  the  Tower,  are  preserved  in  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  room  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  confined,  and  where  it 
is  believed  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World,  is  still  pointed  out.  The 
unfortunate  queens  of  Henry  the  Eighth  were  confined  and  executed 
near  here.  In  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  White  Tower  are  many  inscrip- 
tions cut  by  prisoners  on  the  wall,  one  of  which  reads  :  u  The  most  un- 
happy man  in  the  world  is  he  that  is  not  patient  in  adversity,  for  men 
are  not  killed  by  the  adversities  they  have,  but  by  the  impatience  they 
suffer."  An  old  warder  who  sat  behind  a  counter,  upon  which  were  a 
number  of  small  books,  said  as  we  entered  :  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  won- 
derful room,  and  many  celebrated  persons  have  been  confined  here. 
It  is  covered  with  inscriptions,  which  are  fully  described  and  explained 
in  a  book  which  I  have  here  for  sale,  price  sixpence."  No  person  in 
our  party  however,  purchased  any  of  the  books.  The  Jewel  Office  is 
the  greatest  attraction  to  most  visitors.  The  regalia  have  been  shown 
since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  first  ordered  them  to  be 
publicly  exhibited.  Our  party  were  led  to  the  office  by  the  warder, 
and  counted  before  being  admitted,  when  the  door  was  closed.  The 
room  is  a  small  one,  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  visitor  to  walk 
around  the  jewels,  which  are  exhibited  in  a  large  glass  case  surrounded 
by  bars  of  iron.  A  woman  pointed  out  the  various  jewels"  and  orna- 
ments. Here  we  saw  the  splendid  new  state  crown,  made  for  the 
coronation  of  Victoria,  and  studded  with  a  profusion  of  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones.  A  cap  of  purple  velvet  shows  distinctly  the  form 
through  the  bands  of  silver  which  are  arched  above  it.  It  is  valued  at 
one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Here 
is  also  St.  Edward's  crown,  used  by  the  Archbishop  for  crowning  all 
the  sovereigns  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  the  iden- 
tical crown  stolen  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  from  the  Tower,  by  Blood, 
who  instead  of  being  punished,  was  rewarded  by  the  King,  who  pro- 
bably feared  him,  with  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  We 
also  saw  St.  Edward's  massive  golden  staff  surmounted  with  an  orb, 
*aid  to  contain  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  celebrated  dia- 
monds and  gold  plate  of  immense  value,  which  are  used  at  the  coronation. 
Royalty  has  frequently. been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  pawn- 
broker, and  the  kings  of  England  have  sometimes  pledged  their 
jewelry. 

Henry  the  Third  pledged  his  jewels  to  the  merchants  of  Flanders, 
to  raise  money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  wars.    Henry  the  Fifth 
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pledged  his  splendid  collar  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  London 
for  ten  thousand  marks.  Henry  the  Sixth  on  several  occasions  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pawning  his  jewels.  We  were  not  al- 
lowed to  contemplate  the  splendid  spectacle  before  us  for  any  con 
siderable  length  of  time,  for  another  party  were  waiting  on  the  outside 
for  admission.  So  we  were  quickly  gathered  together,  and  after 
being  again  counted,  passed  into  the  court-yard.  Near  the  entrance, 
we  saw  the  famous  Lion  Tower,  formerly  the  royal  menagerie,  now 
used  for  the  sale  of  refreshments.  Here  a  small  spaniel  lived  for 
years  in  the  lion's  den,  where  he  had  been  thrown.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  the  keeper  was  allowed  sixpence  a  day  for  himself, 
and  six-pence  for  every  lion  and  leopard,  the  only  beasts  then  kept 
there.  In  the  days  of  Henry  the  Third,  there  was  a  white  bear  and  an 
elephant  kept  in  the  Tower  as  appears  from  an  order  issued  by  that 
monarch,  which  reads  :  "  The  King  to  the  Sheriff  of  London,  greeting : 
We  command  you  that  on  the  farm  of  our  city,  ye  cause  (without 
delay)  to  be  built  at  our  tower  of  London,  one  house  of  forty  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  deep,  for  our  elephant.  1256."  Before  passing  out 
we  took  a  look  at  the  Traitor's  Gate,  which  opens  on  the  Thames. 
Prisoners  of  state  were  formerly  brought  through  this  entrance,  and 
a  dark,  dismal-looking  place  it  is.  Many  a  proud  soul  felt  for  the  first 
time,  in  all  its  force,  the  misery  of  fallen  greatness,  as  he  passed  through 
its  heavy  black  arches,  which  shut  out,  perhaps  forever,  the  world  and 
liberty. 

East-India  Company's  Museum. 

I  visited  this  museum  one  day.  The  building  is  quite  extensive  and 
has  a  fine  portico  supported  by  Doric  columns,  which  gives  the  front 
quite  a  majestic  appearance  from  the  street.  It  contains  many  fine 
apartments  in  which  are  preserved  a  collection  of  objects  peculiarly  in- 
teresting at  this  remarkable  juncture  of  Indian  affairs.  Ancient  idols, 
pottery,  and  specimens  of  Asiatic  Natural  History,  are  well  represented, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  native  and  other  paintings  and  sculptures,  illus- 
trative of  Indian  scenery,  and  the  dress  and  customs  of  that  strange 
country.  There  are  a  number  of  models  illustrating  the  progress  of  the 
industrial  arts,  consisting  of  looms,  ploughs,  smith's  bellows,  coaches, 
and  other  vehicles,  with  implements  of  cutlery  and  war.  Here  is  also 
preserved  the  throne  of  Tippoo  Sail),  and  a  curious  hand-organ  made 
tor  his  amusement.  It  represents  an  English  sailor  being  devoured 
by  a  tiger  ;  the  inii>ic  is  supposed  to  represent  the  cries  of  the  victim, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  cruel  chieftain  experienced  great  delight  in  the 
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imaginary  sufferings  of  his  enemy.  The  library  is  filled  with  works 
interesting  to  the  Oriental  scholar.  Preserved  here  is  a  copy  of  the 
Koran,  formerly  belonging  to  Tippoo  Saib,  and  a  stone  tablet  from 
Khorsabad,  with  its  mysterious  arrow-headed  characters,  and  an  auto- 
graph of  Cromwell. 

I  met  a  singular  individual  in  the  library.  He  was  a  well-dressed 
man  of  middle  age,  with  the  air  of  a  naval  officer.  He  held  in  his  hand 
some  corrected  proofs,  and  as  he  saw  me  looking  at  the  Khorsabad 
tablet,  he  advanced  and  politely  began  to  explain  the  characters.  Al- 
though evidently  a  man  of  information,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his 
strange  explanations  before  I  noticed  a  singularity  of  manner,  and  upon 
looking  in  his  eye,  I  perceived  that  he  was  insane.  Upon  leaving  him 
I  asked  for  his  address,  when  he  said :  "  I  am  Captain  Ackerly,  who 
was  united  to  the  Indian  lady  of  St.  George's  Bay,  Michilimacinac 
Colony,  Quebec,  ISTew-Zealand,  1762.  If  you  want  to  see  me,  I  ride 
every  day  in  Hyde  Park,  at  six  o'clock,  in  a  riding-jacket  sent  to  me 
from  Mexico,  when  I  was  made  Bishop  of  New-Orleans."  He  gave 
me  upon  leaving  him,  several  of  his  proofs,  which  contain  a  strange 
mixture  of  astronomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  moral  re- 
flections.   One  of  these  strange  documents  I  send  to  you  for  inspection. 

Hampton  Court. 

Yesterday,  in  company  with  S.,  I  visited  this  celebrated  palace,  for 
ages  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  which  was  built  by 
the  luxurious  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  in  the  height  of  his  power.  This 
favorite,  who  had  become  even  richer  and  more  powerful  than  his 
royal  master,  Henry  the  Eighth,  although  in  possession  of  other  splen- 
did residences,  resolved  to  build  one  that  should  surpass  any  in  Eng- 
land, and  seeking  the  advice  of  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  time, 
this  spot  was  chosen  as  the  most  healthy  within  twenty  miles  of 
London.  The  manor  of  Hampton  was  then  the  property  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  leased  it  to  Wolsey  for  ninety-nine 
years,  with  renewals.  The  pleasure-loving  king  needed  such  a  minister 
as  Wolsey,  for  although  history  has  not  charged  him  with  crimes 
as  great  as  many  with  less  temptation  and  equal  power,  never  was  a 
man  better  fitted  to  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  a  monarch,  or  who 
knew  better  how  to  sustain  an  establishment  in  which  priestly  pomp 
was  united  to  kingly  power  and  royal  licentiousness. 

But  the  palace  at  Hampton  as  it  arose  in  its  splendor,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  the  envy  of  the  king  and  court.    Henry  asked  Wolsey  why 
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he  built  a  palace  which  surpassed  all  those  of  royalty.  The  crafty 
minister  answered  :  "  To  make  a  residence  which  shall  be  worthy  of 
your  majesty."  It  was  here  that  the  magnificent  Cardinal  lavished  his 
treasure  and  racked  his  ingenious  brain  to  provide  some  new  delicacy 
for  the  palate  or  some  splendid  pageant  for  the  eye.  Here  it  was  that 
he  craftily  planned  his  measures  for  ascendency  over  kings  and  courts, 
and  it  would  seem  that  nothing  in  king-craft  was  too  bold  or  vast,  as 
in  the  details  of  his  household,  scarcely  any  thing  was  too  minute  to 
escape  his  attention.  Five  hundred  persons  composed  his  retinue,  and 
among  his  officers  were  some  of  the  nobles  of  England.  His  steward 
was  a  priest,  and  his  chief  cook  was  dressed  in  satin  and  velvet  orna- 
mented with  jewels.  The  Cardinal,  who  affected  in  some  things  hu- 
mility, rode  upon  a  mule,  but  the  inferiority  of  his  animal  was  com- 
pensated by  the  splendor  of  its  trappings,  and  the  splendor  of  its  rider's 
costume,  who  was  dressed  in  sables  and  silk  and  gold  and  jewels. 
Before  his  displays,  even  the  equipments  of  the  Pope  and  the  splen- 
dors of  the  Vatican  were  fading.  The  edifice  built  by  Wolsey  was 
enlarged  by  Henry,  and  since  that  time  by  other  monarchs.  Of  the 
original  edifice,  the  chapel,  the  great  hall,  and  a  few  chambers  used 
for  domestic  purposes  remain.  The  other  portions  were  chiefly  erect- 
ed by  William  the  Third,  and  the  buildings  now  cover  many  acres, 
being  the  largest  palace  in  England. 

The  state  apartments  through  which  we  were  shown,  contain  a  very 
large  collection  of  paintings,  interesting  chiefly  from  their  historical 
associations.  The  cartoon  gallery  contains  seven  cartoons  by  the  im- 
mortal Raphael,  the  romantic  history  of  which  is  well  known.  A 
number  of  Gobelin  tapestries,  some  of  them  of  great  former  beauty, 
decorate  some  of  the  apartments  ;  but  they  are  now  much  worn  and 
faded.  The  magnificent  funeral  canopy  under  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  lay  in  state  at  Chelsea,  attracts  much  attention.  It  is  of 
black  English  velvet,,  surmounted  by  plumes  of  black  feathers,  and  lined 
inside  with  gold  and  silver  tissue.  The  state  beds  of  George  the  Se- 
cond, and  William  the  Third  and  his  queen,  are  remarkable  for  their  rich 
tapestry  and  gilding.  Most  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  more  interested 
in  these  beds  than  with  some  of  the  best  pictures ;  for  while  these 
rooms  were  crowded,  the  cartoon  gallery  was  quite  deserted.  The 
walls  of  the  rooms  throughout  are  quite  plain  ;  they  are  generally  wain- 
scot ed  in  oak.  Some  of  the  rich  furniture  still  remains.  The  ceilings 
of  the  bed-chambers  are  elaborately  frescoed,  and  the  walls  of  William 
the  Third's  bedroom  were  hung  with  portraits  of  frail  court  beauties, 
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painted  by  Lely.  The  great  hall  of  Wolsey  is  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  apartments.  Its  beautiful  roof  of  oak,  is  enriched  with  painting 
and  gilding.  It  was  once  used  as  a  banqueting-hall,  but  it  has  since  been 
used  as  a  church  and  as  a  theatre,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
In  it  on  the  first  of  October,  1718,  was  performed  Shakspeare's  play 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  which  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Wolsey 
were  enacted  on  the  theatre  of  his  splendor.  The  fine  roof  is  decorated 
with  the  arms  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  his  favorite  queen  Jane  Sey- 
mour. The  walls  are  hung  with  the  splendid  tapestries  or  arras  repre- 
senting the  life  of  Abraham.  The  windows  are  filled  with  richly  painted 
and  stained  glass,  representing  the  pedigrees  of  the  queens  of  Henry  and 
the  heraldic  badges  of  the  king.  From  the  windows  of  some  of  the 
state  rooms  we  had  a  fine  view  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  country,  dotted 
with  substantial  farm-houses  and  decorated  with  the  soft  foliage  of 
innumerable  trees.  It  was  in  this  palace  that  Queen  Jane  Seymour 
died  after  giving  birth  to  the  prince,  and  the  ill-fated  Catherine  Howard 
first  appeared  as  queen  at  this  palace.  Elizabeth  was  very  fond  of  re- 
siding here,  and  it  was  here  that  Charles  the  First  was  a  prisoner,  al- 
though allowed  the  splendors  of  royalty.  Cromwell  fixed  upon  it  as  one 
of  his  places  of  residence,  and  here  one  of  his  daughters  was  married  and 
another  died.  The  conference  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Es- 
tablished Church  took  place  here  in  1604.  The  principal  portion  of 
the  buildings  are  occupied  by  decayed  nobility,  whose  fortunes  are 
fallen,  but  who  are  "here  furnished  by  the  government  with  a  residence 
rent  free,  where  they  may  maintain  some  of  their  state  and  fashion. 

The  grounds,  although  not  well  laid  out,  are  very  beautiful.  Before 
the  mansion  is  a  lake  which  runs  to  the  river,  and  which  is  banked 
with  a  row  of  grand  old  trees,  forming  a  vista,  terminated  by  some 
houses  and  fields  in  the  distance.  The  grounds  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  flowers,  which  are  now  in  full  luxuriance  and  beauty.  It 
requires  much  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  prevent  their 
being  picked ;  and  posted  conspicuously  in  many  places,  I  saw  a  list 
of  offenders  who  had  been  caught  and  punished,  with  a  statement  of 
the  fine.  Thus  on  one  I  read  :  "Henrietta  Evinson,  plucking  flowers, 
fined  nine  shillings  and  sixpence.  Captain  Charles  Greenhill,  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  plucking  flowers,  fined  sixteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence." Hundreds  of  bright  gold-fish  sported  in  the  fountains  and 
crowded  together  by  shoals  round  a  few  crumbs  if  thrown  into  the 
water.  We  saw  the  aged  grape-vine  now  loaded  with  thousands  of 
bunches  of  fine  black  Hamburg  grapes.    It  is  eighty-nine  years  old, 
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and  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  ground  is  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  gardener  who  attends  it,  informed  us  that  it  produced  three  thou- 
sand bunches  of  fruit  last  season,  weighing  on  an  average  one  pound 
each.  In  the  garden  near  the  entrance  is  the  maze,  which  appeared 
to  delight  numbers  of  people,  for  we  could  hear  merry  laughter  pro- 
ceeding from  its  green  recesses  as  perplexed  wanderers  sought  their 
way  through  its  labyrinthine  passages.  The  grounds  comprise  about 
forty-five  acres. 

St.  James's  Park,  Cows  and  Ragged-School  Boot-Blacks. 

I  am  often  much  amused  here,  at  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  cling  to  old  customs,  and  the  encouragement  ever  mani- 
fested towards  any  thing  calculated  to  administer  to  the  comfort  of 
the  people.  On  many  of  the  most  fashionable  houses  in  Portland 
Place,  you  still  see  on  the  railings  before  the  hall-door,  the  large  old 
iron  extinguishers  used,  when  footmen  with  flaming  torches  were  em- 
ployed to  run  before  carriages  or  chairs,  before  gas  was  employed  to 
illuminate  the  streets.  But  as  the  feeling  which  prompts  a  people  to 
respect  antiquities  is  the  same  which  shrinks  from  tearing  away  these 
old  extinguishers,  I  respect  it. 

I  often  go  to  the  palace  at  St.  James'  Park  to  hear  the  band  play. 
As  you  enter  the  park  from  the  gates  near  the  Duke  of  York's  Column, 
you  may  see  a  row  of  cows  tied  up  inside  the  park  on  the  left,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  are  numerous  perambulators,  containing  lethargic 
and  sleepy  specimens  of  young  England,  driven  by  nursery-maids 
who  come  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  children  a  drink  of  milk,  and 
to  obtain  a  glass  of  curds  and  whey  for  themselves.  These  nursery- 
maids are,  however,  always  looking  in  some  other  direction,  perhaps 
casting  amorous  glances  at  a  red  uniform  who  always  happens  to  be 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Here  for  a  penny  you  may  see  veritable 
milk  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  it  is  not  only  the  children  who  ride  in 
perambulators,  who  indulge,  but  many  others  who  are  quite  able  to 
locomote  without  any  such  assistance.  I  myself  confess  to  having 
more  than  once  sat  upon  the  neighboring  benches  and  invested  a  few 
pence  in  the  luxury,  and  have  watched,  not  without  suspicion,  I 
admit,  the  milking  of  the  animal,  for  milk  is  a  precious  commodity  in 
London,  and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  adulterate  it.  My  friend  E. 
also  does  not  object  to  sink  a  little  dignity  and  patronize  occasionally 
the  owners  of  these  useful  animals,  for  he  is  convinced  that  it  is 
nutritious,  which  is  a  conclusive  argument  with  him,  as  he  always  ob- 
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jects  to  indulging  in  any  luxury  that  is  not  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  something  useful  in  his  physical  economy. 

The  little  boot-blacks  of  the  ragged  school  are  quite  a  London  sight. 
These  little  fellows,  dressed  in  their  red  uniform  and  badges,  may  be 
seen  in  every  frequented  part  of  this  city.  They  are  seldom  in  com- 
pany, but  generally  sit  alone,  looking  sharply  after  a  customer.  If 
your  boots  are  well  polished,  you  pass  on  without  notice,  but  if  they 
show  any  signs  of  neglect,  these  connoisseurs  quickly  discover  it.  For 
the  boots  of  every  passenger  are  the  subject  of  the  most  profound 
attention.  Your  face  is  next  inspected,  and  if  you  suffer  the  lines  of 
your  countenance  to  relax  you  are  lost,  for  in  an  instant  their  apparatus 
is  at  your  feet,  and  as  of  course  you  can  not  step  over  it,  you  submit 
to  be  polished ;  as  soon  as  one  boot  is  finished,  their  hand  raised  to  their 
cap  with  a  peculiar  jerk  denotes  that  your  other  foot  is  to  be  elevated 
to  undergo  the  same  operation ;  when  that  is  completed,  another  jerk 
and  the  work  is  completed ;  you  deposit  a  few  coppers  in  the  raised 
hand,  another  spasmodic  jerk,  and  you  pass  along  without  having  ut- 
tered a  word.  The  Lord  Mayor  recently  gave  this  shoe  brigade,  as  it 
is  called  here,  an  entertainment  at  his  country  residence  near  London, 
at  which  speeches  were  made  by  the  Mayor,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
several  clergymen.  The  boys  are  very  useful  in  their  humble  occupa- 
tion, and  are  not,  as  might  be  expected,  miserable,  degraded  children, 
for  among  them  I  have  seen  faces  which  would  compare  favorably  for 
intelligence  and  beauty,  with  those  of  children  of  most  favored  fortune, 
and  which  told  of  a  better  future.  One  third  of  their  earnings  is  de- 
voted to  their  support,  another  third  is  invested  for  them  in  the  savings 
bank,  and  the  remainder  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the  school.  I  have 
been  reminded  daily  for  the  past  two  weeks,  that  the  oyster  season 
had  arrived,  by  crowds  of  children  who  followed  me  with  an  extended 
oyster-shell,  and  cried  out:  "Remember  the  grotto."  This  was  a 
kind  of  cavern  built  of  oyster-shells,  and  illuminated  by  a  candle, 
and  it  is  customary  for  the  passer-by  to  give  half-pence  to  the  children 
on  the  occasion.  Having  been  so  often  admonished  by  this  relic  of  an 
ancient  custom,  I  concluded  to  try  some  English  oysters.  But  I  was 
disappointed  in  the  result,  for  notwithstanding  the  reputation  of  the 
English  bivalve,  I  found  that  they  were  not  quite  equal  to  those  at  home. 
I  ventured  to  remark  to  the  vender  of  shell-fish,  that  they  were  not 
equal  in  flavor  to  those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  eat  in  New-York, 
but  the  shop-keeper  quite  lost  his  temper,  and  said  :  "  Oh !  yes,  I 
dessay,  I  dessay,  the  Americans  are  a  wonderful,  a  very  wonderful 
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people,  but  still,"  (adding  in  an  under-tone,)  "  they  are  not  so  very  -won- 
derful after  all."  He  assured  me  that  the  American  oysters  were 
worthless,  and  would  not  be  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  London,  but 
as  I  found  upon  questioning  him,  that  he  had  never  seen  or  tasted  an 
American  oyster,  I  refrained  from  any  further  argument  with  him. 
On  leaving,  I  magnanimously  made  the  petulant  vender  of  shell-fish  a 
present  of  the  shells  of  the  crustaceous  bivalves,  the  nutritious  portions 
of  which  I  had  consumed.  From  my  recollection  of  your  own  delicate 
appreciation  of  the  delicious  creature,  I  doubt  whether  you  would  have 
more  than  tasted  the  English  "specimens."  I  am  quite  sure  they 
would  never  answer  for  the  New-Yorker,  accustomed  to  Shrewsbury's, 
Saddle  Rocks,  and  East  Rivers. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

On  Monday  I  attended  the  morning  services  in  the  Cathedral ;  they 
presented  about  the  same  detail  as  those  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  cathedral  forms  as  prominent  a  feature  among  all  the  other  build- 
ings of  London  as  it  does  in  the  pictures  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
Like  Westminster  Abbey  it  is  the  last  of  several  which  have  stood 
upon  the  same  site.  Its  immediate  predecessor,  a  venerable  building, 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The  present  building  was 
built  from  the  design,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  and  although  its  architecture  falls  far  short  of  perfection, 
it  is  a  noble  pile,  and  it  is  justly  considered  the  master-piece  of  its 
architect.  For  myself,  I  do  not  admire  the  classic  style  of  architec- 
ture for  a  church,  for  it  is  equally  well  suited  for  a  custom-house  or  a 
private  <1  welling.  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  attempts  at  Gothic 
architecture  in  private  dwellings  as  abortions,  for  I  believe  it  to  be 
exclusively  church  architecture.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  would  suit  as 
well  for  an  exchange  or  a  theatre,  for  there  are  no  religious  feelings 
excited  upon  entering  the  building.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building, 
seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  pounds,  was  defrayed  by  a 
tax  upon  coal  brought  to  the  city,  but  coals  have  revenged  themselves 
for  this  tyranny,  by  blackening  the  columns  and  sculpture  of  the  build- 
ing they  were  compelled  to  erect.  There  are  monuments  in  the 
interior  to  Howard  the  philanthropist,  by  Bacon  and  Reynolds,  and 
Nelson  by  Flaxrnan,  with  others ;  a  few  good,  but  not  many  possessing 
great  interest.  A  charge  of  three  shillings  and  two-pence  is  demanded 
from  visitors  desirous  of  inspecting  the  building,  which  goes  into  the 
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pockets  of  over-fed  Bishops,  Deans,  and  other  clerical  functionaries,  and 
it  must  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  a  year.  [Worthy 
of  Barnum  and  his  Mermaid  or  Joyce  Heth. — Editor.] 
-  The  view  afforded  from  the  outer  galleries  of  the  dome  is  decidedly 
the  best  in  London,  and  well  repays  the  toilsome  ascent.  I  never  before 
had  such  a  conception  of  the  great  city  as  when  I  looked  through  the 
brackets  under  the  ball,  at  the  great  modern  Babylon.  The  river,  houses, 
and  surrounding  streets  were  spread  out  before  me  as  on  a  map,  and 
the  hills  on  the  north  shone  through  the  mist  and  smoke  which  always 
hangs  over  the  city.  I  ascended  into  the  ball,  which  is  made  of  copper 
as  thick  as  a  cent,  riveted  together.  Although  it  appears  no  larger 
than  an  orange  when  viewed  from  the  street,  I  found  that  it  was  large 
enough  to  contain  eight  or  ten  persons.  We  were  shown  into  the 
library,  containing  a  collection  of  about  six  thousand  musty  old  volumes, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  undisturbed  for  years.  The  whispering 
gallery  did  not  afford  us  any  amusement,  for  owing  to  the  windows 
of  the  church  being  open,  the  noise  from  the  streets  prevented  us  from 
hearing  any  whispering.  In  the  crypt,  I  saw  the  graves  of  Xelson  and 
"Wellington ;  Nelson  is  buried  under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The 
coffin  was  presented  to  the  Admiral  by  his  friend  Ben  Hallowell, 
Captain  of  the  Swiftsure,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  main-mast  of  the 
ship  L'Orient.  Xelson  appreciated  the  present  and  kept  it  for  some 
time  in  his  cabin.  The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  coffin  is  placed,  was 
made  at  the  expense*of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  the  burial  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  in  the  tomb-house  at  Windsor.  Here  we  also  saw  the  graves  of 
Bennie  and  Milne,  the  architects  of  Waterloo  and  Blackfriars  Bridge  ; 
and  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence,  and  Turner  the 
English  painters.  Benjamin  West,  the  American  painter,  is  also  buried 
in  an  honorable  place  beneath  its  pavement  near  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  earnest  and  hard-working  architect  of  St.  Paul's  and  many  other 
churches  in  London.  There  are  a  few  mutilated  monuments  preserved 
from  the  nuns  of  old  St.  Paul's ;  among  them  is  that  of  Dr.  Donne 
and  the  father  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon.  In  the  clock-tower  we  saw 
the  great  bell  upon  which  the  hours  are  struck.  It  is  also  used  for 
tolling  at  the  death  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  should  he  die  in 
office.  The  greater  part  of  the  metal  of  which  the  bell  is  composed, 
once  formed  the  "  great  Tom"  of  Westminster,  and  was  the  bell 
!  which,  at  twelve  o'clock  one  night,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
I  struck  thirteen  times,  and  proved  the  innocence  of  Hatfield,  a  sentinel  at 
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Windsor,  who  was  tried  for  sleeping  on  his  post  at  the  hour.  His 
assertion  of  the  strange  incident  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  many  witnesses  in  London,  and  he  was  acquitted.  During  an 
earthquake  which  occurred  in  1597,  it  struck  of  its  own  accord.  It 
was  re-cast  under  the  direction  of  Wren,  in  1716,  and  placed  in  St. 
Paul's.    It  bears  the  inscription  :  "  From  the  ruins  of  Westminster." 

Windsor  Castle. 

On  Thursday  last,  in  company  with  a  party  of  friends  from  Boston, 
I  visited  this  celebrated  castle,  to-day  as  much  the  favorite  of  royal- 
ty, as  when  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys,  its  courts  re- 
sounded with  the  gay  revelry  of  their  feasts  and  chivalric  tourna- 
ments. It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Thames,  and  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  country ;  as  we  approached  Windsor,  our  eyes  were  ar- 
rested by  the  large  round  tower,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
whole  scene,  and  which  looms  up  above  the  surrounding  buildings. 
The  elevation  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  said  to  be  artificial.  During  the. 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  castle  was  probably  planned  and  built 
in  its  present  form,  although  tradition  states  that  a  castle  stood  there 
long  previous  to  that  time.  The  chapel  of  St.  George  is  evidently  of 
later  date,  being  probably  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
Its  delicate  and  beautiful  architecture  forms  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  castle,  for  the  latter  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  rude  fortress 
than  a  palatial  residence.  The  plan  pursued  for  obtaining  men  for  the 
building  of  the  castle,  shows  to  what  a  fearful  extent  the  freedom  of 
industry  was  violated.  Hundreds  of  workmen  were  impressed  and 
compelled  to  labor  upon  the  castle  at  the  King's  wages,  and  as  they 
frequently  deserted,  writs  were  issued  for  their  imprisonment,  and  all 
persons  were  forbidden  to  employ  them. 

The  state  apartments,  through  which  visitors  are  shown  by  a  guide, 
are  numerous  and  splendid.  In  the  guard-room,  which  contains  some 
beautifully  ornamented  cannon,  taken  in  India,  is  the  colossal  bust  of 
Nelson,  having  for  its  pedestal  a  portion  of  the  main-mast  of  the  ship 
Victory,  shot  through  by  a  Gannon  hall,  in  the  engagement,  where  he 
received  his  mortal  wound.  The  ball-room  is  a  magnificent  apartment, 
and  glitters  with  gold  and  gilding.  In  the  Waterloo  Gallery  are  hung 
the  series  of  portraits  of  celebrities  who  distinguished  themselves  at 
Waterloo.  In  the  other  apartments  are  some  fine  specimens  of  Van- 
dyck,  Caracci,  Guido  and  Titian,  and  many  tapestries  which  are  fresh 
and  really  beautiful.    Its  art  treasures,  are  worthy  of  a  more  extended 
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notice  than  can  be  given  after  a  hasty  survey  of  a  few  minutes,  for  the 
guides  hurry  visitors  through  as  rapidly  as  possible.  From  the  battle- 
ments of  the  round  tower  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Before  us  rose  the  white  tower  of  the  church  at  Stoke 
Pogis,  in  the  churchyard  of  which,  it  is  said  that  Gray  wrote  his  Elegy. 
The  poet  lies  buried  there.  Near  the  church  is  the  seat  of  Granville 
Penn,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  across 
the  narrow  Thames  could  be  seen  the  strange  and  antique  building  of 
Eton  College  and  chapel.  On  the  other  side  was  the  long  walk,  a 
fine  avenue  three  miles  long,  shaded  with  trees.  The  Round  Tower 
of  Windsor  is  said  to  have  been  the  prison  of  the  poet-king,  James  the 
First. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  George  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings 
near  the  Castle.  Beneath  its  pavement  lie  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  the  vault  built  by  George 
the  Third,  as  a  place  of  burial  for  himself  and  successors,  lie  others  of  the 
royal  family.  Here  by  the  altar  we  saw  the  exquisite  iron  screen,  made 
for  the  tomb  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  Quentin  Matsys,  a  black- 
smith of  Antwerp,  who  also  painted  "  the  Misers,"  a  celebrated  picture 
at  Windsor,  as  a  proof  of  his  pretensions  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
the  daughter  of  a  painter.  Beneath  the  fine  roof  of  the  chapel  are  sus- 
pended the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  on  each  side  below 
are  their  carved  oak  stalls.  The  windows  are  ornamented  with  stained 
glass,  exhibiting  the  arms  of  various  monarchs.  After  visiting  the 
Chapel,  and  taking  a  stroll  through  the  grounds,  which  are  extensively 
and  beautifully  laid  out,  we  rang  the  bell  at  the  Mews,  and  were 
shown  through  the  establishment  by  one  of  the  grooms.  The  har- 
ness-room, in  which  we  were  first  shown,  contained  a  quantity  of  fine 
harness,  which  was,  however,  very  plain,  and  ivory  seemed  to  be  the 
favorite  mounting  of  her  Majesty.  The  stables  do  not  contain  many 
horses  at  present,  but  we  saw  the  four  beautiful  little  Sardinian  ponies 
which  were  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Queen,  and  about  twenty  other 
horses,  all  of  which  presented  quite  an  ordinary  appearance.  The 
stalls  are  large,  being  about  six  feet  wide ;  the  sides  are  lined  with 
a  preparation  of  India-rubber  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  Here  the 
royal  beasts  may  kick  without  damage  to  themselves  or  disturbing 
their  neighbors.  In  the  carriage-houses  we  saw  about  fifty  carriages 
of  all  sizes  and  styles ;  they  were  nearly  all  plain  and  rather  substan- 
tial and  costly,  than  gorgeous.  The  drosky,  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Queen  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  here  also,  but  her  Majesty, 
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who,  Ave  were  informed,  prefers  a  more  quiet  vehicle,  has  never  used 
it.  We  also  saw  two  perambulators,  which  are  used  by  the  royal  in- 
fants ;  the  bodies  were  of  white  enamelled  cane,  and  altogether  they 
were  very  plain.  When  her  Majesty  resides  here,  there  are  many 
ra  -re  horses  and  carriages. 

The  Ceystal  Palace. 

This  building,  immortal  in  the  history  of  the  world's  industry,  from 
its  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  still  forms  a  prominent  feature 
among  all  the  other  places  of  resort  with  which  this  great  city  abounds. 
The  great  success  of  that  Exhibition,  inspired  many  who  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  it,  with  the  desire  of  permanently  retaining  a  building 
and  exhibition  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  harmonize  and  in- 
struct mankind.  'The  result  is  the  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attempt  in  a  letter,  a  description  of  this  stupend- 
ous establishment,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  at  least  an  idea  of  the 
infinite  variety  and  beauty  of  the  building  and  objects  here  collected. 

The  building  has  been  much  inrproved  since  its  removal  from  Hyde 
Park.  The  introduction  of  three  transepts  instead  of  one,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  new  central  transept  seventy  feet  higher  than  that  of 
the  old  building,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  wings  and  the  formation 
of  recesses  along  the  garden  front,  break  the  monotony  which  marred 
to  some  extent  the  original  structure.  The  high  towers  of  which  there 
are  two,  one  at  each  end  of  the  building,  were  designed  by  Brunei, 
i  sustain  the  tanks  which  supply  the  high  jets  of  the  great  fountains. 
The  height  of  these  great  towers  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet 
from  the  ground-line.  They  are  built  of  iron,  and  the  two  tanks  contain 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons  of  water.  The  water,  sup- 
plied by  an  artesian  well,  is  forced  into  these  tanks  by  steam-en- 
irines,  which  also  raise  the  water  into  the  other  larger  but  lower  re- 
servoirs for  gci i era]  purposes.  The  ascent  to  the  gallery  of  these 
towers  is  by  four  hundred  stej>s,  and  the  beautiful  prospect  afforded 
amply  repays  the  toil  incurred,  for  it  embraces  six  counties  and  in- 
cludes a  view  of  Windsor  and  London,  with  numerous  villages.  The 
gardens,  which  are  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  palace,  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  embellished  with  a  system  of  ornamental  water-works 
and  fountains,  which  exceed  in  magnificence  any  similar  displays  in  the 
world.  The  central  jets  of  the  great  fountains,  when  undisturbed  by 
the  wind,  rise  t<>  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  the 
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basins  of  irregular  form  are  five  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Upon 
islands  in  ornamental  lakes  are  creditable  restorations  of  many  of 
those  strange  animals  which,  at  a  former  period  in  the  world's  history, 
wandered  over  its  surface.  A  great  change  has  come  over  the  world 
since  these  gigantic  animals  have  passed  away ;  the  mind  contemplates 
these  inhabitants  of  a  former  world  with  a  mysterious  interest,  and 
perhaps  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
student,  or  to  dispose  the  mind  to  reflection.  Here  is  the  Plesio. 
savrus,  the  most  singular  and  monstrous  of  these  relics  of  the  ancient 
world,  having  the  head  of  a  lizard,  the  teeth  of  the  crocodile,  a 
neck  like  the  body  of  a  serpent,  the  tail  of  a  quadruped,  the  ribs 
of  a  chameleon,  and  the  fins  of  a  whale.  Here  are  the  gigantic 
Iguanodons,  and  the  Megalosaurus,  a  gigantic  lizard  which  measured 
thirty-nine  feet  in  length,  and  the  Megatherium,  an  immense  sloth  as 
large  as  an  elephant.  On  other  islands  may  be  seen  the  Pterodactyles, 
supposed  to  be  the  fabled  dragon  of  old,  and  the  Irish  elks  again 
stand  as  when  in  other  periods  they  occupied  our  globe  unmolested  by 
man.  In  other  parts  of  the  grounds  are  geological  illustrations,  con- 
sisting of  caves  and  sections  of  the  earth's  strata,  artificially  con- 
structed with  real  minerals  to  exhibit  the  different  strata  in  which 
lie  the  varied  mineral  riches  of  the  globe.  The  Avhole  forms  a  school 
for  the  study  of  Geology. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  forms  a  vast  conservatory  and  contains  a 
splendid- collection  of  plants  representing  every  climate  and  country. 
It  comprises  nearly  every  description  of  vegetable  production  from  the 
tenderest  exotic  to  the  common  production  of  the  fields,  and  comprises 
many  of  the  curiosities  of  the  vegetable  world.  Growing  side  by  side 
are  seen  the  splendid  palms  of  Brazil,  and  the  sago  tree  of  China.  The 
india  rubber  trees  of  Asia,  and  the  coffee  plant  of  Arabia,  the  bark 
tree  of  Peru,  the  banana  and  plantain  trees  of  the  West-Indies,  and  the 
strychnine  plant  with  its  poison  bean,  mingle  their  foliage.  The  won- 
derful African  plants  called  "  Elephant's  foot,"  are  great  curiosities, 
being  almost  shapeless  blocks  and  said  to  be  three  thousand  years  old. 
Along  the  galleries  are  suspended  baskets  filled  with  blooming  flowers 
with  brilliant  hues  and  delicate  perfume.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
palace  with  its  fountains  and  vegetation  of  tropical  luxuriance,  presents 
to  the  eye  a  much  more  refreshing  spectacle  than  when  it  was  devoted 
solely  to  industrial  purposes,  and  affords  an  attraction  to  which  the 
lover  of  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  will  turn 
with  profit  and  delight.    The  temperature  of  the  building  in  the  winter 
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season,  is  maintained  by  means  of  air  warmed  by  the  hot-water  pipes 
of  twenty  steam  boilers,  admitted  through  the  floor. 

The  fine  arts  courts  form  the  most  complete  and  interesting  feature 
in  the  whole  Exhibition.  I  believe  the  collection  of  casts  of  the  best 
antique  and  modern  sculpture  is  unequalled  in  the  world.  It  includes 
the  famous  Niobe  family,  the  Elgin  marbles,  including  the  noble  co- 
lossal figures  from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The 
Laocoon,  the  Venus  de  Milo,  the  Farnese  Juno,  and  the  Belvidere 
Torso  from  the  Vatican.  Besides  many  productions  of  the  Egyptian, 
Cyprian,  and  modern  schools,  which  would  afford  study  and  delight 
for  days,  and  can  not  be  mentioned,  much  less  described  in  a  letter. 

The  architectural  courts  furnish  examples  of  all  the  prominent  styles 
of  architecture,  and  include  faithful  and  costly  restorations  of  buildings 
as  formerly  existing  in  Nineveh,  Pompeii,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
modern  Europe.  The  restorations  are  made  with  great  accuracy,  in 
many  cases  with  real  marbles  and  mosaic,  and  skillfully  painted  from 
the  best  existing  remains.  The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  courts  carry 
the  mind  back  to  the  age  of  a  Sesostris  and  Shalmaneser,  and  the  Gothic 
courts  again  recall  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  of  the  old  northern 
temples.  The  Classic,  Byzantine,  and  Rennaissance  schools  are  well  re- 
presented, and  in  the  Alhambra  court,  the  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Gra- 
nada again  exist,  to  dazzle  the  eye  with  the  splendor  and  richness  of 
details  and  decoration. 

The  picture-gallery  contains  but  a  few  paintings  of  great  merit,  and 
is  rather  an  inadequate  representation  of  that  department  of  art.  It 
contains,  however,  a  splendid  collection  of  French  photographic  views 
of  buildings  and  scenery. 

The  machinery  exhibited,  although  good,  is  not  extensive  in  variety. 
It  has  become  but  a  subordinate  department,  unlike  the  old  Exhibi- 
tion, where  it  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  position. 

The  refreshment  department,  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  and 
best  patronized  portion  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  certainly  better  at- 
tended than  the  courts  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  and  whatever  opinion 
I  might  entertain  respecting  the  value  of  the  popular  criticisms  on  the 
architecture  or  sculpture,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  as  conclusive 
the  judgment  of  the  masses  on  the  quality  of  the  alimentary  luxuries 
furnished. 

The  palace  as  a  whole,  is  a  labyrinth  of  art  and  beauty,  and  the  most 
delightful  place  of  recreation  and  instruction  I  have  ever  yet  seen. 
One  evening,  while  resting  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey,  after  a 
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long  walk  through  the  city  and  parks,  I  was  accosted  by  one  of  the 
sailors  of  the  Palestine,  who  had  obtained  a  day's  respite  from  the 
ship's  duties,  and  had  seized  the  occasion  to  visit  the  venerable  pile, 
of  which  he  had  heard  the  passengers  speak  so  often.  I  learned  from 
him  that  the  bark  which  had  safely  brought  me  over  the  ocean  was 

about  to  return  homewards,  and  he  informed  me  that  my  friend  E  , 

the  young  officer  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  would  spend  the  next 
day  in  my  company.  He  came  according  to  expectation,  and  after 
talking  over  the  delightful  incidents  of  our  voyage,  we  proposed,  in 
company  with  E  to  visit  the  London  Docks. 

The  London  Docks. 

I  had  previously  visited  the  East  and  West-India  docks,  but  we 
were  anxious  to  visit  this,  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  because  the  first 
and  most  costly  of  all  those  establishments.  These  vast  works  are 
part  of  the  great  series  which  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  London  otherwise  would  lie,  as  a  great  com- 
mercial city.  These  magnificent  works  designed  by  Rennie,  the  archi- 
tect of  Waterloo  Bridge,  were  first  opened  in  1805  ;  although  among 
the  smallest  of  them,  these  are  the  most  interesting  to  the  general  visitor. 
The  docks  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  New- York  are  very  different 
from  those  of  London.  The  Thames  near  the  city  is  too  shallow  and 
narrow  for  vessels  of  large  size  to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  and  to 
remedy  this  disadvantage,  large  resoivoirs  covering  hundreds  of  acres 
of  ground,  are  excavated  in  the  mainland,  communicating  with  the 
river  by  means  of  canals  with  locks  or  gates.  Moored  within  these 
vast  basins,  thousands  of  vessels  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  dis- 
charge their  ample  cargoes,  and  in  the  immense  warehouses  may  be 
seen  all  the  varied  productions  of  the  earth.  There  are  gathered  the 
choicest,  products  of  the  vines  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many ;  the  cotton  and  tobacco  of  America,  the  ivory,  gold,  and  spices 
of  India  and  Africa,  the  silks  and  teas  of  China,  and  the  coffee  of 
Arabia  and  the  Indies. 

This  magnificent  establishment  covers  over  ninety  acres — forty-nine 
acres  of  warehouses,  thirty-four  acres  of  water,  and  twenty  acres  of 
vaults,  and  cost  four  million  pounds  sterling.  The  tobacco  warehouse 
covers  five  acres,  and  the  eastern  vault  about  eleven  acres,  and  contains 
many  thousand  pipes  of  wine.  A  visit  to  this  vault  is  quite  interesting, 
and  numerous  parties,  including  ladies,  may  be  seen  with  their  torches 
wandering  under  its  dark  arches.    Having  provided  ourselves  with 
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a  guide,  we  descended  to  the  entrance  where  we  were  furnished  with 
the  lamp-torches,  and  entering  through  a  broad  door-way,  we  stood 
within  its  damp  and  mouldy  arches.  Before  us  was  an  aisle  or  tunnel 
with  blackened  columns  and  roof,  from  which  was  suspended  a  long- 
row  of  oil  lamps,  which  twinkled  through  the  distance  until  the  light 
faded  in  that  gloomy  atmosphere,  and  hardly  seemed  to  make  darkness 
visible.  A  strange  odor  of  wine,  decayed  wood,  and  oil-smoke  from 
the  numerous  lamps,  tilled  the  atmosphere,  and  as  we  wound  through 
its  gloomy  labyrinthine  passages,  we  saw  the  torches  of  other  parties 
who  were  making  the  tour,  and  the  waving  of  lights  by  invisible  hands 
produced  a  singular  effect  in  so  dismal  a  place.  Luxuriant  festoons  of 
dark  fungi  and  moss-like  excrescences  were  suspended  from  the  roof, 
and  they  became  more  and  more  numerous  as  we  proceeded  onward 
in  the  gloom.  On  each  side  of  us  were  heaped  countless  casks  of  wine 
covered  with  mould  and  damp  fungi. 

In  our  tour  we  saw  several  parties  who  had  provided  themselves  with 
what  are  termed  in  complimentary  language,  " tome-tasting  orders" 
but  judging  from  the  extraordinary  avidity  with  which  several  indi- 
viduals poured  down  the  exhilarating  beverage,  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  term  them  "  drinking  orders."  The  damp  and  chilly  atmo- 
sphere, however,  made  us  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  an  order  procured 
by  a  friend,  to  try  some  of  the  old  port,  which  our  guide  drew  from 
a  mouldy  cask,  and  presented  to  us  for  our  delectation.  I  confess  that 
we  also  did  a  little  more  than  taste  the  ruby  and  cheering  beverage  ; 
our  keen  appreciation  of  flavors,  would  not  permit  us  to  pass  by  these 
"  original  packages "  without  a  thorough  estimate  of  their  contents. 
We  consoled  ourselves,  however,  on  leaving,  that  by  tasting  we  had 
averted  some  of  the  evils  that  might  have  befallen  us  had  we  been  so 
imprudent  as  to  venture  into  so  unnatural  a  place,  unprotected  by  a 
slight  stimulant.  We  admit  that  our  party  did  feel  a  slight  exhilara- 
tion on  reaching  again  the  surface  of  the  busy  world,  but  I  attribute 
that  to  the  sudden  transition  from  those  tomb-like  vaults  to  cheerful 
daylight. 

From  the  vaults  we  proceeded  to  the  great  tobacco  warehouse,  an 
immense  structure,  covering  five  acre's  of  ground,  with  accommodations 
under  its  roof  for  twenty-five  thousand  hogsheads  of  the  "  weed."  You 
need  not  inquire  the  way,  for  an  atmosphere  of  the  narcotic  surrounds 
the  building ;  as  you  walk  along  its  passages,  huge  hogsheads  are  no- 
ticed, piled  up  far  above  you  on  either  side.  I  never  before  conceived 
of  the  enormous  consumption  of  tobacco,  but  here  one  may  form  a 
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slight  idea,  for  there  is  more  tobacco  under  this  roof  than  any  where 
else  on  the  globe.  Vast  rooms  in  the  edifice  are  devoted  to  the  stor- 
age of  cigars.  In  one  corner  of  the  inclosure  is  a  kiln  where  the  un- 
claimed and  damaged  tobacco  is  burned.  The  chimney,  which  is  con- 
stantly vomiting  forth  tobacco-smoke,  is  called  by  the  workmen  "  the 
Queen's  Pipe."  Her  majesty  certainly  consumes  great  quantities  of 
tobacco,  for  in  one  corner  I  saw  about  seven  tons  of  iron  and  nails, 
which  were  raked  from  the  ashes  after  the  scrap-tobacco  is  consumed. 
In  the  dock-yard,  hundreds  of  men  were  rolling  merchandise  of  every 
description  to  and  from  the  different  vessels,  whose  masts  rise  on 
every  side.  I  peeped  into  the  drug  warehouse,  but  the  atmosphere 
was  so  laden  with  medicated  vapors  that  I  quickly  turned  away,  and 
again  sought  the  streets.  If  any  person  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
trade  of  London,  let  him  visit  the  docks. 

Last  Friday  I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  the  debate  on 
the  Government  Divorce  Bill.  The  discussion  was  an  interesting  one, 
the  bill  introduced  by  Government  was  intended  to  extend  to  all,  the 
same  facilities  for  obtaining  divorces,  which  hitherto  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  wealthy.  The  debate  was  conducted  in  a  conversational 
style,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  a  display  of  oratory.  Although  the 
room  was  very  small,  considering  the  number  of  its  members,  several 
old  gentlemen  who  spoke  could  scarcely  be  heard.  Since  1738,  women 
have  been  excluded  from  the  strangers'  gallery,  but  I  observed  an  un- 
usually large  attendance  of  the  fair  sex  behind  the  glass  screen  over 
the  reporters'  gallery,  where  they  are  allowed  to  stand,,  and  when  3Ir. 
Drummond  pleaded  for  the  right  of  women  to  the  same  remedy  as 
man  in  matters-  of  divorce,  I  observed  no  slight  sensation  among  them. 
The  debate,  which  ended  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  not  con- 
cluded, but  lay  over  for  the  next  evening.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
the  plan  of  lighting  the  chamber,  and  although  more  expensive,  con- 
siderations of  health  and  comfort  should  secure  its  adoption  in  Amer- 
ica. There  are  no  chandeliers,  but  the  light  is  admitted  through  a 
richly  ground  and  ornamented  glass  lantern  in  the  ceiling.  This  ex- 
cludes all  noxious  gases,  keeps  the  house  cool,  and  does  not  cause  any 
painful  sensation  in  the  eye.  The  effect  of  the  illumination  is  very 
beautiful. 

Joiix  Matthews. 
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The  following  admirable  remarks  are  communicated  by  a  young 
German  friend  whose  close  observation  and  sententious  style  will  com- 
mend his  productions  to  all  common-sense  people,  who  are  not  anxious 
to  have  their  calves  extend  to  the  outside  of  their  legs,  and  their  biceps 
muscles  to  invade  their  ears.  Our  pages  have  before  been  enriched 
by  his  ability,  and  we  hope  some  of  our  German  cotemporaries  who 
have  so  untruthfully  charged  us  with  calling  their  countrymen  swine, 
will  admit,  when  they  read  them,  that  we  cultivate  rather  intellectual 
specimens  of  the  quadruped.  In  one  of  his  antipathies,  our  young  friend 
and  ourself  are  very  like  that  classic  animal — and  heterodox  to  many  of 
his  countrymen.  He  neither  smokes  tobacco  nor  drinks  lager  bier. 
This  may  account  for  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect  and  the  perfection 
of  his  physique  ;  for  both  of  which  he  is  an  honor  to  the  country  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Art.  XI. — Tlie  Hypocrisy  of  Gymnastics. 

uDltring  the  period  of  growth,  violent  exercise  is  unphysiologicnl,  and  unless  excited  by  emulation, 
man  in  common  with  all  other  animals  instinctively  avoids  it.'1 — Scalpel. 

Dear  Doctor  :  The  philosophy  of  the  sentence  I  quote,  has  always 
been  very  apparent  to  me  when  witnessing  the  exercises  at  the  Gym- 
nasia. Man's  life  appears  to  me  often  as  the  road  over  a  hill  where 
every  one  is  striving  to  attain  the  summit  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  as  many 
things  as  possible  at  one  view.  No  one  ever  knows  when  he  reaches 
the  summit,  but  all  are  imperceptibly  hurried  downward  on  the  other 
side  until  they  reach  the  valley  of  oblivion.  The  means,  ways,  and 
time  of  their  ascent  are  as  variable  as  they  themselves  or  their  constitu- 
tions are.  The  true  epicure  will  see  at  once,  that  it  is  not  only  a  re- 
fined and  moral  condition  of  mind  which  enables  man  to  enjoy  all  the 
glories  and  blessings  of  this  earth  as  they  respectively  present  them- 
selves, but  also  a  strong  physical  basis  to  support  him  in  the  pursuits 
of  honor,  wealth,  power,  and  pleasure.  It  is  tins  quality,  too,  which 
prolongs  our  stay  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  life  and  delays  our  de- 
scent ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  we  see  so  many  of  our  kind  eager 
to  perieet  their  physical  constitution.  But  many  who  find  their  con- 
dition so  very  unnatural,  have  an  idea  that  by  means  equally  unnatural 
it  will  be  possible  to  bring  them  back  to  their  normal  state. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  American  nation  to  be  active  but  frail 
in  every  thing,  may  also  be  a  cause  of  the  fast  adoption  and  quick  re- 
jection  of  laws,  doctrines,  medicines,  and  systems  in  general.  Graham 
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bread,  Thompsonian  medicines,  Water-cure,  have  had  their  day ;  we 
novvr  live  in  the  time  of  lager  bier  and  gymnasia.  As  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  our  position  imposes  upon  us,  to  train  people's  understandings, 
we  shall  not  neglect,  however  ungrateful  the  task,  those  points  that 
bear  on  the  material  welfare  of  our  fellow-beings :  let  us  examine  a  few 
of  these. 

The  difference  we  often  see  in  the  physical  condition  of  two  beings 
of  the  same  age  and  under  the  same  external  influences,  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  dhTerence  in  the  original  organic  nature  of  each.  If  we 
would  therefore  change  the  physical  state  of  a  being  for  a  better,  by 
bodily  exercise,  (and  such  is  the  rational  way,)  it  must  be  by  such  ex- 
ercises as  add  to  the  gratification  and  pleasure  of  the  being  who 
uses  them.  If  they  do  not  do  this,  they  will  never  increase  his  animal 
vigor.  If  the  dog-trainer  allows  a  rat-terrier  so  much  mind  as  to  make 
him  first  conscious  of  his  latent  ability  by  giving  him  mice  to  devour — 
paying  a  due  regard  to  the. animal's  nerves  and  confidence  in  himself, 
how  far  more  should  this  principle  be  regarded  in  the  constitution  of 
mar  ;  man  who  may  be  depressed  even  to  death  by  a  single  thought, 
and  raised  to  the  heavens  by  an  unreal  hope.  Actors  have  been  known 
who  from  the  mere  excitement  their  heroic  parts  gave  them,  have  at- 
tained great  perfection  in  their  external  form. 

It  has  filled  us  with  horror  to  see  a  proposal  to  add  a  gymnasium  to 
every  public  school  in  this  city.  A  boy  until  he  is  fourteen  or  even 
more,  wants  no  exercise  besides  the  plays  he  gets  up  with  his  associates 
in  the  open  air ;  he  will  exercise  from  his  natural  impulse  in  the  most 
rational  and  natural  manner;  so  you  need  only  give  him  a  dry  piece 
of  ground  and  a  place  to  swim  in,  in  summer,  and  plenty  of  ice  and  snow 
in  winter,  and  then  leave  him  alone  with  his  mates.  We  regret  often 
that  absurd  conventionalities  prevent  men  and  especially  women,  from 
carrying  their  youthful  sports  to  a  good  old  age  ;  it  is  pitiful  and  dis- 
gusting to  see  the  pernicious  smoky  billiard-room,  and  dusty  gas-lit 
ball-room,  usurp  the  beautiful  meadow  and  the  glorious  forest,  with 
its  bird  and  wind-music  and  starlit  dome.  Boys  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age  who  work  in  the  gymnasia  regularly  (a  bad  habit)  often 
develop  their  muscles  to  a  hideously  ugly  degree.  Instead  of  the 
soft,  plump,  juicy  outline  of  youth,  we  have  the  skinny,  overworked, 
hard,  and  dry  outline  of  an  old  man,  induced  by  over-exertion  at  an 
age  which  does  not  demand  violent  exercise  of  any  kind;  besides  this, 
we  think  such  processes  are  apt  to  retard  the  growing  of  boys,  and  will 
ultimately  destroy  their  carriage  and  figure  when  they  become  men. 
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Our  readers  may  have  observed  the  same  thing  in  the  dissected  ap- 
pearance of  the  legs  of  some  of  our  juvenile  dancers. 

Excessive  exercise,  besides  injuring  the  mental  faculties  of  man,  has 
the  tendency  to  injure  the  equal  circulation  of  his  blood.  A  stupid 
clownish  young  fellow  who  had  for  the  last  eight  months  undergone 
the  most  painful  and  exhausting  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  for  five 
or  six  hours  every  day,  complained  to  me  of  the  smallness  of  his  legs ; 
on  looking  at  him,  I  saw  what  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  prevalent 
among  acrobats  and  members  of  the  circus  ;  a  great  foiling  off  in  flesh 
from  the  knee  downward  and  from  the  elbows  towards  the  fingers. 

The  most  beautiful  and  powerful  men  I  have  ever  seen  were 
in  Kentucky.  They  were  young' men,  who  would  only  work  when 
work  had  a  zest  for  them,  and  there  were  no  other  sports  to  give 
them  occasion  for  excitement ;  by  this  course,  a  free  and  unshackled 
mind  rose  with  the  body,  in  harmony  with  every  movement  of  a  limb, 
and  with  every  look  and  tone  ;  showing  its  natural  result  in  physical 
perfection,  and  producing  a  race  of  men  to  which  I  have  seen  no  equal 
in  Europe  or  America. 

Such  observations  have  brought  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  mac 
trained  in  a  gymnasium  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  own  way ;  first,  by  cheat- 
ing as  he  does,  his  mind  of  a  great  deal  of  its  required  sustenance, 
he  shows  us  externally  what  he  is  not ;  .his  strength  has  not  radiated 
from  himself,  but  is  forced  upon  him  ;  the  inner  and  outer  man  stand 
in  ill-balanced  relation  to  each  other  ;  his  vigor  is  like  the  smile  of  the 
miserable,  like  the  sanctimonious  air  of  the  professedly  pious. 

Yet  gymnasia,  bad  as  they  are,  when  occupying  the  place  of  free 
and  joyous  out-door  exercise,  are  far  less  injurious  than  those  secret' 
bed-room  dumb-bell  exercises,  which  one  may  see  occasionally  in  Ne  w- 
York.  There  is  one  bed-room  near  Lafayette  Place,  in  the  fifth  or 
sixtli  story,  air-tight  or  nearly  so,  where  if  you  pass  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  an  hour  when  nature  is  supposed  to  require  rest,  you  may  see  two 
melancholy  arms  go  up  and  <l<>\vn  as  if  the  owner's  life  depended  on  it. 
One  of  those  gymnastic  men,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  during 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  is  now  in  Faris,  having,  we  suppose,  felt  a  natural 
repulsion  to  such  spasmodic  efforts  to  gain  health  and  strength ;  he 
has  invented  peculiar  elastic,  ropes  whereby  the  rough  work  is  done 
away  with;  for  according  to  his  met  hod,  every  lady  and  gentleman 
may  practise  bodily  exercise  in  their  most  secluded  rooms.  Indeed,  he 
is  confident  that  he  will  ruin  all  the  dancing-masters  in  Paris,  for  his 
exercises  are  not  only  warranted  to  give  health,  strength,  and  long  life 
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to  man,  but  also  to  improve  his  morals,  his  beauty,  and  the  graceful- 
ness of  his  carriage.  These  elastic  ropes,  besides  being  recommended 
for  their  silent  operation,  require  in  the  use,  so  little  attention,  that  they 
have  grown  into  general  favor  with  the  young  ladies  who  are  thereby 
enabled  to  read  novels  without  being  interrupted  by  their  motions. 

It  is  astonishing  how  people  have  such  a  hankering  to  improve 
upon  nature  and  drag  her  against  her  will  into  their  own  morbid  con- 
ceptions of  propriety.  Scarcely  has  it  been  observed  that  bodily  out- 
door exercise  has  by  its  involuntary  breathing  expanded  the  chest, 
than  a  consumptive  man  is  told  to  take  to  voluntary  breathing.  We 
consider  the  involuntary  breathing  and  unconsciousness  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  pleasurable  exercise,  as  the  only  legitimate  curative  method, 
because  of  the  larger  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  the  lungs, 
when  the  brain  does  not  demand  its  share  from  the  melancholy  con- 
sciousness with  which  the  seeker  after  health  is  fixed  upon  its  dismal 
necessity,  and  the  unattractive  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium. 

Dr.  Davis  of  Xew-York,  has  at  last  studied  out  and  selected  exer- 
cises, which  will  expand  the  chest  by  making  the  hand  the  fixed  point ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  climbing  ropes  and  ladders,  which  will  act  on  the 
chest  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reader  would  tie  strings  to  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella  and  extend  the  same.  But  he  is  far  behind  the 
age,  for  Mr.  Hopkins  of  London,  the  renowned  inventor  of  the  cele- 
brated "  lung-strap,"  has  even  invented  machinery  for  expanding  the 
chest,  and  is  now  speculating  on  the  probabilities  of  raising  and  develop- 
ing the  same  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure,  by  placing  the  patient's 
chest  under  an  air-pump  !  And  truly  this  would  perform  the  job  with- 
out any  exertion  whatever  to  the  patient ;  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
doctor  also  to  feed  him  without  the  use  of  his  hands  or  jaws,  as  one 
would  stuff  pudding-bags  or  sausages  by  machinery? 

The  fact  is,  man  has  become  a  physiological  machine  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people  ;  he  eats  "  carbonaceous  nitrogenized  and  other  chemical 
food,"  which  is  digested  in  the  stomach  and  by  the  gastric  juice ;  here- 
from ab  ends  his  life  in  some  unaccountable  manner ;  and  Doctors 
persuade  aU  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  the  profoundest  study  is  neces- 
sary to  all  who  would  be  the  engineers  to  keep  the  machine  in  apple- 
pie  order.  Considering  this  state  of  things,  we  feel  compelled  to  lay 
down  a  few  rules  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  profit  by  them.  If 
you  intend  exercising  naturally,  read  first  the  Scalpel  and  learn  how 
to  live.  Before  all  things  else,  take  care  to  have  a  sound  stomach,  with 
plenty  of  good  things  to  put  in  it,  and  a  clean  skin. 
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Then  if  you  are  weary  of  your  daily  occupation,  and  feel  like  doing 
some  mischief,  get  some  young  men  like  yourself,  go  out  in  the  open 
air  and  play  at  some  pleasing,  mirth-exciting  games,  which  will  give 
you  muscular  exercise  and  hilarity  of  animal  spirits,  that  you  may  forget 
the  last  and '  least  lingering  care  which  oppressed  your  mind  ;  be  con- 
vinced, that  love  of  our  kind  mother  nature  in  her  glorious  temple, 
with  her  flowery  carpet  and  sun  and  star-lit  roof,  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  the  miseries  of  her  children,  and  the  best  introduction  to  all 
the  ennobling  pleasures  of  this  condition  we  call  life. 

A  lonely  walk  of  ten  miles  is  good  in  itself,  for  it  hurts  nobody ; 
but  as  an  exercise  it  is  bad.  A  lover  will  indulge  in  sentimental  misery, 
a  business  man  in  cares  and  anxiety,  and  a  patient  is  sure  to  be  men- 
tally doling  out  his  griefs  and  worrying  his  poor  shrunken  soul,  during 
all  the  time,  and  will  neither  be  refreshed  nor  benefited  by  it.  Should 
nature's  greatest  remedy  be  looked  for  in  such  and  kindred  dismal 
exercises  as  are  taught  in  gymnasia  by  these  needy  torturers  of  na- 
ture's ever  fresh  and  ever  beautiful  laws  ?    O  sancta  simplicitas' ! 


Art.  XII. — Tlie  Fancy  Pigeon-  Coop — Philosophy  of  Pigeon  Clo- 
ture— Loves  and  Passions  of  Pigeons — Analogies  to  Human 
Nature. 

"Inward,  inward,  to  thy  heart,  kindly  Nature,  take  me." 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the  honest  and  philosophical 
siari  in  his  hopeless  endeavors  to  enlighten  his  patient,  and  to 
save  him  from  his  usual  determination  to  be  physicked  for  every 
1  riiliiig  functional  disease,  is  the  want  of  education  in  the  natural 
sciences,  and  observation  of  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  analogies  of 
disposition,  temperament,  and  disease  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Un- 
educated people  are  generally  selfish  and  superstitious ;  contracted 
and  angular  in  their  notions,  they  have  no  idea  of  the  breadth  and 
universality  of  the  natural  laws  Operating  on  the  bodily  functions  and 
dispositions  of  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  in  their  natural,  and  do- 
mesticated condition.  The  wealthy  citizen  who  adores  brown-stone, 
which,  when  its  cost  does  not  deprive  a  family  of  those  productions 
of  art  and  literature  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  correct  taste,  is 
very  beautiful  and  desirable — and  who  wears,  perhaps,  a  diamond 
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ring  on  his  finger,  and  another  on  his  breast — when  he  is  ill  of  a  sur- 
feit, or  presents  some  other  evidence  of  stupidity  or  sensuality,  sends 
for  his  trading  and  conventional  doctor — and  demands  physic  and  a 
cure.  The  physic  he  is  tolerably  sure  to  get — likewise  the  bill ;  the 
cure,  his  vanity  and  selfishness  is  sure  to  trace  to  the  skill  of  his  know- 
ing attendant,  and  thus  he  goes  on,  paying  bills  and  swallowing  pills, 
till  some  unlucky  day,  when  he  gets  a  little  more  than  his  exhausted 
system  can  endure — and  a  grand  eulogy  on  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
society — black  plumes  and  scarfs  top  off  the  last  scene,  and  he  is  safe- 
ly deposited  in  Greenwood ;  where,  if  they  would  only  put  him  a  little 
nearer  the  surface,  and  that  beautiful  and  suggestive  city  of  the  dead 
— where  tears  and  contempt  are  equally  excited  when  viewing  its 
simple  and  ostentatious  monuments — was  dotted  with  cabbage  and 
potato-patches,  our  Crcesus  would  perform  the  only  unquestionable 
service  to  the  rising  generation,  that  a  truthful  biographer  could 
chronicle. 

TVe  have  for  a  long  time  been  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  utter 
impossibility  when  looking  over  our  medical  exchanges,  and  the  "  pro- 
gress of  science,"  of  keeping  up  with,  or  even  comprehending  the 
tithe  of  the  numerous  magnificent  discoveries  of  our  scientific 
brethren  in  the  various  departments — pathological,  therapeutical,  and 
teratological  of  "the  profession" — and  so  completely  convinced  of 
the  hopelessness  of  reaching  the  sublime  flights  of  discovery  that 
seem  of  such  easy  attainment  by  our  philosophical  brethren  of  the 
Academy,  and  other  conservative  associations — that  we  have  been  im- 
pelled to  look  for  that  diversion  and  instruction  a  feeble  intellect 
can  only  endure,  to  the  garden  and  the  pigeon-coop.  An  hour's  ob- 
servation of  the  antics  and  drolleries  of  our  little  feathered  playmates, 
when  many  other  people  are  asleep,  we  are  convinced  has  made  us 
far  more  tolerable  to  our  nervous  patients,  than  we  otherwise  could 
possibly  have  been.  But  if  the  refined  reader  be  inclined  to  sneer  at 
our  subject  and  our  occupation,  he  has  only  to  remember  that  we  are  too 
eccentric  and  unimaginative  to  meet  the  demand  for  that  elegant  peri- 
odical literature,  so  cheaply  and  abundantly  attainable  by  the  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  Bonner,  and  "  the  Harpers ;"  we  must  turn  our  very 
play  to  account,  or  we  could  not  fill  our  pages  at  all. 

AVe  propose  to  show  our  readers  the  analogies  of  our  little  pets,  in 
disposition  and  diseases,  to  the  human  specimens  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  talk  about.  We  have  strong  faith  in  natural  affinities ; 
the  pugnacity  of  the  pigeon  is  to  us  his  most  marked  and  admirable 
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characteristic ;  he  knows  how,  and  is  always  ready  to  defend  his  rights 
in  the  coop ;  our  medical  and  snobbish  readers  will,  we  trust,  acknow- 
ledge that  our  selection  of  a  subject  of  admiration  is  pat,  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least ;  it  is  true  our  pet  is  sometimes  rather  tyrannical,  but 
this,  our  brethren  will  say,  renders  it  more  so. 

We  selected  the  variety  called  the  Tumbler  pigeon  as  our  special 
pet,  from  the  habit  of  his  lofty  flights  and  throwing  of  somersets  in 
mid-air,  as  well  as  his  exquisite  eye,  beautiful  and  graceful  form,  and 
active  temperament.  The  Puffer  or  Cropper,  we  admire  for  his  re- 
semblance to  many  of  our  medical  brethren ;  he  is  a  very  superb  dandy 
of  a  pigeon,  and  is  called  Cropper,  because  he  is  continually  strutting 
about  and  inflating  his  crop  to  such  an  extent  that  he  tumbles  over 
occasionally ;  he  stands  very  weakly  on  his  legs ;  indeed,  he  is  very 
much  in  respect  to  head  and  legs  like  some  of  the  learned  faculty ; 
so  filled  with  his  own  dignity,  that  he  looks  continually  as  though  he 
was  like  to  pop  open  ;  he  is  such  a  vain  and  conceited  creature,  that 
whilst  the  little  Tumbler  industriously  fills  his  crop  with  grain,  his 
magnificent  companion  often  forgets  to  eat ;  consequently  he  is  a  poor 
provider,  and  his  children  often  starve  to  death,  or  are  killed  under 
his  very  nose  by  some  little  Don  Juan  of  a  Tumbler,  who  then  carries 
out  his  nature  by  making  love  to  his  conceited  mate,  and  flouting  her 
stupid  husband  from  his  apartment. 

The  female  Cropper,  however,  is  not  without  her  admirable  quali- 
ties ;  she  is  an  aesthetic,  and  admires  energy  and  courage  in  the  Tum- 
bler, and  shows  a  degree  of  perception  of  form  quite  artistic ;  for  it 
often  happens  that  she  jn'oduces  young  ones  that  show  marks  of  the 
colors  and  delicate  figure  of  the  Tumbler,  and  the  beautifully  variegated 
eye  of  some  of  our  favorite  male  birds ;  we  therefore  feel  under  obli- 
gation to  her  for  illustrating  a  law  of  humanity  that  has  often  been 
observed  to  prevail  in  fashionable  life,  namely,  the  influence  of  beau- 
tiful surrounding  objects  on  the  imagination  of  the  mother,  before 
birth.  But  Ave  do' not  propose  to  go  particularly  into  this  subject  at 
present,  for  we  have  done  so  in  a  past  number;  we  can  not  forbear 
remarking  here,  however,  that  the  young  of  the  female  Tumbler  never 
show  such  a  maternal  and  primogenital  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
the  magnificent  Cropper ;  nor  have  we  ever  chanced  to  see  that  type 
of  our  more  superb  medical  brethren,  assisting  the  little  Tumbler  in 
feeding  her  young;  the  male  Cropper  often,  on  the  contrary,  stands 
by,  and  with  supreme  satisfaction,  struts  up  and  down,  with  inflated 
crop,  in  front  of  his  own  very  nursery  door,  and  apparently  thanks 
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her  gallant  for  lending  his  aid  in  the  duties  of  the  family :  it  is  very 
certain  that  he  rarely  molests  the  little  Tumbler  on  his  friendly  visits. 

The  male  Tumbler  is  a  very  little  devil  in  his  jealousy ;  even  the 
lordly  male  Carrier,  to  whose  attentions  (for  that  bird  is  very  graceful 
and  gallant)  the  female  Tumbler  often  shows  a  decided  penchant — re- 
ceives a  buffet  from  my  little  friend  that  makes  him  reel  on  his  legs — 
and  that  too  for  no  greater  offense  than  an  impressively  elegant 
salaam  to  the  little  Tumbler  wife  as  she  emerges  from  her  chamber 
door,  and  her  eggs  or  young,  for  the  morning  meal.  Do  not  suppose, 
however,  dear  reader,  that  either  of  my  pets  are  immaculate  by  any 
means.  Alas !  I  fear  that  the  analogies  to  poor  humanity  are  complete. 
A  very  superb  white  male  Tumbler  that  I  call  Brigham  Young,  be- 
cause he  lords  it  over  two  mates,  may  often  be  seen  marching  home 
to  take  his  place  on  the  eggs,  whilst  one  of  his  lady  loves  takes  her 
breakfast,  or,  disgorging  a  part  of  his  own  into  the  mouths  of  a  couple 
of  pairs  of  young  ones,  who,  from  their  mixed  colors,  black  and  white, 
(one  of  his  wives  is  black,)  and  the  fact  that  the  white  mother  is  a 
grass-widow,  it  is  very  evident  were  not  the  product  of  legitimate 
wedlock.  Think  of  this,  ye  poets,  who  so  long  have  sung  the  chastity 
of  the  dove ! 

One  little  male  Tumbler  is  truly  a  very  benevolent  fellow ;  but,  like 
many  tender-hearted  gentlemen,  his  benevolence  has  made  him  step  aside 
from  the  path  of  virtue :  he  had  a  beautiful  little  wife,  pure  white, 
whilst  he  was  chocolate-color,  with  white  head  and  tail.  They  had 
nearly  brought  up  two  young  ones,  of  most  indescribable  plumage, 
like  eggs  and  chocolate  chopped  up,  and  equally  mixed,  and  they  were 
behaving  themselves  very  respectably,  as  a  decent  married  couple,  de- 
fending their  apartment  from  all  intruders,  and  nearly  always  at  home, 
she  usually  within,  and  he  standing  at  the  porch,  beak  and  wing  ready, 
for  all  curious  and  impertinent  intruders,  and  I  was  thinking  of  re- 
moving the  half-grown  young  ones  to  an  adjoining  chamber,  that  the 
parents  might  again  hatch,  undisturbed  by  them,  when  I  chanced  one 
day  to  observe  a  beautiful  young  widow  of  a  Ruffle-neck,  (a  species 
that  have  the  neck  superbly  adorned  with  a  ruff,  the  feathers  of  which 
open  each  way,  and  encircle  the  neck  a  la  Mary  Stuart,)  approach  him 
in  a  very  modest  and  interesting  style,  as  he  was  sitting  at  his  door, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  he  made  her  a  polite  bow !  There  sat  his 
dear  little  white  mate  watching  her  young,  and  looking  directly  at 
him  through  the  latticed  front  of  their  apartment.  She  made  no 
movement  till  my  lady  Ruff  returned  the  salutation  by  a  very  near 
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approach,  and  a  demonstration  showing  a  tender-hearted  susceptibility 
to  his  advances,  when  she  slowly  walked  "to  the  door,  gave  a  very  sad 
look  at  her  mate,  and  flew  down  to  the  floor ;  there  she  sat  for  some 
time  observing  her  wicked  and  hypocritical  rival,  who  began  to  prac- 
tise on  the  weak  head  and  heart  of  her  mate,  as  widows  only  can ;  she 
made  the  most  delicate  and  skillful  use  of  her  eyes,  her  wings  began 
to  quiver,  and  soon  I  heard  the  low  cooing  note,  and  saw  the  droop- 
ing head  and  breast,  that  invariably  precede  the  declaration  and  ac- 
ceptance. Alas,  poor  little  wife !  She  flew  to  the  latticed  balcony, 
where  they  take  the  air,  and  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  brick  wall 
with  which  my  neighbors  have  so  agreeably  inclosed  me  and  my 
pets,  and  did  not  return  to  her  young  during  the  remaining  half-hour 
of  my  morning  visit.  I  saw  no  more  of  her  till  evening,  when  I  went 
up  to  see  how  the  matter  was  likely  to  end  ;  there  sat  the  poor  wife 
looking  in  at  the  door,  evidently  on  her  all  night  watch  over  her 
young,  and  her  successful  rival,  having  turned  out  their  young  ones 
on  the  chamber-floor,  was  cooing  her  love-note  in  her  very  nest,  and 
her  own  and  first  young  mate — ay,  the  father  of  her  two  babes,  was 
affectionately  returning  the  widow's  attentions,  by  arranging  the 
feathers  of  her  beautiful  ruff  with  his  beak,  and  spreading  his  wings 
over  her  neck.  Alas  !  poor  little  mother.  Did  it  all  come  with  Eve's 
curiosity?  Methinks  Adam  must  have  been  very  susceptible.  At 
any  rate,  we  can  not  see  the  propriety  of  imputing  all  the  mischief  to 
poor  woman ;  we  think  she  has  always  had  more  than  her  share  of  the 
blame.  The  faithless  mate  is  now  assisting  the  widow  to  sit  on  a  pair 
of  eggs ;  and,  (it  grieves  me  to  say  it,)  the  little  wife  has  consoled 
herself  with  a  new  lover  in  the  shape  of  a  superb  black  Tumbler  ;  she 
struts  before  her  faithless  husband,  and  makes  love  to  her  new  lord, 
on  the  very  door-sill  of  her  old  dwelling ;  twice  have  I  seen  the  new 
lover  flout  the  faithless  husband  with  his  wings,  and  once  pull  a  mouth- 
ful of  feathers  out  of  his  neck. 

There  is  a  nuisance  in  every  circle,  private  and  public,  domestic  and 
professional ;  a  Marplot  to  lovers'  meetings ;  one  who  stays  too  long 
on  evening  visits,  till  every  body  yawns,  and  don't  offer  to  go  till  some 
one  falls  asleep  ;  a  miserable  and  starved  doctor,  who  talks  about  his 
wonderful  cures  and  "cases"  before  stupid  and  apprehensive  mothers, 
who  believe  in  castor  oil  and  paregoric.  One  day,  in  passing  a  pigeon- 
stall,  we  were  so  unlucky  as  to  be  smitten  with  a  remarkably  active 
little  male  Tumbler,  called  a  High  Flyer,  from  a  habit  of  out-flying 
his  compeers.    We  were  attracted  to  him  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
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to  a  medical  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  descriptive  powers  of  his 
skill  before  his  class,  and  their  weekly  publication  in  the  Penny  Medi- 
cal Trumpet,  with  appropriate  letters  of  congratulation  from  Little 
Goose  Neck  and  Hardscrabble  Hollow,  and  other  parts  of  our  country 
happy  in  possessing  doctors  of  high  calibre.  We  felt  a  sudden  desire 
to  trace  the  analogy  between  the  two  specimens ;  so  we  paid  over  our 
dollar,  and  had  him  tied  up  like  a  bouquet,  in  a  newspaper,  his  tail  and 
legs  answering  for  the  holder.    Our  diagnosis  of  his  nature  proved  a 

hit,  and  we  now  introduce  him  to  our  friends  regularly  as  Professor  . 

He  is  a  perfect  little  devil  for  curiosity  and  impudence,  and  keeps  the 
whole  coop  in  such  a  turmoil,  that  I  am  obliged  regularly  to  take  him 
out  weekly,  and  give  him  the  discipline  of  a  couple  of  days'  solitary 
confinement.  He  goes  up  and  down  every  corridor,  peering  into  the 
chambers  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  paying  little  attention  to  his 
mate,  that  is,  if  he  happens  to  have  any  one  entitled  to  that  distinction, 
for  a  week  or  so — leaving  her  to  sit  continually  on  her  eggs  in  a  cor- 
ner on  the  open  floor;  he  will  never  allow  her  to  occupy  a  chamber, 
because  it  affords  him  less  pretext  for  quarreling  with  any  pigeon  who 
may  chance  to  approach  her  ;  I  have  seen  him  walk  over  several 
alighting-boards,  from  end  to  end,  peering  into  every  apartment,  and 
getting  a  crack  on  the  head  at  each  from  the  insulted  sitter,  and  then, 
after  a  terrible  boo-hooing  and  air-pecking  to  vent  his  rage,  go  on  to 
the  next  tier  of  chambers,  and  undergo  the  same  discipline  and  re- 
proof— make  the  same  boastful  threats,  and  so  on  to  the  next,  till  he 
seemed  tired  of  the  sport,  and  then  fly  over  to  his  poor  patient  mate 
in  the  corner,  and  inviting  her  in  the  most  polite  manner  to  take  her 
breakfast,  he  would  take  his  place  on  the  eggs,  and  turn  his  face  reso- 
lutely to  the  wall,  as  if  determined  to  try  and  behave  himself ;  in  a 
minute  up  he  would  start,  and  running  full  tilt  at  his  poor  little  wife, 
abuse  her  severely,  and  chase  her  back  to  her  nest,  and  then  com- 
mence his  deviltry  again,  disturbing  the  young  lovers  as  they  were 
courting  in  the  verandahs,  and  insulting  decent  matrons  and  plodding 
husbands  as  they  were  feeding  their  young.  He  has  killed  several  of 
the  latter  by  pecking  them  to  death ;  not  his  own,  for  he  has  never 
hatched  a  single  one.  He  flirts  with  a  little  widow,  of  rare  beauty, 
called  a  Swallow,  from  her  exquisite  shape  and  petite  figure ;  she  tan- 
talizes him  severely  by  pretended  advances,  and  no  sooner  does  he 
plume  himself  upon  his  success,  and  offer  her  a  chaste  salute,  than  off 
she  flies  to  make  love  to  old  Brigham  Young.  Twice  or  thrice  he 
has  attempted  to  resent  a  fancied  injury  by  that  redoubtable  gentle- 
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man,  and  suffered  a  severe  chastisement  on  the  spot,  in  the  very  sight 
of  the  beautiful  widow.  I  can  not  bear  to  part  with  him,  and  shall 
yield  to  his  poor  patient  mate's  desire  for  a  divorce ;  he  has  never  al- 
lowed her  to  hatch  a  single  egg  for  a  whole  year  ;  and  I  am  resolved 
to  see  what  he  and  the  widow  can  do  when  their  impudence  and 
vanity  are  left  to  the  contemplation  of  their  mutual  charms.  I  shall 
put  them  alone  next  week  in  an  apartment  I  keep  down  stairs,  called 
the  court-room,  and  give  them  time  to  reflect  on  the  beauty  of  chas- 
tity, and  the  importance  of  minding  their  own  affairs.  Such  are  the 
peculiarities  of  some  specimens  of  my  pets  in  respect  to  their  mental 
qualities  ;  others  are  under  daily  observation ;  the  results  with  some 
of  their  physiological  traits  and  diseases  I  propose  to  communicate  in 
future.  It  would  seem  that  when  pigeons,  like  men  and  women,  are 
brought  together  in  large  numbers,  as  in  cities  and  hotels,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  work  for  their  own  living,  the  devil  is  pretty  sure  to  get 
his  contingent,  and  the  analogy  we  have  so  often  asserted  to  exist 
throughout  the  various  tribes,  finds  strong  proof.  Fancy  Pigeons 
certainly  show  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  fancy  men  and  women. 


Art.  XIII. — Notes  of  Parisian  Experience  by  an  American  Student; 
the  Language  ;  Location  ;  the  Medical  Quarters  and  Hospitals  / 
Ecole  de  Medicine ;  Ecole  Pratique  ;  Jar  din  des  Plantes  ;  Salt- 
petriere  ;  St.  Eugenie  ;  Clamart ;  St.  Louis  ;  Lariboisiere  ;  Beau- 
jon ;  Climate  and  Winds  of  Paris  ;  Causes  of  Fatality  to  Stu- 
dents ;  Means  of  Communication ;  the  Paris  Omnibus ;  Plan 
for  Studies  ;  the  Cliniques  of  Ricord,  Caudmont,  Pajot,  Chassaig- 
naCf  Bazin,  Bouvier,  and  Duchenne  de  Boulogne,  the  True  Cen- 
tres of  Instruction  ;  the  Free  Instruction  of  the  Ecole  de  Medicine, 
Hotel  Dieu  and  la  Gharite,  traps  to  Catch  the  Crowd ;  the  "  In- 
ternate"  the  True  Key  to  Advancement ;  The  Englishman  and 
American  rarely  try  for  it ;  Sketch  of  Auzias  Turenne,  the  Discov- 
erer of  Syphilization  ;  Remarlx<il>l<  Cur,  by  that  Startling  Discov- 
ery ;  its  Contrast  with  the  Mercurial  Treatment  in  two  parcdlel 
Cases. 

In  compliance  with  your  flattering  request,  my  dear  Doctor,  and 
with  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  others  who  may  have  a  few  months 
or  years  to  spend  in  Paris  for  the  improvement  of  their  medical  know. 
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ledge,  I  resume  a  dearly  acquired  experience.  If  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples I  present  be  duly  appreciated  by  students,  I  believe  they  will 
economize  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  and  many  a  month  of  unprofit- 
able toil  and  discouragement. 

I.  The  Language. — Having  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  vis- 
ing France,  read  and  understood  the  French  nearly  as  well  as  the  English 
language,  and  being  familiar  with  its  idioms,  I  was  smitten  with  woful 
surprise  when  I  found  that  for  want  of  having  educated  my  ear  and 
tongue  in  French  conversation,  I  must  forego  for  a  long  time  all  free  ex- 
change of  thought  and  sentiment,  and  remain  a  silent  listener  to  formal 
discourses.  The  surgeon  of  quick  and  practised  eye,  and  whose  intro- 
ductions give  him  every  where  the  best  positions  for  seeing,  may,  with 
least  vexation,  dispense  with  a  thorough  conversational  habit  of  the  lan- 
guage. To  others,  I  would  say,  if  you  have  not  years  to  spend  in  Paris, 
do  not  go  there ;  but  remain  among  people  whose  speech  you  under- 
stand. An  incredible  waste  of  time,  money,  and  energy  occurs  every 
year,  among  American  students  more  especially,  from  this  oversight. 

The  great  point  to  be  gained  is,  the  habit  of  thinking  in  French, 
instead  of  first  forming  one's  sentences  in  English,  and  then  awkwardly 
mentally  translating,  which  the  difference  in  idioms  forbids.  Hence, 
let  no  one  be  content  with  taking  lessons ;  but  from  an  early  period 
deny  himself  any  other  than  French  society,  so  as  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  speaking,  in  the  same  way  as  the  child  does  in  its  first  years. 

Epistolary  correspondence  in  the  new  language,  is  also  a  capital  ex- 
ercise, and  one  of  prime  necessity  for  a  thorough  insight  into  its  con- 
struction. 

n.  Location. — The  conditions  to  be  united  are  especially  those  of 
salubrity,  society,  tranquillity,  and  convenience  to  one's  special  spheres 
of  study. 

Social  and  scientific  Paris  presents  four  topographical  divisions. 

The  central,  or  Luxembourg :  A  little  to  the  north-east  of  this  beau- 
tiful garden,  stands  the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  with  its  humbler  and  far 
more  useful  companion,  the  Ecole  Pratique,  chief  arena  of  competi- 
tion for  actual  service,  for  the  j^ofesseurs  aggrcgcs,  and  specialists. 
Nearly  all  the  chief  spheres  of  clinical  instruction,  with  the  Academies, 
and  meetings  of  learned  societies,  are  found. in  this  quarter,  which  is 
accordingly  crowded  with  students.  It  is  cursed  with  a  bad  system 
of  sewerage,  and  buildings  constructed  without  anv  regard  to  com- 
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fort  or  health.  The  atmosphere  is  mephitic  in  many  places  to  a  viru- 
lent degree ;  the  least  exceptionable  points  are  the  area  of  the  Pan- 
theon and  to  the  south-east  of  it,  then  the  Rues  Vaugirard  and  Fleurus, 
and  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Germains,  the  Rues  de  Tournon, 
Buonaparte,  St.  Peres,  and  the  Quais  along  the  Seine. 

The  second  centre  is  formed  by  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  which 
many  valuable  courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  natural  history, 
physics,  chemistry,  comparative  anatomy,  and  physiology,  by  Flour  ens, 
Cuvier,  and  others  of  the  highest  distinction.  To  the  east  stands  the 
Salpetriere,  where  Baillarger  gives  an  able  clinique  on  Mental  Aliena- 
tion, etc. ;  to  the  north-east,  St.  Eugenie,  a  children's  hospital,  with  the 
valuable  clinique  of  Barthez,  and  St.  Antoine,  with  that  of  Aran,  while 
to  the  west  is  Clamart,  the  great  amphitheatre  of  dissection,  where 
able  courses  of  operative  surgery  are  also  given:  the  removal  of 
the  Ecole  Pratique  to  this  point  will  make  it  fairly  balance  the  Lux- 
embourg quarter  in  its  medical  attractions. 

The  third  medical  quarter  is  that  of  St.  Louis,  the  hospital  for  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  whose  cliniques  occupy  May,  June,  and  July.  It 
contains  the  surgical  wards  of  Denonvilliers  and  others,  and  lying  re- 
mote or  eccentric,  it  becomes  necessary  for  those  who  in  studying  its 
important  specialities  would  avoid  fatigue,  the  loss  of  from  two  to 
three  hours,  or  the  cost  of  carriage-hire  daily,  to  fix  themselves  in  its 
vicinity.  About  a  mile  or  less  to  the  west  stands  Lariboisiere,  the  best 
built  and  best  ventilated  hospital  of  Paris,  with  the  instructive  clinical 
service  of  the  great  surgeon  Chassaignac,  who  does  more  than  any 
other  for  the  public  instruction  of  students. 

The;  last  quarter  I  shall  notice,  is  that  of  the  Hospital  Beaujon,  one 
of  the  two  or  three  in  Paris  which  are  ventilated,  and  which  contains 
the  surgical  ward  of  Malgaigne,  and  the  medical  of  Gubler,  among 
others.  This  is  the  only  hospital  which  has  a  service  of  homeopathy, 
but  1  must  confess  to  have  been  unfavorably  impressed  by  that  of  Mr. 
Tessier,  a  physician  of  very  high  repute  for  learning  and  acumen  in 
his  diagnostic,  but  who  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  his  fulfillment  of 
his  hospital  duties. 

Beaujon,  standing  near  the  Barriere  de  l'Etoile  and  the  Champs 
Elysees,  is  in  the  favorite  American  and  English  quarter  of  Paris.  A 
good  system  of  underground  sewerage  keeps  most  of  the  streets  here 
clean  and  sweet.  You  breathe  with  a  sense  of  relief  in  coming  out  of 
old  and  crowded  Paris,  and  return  from  it  reluctantly. 

The  winds  prevalent  in  Paris  blow  from  the  west  and  north-west, 
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and  loaded  with  the  Atlantic  vapors,  they  sweep  low,  carrying  the 
miasm  of  the  city  along  with  them.  Thus  the  north-west  quarter, 
whose  beautiful  suburbs  extend  toward  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Passy 
Auteuil,  and  other  healthy  and  pleasant  villages,  is  comparatively  free 
both  from  local  vices  of  its  own  or  those  of  its  neighborhood,  while 
the  mephitism  of  the  city  is  accumulated  toward  the  south-east.  The 
east  winds,  when  they  blow,  being  dry  and  light,  pass  high  over 
the  city,  and  do  not  so  sensibly  modify  its  local  conditions.  If*  severe 
illnesses  are  frequent,  and  many  fine  careers  nipped  in  their  blossom  by 
the  hand  of  death  in  the  student  world  of  Paris,  this  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  saturation  of  delicate  organisms  by  the  intense  mephit- 
ism of  the  hospitals  and  amphitheatres  of  dissection  or  of  public  in- 
struction, without  the  chance  of  self-recovery  by  breathing  at  home 
and  at  night,  air  comparatively  pure.  The  intellectual  student  needs 
to  seek  in  a  city  elevated  sites  and  the  upper-stories  in  the  most  open 
quarters,  and  to  rise  at  night  above  the  lower  strata  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  excrementitious  fumes  which  constitute  a  sphere  only  fit  for 
the  respiration  of  devils,  and  is  infested  with  a  corresponding  plane  of 
vicious  and  diseased  humanity.  A  general  correspondence  holds  be- 
tween the  tendencies  to  inward  purity  and  outward  cleanness  ;  lungs 
which  perpetually  inhale  a  pestiferous  effluvia,  minister  to  an  under- 
standing which  assimilates  falseness,  and  to  evil  affections  of  the  will. 
Purity  is  one  in  its  natural  and  in  its  spiritual  degrees,  and  can  not  be 
separated  from  the  light  of  truth.  A  comparison  of  modern  Paris,  its 
airy  splendors  combining  the  advantages  of  city  and  country ;  with  the 
close  pollution  of  its  ancient  dens  and  wildernesses  of  masonry,  gives 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  real  progress  toward  a  social 
ideal. 

With  regard  to  Beaujon  and  the  eccentric  hospitals  in  general,  little 
visited  by  students,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  patients,  not  worried 
every  morning  by  a  frivolous  crowd  during  the  detested  hours  of  pub- 
lic exhibition,  are  more  accessible,  and  even  pleased  with  your  notice 
of  them ;  the  chiefs  of  service,  at  leisure  to  recognize  persons,  are 
more  polite  and  attentive  to  those  who  seek  instruction  ;  and  after  all, 
the  chief  use  of  hospital  frequentation  lies  in  the  patient  observation  and 
study  of  disease  itself;  Nature  teaches  in  facts  more  eloquent  than 
the  oratory  of  a  Trousseau. 

In  comparing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  eccentric 
location  in  modem  or  American  Paris  with  those  of  the  student  quarter, 
let  me  observe  that  after  8  a.m.  the  omnibus  circulation  brings  all 
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parts  of  the  city  into  cheap  relationship ;  so  that,  after  spending  the 
morning  hours  at  Beaujon,  Lariboisiere,  or  St.  Louis,  you  may  con- 
veniently reach  and  attend  nearly  any  of  the  private  cliniques  or  public 
lectures  in  the  Luxembourg  quarter,  then  return  in  the  evening  to 
breathe  and  enjoy  the  recreation  of  a  home  circle  and  of  ladies'  society, 
luxuries  unfortunately  rare  in  the  students'  quarter. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  words  of  special  advice  to  students.  I  sup- 
pose that  I  am  addressing  not  merely  specialists,  but  general  practi- 
tioners, or  young  men  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  making 
not  only  exact  pathological  analyses,  but  the  most  comprehensive  gene- 
ralizations and  syntheses  in  medicine.  I  insist  the  more  on  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  separate  foci  or  well  fortified  encampments  in  the 
intellectual  campaign ;  a  chain  of  scientific  posts  through  the  provinces 
invaded. 

What  was  the  policy  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  energetic 
mind  of  our  century  ?  Napoleon's  tactics  were  to  concentrate  his 
entire  force  on  each  point  of  attack  successively ;  this  was  at  least  the 
ideal  to  which  he  conformed  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
Let  us  do  likewise.  The  circumstances  of  Parisian  fife  and  medical 
opportunities  render  any  other  course  fallacious. 

A  merely  superficial  acquaintance  with  many  subjects,  is  the  educa- 
tion of  a  charlatan.  I  suppose  men  do  not  spend  several  years  in  the 
great  European  centres  of  science  without  higher  ends  in  view.  Paris 
is  the  country  of  specialities,  and  specialism  is  its  strength.  Each  man 
feels  his  fellowship  in  this  organic  life  of  science  ;  he  estimates  himself 
and  is  estimated  in  the  ratio  of  his  perfect  individuation  of  it  in  some 
one  especial  fine.  Mr.  Desmarres  is  certainly  as  competent  as  any 
general  practitioner ;  for  example,  in  syphiliogy  or  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  common  diseases  of  the  ear  ;  but  if  one  of  his  patients 
presents  a  chancre,  he  sends  him  to  Mr.  Clerc — or  an  otorrhea,  to  Mr. 
Triquet — or  a  tumor  of  doubtful  nature,  he  invokes  the  aid  of  Robin; 
On  the  other  hand,  a  little  observation  in  the  best  hospital  services 
shows  the  student  how  inferior  the  chances  of  cure  are  there,  in  diseases 
of  the  eye,  to  those  of  M.  Desmarres'  patients;  or  in  diseases  of  the 
genito-urinary  system  to  those  of  Caudmont  or  Phillips.  After  learn- 
ing in  the  special  cliniques  what  are  the  just  exigencies  of  pathology 
in  each  department,  and  then  turning  to  therapeutics,  I  was  mortified. 
I  felt  that  we  never  shall  have  an  intelligible,  reliable,  and  efficient 
record  of  the  properties  of  drugs,  until  we  can  have  them  made  by 
competent  specialists,  under  the  point  of  view  of  each  pathological 
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series  of  phenomena  in  succession.  Whatever  views  may  be  enter- 
tained on  this  subject,  a  man  can  not  be  ubiquitous,  and  must  adapt 
himself  to  a  routine  which  he  can  not  control.  The  hospitals  are  all 
open  only  in  the  morning,  from  eight  to  ten.  Choose  which  service 
you  will,  but  once  chosen,  stick  to  it ;  for  be  sure  you  can  gain  true 
clinical  knowledge  only  by  thoroughly  acquainting  yourself  with  the 
cases  it  contains,  whether  or  not  you  avail  yourself  of  the  lessons  given 
on  them  by  the  chief,  or  of  conferences  with  the  internes.  Now  to 
make  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  one  service,  keep  the  record  of  its 
cases,  and  study  the  problems  of  science  which  they  present,  is  quite 
as  much  as  the  highest  individual  capacity  can  compass.  There  are 
books  to  be  referred  to ;  microscopic,  opthalmoscopic,  and  chemical  ob- 
servations to  be  made,  conflicting  authorities  to  be  compared,  and  the 
day,  with  its  measure  of  force,  is  exhausted  before  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  facts  presented.  To  each  special  clinique,  the  same  ob- 
servations apply.  To  rush  from  one  to  another,  is  the  certain  way  of 
fatiguing  yourself  beyond  measure,  to  remain  the  longest  time  an  out- 
sider, never  gaining  a  personal  property  in  any  branch,  because  you 
prevent  the  crystallization  of  thought.  One  series  of  impressions  is 
dissipated  by  another.  The  faculties  of  the  intellect  obey,  in  their  era- 
brace  of  the  subjects  of  science,  the  same  law  that  the  affections  ob- 
serve in  their  devotion  to  persons.  Here  applies  the  vulgar  proverb, 
not  to  Scatter  fire.  The  confusion  of  imperfect  knowledges  is  equi- 
valent to  ignorance,  plus  conceit  in  one  man,  or  self-distrust  in  another. 
Conversely,  the  resolute  ignoring  of  extraneous  matter  is  essential  to 
energetic  lucidity,  and  real  progress  is  linear.  The  author,  after 
having  projected  an  history,  an  epic  poem,  or  other  definite  plan,  on 
entering  an  extensive  library,  must  resist  its  temptations,  and  confine 
his  reading  to  the  given  points,  otherwise  he  becomes  the  victim, 
not  the  master,  of  his  opportunities,  and  instead  of  adding  to  our  in- 
tellectual treasures,  he  will  but  increase  the  brush  piles  of  futile  pro- 
ductions which  await  the  flames,  and  to  which  oblivion  is  the  best 
kindness.  But  when  we  have  to  read  from  life  instead  of  from  books, 
and  subject  ourselves  to  the  attractions  and  repulsions  which  persons 
exert  upon  us  magnetically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  become  for  us  the  media  of  science  mingled  with  falla- 
cies ;  then  it  becomes  so  much  more  necessary  to  keep  firm  on  the  feet 
of  our  own  personality,  to  maintain  our  private  purpose,  and  winnow 
with  strong  discernment  the  materials  stored  in  the  memory,  aided  by 
stenographic  notes. 
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A  Desmarres,  a  Ricord,  a  Caudmont,  a  Pajot,  a  Chassaignac,  do  so 
live  in  their  respective  subjects,  and  treat  them  with  a  lucidity  so 
potently  sympathetic,  that  you  let  yourself  be  borne  on  their  wings, 
you  see  what  they  see,  reason  in  their  reason,  and  do  not  perceive  that 
your  mind  is  in  a  negative  or  passive  state,  merely  receptive,  not  seek- 
ing, seizing,  analyzing,  digesting,  and  assimilating  truth ;  but  like  the 
ignorant  somnambule  who  may  read  Greek  or  Arabic  as  the  vicarious 
organ  of  some  learned  professor,  then  find  in  her  memory  a  blank 
when  she  wakes ;  so  the  student  who  foregoes,  whether  from  eagerness 
or  lassitude,  the  means  and  disciplines  needed  to  assimilate  and  crystal- 
lize in  his  own  brain,  the  impressions  reflected  from  other  minds  or 
from  passing  events,  uj:>on  his  passive  and  sympathetic  attention,  finds 
his  memory  a  lake  on  which  forests  and  stars  have  been  mirrored,  and 
which  retains  in  its  bosom  no  single  form  or  hue.  The  true  fruition 
of  two  hours  passed  at  the  clinique  of  Desmarres,  of  Bazin,  of  Ricord, 
or  of  Caudmont,  of  Bouvier  or  Duchenne  de  Boulogne,  is  a  very 
notable  achievement,  and  implies  that  elaborate  studies,  observations, 
and  manipulations  in  the  library,  the  museum,  and  the  dissecting-room 
shall  have  preceded  and  shall  follow  it.  Once  surrender  your  intel- 
lectual personality,  and  you  are  swept  away,  overwhelmed,  drowned 
in  the  floods  of  confused  and  inorganic  medical  notion  which  inundate 
the  student  quarter. 

Our  first  impressions  of  medical  Paris  were  indeed  of  admiration  for 
the  vast  and  varied  capacities  that  lavish  their  energies  in  rivalry  for 
the  propagation  of  knowledge,  but  of  dismay  at  the  absence  of  all 
sanitary  system,  wise  guidance,  and  harmonic  coordination  among  the 
numerous  subjects  of  study  and  the  methods  of  pursuing  them.  We 
were  soon  convinced  that  the  vaunt  of  free  public  instruction  is,  so 
far  as  the  administration  is  concerned,  merely  a  sounding  of  trumpets 
for  the  collection  of  students,  while  it  subserves  incidentally  the  use 
of  drawing  off  the  chaotic  multitude,  and  keeping  them  away  from 
the  real  spheres  of  scientific  culture,  so  making  room  for  the  few  to 
improve  themselves.  But  for  this  excrementitious  use  of  the  grand 
Ecole  de  Medicine  and  Clinique  de  la  Faculte,  aided  by  Hotel  Dieu 
and  la  Charite,  Paris  would  be  ruined  for  scientific  purposes  by  the 
more  pressure  of  crowds. 

All  that  has  any  real  value  in  Paris,  as  in  America,  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  private  virtue  and  individual  effort ;  nothing  beyond  the 
most  contemptibly  superficial  skinning  of  any  subject  can  be  gained, 
withoui  b  liberal  expenditure  of  personal  energies,  and  if  greater  op- 
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portunities  of  a  thorough  professional  accomplishment  exist  in  Paris 
than  in  our  own  medical  centres,  they  exist  only  for  those  who  can 
and  will  pay  their  full  price ;  the  first  demand  being  for  exclusive 
devotion  to  some  one  branch. 

The  true  organization  of  medicine  in  Paris  commences  with  the 
externate  and  internate  of  the  hospitals,  the  admission  to  which,  unless 
obtained  by  personal  favor,  (recommendations  from  the  Empress,  etc., 
etc.,)  implies  a  high  standard  of  academic  and  professional  attainment. 

I  have  assisted  at  the  weekly  exercises  of  externes  who  were  candi- 
dates for  the  internate.  They  displayed  an  extent  and  a  precision  of 
anatomical  knowledge  which  filled  me  with  astonishment,  and  which, 
unless  it  were  the  charlatanry  of  an  extraordinary  memory,  implied 
years  of  faithful  dissection  and  very  close  studies. 

Once  arrived  at  the  internate,  and  qualified  to  sustain  its  practical 
duties  and  energetic  competition  during  four  or  five  years,  you  have 
unobstructed  access  to  the  hospitals,  and  have  as  much  responsibility 
as  the  chiefs,  with  a  full  initiation  into  all  the  branches  of  practice,  or 
the  greater  number.  You  naturally  rise  to  the  level  of  the  existing 
plane  of  medical  science ;  in  short,  you  have  learned  to  think  and  to 
act,  and  are  prepared  to  use  with  freedom  and  vigor,  whatever  facul- 
ties and  acquirements  you  may  possess.  You  are  assured,  moreover, 
the  academic  courtesies  of  a  professional  fellowship,  and  that  influence 
which  the  ripe  affirmations  of  a  disciplined  mind  are  entitled  to  exercise. 
For  the  student  whose  life  lies  before  him,  Avho  can  dispose  of  years, 
but  whose  purse  is  light,  the  indications  are  clear  to  work  up  to,  into, 
and  through  the  Internate  ;  afterwards,  if  he  remain  in  France,  come 
the  higher  degrees  of  Prosector  or  Aid  to  the  faculty  in  anatomical 
works,  for  those  who  embrace  the  career  of  surgery,  then  other  honor- 
ary grades  of  professeur  aggrege — of  physician  of  the  hospitals,  at  the 
disposition  du  bureau  central — of  medicins  des  hospitaux  with  a  per- 
manent service — and  finally,  of  full  professorship  and  membership  of 
the  academy. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  an  Englishman  or  an  American  is  met  with 
among  the  Internes  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  There  might  well  be 
more ;  but  for  one  whose  inclination  and  abilities  open  this  career  to 
him,  there  are  hundreds  whose  limited  time  abroad,  whose  deficient 
attainments  in  academic  learning  or  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  other 
obligatory  preparations,  preclude  their  competition  for  the  internate, 
and  oblige  them  to  remain  outside  of  the  formal  organization,  with  its 
privileges,  gleamng  as  best  they  may,  by  mother  wit,  perseverance, 
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energy,  and  tact.  With  command  of  money,  and  good  management, 
this  position  may  be  as  well  improved  as  the  other.  Free  access  to 
the  hospitals  for  the  study  of  disease,  may  be  gained  during  four 
hours  daily,  at  least,  by  private  arrangement  with  an  interne.  This 
costs  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  francs  per  month,  which  entitles 
you  also  to  twelve  clinical  conferences  of  an  hour  each.  This  arrange- 
ment is  not  official ;  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  social  tact,  in 
order  to  establish  a  confidential  footing,  making  the  privilege  real, 
and  not  only  apparent  and  fallacious,  as  it  usually  is  for  those  who  con- 
tinue it  only  one  or  two  months.  Satisfactory  alliances  are  not  made 
without  difficulty,  and  should  be  maintained  as  long  as  possible. 

Among  the  most  precious  and  least  understood  of  those  men,  who 
in  Paris  of  to-day  make  science  what  it  is,  is  Auzias  Turenne,  a 
name  which  keeps  its  double  promise  of  audacity  and  discipline.  Au- 
zias was  absurdly  misunderstood  by  the  student  public  during  my  re- 
sidence in  Paris  ;  and  this  was  not  surprising,  since  he  ingeniously  con- 
ceals the  true  gentleman  and  great  scholar  under  the  grotesque  man- 
ners of  an  intellectual  monkey.  It  is  true  that  he  can  not  long  conceal 
hi-  admirable  qualities  from  one  who  seeks  to  know  him  ;  but  the  pub- 
lic is  ever  governed  by  superficial  impressions.  The  most  conscientious 
and  curiously  valuable  courses  of  the  Ecole  Pratique — one  of  which, 
by  M.  Turenne,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending — are  by  no  means  the 
most  popular.  I  shall  remember,  as  long  as  I  live,  the  sweetness  of 
temper,  the  inimitable  sang  froid,  and  unflinching  insistance  on  his 
rights,  with  which  Auzias  defended  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  his  lecture 
lor  weeks  together,  against  a  horde  of  outsiders,  who  interrupted  and 
tried  to  force  him  out  of  his  lecture-room,  that  they  might  take  their 
seats  for  the  very  popular  course  of  M.  Pajot,  who  followed  him. 

Auzias  is  one  of  the  most  finished  surgeons  of  Europe.  Without 
that  sort  of  worldly  tact  whicli  makes  fortune,  and  contending  against 
the  powerful  enmities  which  rivalries  like  that  of  Ricord  and  Clerc  pro- 
voke against  him,  since  his  startling  experiments  in  syphilization  and 
announcement  of  his  doctrine,  he  maintains  the  stern  discipline  of  an 
honorable  poverty,  teaches  operative  surgery  to  a  few  pupils,  and 
spends  his  spare  francs  in  accumulating  rare  and  precious  books.  His 
library  of  Syphiliology  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  Combin- 
ing in  a  high  degree  the  observant  with  the  intuitive  faculties,  and 
merging  his  personal  life  in  a  perfect  devotion  to  science,  he  finds  in 
the  lame  sphere  his  professional  and  social  recreations.  It  is  the  power 
to  do  thi>  which  makes  the  Frenchman  so  complete,  so  unique,  so  won- 
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derfal  alike  in  his  ignorance  and  in  his  knowledge ;  that  makes  the 
specialist ;  that  mirrors  the  sun  in  the  dew-drop,  the  microcosm  in  the 
macrocosm.  During  my  stay  in  Paris  occurred  one  of  those  traits 
of  the  willful  blindness  and  ingratitude  of  governments  toward  genius, 
that  seems  incredible,  until  you  witness  it.  The  Prince  Napoleon,  re- 
turning from  his  northern  tour,  where  he  had  met  Bceck,  and  been 
cognizant  of  his  useful  labors  at  Christiania,  obtained  for  him  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  public  use  in  the 
practice  of  syphilization  in  his  hospital-service ;  while  Auzias,  the  in- 
ventor of  syphilization,  is  left  in  obscurity,  and  denied  a  hospital  ward 
in  Paris,  for  which  his  varied  and  thorough  attainments  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  especially  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  so  eminently  qualify 
him.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  process  of  syphilization 
in  the  case  of  a  young  sculptor,  an  intelligent  person,  who  with  his 
wife  came  one  morning,  by  request  of  M.  Auzias,  to  M.  Bazin's 
clinique  at  St.  Louis,  and  exhibited  before  many  assembled  dermatolo- 
gists the  indisputable  phenomena  of  a  secondary  or  constitutional  syphi- 
lis in  full  blow,  (papular  eruptions  and  plaques  rnuqueuses  among  the 
number.)  The  wife  was  received  into  Bazin's  service,  to  be  treated 
mercurially ;  the  husband  was  inoculated  by  Auzias,  and  this  repeated 
some  hundreds  of  times,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  treatment,  during 
some  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  his  arms  and  legs  were  covered 
with  cicatrices,  but  chancroid  matter  would  no  longer  ulcerate  in  his 
skin — he  was  cured,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  :  his  constitutional  symp- 
toms had  vanished  rapidly,  and  he  had  enjoyed  good  health  and  been 
able  to  work  at  his  business  during  the  entire  treatment.  The  wife 
was  at  this  time  still  far  from  being  cured,  though  her  symptoms  were 
not  of  an  aggravated  character.  M.  E.  L. 


Manliness. — Learn  from  your  earliest  days  to  insure  your  principles 
against  the  peril  of  ridicule.  You  can  no  more  exercise  your  reason, 
if  you  live  in  constant  dread  of  laughter,  than  you  can  enjoy  your  life, 
if  you  live  in  constant  terror  of  death.  If  you  think  it  right  to  differ 
from  the  times,  and  to  make  it  a  point  of  morals,  do  so,  however  rus- 
tic, however  antiquated,  however  pedantic  it  may  appear  ;  do  so,  not 
for  insolence,  but  seriously  and  grandly,  as  a  man  who  has  a  soul  of 
his  own  hi  his  bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till  it  was  breathed  into  him 
by  the  breath  of  fashion. 
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Aet.  XV. — TJie  Clergy  and  the  Religious  Press — Clerical  Impunity 
from  Dissent  or  Criticism;  the  Clergyman  in  the  Pulpit  and 
Daily  Life;  his  Peculiar  Position  ;  its  Disadvantages  ;  Distrust 
of  his  Class  and  Why ;  Anecdote ;  Women  and  Men  diversely 
affected  towards  belief ;  the  N~.  Y.  Observer,  Independent,  Evan- 
gelist, Protestant  Churchman,  Presbyterian ;  Comment  particular 
and  general. 

If  there  be  any  position  in  this  world  which  gives  a  man  unlimited 
temporary  authority  over  the  ears  of  his  fellow-creatures,  it  is  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  pulpit.  Whatever  may  issue  from  it,  the  congregation 
has,  "by  the  fact  of  its  presence,  undertaken  to  listen  in  silence.  It  is 
"  perfectly  helpless,"  like  the  waiter  in  Dickens'  novel,  after  Mr.  S.  W. 
Weller  and  his  companion  have  disposed  of  the  eating-house  dinner — the 
preacher  has  it  all  his  own  way.  His  hearers  may  object,  demur,  dis- 
sent, but  must  hold  their  tongues.  They  can't  rise  for  the  expression 
of  a  difference  of  opinion,  neither  can  they  hiss  their  pastor,  both  pro- 
ceedings being  nowadays  as  inadmissible  as  throwing  a  stool  at  his 
head,  which  was  once  done  in  King  Charles  the  First's  time,  by  an  old 
Scotch  woman  named  Jenny  Geddes^  in  the  High  Kirk  of  Edinburgh. 
Only  by  a  breach  of  the  proprieties  can  they  "  clear  out"  in  the  midst 
of  the  sermon.  The  minor  discourtesy  of  going  to  sleep,  seems  indeed 
the  only  available  protest,  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
constitution  of  human  beings,  is  impossible,  except  to  peculiarly  feli- 
citious  organizations,  or  in  cases  of  overpoweringly  soporific  dullness. 

This  attribute  of  "  speaking  as  with  authority"  the  clergy  inevitably 
carry  into  daily  life.  Inevitably,  because  directly  you  recognize  a 
man's  vocation  as  sanctifying  him  to  the  highest  possible  aims  of  ex- 
istence, you  put  him  above  you.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  his 
dominion,  like  that  of  his  presumed  Master,  is  not  of  this  world.  Let 
any  one  believe  this  world  to  be  only  the  shadow  of  tremendous  reali- 
ties lying  behind  it,  as  most  of  us  do,  he  will  scarcely  be  illogical 
enough  to  deny  the  practical  authority  of  those  who  profess  to  base 
themselves  on  such.  When  the  ancient  Britons  lent  money  to  the 
Druids,  upon  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  repaid  in  the  next 
world,  (a  negotiation  familiar  to  the  priesthood  in  all  ages,)  they  recog- 
nized this  principle.  We  do  the  same  in  the  involuntary  deference 
which  we  pay  towards  clergymen. 
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We  are  never  entirely  successful  in  the  attempt  to  regard  thern 
apart  from  their  profession.  Let  a  clergyman,  however  amiable  and 
popular,  appear  among  laymen,  his  presence  causes  some  reserve  on 
the  ordinary  freedom  of  speech  and  behavior.  The  best  of  them 
must  see  and  regret  this  ;  only  the  small  ones  can  be  gratified  by  it. 
It  is  purchasing  respect,  or  the  simulation  of  respect,  at  the  expense 
of  confidence.  What  a  disadvantage,  not  to  meet  your  fellow-crea- 
tures on  an  equal  footing !  to  be  "  fought  shy"  of.  Simple  people 
make  up  in  respect  what  they  are  deficient  in  cordiality ;  shrewd  ones 
are  wary  of  committing  themselves  on  topics  of  more  than  second-rate 
importance,  and  especially  of  broaching  really  serious  ones,  distrusting 
their  auditor.  They  feel,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  little  good 
can  come  of  discussion  with  one  whose  position  in  life  assumes  that  he 
has  reached  conviction,  and  so  will  search  no  farther.  Unless  they 
have  reason  to  know  better  of  the  individual,  they  suspect  that  he  may 
play  inquisitor,  or  confound  speculative  heterodoxy  with  moral  per- 
versity— a  blunder  not  less  common  in  clergymen  than  in  other  people. 
And  experience  often  justifies  this.  We  once  boarded  for  two  years 
with  a  clergyman,  a  good,  but,  narrow-minded  man,  whose  presence, 
as  the  landlady  averred,  imparted  "  great  respectability"  to  her  estab- 
lishment. His  departure,  as  subsequently  appeared,  was  in  some 
measure  induced,  because  very  much  was  occasionally  said  at  the  table 
which  he  couldn't  approve  of !  Not  that  he  supposed  it  specially  in- 
tended as  offensive  towards  him,  but  simply,  the  conversation  didn't 
come  up  to  the  orthodox  standard.  Think  of  this,  and  the  lamentable 
truth  evolved  by  it  !  Here  was  a  man — not  at  all  an  unkindly  one, 
either — unconsciously  sitting  in  judgment  upon,  and  objecting  to,  his 
fellow-creatures,  tacitly  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  must  be  qualified 
to  do  so  !  This,  too,  when  the  divinest  spirit  who  has  ever  appeared 
on  earth  (whom  Ave  would  not  even  think  of  without  reverence)  is 
expressly  stated  as  frequenting  very  promiscuous  company.  "  Much 
which  he  couldn't  approve  of !" — why,  he  must  quit  the  world  as  well 
as  his  boarding-house  to  escape  it,  not  at  all  with  a  certainty  of  doing 
so  then. 

So,  towards  his  class  we  take  off  our  hats,  but  button  up  our  coats. 
They  succeed  better  with  the  women,  of  course ;  women  find  faith  of 
all  kinds  on  easier  matter  than  men  do ;  it  has  its  root  in  the  affections, 
where  they  are  strongest.  (Those  preachers  effect  most  who  have 
discovered  this,  abandoning  all  dogma  of  the  improvable.)  "  Priests, 
women,  and  families,"  arc  sequential  words  in  other  than  Catholic 
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countries.  Our  churches  would  be  but  scantily  filled  but  for  women. 
A  clergyman  can  only  commend  himself  to  thinkers,  by,  as  it  were, 
dropping  his  pretensions,  and  addressing  them  as  mere  human  beings, 
armed  with  no  theological  diploma,  but  appealing  to  their  sympathies, 
hopes,  and  convictions.  They  look  upon  your  Spurgeons  simply  as 
monstrous  anachronisms,  and  are  not  to  be  over-awed  even  by  your 
Beechers. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  perusal  of  a  batch  of 
so-called  religious  newspapers.  Most  folks  are  aware  that  a  large  class 
of  these  exists  in  New-York,  (how  large  the  Directory  will  testify,) 
yet  outside  of  their  subscribers  very  little  is  known  of  them.  Hitherto 
they  have  escaped  criticism,  probably  on  account  of  the  authority  we 
have  recently  descanted  upon,  which  more  or  less  directly  taboos,  or 
makes  sacred  the  entire  clergy  and  its  belongings.  We  shall  venture 
to  disregard  this  in  the  exercise  of  our  curiosity,  as  Herman  Melville 
did  that  of  the  Typee.  If,  like  him,  we  find  this  taboo  conceals  very 
ugly  and  unpleasant  truths,  it  is  none  of  our  fault.  Premising  that  we 
select  less  than  half-a-dozen — for  a  dozen  Scalpels  might  be  employed 
upon  the  dissection  of  the  whole  prodigious  bulk,  not  at  all  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  brightness,  or  to  the  entertainment  of  ourselves  or 
readers :  we  commence  with  the  N.  Y.  Observer.  It  is,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  most  prominent  of  its  order. 

A  capacious,  fairly-printed  sheet,  in  its  thirty-seventh  volume,  its 
contents  divided  under  two  heads,  secular  and  religious.  The  first, 
devoted  to  news,  both  home  and  foreign,  differs  in  no  essential  cha- 
racteristics from  those  of  any  decently-edited  weekly  paper  ;  the 
second,  includes  every  thing  which  can  be  supposed  interesting  or  ap- 
pertaining to  Presbyterian  orthodoxy.  There  are  religious  editorials 
and  communications,  extensive  reports  of  assemblies,  synods,  meet- 
ings etc.,  correspondence  from  different  parts  of  the  globe  as  from  the 
United  States,  sermons,  book  notices,  poetry,  original  and  select,  and 
scissorings,  all  of  an  appropriately  serious  character.  Evidently  three 
fourths  of  the  work  emanates  from  clergymen,  or  "  professing" 
persons. 

We  find  it,  in  the  first  place,  dull — decidedly  the  reverse  of  enter- 
taining.  This  probably  commends  it  to  that  large  class  which  sup- 
poses dullness  a  synonym  of  excellence,  which  believes  in  Tupper,  and 
sets  children  to  cutting  their  eye-teeth  on  Mrs.  Holland.  The  morality 
inculcated,  too,  is  of  a  similar  character,  a  cheap  and  paltry  morality, 
which  sets  up  the  sugar-stick  of  success  in  front  of  you  as  the  reward 
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of  endeavor,  and  brandishes  a  birch-rod,  or  a  pitch-fork  dipped  in  sul- 
phur, in  the  rear.  This,  of  course,  is  a  minor  objection,  but  one  which 
ought  to  be  made,  as  such  rubbish  is  hurtful  in  proportion  to  the  weak- 
ness of  its  imbibers.  Happily  the  triteness  of  the  "  Youth's  Depart- 
ment" (especially  pervaded  by  this  spirit)  will  neutralize  its  mischief. 
We  espied  in  it,  by  the  by,  a  selection  from  the  "  Children's  Friend," 
wondering  if  it  was  the  identical  publication,  edited  by  Jane  Eyre's 
Rev.  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  or  rather  Charlotte  Bronte's  W.  Carus  Wilson  ? 

The  lighter  articles,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  where  all  is 
heavy,  are  of  the  like  bald  construction  and  significance  ;  a  D.D. 
fires  off  a  battery  of  scripture  texts  against  "  Our  Enemies,"  conclud- 
ing with  the  cheerful  deduction,  that  we  shall  be  much  better  off  when 
we  are  dead,  a  prospect  scarcely  calculated  to  fill  us  with  overpower- 
ing exhilaration.  Another  correspondent  narrates  how  a  deceased 
minister  was  in  the  habit  of  assaulting  people  he  encountered  in  the 
streets,  with  texts,  as  rowdies  do  with  slung-shots,  sometimes,  so  to 
speak,  bringing  his  man  to  the  ground  with  a  single  blow,  which  in- 
voluntarily reminded  us  of  the  very  different,  though  perfectly  natu- 
ral effect,  produced  on  Mr.  Weller,  the  elder,  by  a  similar  instance  of 
clerical  impertinence  :  "  He  called  me  a  wessel,  Sammy — a  wessel  of 
wrath,"  relates  that  gentleman,  "  and  all  sorts  of  names ;  so  I  gave  him 
two  or  three  for  himself,  and  walked  off,  and  I  wish  you  could  ha' 
heard  how  the  women  screamed,  as  they  picked  him  up  from  under  the 
table."  A  third  furnishes  a  letter  written  by  a  child  of  nine,  and  read 
out  at  a  revival,  soliciting  the  prayers  of  all  present  for  the  "  saving" 
of  himself  and  brother  from  the  eternal  punishment  which,  of  course, 
they  merited,  possibly  in  consequence  of  over-indulgence  in  unripe 
merries.  This,  and  more  of  a  similar  sort,  published  with  due 
serious  gratulation,  might  be  dismissed  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,  accord- 
ing to  the  mood  of  the  reader,  did  the  paper  contain  no  worse  matter. 
But  it  does.  The  editorials,  written  from  the  stand-point  of  Old  School 
Presbyterianism,  every  wmere  asserting  dogma  as  the  only  safe  and 
vital  principle  of  religion,  are  perhaps  what  might  be  expected.  But 
we  find  the  Observer  arrayed  in  steady  opposition  to  progress  on 
almost  every  question  of  vital  interest  to  humanity.  Will  it  say  a  true 
word  on  the  great  and  terrible  question  of  slavery,  though  never  so 
moderate  or  carefully  considered  ?  Not  a  whit  of  it.  It  backs  the 
i  American  Tract  Society  in  its  reoent  resolution  to  persist  in  the  en- 
deavor to  serve  God  without  offending  the  devil;  it  vilifies  the  con- 
scientious secessionists,  generally  and  individually,  attributing  factious, 
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dishonest,  and  dirty  motives  to  them.  It  sneers  at  the  presumed 
poverty  of  their  means,  printing  contemptuously  the  sums  expended 
by  them — as  contemptuously  as  a  Pharisee  of  old  might  have  alluded 
to  the  widow's  mite,  though  there  was  One  who  gauged  the  intention 
rather  than  the  ability.  It  nails  its  leathery  conscience  to  the  "  law 
of  the  land"  as  it  would  have  helped  nail  that  great  Teacher  to  the 
cross,  had  it  existed  in  his  day.  It  spits  like  a  cat  at  a  rainbow,  at 
Theodore  Parker,  at  Holmes,  at  Beecher,  at  every  strong,  brave  man, 
whose  voice  is  raised  for  the  denunciation  of  the  false,  or  in  aid  of  the 
true.  It  can  find  no  better  designation  than  "  Crowing  Hens"  for  the 
advocates  of  Women's  Rights,  blinking  the  whole  of  the  tremendous 
social  questions  underlying  that  movement.  Every  where  assisting  to 
lade  men  with  burthens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  itself  refusing  to 
touch  them  with  so  much  as  its  little  finger,  it  wars,  malignantly  and 
persistently,  on  all  who  are  willing  to  help,  who,  in  their  several  ways, 
are  doing  the  best  that  is  in  them.  In  brief,  it  believes  only  in  formula 
and  respectability — which  is  to  say,  making  money.  There  is  no  heal- 
ing in  it,  and  no  possible  good,  except  of  the  tritest,  most  two-penny 
ha' -penny  description  can  be  hoped  from  its  teachings,  as  a  set-off 
against  its  black-hearted  Calvinism. 

The  Independent,  next  on  our  list,  (and  in  its  eleventh  volume,)  re- 
commends itself  to  us  by  its  opposition  to  the  Observer,  especially  on 
the  Slavery  and  Tract  Society  question,  exhibiting  considerable  pluck 
and  vigor  in  attacking  the  latter.  It  is,  too,  otherwise  liberal  in  its  in- 
stincts and  tendencies.  Beecher  writes  for  it,  albeit  his  "  Star  papers" 
do  not  twinkle  with  especial  brilliancy,  partaking  of  late  of  those 
Tommy-Goodchild  moralities  which  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  columns 
of  the  JSF.  Y.  Ledger.  Indeed,  the  brilliant  Brooklyn  preacher  pro- 
duces too  much  ;  one  must  have  some  leisure  for  thinking.  Mrs. 
Stowe,  too,  his  incomparably  clever  sister,  supplies  articles  to  the  In- 
dependent, generally  of  a  theological  character.  But  the  woman  who 
can  treat  the  world  to  a  Ministers  Wooing,  has  a  right  to  be  dull 
elsewhere.  For  the  rest,  the  Independent  is  of  the  ordinary  clerically 
sombre  character — as  guilty  of  trite  moralities  as  the  Observer /  its 
serious  articles  may  be  sampled  by  the  mention  of  two  of  them,  an 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  "the  Ascension,"  and  a  communication  en- 
titled, "  Was  Doctor  Woods  a  Ilopkinsonian  ?"  "  We  really  are 
not  prepared  to  answer." 

The  Eoangelist,  in  its  thirtieth  volume,  is  rather  smii-Independent, 
and,  we  hope,  anti-  Observer,  too.    To  their  credit  be  it  mentioned* 
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most,  if  not  all,  of  the  religious  papers  are  opposed  to  that  delightful 
sheet.  We  find  in  it,  the  Evangelist,  rather  pleasanter  reading  than 
either  of  the  above-mentioned.  Its  editor  has  produced  a  series  of 
letters  of  travel  which  make  an  agreeable  book.  Though  Presbyte- 
rian enough,  his  columns  are  not  bitter  or  bigoted ;  they  can  chronicle 
the  will  of  a  man  who  desired  no  prayers  to  be  said  over  him,  and  re- 
corded his  distrust  of,  and  disbelief  in,  priests,  without  "  improving 
the  opportunity"  by  suggesting  the  probable  sulphureous  retribution 
awaiting  such  behavior.  They  even  admit  facetiousness  in  a  mild 
way,  and  how  a  ray  of  even  watery  sunshine  brightens  the  dreary 
abysses  of  a  religious  newspaper,  only  those  can  know  who  have 
struggled  through  them  !  They  offend  us  with  fewer  idiotically  pie- 
tistic  stories  and  piddling  moralities,  adapted  to  manufacturing  child- 
ren into  two-foot  Pharisees.  They  contain  gentle  reviews,  and  refrain 
from  launching  evangelical  thunder  at  the  head  of  a  writer,  who  is  for 
mercifully  commuting  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  into  anni- 
hilation. They  let  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table  off  with  a  regret 
that  he  shouldn't  leave  higher  matters  to  the  black- coats,  advising  him 
to  put  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet  before  he  ventures  on  holy  ground. 
And  though  guilty  of  admitting  allusions  to  the  pious  traditional  lie 
about  Voltaire's  death  without  a  hint  of  its  refutation,  of  advocacy  of 
Hebraical  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  minor  offenses,  the  Evange- 
list is,  for  a  religious  paper,  amiable. 

Not  so  iheProtestant  Churchman,  (in  its  sixteenth  volume.)  Fiercely 
Episcopalian,  opposed  to  all  "  infidels,  skeptics,  transcendentalists,  and 
especially  Unitarians  and  Universalists,  it  borrows  the  assistance  of  a 
kindred  spirit,  the  Boston  Recorder,  in  rebuke  of  the  daring  Auto- 
crat's assault  on  "  theological  cramp-fish,"  besides  suggesting  the  ad- 
visibility  of  "  discouraging  the  circulation"  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
(Your  rainbow  wiM  shine  however,  let  cats  spit  ever,  ever  so  high.)  A 
yelp  at  Universalism  from  one  "Elder  Knapp,"  to  the  effect  that  any  man 
who  refuses  to  believe  in  the  damnation  of  his  fellow-creatures,  "  can 
not  be  an  honest  man,"  is  amusing,  or  would  be,  were  it  not  pitiable. 
Otherwise  the  Protestant  Churchman  is  Sabbatarian,  pro-Revivalish, 
(odd  for  an  Episcopalian  paper,)  and  heavy. 

Last  on  our  list — courage  !  reader,  we  see  land  ! — is  the  Presbyt-e- 
rian,  published  simultaneously  in  Philadelphia  and  New- York,  and 
now  in  its  twenty-ninth  volume.  It  is  a  big  sheet,  bigger,  even,  than 
the  Observer,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  character.  The  beginning 
of  one  of  its  editorials,  "  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  inherent,'' 
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may  represent  their  spirit.  It  can  hardly  forgive  poor,  devout  Hugh 
Miller,  who  spent  over-much  of  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
revelations  of  geology  with  the  literal  application  of  the  words  of  Gen- 
esis, finally  discovering,  like  all  such  searchers,  that  he  had  better  give 
up  the  task,  as  both  unprofitable  and  impossible.  The  Independent  it 
denounces  as  "  the  mouth-piece  of  the  radical  section  of  Congrega- 
tionalists."  It  is  anti-Beecher,  anti-Atlantic  Monthly,  pro-Revival, 
pro-Sabbatarian,  pro-American  Tract  Society,  indeed,  based  on  much 
the  same  old,  black,  rotten  theological  platform  as  the  Observer.  Like 
that  journal,  too,  it  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  main  chance.  It  publishes 
editorials  on  the  subject  of  making  wills,  pretty  decisively  hinting  that 
a  good  thumping  douceur  to  a  religious  society  is  the  best  possible 
evidence  that  can  be  afforded  of  "  a  state  of  grace,"  on  the  part  of  a 
defunct  Christian,  while  a  neglect  of  that  proceeding,  may  justifiably 
subject  him  to  a  suspicion  of  being  lamentably  lukewarm,  if  not  hete- 
rodox. It  inveighs,  through  the  medium  of  a  Southern  correspondent, 
against  the  wickedness  of  Mississipian  laws  which  seem  to  be  rather 
"  set  against"  charitable  bequests.  This  of  its  spirit :  the  extracts, 
lighter  articles,  etc.,  are  all  of  the  stereotyped  order,  devoted  to  the 
inculcation  of  goodiness — not  goodness,  which  is  a  very  different  thing, 
as  Coleridge  (who  invented  the  first  word)  observed — and  Phariseeism. 
With  which  observation  we  dismiss  our  batch  of  religious  newspapers, 
having  a  few  words  to  add  by  way  of  general  comment. 

These  are,  that  the  world  is  rapidly  outgrowing  such  teachings,  find- 
ing them  to  be  mere  Dead  Sea  apples  ;  that  it  is  oftener  wiser,  kinder, 
and  better,  and  certainly  more  Catholic-hearted  than  its  assumed 
u  orthodox"  teachers.  That,  too,  it  is  rapidly  learning  the  lesson  that 
all  faith  in  mere  dead  formula,  is  worse  than  useless  as  a  guiding  and 
r  -training  principle,  and,  while  very  tender  of  whatever  of  truth  and 
love  is  enveloped  within  it,  it  is  determined  not  to  be  put  off  with 
husks  when  hungry  for  the  kernel.  If  the  clergy  will  help  us,  well 
enough  ;  if  not,  we'll  do  without  them.  But  they  are  helping  nobody 
by  the  production  of  such  "  religious  newspapers  "  as  we  have  been 
reviewing. 


Mi  x  reward  best,  first,  those  who  murder  them  ;  second,  those  who 
deceive  them ;  and  last,  those  who  instruct  them. 
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Aet.  XVI. — The  Lager  Bier  Question  ;  Will  that  Delectable  Beverage 
Intoxicate  ;  the  Editor's  Experience  ;  the  Honey  Test, 

It  is  quite  surprising  that  this  question  should  not  have  been 
brought  to  that  comprehensive  and  powerful  test  which,  in  this  dollar 
and  cent  nation,  may  be  called  the  experimentum  crucis.  A  few  days 
ago  we  were  waited  on  by  a  gentleman  who  is  warmly  interested  in 
the  temperance  question.  He  informed  us  that  our  evidence  was  in- 
dispensable in  one  of  the  suits  brought  against  the  venders  of  lager 
bier,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  serve  an  attachment  on  us  if  we 
would  not  come  voluntarily.  We  assured  him  we  would  not  come 
unless  he  did,  and  that  was  the  last  we  heard  of  it.  In  order  to  save 
future  trouble,  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  pages  of  the 
Scalpel  to  tell  all  those  who  stand  committed  to  demonstrate  the 
intoxicating  properties  of  lager  bier  in  general,  all  we  know  of  the 
matter  in  dispute.  As  the  contest  is  now  pursued,  we  feel  very  little 
interest  in  it ;  we  neither  believe  in  Sunday  nor  week-day  coercion  ; 
nor  yet  much  in  persuasion.  If  an  ignorant  and  bull-headed  man  is 
determined  to  brutalize  himself  on  lager  bier,  or  any  of  the  vile  Ame- 
rican compounds,  which  our  own  hypocrisy  allows  to  be  manufactured, 
he  will  do  it ;  he  has  no  power  to  reason,  and  no  ability  to  appreciate 
the  reasoning  furnished  for  him  ;  he  drinks  intemperately  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  putting  out  the  little  thought  or  conscience  that  he 
has  ;  and  so  long  as  the  vile  compounds  are  manufactured,  they  will  be 
sold  and  consumed.  They  would  meet  with  no  sale  if  they  did  not 
intoxicate.  The  common  people  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  de- 
mand a  drink  that  will  intoxicate ;  and  they  will  never  extensive l  v 
patronize  one  that  will  not.  The  lager  bier  of  the  German,  the  com- 
mon wine  of  the  Frenchman,  the  tea  of  the  Chinaman,  the  coffee  of 
the  Arab,  the  opium  of  the  Turk,  the  cider  of  the  American,  and  the 
pulque  and  aguardiente  of  the  Mexican  and  South- American,  the  arrack 
of  the  Hindoo,  the  whiskey  of  the  Irishman,  and  the  "  cut  throat,'' 
"red  eye,"  " lightning,"  etc.,  etc.,  furnished  by  our  enterprising  coun- 
trymen, and  retailed  with  the  aid  of  the  Tuomeys  and  McLaughlins  of 
the  corner  groggeries,  and  the  chewing-tobacco  and  cigars  of  the 
civilized  (!)  world,  are  all  compounded  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  drunkenness.  Of  course,  every  body 
knows  that  nothing  but  water  will  quench  thirst  ;  every  other  liquor 
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produces  it.  We  are  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  these  views, 
but  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  Scalpel,  and  the  ladies  who  snuff  and 
drink  strong  tea  and  lager,  must  come  in  with  us — we  treat  all  alike. 

In  the  articles  on  Champagne  and  other  wines,  and  "  Tea  and  Coffee 
as  food,"  we  have  given  our  reasons  for  the  general  use  of  the  latter 
and  our  conviction  of  their  necessity  to  the  human  race  in  their  present 
condition  of  forced  labor  and  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  the  factory 
and  work-room.  In-door  laborers  can  not  eat  enough  to  preserve  the 
tissues.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  arti'cle,  for  we  can  not  go  over 
it  here. 

Now  for  our  own  experience,  for  that,  after  all,  is  the  gist  of  the 
matter.  First,  we  have  never  been  drunk  in  our  life ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  little  consequence  whether  the  reader  believes  it  or  not ;  we 
merely  state  the  fact  as  part  of  the  method  we  have  used  to  ascertain 
for  ourselves  whether  lager  bier  will  intoxicate.  Our  brain,  such  as  it 
is,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success, 
in  avoiding  bodily  injury,  ever  since  we  tried  to  pick  up  the  embers 
for  play-things,  and  to  seize  the  steam  as  it  issued  from  the  tea-kettle. 
We  began  to  drink  early — a  few  days  after  birth,  and  we  have  been 
at  it  ever  since.  We  did  not  begin  exactly  on  grog,  or  tea,  or  coffee — 
though  we  have  been  told  by  our  brethren  they  think  we  could  have 
stood  it  even  thus  early.  We  are  told  we  took  to  the  latter,  and  the  use 
of  wine  very  kindly ;  it  was  a  constitutional  habit  we  derived  from 
our  progenitors.  We  were  always  taught  to  view  a  drunkard  as  a 
filthy  creature,  and  when  once  confirmed  in  the  habit,  as  of  very  little 
consequence,  and  better  dead  than  alive ;  so  we  continue  to  think. 
We  brought  the  matter  of  lager  bier  to  the  only  test  of  which  it  was 
susceptible,  namely,  its  actual  use  ;  thus  we  proceeded.  After  the  use 
of  Falkirk  ale,  during  the  winter  season,  when  we  desired  it,  at 
twenty  cents  a  bottle,  holding  an  ordinary  tumbler-full,  we  became 
perfectly  familiar  with  its  effects.  We  found  it,  after  a  hard  day's 
professional  labor,  mental  and  physical,  a  generous  provocative  to  a 
good  plain  dinner  of  roast  beef  or  steak,  and  a  decided  comfort  to 
the  inner  man  ;  if  taken  before  dinner,  or  at  night,  we  always  suf- 
fered a  headache  or  loss  of  sleep  ;  so  we  discontinued  its  use  at  those 
times ;  nor  do  we  now  use  it  during  spring  or  summer,  reserving  it 
only  for  the  coldest  weather,  when  we  can  breathe  it  away,  and  not 
feel  it  in  oifr  head.  In  the  spring  and  fall  months  we  use  Philadelphia 
ale,  but  as  soon  as  the  summer  approaches,  we  invariably  find  that 
article  either  drugged  or  liquored  up  to  the  fuddling  point ;  then  we 
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stop  it,  and  take  to  claret,  which  never  affects  the  head — as  we  use  it, 
possibly  because  we  never  take  enough,  as  in  our  humble  opinion,  all 
the  brains  a  man  has,  especially  if  he  knows  them  to  be  moderate  in 
quantity,  he  had  better  keep  in  good  working  order  if  he  get  his  living 
by  surgery.  We  take  black  tea  in  the  morning,  for  its  exciting  and 
sustaining  properties — not  at  evening,  because  its  exciting  property 
would  keep  us  awake  all  night ;  green  tea  is  very  delicious  and 
very  intoxicating,  and  we  never  use  it,  because  we  know  it  to  be  so. 
Coffee  we  love  dearly,  and  used  in  our  youth  to  be  a  coffee  sot.  We 
left  it  off  because  it  had  nearly  destroyed  our  digestion,  and  gave  us 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart ;  our  nervous  system  could  not  stand 
it ;  nevertheless,  we  love  it  excessively  still,  as  our  nose  informs  us  when 
we  smell  it ;  but  we  never  use  it. 

Now  for  the  experimentum  crucis.  Falkirk  ale,  costing  twenty 
cents  for  a  small  pint,  does  not  produce  any  swimming  of  the  head,  or 
confusion  of  ideas — although  we  know  it  contains  spirit,  because  if  it 
did  not,  it  would  not  answer  our  purpose.  Claret,  about  half-a-pint, 
or  when  much  depressed,  a  pint — costing  three  shillings — we  find  just 
about  as  generous  a  stimulant  as  the  Falkirk  ale.  We  are  brought 
to  strong  doubt  of  the  summer  Philadelphia  ale  as  an  honest  article, 
by  the  test  of  price  ;  it  only  costs  seven  cents,  and  will  make  a  man's 
head  swim,  and  his  eyelids  droop  as  quick,  and  its  effect  will  last  as 
long,  as  the  vilest  kind  of  lager  bier  ;  so  we  set  that  down,  in  summer, 
as  drugged  or  liquored.  Lager  bier  costs  three  cents,  to  six,  differ- 
ing in  price  according  to  the  getting  up  of  the  place  where  it  is  drunk. 
Now,  a  couple  of  glasses  will  produce  more  effect  than  either  of  the 
others  ;  one  is  quite  enough  to  be  felt  sensibly  over  the  eyes,  and  is 
very  apt  to  be  followed  by  headache.  No  doubt  those  who  boast  of 
drinking  from  five  to  fifty  will  deny  this ;  but  we  now  speak  of  a 
natural  condition  of  the  brain  and  nerves  ;  the  thermometer  must  be 
in  good  order,  or  it  won't  work.  Whether  the  benevolent  gentlemen 
who  manufacture  the  article  can  afford  to  make  it  strong  enough  to 
suit  their  customers'  tastes  without  drugs,  is  a  question  to  be  solved 
by  common  sense  ;  strychnine  and  belladonna  will  surely  help  to  do 
it  cheaper  than  alcohol.  From  the  personal  appearance  of  the  gentle- 
men who  manufacture  and  vend  the  article,  and  so  enthusiastically 
defend  it  in  our  courts,  we  certainly  should  not  suppose  them  very 
sensitive  to  any  bad  results  that  might  follow  its  use  by  their  fellow- 
creatures,  or  on  their  own  intellectual  machinery. 
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Art.  XVII.  —  A  Letter  from  Croton  Point;  Description  of  Dr. 
TInderhilV s  Vineyard. 

Dear  Doctor  :  In  answer  to  your  request  for  a  description  of  this 
beautiful  place,  I  send  you  a  short  sketch  of  a  late  delightful  visit. 
Every  man  of  original  thought  is  the  property  of  the  whole  community. 
His  example  is  contagious ;  his  influence  is  the  stimulus  of  action 
to  thousands ;  he  is  himself  a  practical  school.  Agriculture  has 
absorbed  some  of  our  best  medical  minds ;  and  the  result  of  their 
experience,  if  not  immediately  felt,  can  not  long  pass  unnoticed.  At 
Croton  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  Dr.  Underbill  has  for  many  years  past 
been  engaged  in  the  formation  of  one  of  the  largest  vineyards  in  this 
country ;  and  to  see  how  well  he  has  succeeded,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  the  boat  or  cars  to  Sing-Sing,  whence  you  can  readily  reach  the 
vineyards.  These  are  daily  visited,  through  the  summer,  by  numerous 
travellers,  who  are  permitted  to  drive  through  the  grounds. 

Croton  Point,  jutting  out  into  the  Hudson,  slopes  from  a  centre 
either  way  to  the  water :  the  north-west  and  south-east  slopes  are 
covered  with  vines  so  arranged,  that  a  perfect  draught  of  air  is  per- 
petually kept  up  between  the  rows.  The  land  for  these  vines  has 
been  prepared  at  a  cost  of  over  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre ; 
and  from  a  soil  apparently  poor,  you  see  thousands  and  thousands  of 
grape-vines  springing  forth  with  luxuriant  growth  and  full  of  clusters 
of  green,  white,  pink,  and  purple  fruit.  The  odor  of  these  vineyards, 
when  the  vines  are  in  bloom,  is  exceedingly  fragrant ;  and  after  once 
inhaling  this  perfume,  your  Frederick  Augustus  will  cast  aside  his 
Mille  Fleurs  in  disgust.  At  the  end  of  Croton  Point,  is  situated  the 
house,  a  beautiful  Italian  villa,  from  the  tower  of  which  is  the  most 
charming  view  perhaps  on  the  whole  Hudson.  Lifted  above  the  sur- 
rounding trees  as  you  are,  by  the  tower,  the  Point  carries  you  out  as 
it  were  into  the  middle  of  the  river ;  and  far  to  the  north,  the  white- 
winged  vessels  come  into  sight,  glide  down  till  you  hear  the  voices  of 
the  nun  and  the  rattling  of  the  ropes  beneath  you,  and  then  are  lost  in 
the  south,  as  a  ship  at  sea. 

Immediately  around  the  villa,  you  see  a  large  and  choice  variety  of 
pear-trees,  whose  luscious  fruit  might  tempt  a  sated  Sybarite. 

A  little  farther  up  the  Point  are  the  deer-park  and  fish-pond. 
In  the  former  are  some  beautiful  deer,  that  seem  free  to  wander 
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where  they  will.  Over  the  whole  of  the  farm  there  is  scarcely 
a  fence,  and  these  deer  are  shut  in  by  wires  stretched  from  tree 
to  tree,  so  that  the  view  is  in  no  way  interrupted,  and  the  eye  is 
not  offended  by  the  beautiful  undulation  of  fields  destroyed  by  the 
wretched-looking  fences  which  cover  up  half  the  soil  of  our  State. 
Around  the  boimds  of  the  fish-pond,  through  which  the  Doctor  has  in- 
geniously contrived  that  the  tide  shall  so  ebb  and  flow  as  to  permit  the 
fish  to  enter,  and  having  entered,  not  go  forth  again,  he  has  planted 
a  most  select  variety  of  phmi-trees,  whose  purple  and  golden  fruit 
hangs  out  over  the  water,  free  from  all  "  contagious  blastments"  of  the 
curculio,  mildew,  or  the  like.  Should  any  adventurous  insect  that 
has  climbed  the  trees,  and  sated  herself  upon  the  fruit,  or  deposited 
therein  an  egg,  return,  seeking  for  her  posterity,  she  would  have  to 
look  for  them  in  a  watery  grave ;  for  the  trees  jutting  out  from  the 
bank,  overhang  the  water,  and  any  stray  worm  that  drops  itself  earth- 
ward by  a  silken  thread,  misses  his  expectation,  and  like  many  another 
at  the  end  of  a  silken  tie,  finds  himself  all  afloat. 

I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  but  the  Doctor  has  mistaken  his  avocation, 
and  should  have  been  a  sailor.  He  has  a  beautiful  yacht,  wherewith 
he  disports  himself  and  gratifies  the  watery  fancies  of  his  friends. 
Standing  at  the  helm,  which  he  will  not  willingly  relinquish  to  any 
one,  he  crowds  all  sail  upon  her,  till,  laying  over,  she  dashes  through 
the  water  with  a  sharp  hiss,  throwing  up  in  front  of  her  a  single  curl- 
ing jet  of  water  not  larger  than  your  little  finger.  The  ladies  begin 
to  utter  shrill  pipings,  now  and  then  relieved  by  a  faint  chirrup,  when 
the  wind  seems  to  die  away.  A  fresh  breeze  lays  her  still  farther 
over  :  the  Doctor  takes  a  look  over  the  top  of  his  gold-bowed  specta- 
cles, gives  a  quiet  inward  chuckle  as  the  ladies,  moved  by  the  wind 
like  an  ^Eolian  harp,  give  forth  faint  melancholy  strains,  looks  up  at 
the  sails  and  sheets  to  see  how  they  draw,  strains  her  over  a  little  far- 
ther, and  away  she  goes  like  a  race-horse.  I  will  stop  yachting  here, 
for  if  I  keep  on,  I  shall  soon  be  at  sea. 

His  vineyards,  over  which  he  exercises  a  personal  supervision,  are 
carefully  cultivated  by  Germans.  From  them,  New- York  derives  her 
chief  supply  of  grapes  ;  the  Doctor  stocks  his  ample  cellars  with  his 
rich  Isabella  and  fine  Catawba  wines.  These  wines  are  perfectly  pure, 
and  have  been  submitted  to  a  chemical  analysis,  which  several  other 
of  our  wine-producers  refused  to  allow.  There  is  no  more  pleasant 
and  healthful  beverage  than  Dr.  Underbill's  Isabella  wine,  mingled 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  a  little  sugar.    It  forms  a  tonic 
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soothing  and  agreeable  to  invalids,  excellent  for  those  in  health,  and 
not  amiss  for  any ;  and  after  a  dinner  qualified  with  a  modicum  thereof, 
a  man  arises  with  that  serenity  which  proceeds  only  from  a  conscience 
void  of  offense,  or  from  such  a  nectar  operating  on  his  sympathetic,  as 
you  would  say.  Taken  without  water,  the  wine  is  a  little  heady,  but 
that  is  no  disqualification  to  the  veteran. 

Dr.  Underhill  is  himself  a  genial,  warm-hearted  man,  full  of  generous 
impulses,  and  with  a  dry  humor  and  a  way  of  saying  a  thing,  that 
adds  a  piquant  sauce  to  a  racy  dish.  Tall  and  slightly  stooping,  he  is 
every  where  present  about  his  grounds,  now  directing  his  carpenter, 
then  in  deep  consultation  with  his  overseer  ;  here  and  there  and  every 
where,  perfectly  ubiquitous.  As  sunny  as  his  own  hill-slopes,  he  has 
laid  aside  the  lancet  and  pharmacopeia  for  the  pruning-knife  and  the 
wine-press,  exercising  his  medical  skill  only  now  and  then,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  He  is,  for  America, 
the  Maecenas  of  the  vine.  A  few  such  men  and  such  vineyards,  will 
do  more  to  advance  the  reality  of  temperance,  and  to  overthrow 
drunkenness,  than  all  the  loud-mouthed  demagogues  sent  forth  by  every 
temperance  society  of  America.  In  addition  to  his  vineyards  at  Croton 
Point,  the  Doctor  has  near  at  hand  his  Mount  Green  farm,  which  he 
contemplates  covering  with  vines.  You  need  not  go  to  the  Rhine  to 
see  vineyards  and  enjoy  scenery.  There  is  a  deal  of  enjoyment  in  a 
week  at  the  Point,  and  I  wish  you  had  been  here  to  share  it ;  for 
I  know  your  admiration  of  the  Doctor  and  his  pursuits.  That  man 
who  establishes  in  any  country  a  new  branch  of  industry,  is  a  greater 
Howard  than  Howard  ;  and  in  a  few  years  I  think  we  shall  send  wines 
to  Europe,  instead  of  eagerly  quaffing  foreign  abominations,  indulging 
the  while  the  insane  idea  that  they  are  the  innocent  juice  of  the 
grape.  Truly  yours,  N.  C.  H. 


If  we  were  called  on  to  furnish  a  proof  of  the  brutality  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  their  fellowship  with  the  Tuomeys  and  the  McLaugh- 
lins of  the  corner  groggeries,  and  an  example  of  the  apathy  and  heart- 
lessness  of  our  citizens,  we  could  find  none  equal  to  the  fact,  that  there 
is  not  a  public  hydrant  in  this  city.  Our  rum-selling  aldermen  are  the 
strongest  opponents  to  them. 
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Art.  XVIII. — An  Awful  case  of  Malpractice  ;  Cutting  through  the 
Abdominal  icalls  and  the  Uterus  to  extract  the  child,  when  there  was 
ample  room  for  delivery  by  the  Forceps  or  Perforator. 

A  much-esteemed  friend  has  sent  us  a  voluminous  phonographic  re- 
port of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  consisting  mostly  of  the  tes- 
timony of  experts,  summoned  in  a  suit  for  mal-practice  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Ccesarean  operation,  (so-called  from  the  supposed  manner 
in  which  Caesar  was  brought  into  the  world.  See  Scalpel  No.  xvii. 
Art.  Cesarean  Operation,)  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  on  Mary  E.  Hodges  of  the  same  place ;  the  suit  is  brought 
by  that  woman  and  her  husband,  in  the  Fourth  District  Court  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  damages  laid  at  $25,000 ;  the  patient  recovered, 
but  sues  for  permanent  injuries  to  her  organism  resulting  from  the 
operation,  thereby  preventing  the  safe  birth  of  future  children. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  our  medical  readers  any  part  of  the 
voluminous  evidence  in  this  truly  horrible  case ;  for  horrible  it  was, 
beyond  any  transaction  we  have  ever  read  in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fession. It  was  performed  without  a  shadow  of  necessity,  at  the  end 
of  a  labor  of  sixty  hours,  during  the  last  twenty-four  of  which  the 
head  was  in  the  lower  strait,  the  vertex  distending  the  vulva,  and  the 
child  dead !  all  of  which  was  proved  by  all  the  testimony  for  and 
against  the  operator.  The  consulting  physician,  Dr.  "Wooster,  seems 
to  have  been  a  wretched  tool  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cooper ;  he  an- 
swered one  query  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  in  a  manner  that  at 
once  justifies  our  opinion  thus  forcibly  expressed. 

Question.  "  What  was  the  situation  of  the  child's  head  at  the  time 
the  operation  was  performed  ?" 

Answer.  "  A  space  on  the  top  of  the  child's  head  was  presented 
distending  the  vulva  as  large  as  the  circle  which  might  be  described  on 
the  palm  of  my  hand." 

This,  of  course,  will  settle  the  question  in  the  mind  of  every  sur- 
geon in  the  world,  that  there  could  have  been  no  possible  hindrance 
to  the  birth  by  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  and  very  possibly,  the  preserv- 
ation of  its  life,  if  applied  earlier  in  the  labor,  or  assuredly  so  by  the 
perforator  and  crochet,  at  a  later  period,  and  that  in  a  few  minutes, 
with  entire  safety  to  the  mother  and  perfect  propriety  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  as  the  child  had  been  dead  for  fifteen  hours !  (See  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Wooster.) 
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Horrible,  however,  as  the  operation  was,  (and  we  do  not  propose  to 
repeat  the  sickening  details,)  what  will  the  reader  say  when  he  learns 
that  the  urine  had  not  been  drawn  off  at  all,  and  the  bladder  was  ab- 
solutely incised  above  the  pubes  to  evacuate  it ;  and  after  the  incision 
into  the  uterus,  the  head  of  the  child  was  dragged  from  the  lower 
strait  by  "  two  or  three  jerks,"  so  says  Dr.  "Wooster,  and  several  liga- 
tures placed  in  the  womb,  and  their  ends  brought  out  of  the  abdomi- 
nal incision!  The  woman  recovered!  with  alleged  adhesion  of  all 
the  parts,  rendering  the  birth  of  children  in  future  very  precarious  to 
life. 

The  judge  gave  a  lucid  and  extremely  fair  charge  to  the  jury,  al- 
though there  was  in  reality  but  one  side  to  the  case  ;  the  prosecution 
having  fully  proved,  by  nearly  every  one  of  the  medical  experts  sum- 
moned— some  of  whom  were  very  able  "  that  the  operation,"  in  the 
language  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  "  was  unskillfully,  brutally, 
wantonly,  and  maliciously  performed."  The  jury  remained  out  all 
night  and  a  portion  of  the  next  day,  and  were  then  discharged  by  the 
court,  because  they  could  not  agree ;  they  stood  six  for  j)laintiff  and 
six  for  defendant !  so  much  for  a  jury  trial  in  California,  when  the  de- 
fendant is  a  very  popular  man. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  inquire  of  others  residing  here,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  what  could  have  influenced  Dr.  Cooper  to  perform 
this  operation,  and  what  his  actual  attainments  and  position  were  in 
California,  to  permit  him  to  perform  an  act  so  defiant  to  humanity  and 
science ;  entirely  unacquainted  as  we  are  with  any  of  the  parties  or 
witnesses,  our  sympathies  would  have  been  with  hhn,  as  a  persecuted 
man,  on  learning  from  an  intimate,  friend  in  this  city  that  he  occupied 
that  position  towards  nearly  all  of  the  faculty  of  San  Francisco,  as 
possessing  the  indisputable  popular  one  of  "  being  the  first  surgeon 
on  the  Pacific  coast ;  "  we  have  been  forced,  on  a  fair  analysis  of  the 
evidence,  to  the  melancholy  conviction  that  the  operation  was  not 
ignorantly,  but  wantonly  performed,  and  for  reputation  alone.  Our 
reasons  for  this,  are  first,  the  position  of  the  head  for  twenty-four 
hours,  rendering  the  plea  of  ignorance  impossible  ;  we  never  yet  met 
a  man  so  ignorant,  and  we  have  repeatedly  been  called  on  to  operate 
very  late,  in  cases  of  impacted  head — vertex  to  sacrum,  by  those  who 
showed  by  their  culpable  delay,  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  the 
forceps  as  a  life-saver,  and  dreaded  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  the 
perforator  and  crochet ;  but  we  never  yet  met  with  a  man  so  ignorant 
or  callous  to  human  life,  as  to  propose  an  operation  so  dreadfully  fatal 
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in  its  results  to  the  mother — and  that  when  the  head  was  at  the  lower 
strait.  The  Caesarian  section  indeed  may  be  necessary,  but  we  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  case  for  disease  of  the  soft  parts  alone ;  but  if  a 
woman  can  conceive,  she  can  be  delivered  by  the  natural  passage  and 
the  aid  of  science. 

It  was  proved  on  the  trial,  that  Dr.  Cooper  alleged  that  he  had  per- 
formed an  operation  for  partial  occlusion  of  the  vagina  on  this  poor 
woman,  and  anticipated  difficulty  from  the  eschar,  should  she  become 
pregnant ;  but  on  careful  investigation  by  other  physicians — no  eschar 
could  be  discovered  jnor  any  trace  whatever  of  any  operation  having 
been  performed !  he  likewise  said  to  Dr.  Wooster  he  had  performed 
the  operation  successfully  on  a  previous  occasion ;  and  finally,  both  he 
and  Dr.  Wooster  justify  the  whole  proceeding  on  the  ground  of  hav- 
ing diagnosticated  twins  !  though  the  result  proved  that  but  one  child 
existed  within  the  uterus.  In  what  manner  the  presence  of  twins 
could  involve  the  necessity  of  the  Cesarean  section,  in  their  misguided 
heads  and  hearts,  does  not  appear ;  we  believe,  however,  an  allusion 
was  made  by  one  of  them  to  the  probability  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
child  whose  head  was  not  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  although  we  found  no 
evidence  adduced  that  they  had  determined  vitality,  either  by  mo- 
tion or  by  auscultation.  Enough  of  the  sickening  case  ;  why  do  we 
publish  it,  we  presume  will  be  asked  by  some  wretched  medical  con- 
servatist  or  selfish  and  cold-blooded  reader.^  Because  this  is  the 
Scalpel,  and  we  are — what  we  are. 

The  chamber  of  the  parturient  woman  is  as  sacred  as  the  grave  of 
a  dead  mother,  and  every  act  there  performed  by  the  surgeon,  should 
be  weighed  in  his  conscience  as  though  the  spirit  of  that  mother 
looked  down  upon  him.  We  hope  Dr.  Cooper  will  live  to  take  a 
manly  and  humanitary  view  of  that  profession  which  we  revere  as  the 
noblest  man  can  exercise.  As  for  Dr.  Wooster,  we  earnestly  advise 
him  to  quit  the  profession. 


Our  brave  cotemporary,  the  Wisconsin  Chief  at  Fort  Atkinson, 
is  one  of  the  noblest,  most  outspoken  sheets  in  the  country. — Hall's 
Journal  of  Health  Is  doing  good  service  for  truth :  it  is  a  capital 
family  journal.— The  Valley  Spirit,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  is  beauti- 
fully and  expensively  printed,  and  conducted  in  a  very  able  manner. 
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Our  attention  has  been  directed  by  a  very  estimable  patient  to  the 
slander  of  a  member  of  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  industriously 
circulated  and  designed  to  destroy  our  influence  as  a  surgeon  amongst 
a  circle  of  friends — to  one  of  whom  we  were  called  to  rectify  a  very 
grievous  error  of  his,  which  had  nearly  cost  the  lady  her  life.  We  ap- 
pend a  portion  of  the  chapter  annimadverted  on,  as  well  as  the  opinions 
of  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  to  whom  the  work  was  sub- 
mitted, when  it  was  first  published.  The  lady  procured  the  book,  and 
after  reading  it,  dismissed  her  slanderous  attendant,  and  accepted 
a  gentleman  we  had  the  pleasure  to  recommend,  assuring  us  she  could 
no  longer  yield  her  confidence  to  a  man  so  regardless  of  truth.  He 
had  severely  censured  those  chapters  as  "  scandalous." 

[Extracted  from  Woman  and  her  Diseases.  Chapter,  "  Is  it  proper 
to  limit  the  increase  of  family  ?" — and  on  "  Abortionism  and  its  Conse- 
quences 

"  But  there  is  one  reflection  very  painful  to  the  mind  of  the  physician 
who  reasons  correctly  on  human  motive,  more  especially  where  such 
powerful  incentives  are  acting  to  favor  the  machinations  of  these  heart- 
less people,  [the  Abortionists.] 

"  Where  poverty  and  fashion,  to  say  nothing  of  exhausted  health,  and 
the  certainty  that  children  would  be  left  without  a  mother's  care,  are 
constantly  operating  to  induce  mothers  to  incur  the  dreadful  risk  of 
abortion,  it  becomes  questionable  if  it  be  not  better  to  prevent  the 
conception  of  children,  rather  than  to  insure  the  occurrence  of  the 
great  evils  we  have  enumerated.  Many  will  say :  4  No  ;  let  the 
Divine  command  be  obeyed,  whatever  the  result  may  be.'  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  arguments  could  be  presented  which  would 
have  weight  with  those  who  believe  the  mandate  to  be  literal  and 
comprehensive  ;  but  so  far  as  human  reason  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
question,  when  poverty  and  diseased  parents  are  thrown  in  the  affirm- 
ative scale,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  is  sinful  to  entail  such 
miseries  upon  offspring.  So  long  as  insanity  mates  with  insanity, 
scrofula  with  scrofula,  and  unsuspected  and  loathsome  diseases  lurk  in 
the  blood  of  one  whose  marriage,  probably  to  the  reader's  own 
daughter,  is  only  prompted  by  the  love  of  gold,  or  a  morbid  passion 
often  mistaken  for  love,  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  disease  be 
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permitted  to  expire  with  the  ill-united  couple.  It  is  very  true  that 
those  who  are  blessed  with  health  and  prosperity  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  same  means  of  escaping  the  duties  they  should  rejoice  to 
perform.  The  crowning  glory  of  a  healthy  woman  is  a  large  family, 
and  her  Creator  has  given  overwhelming  proof,  by  innumerable  in- 
stances under  the  observation  of  every  one  of  us,  that  when  faithfully 
carrying  out  the  great  end  of  her  existence,  she  is  adding  to  her 
length  of  years,  and  the  happiness  of  her  old  age.  Yes,  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  by  for  the  greater  portion  of  healthy  and 
dignified  old  women  have  borne  large  families  of  children.  The  same 
experience  proves  that  a  fir  greater  number  of  feeble  women  die  long 
before  middle  life,  exhausted  by  rapid  child-bearing,  and  leave  fami- 
lies of  children  whose  wretched  organization  insures  an  early  death, 
or  who,  if  they  should  reach  womanhood  and  maternity,  soon  after 
die  from  exhaustion,  and  leave  a  family  of  scrofulous  children  to  show 
the  inevitable  fulfillment  of  the  Divine  assurance  :  i  The  sins  of  the 
parents  shall  be  visited  on  the  third  and  fourth  generation.' 

"  And  now  we  beg  to  know  of  the  objector  what  rs  to  be  done  to 
stop  this  flood  of  misery  ?  The  certainty  of  the  result  is  settled.  No 
one  will  dare,  in  this  age  of  light,  to  deny  it.  What  then  ?  Shall 
we  have  a  law  to  permit  only  those  marriages  which  an  enlightened 
physiology  will  warrant  ?  "Would  to  God  it  were  possible.  Shall  we 
purge  the  father  and  mother  from  that  accursed  greed  that  will  sell 
the  child  of  their  bosom  to  a  feeble  or  blood-poisoned  wretch  because 
he  is  rich  !  Shall  we  destroy  the  national  passion  for  vulgar  show, 
and  marry  our  children  to  such  as  God  and  nature  approve  for  con- 
tinuing a  healthy  race  ?  Alas  !  an  enlightened  people  may  witness 
such  a  consummation,  but  we  are  further  removed  from  it  by  every 
generation  of  imbeciles.  Mankind  must  be  decimated  before  it  will 
be  seriously  thought  of.  Let  our  profession,  then,  divest  themselves 
of  an  absurd  superstition,  and  impart  such  knowledge  as  every  en- 
lightened man  is  supposed  to  possess,  to  those  whose  unfortunate 
union  or  bad  health  may  render  it  kind  and  proper  to  do  it.  Let 
there  be  intervals  of  four,  five,  and  six  years  between  the  birth  of 
children,  during  which  nature  may  recover  her  exhausted  powers,  and 
the  mother  be  encouraged  by  hope,  and  directed  by  kind  and  enlight- 
ened counsel,  to  amend  those  errors  of  life  that  have  brought  her  to 
her  sad  condition,  or  to  attempt  to  remove  by  dietetic  and  rational 
means  the  diseases  she  may  have  inherited  from  her  parents." 
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Has  the  Scalpel  an  Axe  to  Gklnd? 

A  few  days  since  one  of  the  members  of  the  "Academy"  accosted 
us  with  one  of  those  peculiarly  expressive  and  professional  smiles,  which 
resemble  as  much  as  any  thing  a  plate  of  that  variety  of  ice-cream 
one  may  enjoy  at  a  summer-garden,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  treacle  or  bad  sugar,  whiting,  swill-milk,  and  calves' 
brains :  "  Well,  Doctor,  how  do  you  do,  and  how  does  the  Scalpel  get 
on  ?"  He  received  a  characteristic  answer,  we  do  not  remember  what, 
for  we  usually  consider  it  of  little  consequence  how  we  answer  such 
people,  to  which  he  volunteered  the  reply :  "  But,  Doctor,  why  don't 
you  be  candid  and  confess  that  you  too  have  an  axe  to  grind ;  every 
body  knows  you  publish  the  Scalpel  as  an  advertisement,  why  not 
out  with  it  at  once  ?"  Our  astute  friend  planted  himself  as  firmly  as 
possible  on  his  legs,  and  calmly  awaited  our  reply,  evidently  thinking 
he  had  us  on  the  hip ;  let  our  answer  save  our  brethren  all  similar  ex- 
ertions. We  have  an  axe  to  grind,  and  so  ought  every  man ;  but  the 
difference  is,  that  we  are  perfectly  able  and  willing  to  grind  ours  our- 
self,  and  turn  the  grindstone  too ;  we  have  been  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  personal  exertions  to  keep  it  sharp  for  thirty  years  past ;  we 
always  give  it  the  finishing  touch  on  our  dear  brethren  and  their 
tricks;  whilst  they  join  cliques  and  "academies"  in  order  to  get  others 
to  help  them ;  should  they  get  out  a  few  of  the  gaps  by  hard 
study,  they  dare  not  put  on  a  keen  edge  by  attacking  any  of  the  vices 
of  their  associates.  We  intend  to  continue  grinding  our  own  axe,  and 
have  no  doubt  our  dear  brethren  will  furnish  ample  materials  for  put- 
ing  on  the  edge. 


We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  a  distinguished  surgical  professor 
in  the  Fourth  Avenue,  that  it  is  not  honest  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  father-in-law,  and  say  that  we  live  by  writing  for  the  press  !  We 
never  received  a  dollar  in  our  life  for  any  article  contributed  to  the 
secular  or  professional  press,  though  we  have  very  often  been  obliged 
to  write  for  them  to  correct  professional  and  civic  abuses;  and  we 
have  more  than  once  been  compelled  to  take  time  from  our  overwhelm- 
ing literary  labors  to  rectify  our  honorable  friend's  surgical  errors; 
both  at  his  college  clinique  and  in  private  practice. 


THE  SCALPEL. 


Art.  XVIII. — Tlie  Construction  of  Sleeping  Apartments  in  Country 
Houses ;  What  Influence  have  they  had  in  Reducing  the  Life- 
Powers  of  our  People  f 

"  And  He  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  hreath  of  life." 

In  the  precise  ratio  in  which  a  man  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
Principles  or  natural  laws  which  govern  his  body  and  mind,  (and  from 
the  action  of  which  he  can  not  escape,)  in  that  precise  ratio  is  he  able 
to  maintain  his  body  in  health  and  to  govern  his  passions,  so  that  by 
correct  observation  and  judgment  he  may  quietly  continue  to  discover 
these  laws,  and  by  a  reverent  submission  to  them,  protect  himself  and  his 
pocket  from  the  machinations  of  the  quack.  If  he  fail  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  in  youth,  or  if  he  ignore  it  when  acquired,  and  suffer  his 
passions  to  lead  him  to  defy  the  operation  of  these  great  natural  laws, 
or  principles,  he  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  a  complaining  and  miserable 
invalid,  and  falls  a  prey  to  some  designing  or  ignorant  college-bred 
quack,  who  doses  him  with  physic,  in  order  to  make  a  demand  upon 
his  pocket,  with  which  his  bodily  feebleness  will  often  not  permit  him 
to  comply.  If  an  honest  and  warm-hearted  medical  man  endeavor  to 
instruct  and  convince  him  of  his  gross  ignorance,  or  to  cure  him  of  his 
passion  for  tobacco,  bad  liquor,  or  any  other  vice  that  poisons  his 
body  and  stupefies  his  intellect,  he  will  probably  allow  his  miserable 
vanity  to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  set  up  his  poor  feeble  little  poisoned 
brain  against  his  honest  and  thoughtful  adviser.  Vanity  and  ignorance 
are  the  chief  heir-looms  of  thousands  of  our  young  farmers,  and  it 
is  because  we  are  convinced  that  so  many  of  our  own  profession  have 
fallen  heir  to  the  same  inheritance,  together  with  an  ample  share  of 
I  timidity  and  selfishness,  that  we  propose  to  show  them  one  of  the  re- 
1  suits  of  their  mutual  efforts  in  defense  of  their  beggarly  patrimony. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  to  us  by  benevolent  friends,  that  a  more 
I  amiable  method  of  imparting  knowledge  would  be  more  successful  in 
I  winning  the  attention  of  stupid  readers :  we  doubt  it  much.  Their  well- 
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nursed  patrimony  of  ignorance  has  so  long  claimed  their  undivided 
efforts  for  its  preservation,  that  they  have  invested  it  with  a  very  high 
value,  and  look  with  such  suspicion  upon  any  man  who  attacks  the 
stronghold  where  they  keep  it,  that  unless  you  awaken  them  by  ex- 
citing a  little  wholesome  anger,  they  will  shut  both  eyes  and  ears  to 
every  word  of  instruction  you  utter,  and  only  realize  your  best  efforts 
as  those  of  one  who  would  rob  them  of  their  precious  capital.  The 
robber  on  the  highway  would  meet  with  poor  returns  for  his  perilous 
efforts,  were  he  to  show  the  least  sign  of  timidity,  and  run  quite  as 
good  a  chance  of  being  caught  and  punished,  were  he  to  get  nothing 
for  his  "stand  and  deliver"  if  he  did  not  follow  it  up  by  presenting  his 
revolver.  A  little  fear  is  a  powerful  quickener  of  the  faculties  ;  and  a 
kick,  though  not  an  agreeable  stimulus,  is  certainly  a  better  quickener 
to  the  nerves  than  a  quid  or  a  filthy  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  an  eight 
hours'  dose  of  carbonic  acid,  in  a  seven-by-nine  bed-room,  without  a 
window,  under  the  eaves  of  a  country  farm-house  in  August. 

Travellers  have  often  been  severely  flogged  by  humane  companions, 
to  keep  them  alive  when  they  would  otherwise  have  frozen  to  death  by 
a  degree  of  cold  that  brought  the  blood  lower  than  ninety-eight  degrees. 
Carbonic  acid  accumulating  in  a  sleeping  hole  till  it  gets  below  the  life- 
supporting  point  in  a  nervous  system,  prostrated  by  tobacco,  bad  food, 
and  other  vices  and  misfortunes,  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
It  is  really  benevolent  to  kick  a  man  out  of  such  a  hole,  if  he  be  so  stupid 
that  he  will  not  obey  the  instinct  that  he  ought  to  possess  in  common 
with  the  beasts.  They,  however,  neither  smoke  nor  chew  tobacco,  and 
will  therefore  rush  from  their  holes  if  you  attempt  to  stop  them  up 
or  smoke  them  out. 

Our  professional  pursuits  for  years  have  frequently  led  us  to  visit  the 
abodes  of  the  farmers  in  the  nearer  States,  and  we  have  been  shocked 
at  the  general  ignorance  and  melancholy  consequences  of  the  almost 
universal  method  of  constructing  the  sleeping  rooms  of  farm-houses. 
With  the  very  rare  exceptions  among  the  old-fashioned  square  houses, 
chiefly  built  forty  years  ago  or  more,  nearly  all  of  them  are  either  one 
and  a  half,  or  two  and  a  half  stories  high  ;  the  half  story  being  used  for 
sleeping-rooms,  constructed  by  a  wretched  economy  directly  under  the 
most  depending  part  of  the  roof,  which  very  often  actually  meets 
the  floor,  and  for  light  and  air  there  is  only  a  sash  of  four  small 
panes,  one,  in  each  end  room.  But  often  you  will  not  find  even  that 
wretched  method  of  getting  clear  of  the  carbonic  acid  expired  by  the 
sleeper.    Most  of  the  more  pretending  and  extensive  farm-houses  have 
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the  old  dormer  window  in  the  roof  itself,  allowing  no  possible 
way  to  get  elear  of  it.  It  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
sleeper  must  breathe  it  over  and  over  again.  The  snob-citizen,  when 
he  goes  out  to  get  fresh  air  in  the  country,  and  builds  his  Copperas 
Bower  Cottage,  generally  adopts  the  roof  of  a  church  or  cathedral, 
and  puts  a  small  gotliic  window,  such  as  you  may  see  in  Trinity  church 
steeple,  higher  than  the  head  of  the  occupant  of  the  apartment,  who 
also  derives  the  full  benefit  of  a  summer's  sun,  with  the  thermometer 
at  ninety  degrees,  shining  all  day  on  the  dark  and  often  metallic  roof ; 
this  covers  one  edge  of  the  rafters,  and  the  plaster  ceiling  the  other, 
forming  closed  chambers  of  four  or  six  inches  depth,  to  retain  the 
heated  air  and  aid  the  deadly  carbonic  acid  of  the  sleeper's  lungs,  with 
its  exhausting  influence  on  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  Some- 
times he  builds  "  an  Italian  villa"  like  a  huge  square  box,  with  a  flat 
tin  roof,  and  a  row  of  square  port-holes,  by  way  of  windows,  five  feet 
from  the  floor  !  this  invention  is  worthy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Inqui- 
sition in  its  palmiest  days ;  it  is  a  fashionable  device  for  servants  in 
our  cities,  where  they  ought  to  expiate  considerable  sin. 

We  have  made  the  infernal  system  of  the  heartless  capitalist  of 
the  cities — who  builds  his  gold-accursed  pens  for  poor  workmen  and 
workwomen  under  the  flat  tin  or  copper  city  roofj  and  under  the  pave- 
ments  in  damp  vaults,  and  for  cheapness,  rivets  iron  sashes  to  the  win 
dow-frames,  with  from  four  to  eight  small  panes  only  left  to  open  on  a 
pivot  six  feet  from  the  floor — the  subject  of  frequent  notice.  Out 
of  this  hole  with  its  cross-grating,  the  artisan  looks  upon  the  passer-by 
like  a  caged  animal  or  imprisoned  culprit.  A  great  number  of  dens 
of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  daily  operation  in  every  part  of  this  city, 
and  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  They  constitute,  with  the 
tenant-house,  two  of  the  chief  "improvements"  of  this  Christian  age, 
for  the  u  investment  of  capital." 

But  when  we  consider  the  comparatively  small  number  of  in-door 
operatives  thus  murdered  by  inches  in  cities,  what  proportion  does 
the  subject  assume  to  that  of  the  horrible  consequences  of  the  sleeping- 
rooms  of  the  young  farmer  throughout  this  vast  country  ?  Were  it  not 
for  the  stimulus  of  the  air  he  is  obliged  to  inhale  during  his  field  labors, 
he  would  not  live  out  half  his  days ;  he  must,  and  we  know  he  often  is, 
obliged  to  get  up  nervous  and  muscular  force  enough  to  get  to  work  in 
the  morning,  by  the  aid  of  spirituous  liquor ;  this  his  natural  sleep  in  a 
healthful  atmosphere  would  have  insured  him ;  but  the  stupefvinj?  in- 
fluence of  the  carbonic  acid  and  his  darling  solace,  tobacco,  on  his  nerves 
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and  muscles,  prevents  it,  till  he  has  whipped  up  the  sluggish  blood-ves- 
sels to  drive  their  half-poisoned  blood  through  his  lungs,  that  it  may  ab- 
sorb the  life-giving  oxygen.  We  have  often  watched  him,  as  we  have 
looked  from  the  spare  chamber  on  the  lower  floor,  where  we  were  hos- 
pitably placed  by  our  kind  patients  or  their  parents,  and  seen  the  weary 
step  and  sodden  hue  of  their  son's  face,  as  he  brought  the  uncurried  and 
dirty  horses  from  the  barn,  which,  dirty  as  they  were,  showed  by  their 
friskings  that  they  were  better  lodged  than  their  master.  We  have  seen 
him  take  his  dram  of  bad  liquor  without  a  drop  of  water,  and  then  his 
quid  of  tobacco.  We  have  seen  it  with  pain  and  sorrow,  and  resolved  to 
tell  him  the  truth,  when  we  could  get  possession  of  a  medium  that 
would  reach  him.  Would  that  we  now  had  it ;  would  that  every  one 
of  our  country  exchanges  would  have  the  boldness  to  publish  this  ar- 
ticle :  but  we  fear  they  will  not.  Why  should  they  ?  Philanthropy  is 
generally  a  very  expensive  diversion  ;  people  pay  better  when  we  feed 
their  vanity  than  when  we  lash  their  vices. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since,  when  visiting  our  family,  who  spend  the 
summers  in  the  country,  in  a  neighborhood  where  we  can  look  around 
us,  and  contemplate  both  varieties  of  the  houses  we  have  described,  we 
heard  the  following  highly  illustrative  anecdote :  A  lady,  with  her 
husband  and  child,  who  were  boarding  at  the  same  hotel  with  our 
own  family,  retired  to  their  small  sleeping-room,  not  large  enough  for 
one  person,  with  a  lamp  furnished  by  the  Hotel  proprietor,  and  filled  # 
with  very  bad  (hotel)  4  burning-fluid,'  a  very  poorly  rectified  spirit  of 
turpentine.  The  child  was  ill  from  the  mother's  disregard  of  a  great 
natural  law,  and  they  very  unwisely  resolved  to  burn  a  lamp,  thereby 
consuming  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  by  another  person.  How 
long  they  slept  we  did  not  learn,  but  one  of  them  awoke,  with  a 
sense  of  suffocation,  and,  on  arousing  the  other,  found  every  thing  in 
the  room,  faces,  hair,  bed-clothes  and  furniture,  completely  covered 
by  the  particles  of  carbon,  which  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  room, 
the  window  being  partially  closed,  had  not  afforded  oxygen  enough  to 
C<  >n<umc  in  burning  a  very  large  wick.  They  were  very  much  alarmed, 
and  afforded  great  diversion  to  themselves  and  others,  by  the  morning 
narration  of  the  bathing,  washing,  and  scrubbing  necessary  to  make 
themselves  presentable  al  the  breakfast  table;  and  yet  for  weeks,  these 
really  excellent  and  amiable  people  had  been  inhaling  their  own  car- 
bonic acid,  because  the  room  M  as  really  only  large  enough  for  one 
person.  We,  ourselves*  occupied  a  similar  one  alone,  and  found  it 
barely  sufficient  to  permit  sleep  without  a  morning  headache.  They 
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were  alarmed,  and  thought  they  had  narrowly  escaped  suffocation,  be- 
cause the  particles  of  carbon  were  visible  to  the  eye  ;  yet  the  same 
result,  only  more  insidiously,  follows  the  constant  respiration  of  the 
c  arbonic  acid  thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  for  this,  being  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  atmosphere,  can  not  rise  and  escape  as  fast  as  it  is  produced 
by  three  persons,  in  a  small  room  with  the  door  closed  ;  for  there  is  no 
current  to  produce  a  commotion,  even  if  the  window  be  partially 
open.  The  sleeper  is  more  or  less  bathed  in  carbonic  acid  all  night, 
and  must  inhale  it  over  and  over  again ;  it  is  entirely  excrementi- 
tious,  and  at  every  breath  is  thrown  out  by  the  lungs  expressly  because 
it  is  poisonous  to  the  blood. 

A  very  wealthy,  and  really  excellent  man,  residing  at  the  same 
Hotel,  informed  us,  several  years  ago,  when  conversing  on  the  effects  ol 
small  hotel  chambers,  that  he  had  guarded  against  such  results,  in  plan- 
ning a  new  house,  by  a  process  that  would  secure  air  and  heat,  and  that 
in  the  most  certain  and  economical  manner.  On  inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  his  plan,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  placed  a  cast-iron  stove 
in  his  dining-room  in  the  basement,  which  was  partly  under  ground, 
and  carried  the  pipe  up  through  the  upper  rooms,  in  each  of  which  he 
had  a  dumb  stove,  and  put  in  a  row  of  panes  of  glass  in  a  sash,  revolv- 
ing partially  on  pivots  over  each  door  !  He  said  the  draught  up  his 
chimneys  showed  its  efficiency,  and  he  placed  full  confidence  in  the 
arrangement.  We  asked  him  if  he  was  not  apprehensive  that  it  would 
carry  the  shovel  and  tongs  up  the  chimney  along  with  the  carbonic 
acid. 

In  the  ceiling  of  each  room  of  this  hotel  is  a  hole,  less  than  five 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  valve  to  close  it  in  winter ;  and  this  was 
pointed  out  to  us  in  a  large  building  constructed  for  a  Hospital,  as 
efficient  means  of  ventilation  when  the  windows  and  doors  were  closed. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  solitary  church  in  Xew-York  city,  that 
has  any  means  whatever,  of  getting  clear  of  the  carbonic  acid  below 
the  sills  of  the  lower  windows  ;  hence  the  frequent  faintings  and  drow- 
-ine^  of  the  congregation,  during  summer  afternoons,  when  the 
stomach  i>  filled  and  the  diaphragm  is  consequently  prevented  from  de- 
scending, whilst  the  hooks  and  eyes  of  the  dress  prevent  the  elevation 
of  the  upper  ribs,  (by  which  women  chiefly  breathe,)  receives  an  expla- 
nation abundantly  satisfactory. 

Young  formers,  have  we  offended  you,  or  asserted  what  is  not  true? 
We  certainly  intended  to  excite  your  attention,  and  we  leave  vou  to 
judge  for  yourselves  of  the  truth  of  our  propositions.    You  can  easily 
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determine  their  truth  if  you  have  pluck  enough  left  to  look  the  evil 
in  the  face.  In  No.  XXI.  there  is  one  article  on  the  nature  of  the 
"  Nerve  Power — and  in  No.  XXIII.  another  on  the  "  Motive  Power 
of  the  Heart,"  and  sundry  others  on  the  Lungs,  and  the  proper  con- 
struction of  chambers.  We  can  not  go  over  the  subjects  again  ;  they 
were  prepared  with  great  labor  for  your  instruction.  We  earnestly  re- 
commend you  to  read  them  if  you  would  master  the  Principles  which 
govern  your  existence.  The  leading  article  in  No.  XI.  is  expressly 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  sleeping  apartments,  and  the  "  Dens 
of  Death,"  erected  for  our  city  operatives  in  the  tenant-houses.  We 
will  merely  say  in  this  place,  that  every  adult  man  throws  out  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  at  every  expiration,  or  twenty- 
seven  cubic  inches  every  minute.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  is  fatal  to  life  ! 
You  can  now  take  up  the  subject  for  yourself. 

Farmers,  if  you  consider  the  health  of  your  children,  we  would  ad- 
vise you  to  raise  the  roof  of  your  house  immediately,  if  your  sleeping 
apartments  are  not  eight  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  square,  at  least, 
with  one  window  down  to  the  floor  in  each  chamber,  and  a  space  of  two 
feet  at  least  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling,  with  large  valves  under 
the  gutters  on  each  side,  to  be  opened  in  summer  and  closed  in  win- 
ter. In  the  middle  of  the  roof  have  a  small  cupola,  or  at  least  a 
scuttle,  opening  inwards  and  governed  by  a  cord  and  pulley,  with  a 
permanent  roof  over  it  large  enough  to  keep  out  a  violent  and  drifting 
shower.  If  your  house  is  two  full  stories  and  a  garret,  the  stair-door 
of  the  upper  flight  of  steps  should  be  left  open  always,  or  the  second 
story  should  have  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  directly  under  the  scuttle. 
The  windows  at  the  ends  of  every  upper  hall  should  always  open  like 
a  double  door,  on  a  level  with  the  floor ;  this  will  allow  the  draft  to 
sweep  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  out  of  the  house.  All  large  houses 
and  factories  should  have  wind-jackets  and  shafts  running  through  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  all  windows  should  go  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, and  open  in  halves  :  water-closets  should  be  built  on  the  roof. 

Mechanics  of  cities,  in-door  operatives  in  factories  and  workhouses, 
and  occupants  of  tenant-houses — we  would  gladly  aid  you  ;  but  the 
souls  of  capitalists,  who  are  your  landlords,  it  would  seem  were  made 
after  the  materials  were  exhausted:  you  must  continue  to  suffer  and 
die,  till  your  employers  learn  that  their  true  Principle  of  acquiring 
gain,  is  to  raise  your  muscular  power  to  the  highest  working  point  by 
giving  you  the  first  requirement  of  life,  in  that  abundance  commanded 
by  God  when  lie  "breathed  into  your  nostrils  the  breath  of  Life." 
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Art.  XIX. — Eighth  Letter  from  John  Matthews  ;  London  just  Awake  ; 
Paddington  Station;  the  Valley  of  the  Thames;  Ghat  in  the  Cars; 
Schools  of  England  and  America  ;  Systems  Compared  ;  Heading  ; 
Oxford  and  its  Colleges ;  Spot  where  the  Martyrs  xoere  Burned ; 
Christ  Church  College ;  Tombs ;  Statue  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
Queen 's  College  ;  its  Library  and  Curiosities  ;  Magdcden  College  ; 
AddisoiibS  Walk ;  Pembroke,and  New  Colleges  ;  Magdalen  Bridge  ; 
Banbury  and  its  famous  Cakes  ;  Warwick  ;  Beauchamp's  Mon- 
ument ;  the  Castle ;  Relics  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick ;  the  War- 
wick Vase;  a  Morning  Ride  to  Stratford;  the  Avon;  Shak- 
speare's  House;  the  Church;  the  Tomb;  Service;  Shottery ; 
Anne  Hathaway'' s  Cottage  ;  Inscriptions  in  Shakspeare }s  House  ; 
Relics  ;  an  Evening  Walk  by  Sweet  Avon  ;  Reflections  ;  Leaming- 
ton and  its  Waters  ;  Kenilworth  Castle  and  its  Sketchers  ;  Birming- 
ham ;  its  Workhouse  ;  the  Dietary  ;  Soho  Works  ;  Hanicell  Church, 
and  Burial-place  of  Watt;  Wolverhampton;  a  Market-day; 
Bilston  ;  its  Forges,  Coal,  and  Iron  Mines  ;  its  icretched-looking 
Work-Peop>le  ;  Lichfield;  Johnson 's  Birth-place ;  his  Statue. 

Dear  Doctor  :  Early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August  20th, 
when  great  London  was  yet  asleep,  I  took  my  knapsack,  which  I  had 
previously  converted  into  a  valise  by  means  of  sundry  straps,  and  started 
for  the  railway-station  at  Paddington  to  get  "booked"  for  Oxford. 
Some  weeks  since,  E.  and  myself  had  projected  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  England,  but  the  attractions  of  London  proved  too  powerful 
for  our  resolution,  and  our  journey  was  postponed  from  day  to  day 
until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  venture  on  that  method  of 
travel ;  so,  fearing  to  lose  altogether  the  picturesque  loveliness  of 
English  scenery,  I  sallied  forth  alone  for  a  six  weeks'  tour  by  railroad 
and  steam-boat.  The  morning  air,  as  is  usual  here  even  in  summer, 
was  chilly,  and  a  dreamy  vapor  seemed  to  hang  over  the  city.  As  I 
walked  along,  sleepy  shopkeepers,  with  disordered  hair,  began  to  pass 
their  window-shutters  through  the  iron  gratings  before  their  windows, 
and  the  female  venders  of  coffee  (?)  at  a  ha'penny  a  cup,  were  begin- 
ning to  arrange  their  paraphernalia  for  the  business  of  the  morning. 
I  arrived  at  the  station  somewhat  before  the  time  for  starting,  but  as 
the  building  was  well  worthy  of  examination,  I  spent  the  time  in  in- 
specting it.  The  structure,  which  is  built  of  brick,  is  of  immense  size, 
and  is  covered  with  a  splendid  arched  roof  of  corrugated  iron  and 
plate-glass.    The  delicate  and  intricate  tracery  of  its  iron  braces  re 
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sembles  the  complex  threads  of  a  spider's  web  ;  and  the  interest  with 
which  I  contemplated  it  was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  each 
slender  rod  performed  its  share  in  sustaining  and  giving  firmness  to 
the  structure.  The  accommodations  for  passengers  are  ample,  and 
the  management  of  the  ticket-office  admirable.  As  the  tickets  are  is- 
sued only  at  certain  times,  and  just  before  the  departure  of  the  train, 
there  is  little  chance  for  mistakes.  Numerous  porters  and  officers  are 
in  attendance,  who  are  generally  polite  and  always  ready  to  give  any 
information  required.  Our  route  lay  through  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Thames,  which  gradually  grew  narrower  as  we  proceeded.  In  about 
five  minutes,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  intelligent  schoolmaster, 
who  was  very  anxious  to  learn  about  American  affairs,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  He  was  an  agreeable  companion,  and  our  conver- 
sation at  times  was  quite  animated.  Soon  after  passing  Windsor 
Castle,  wTith  its  menacing  towTer  and  noble  terrace,  my  companion 
pointed  out  the  Thames,  now  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  creek  ;  and 
upon  my  smiling  at  its  narrowness,  and  remarking  that  were  it  not  for 
the  historical  associations  connected  with  it,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
very  insignificant  stream.  "  But,"  said  I,  "  I  perceive  that  great  im- 
portance and  dignity  is  given  to  it  by  the  stately  stone  bridges  that 
are  built  over  it."  With  a  ludicrous  attempt  at  mimicry,  he  smiling, 
replied :  "  If  you  say  any  thing  more  against  father  Thames,  I  will 
raise  my  dander,  for  as  sure  as  your  stick's  hickory,  I'll  not  submit  to 
it."  The  conversation  then  turned  upon  education,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  system  of  education  in  England.  He  said  :  "  You'll  see,  on  your 
journey,  a  great  contrast  in  the  intelligence  of  the  old  and  young 
formers,  in  fact,  they  are  quite  a  different  species ;  for  my  part,  al- 
though located  in  a  country  village,  I  can  not  endure  the  society  of 
the  old  farmers,  who  are  a  prejudiced  and  ignorant  class.  Many  of 
the  young  farmers,  however,  are  not  only  scientific  agriculturists,  but 
educated  and  refined  gentlemen."  I  asked  him  "  what  he  thought  of 
the  school  system  in  America."  He  said  :  "  I  like  it  in  many  respects, 
but  I  do  not  like  the  encouragement  given  to  large  schools.  'Tistrue 
il  is  cheaper,  but  the  larger  the  school,  the  more  despotic  must  be 
the  government,  so  that  wre  find  them  almost  military  in  discipline.  I 
believe  this  often  destroys  the  originality  and  vigor  of  many  minds, 
by  depriving  the  pupil  of  freedom  and  the  advantages  of  a  more  fami- 
liar intercourse  with  his  teacher.  The  schools  of  Germany  and  Ame- 
rica are  continually  pointed  out  by  our  trustees,  as  a  stimulus  to  us." 
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In  a  short  time,  we  passed  the  town  of  Reading,  with  its  crumbling 
Saxon  ruins  covered  with  ivy  ;  and  soon  the  antique-looking  city  of 
Oxford,  with  the  ancient  tower  of  its  castle,  and  the  domes  and  spires 
of  colleges  and  chapels,  rose  to  view.  On  leaving  the  cars,  I  took  a 
walk  through  the  city  with  my  companion,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Oxford,  and  who  pointed  out  the  various  colleges,  public  buildings, 
and  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  large  square  tower  of  the  castle, 
from  which  Maud  made  her  romantic  escape,  during  her  contest  with 
Stephen,  still  looms  proudly  up  among  the  buildings  of  the  jail  which 
surround  it.  The  university,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  consists  of  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls,  in  all  styles 
of  architecture.  The  richness  of  these  buildings  has  earned  for  the 
city  the  name  of,  The  City  of  Palaces.  A  beautiful  cross  is  erected 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  to  commemorate  the  burning  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer.  A  stone  cross  inserted  in  the 
pavement,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  monument,  marks  the  spot. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  Oxford  burnt  the  prelates  which  its  rival 
university,  at  Cambridge,  educated. 

Oxford  was  Ion 2;  the  favorite  residence  of  manv  of  the  earlv  En<x- 
lish  kings,  and  it  was  here  that  Canute  convened  the  memorable  coun- 
cil, at  which  the  laws  of  England  were  first  translated  into  Latin, 
and  enjoined  upon  all  English  and  Danish.  A  coin  in  the  Bodleian 
library  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  king  Alfred,  a  mint  of  whose,  existed 
here  in  very  early  times.  Although  the  students  of  the  university 
and  the  town  people  are  still  governed  by  different  laws,  the  quarrels 
which  so  often  terminate  in  bloodshed,  (which  once  caused  the  king 
to  place  the  city  under  an  interdict,)  have  long  ceased. 

It  is  singular,  that  at  Oxford,  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  part  of  a  classical  education,  met  its  greatest  opposition  ;  and 
when  the  learned  Erasmus  came  to  teach,  he  was  opposed  by  a  party 
who  called  themselves  Trojans,  who  yielded  only  after  a  struggle,  almost 
as  long  as  that  which  took  place  before  the  walls  of  Ilion.  The  lar- 
gest college  in  the  city,  is  that  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  is 
called  Christ  Church  College,  and  its  interesting  chapel  is  the  Cathe- 
dral church  of  the  Bishopric  of  Oxford.  I  was  much  struck  with  its 
interior  beauty.  Its  spire  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom. 
The  interior  of  the  Church  is  Norman,  and  its  massive  columns  seem 
constructed  as  much  for  strength  as  beauty.  Here  I  saw  the  tomb  of 
Robert  Burton,  the  author  of  that  quaint  book,  "The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy      he  was  a  fellow  of  the  college.    A  curious  old  bust. 
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with  an  inscription,  is  erected  near  the  spot.  The  north  window  of 
the  transept  is  filled  with  fine  stained  glass  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  represents  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  ancient  pave- 
ment, rich  in  inscriptions  in  the  Saxon  character,  was  removed  in 
1630,  by  the  Deans  and  Canons,  who  thought  them  old  superfluities. 
Over  the  door  of  one  of  the  college  halls,  is  a  statue  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  under  it  the  grand  inscription  in  Latin :  "  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  a  man  within  these  walls  ever  to  be  remembered."  The  large 
tower  of  the  college  contains  the  bell  known  as  the  Great  Tom.  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  as  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  It  weighs 
seventeen  thousand  pounds,  and  as  I  passed  through  the  college,  it 
sent  forth  its  sonorous  vibrations.  I  spent  a  few  hours  the  next  day 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  It  is  rich  in  manuscripts  and  fine  illuminated 
missals.  Its  collection  is  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  gallery  contains  a  large  collection  of  portraits,  and 
a  chair  made  from  the  wood  of  the  ship  in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake 
sailed  round  the  world ;  the  lantern  of  Guy  Fawkes  which  was  seized 
in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  The  Redcliffe  library,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  classic  buildings  in  the  city,  contains,  besides  its 
other  treasures,  polished  specimens  of  one  thousand  different  varieties 
of  stone  and  marble.  On  ascending  to  the  outer  gallery,  I  obtained  a 
fine  view  of  the  city.  Queens  College  and  Chapel  are  very  interest- 
ing. The  college  building  is  modern,  but  the  institution  is  very  an- 
cient. An  intelligent  little  boy,  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  met  me 
with  the  keys,  and  conducted  me  through  the  buildings. 

Its  library  is  the  best  arranged,  and,  next  to  the  Bodleian,  is  said  to 
be  the  richest  in  Oxford.  My  little  guide  amused  me  much.  He  had 
learned  his  part  thoroughly,  and  described  the  different  objects  with 
much  fluency,  disregarding  all  historical  connection.  On  entering,  he 
commenced  :  "  Ceiling,  sir,  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  sir  ;  ascen- 
sion, sir ;  feet  sticking  out  of  the  cloud,  sir ;  well,  the  rest  of  him  is 
gone  up,  sir  ;  painting  much  admired,  sir  ;  very  rich  old  glass  windows, 
sir  ;  that's  the  nativity,  and  there's  the  adoration  of  the  Magi ;  very 
rich  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  sir  ;  likeness  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
sir ;  was  educated  here  and  liked  the  college  ;  cat,  sir,  done  up  in  rags 
and  pitch,  sir,  from  Egypt ;  don't  know  whose  cat  it  was,  sir,  but  sup- 
pose it  must  have  a  queen's  cat,  sir;  for  its  got  covers  on  its  eyes, 
made  of  cloth,  sir;  want  to  see  it,  sir,  (opening  the  case;)  it  don't 
smell  very  nice,  but  its  very  old.  Likeness  of  Henrietta,  queen  of 
Ch;u  les  the  First,  sir ;  and  here's  another  cat,  sir,  a  larger  cat,  sir, 
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very  tightly  wound  up  in  rags,  sir ;  and  over  there  are  some  beautiful 
carvings,  sir,  cut  by  Grinling  Gibbons  from  Norway  oak,  sir."  Thus 
my  little  guide  ran  on  till  I  left  the  college.  The  grounds  of  Mag- 
dalen, the  most  richly-endowed  college  in  the  city,  form  a  delightful 
place  for  retirement  and  study.  A  beautiful  avenue  of  stately  elms, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell,  is  still  pointed  out  as  Addison's  walk. 
The  chapel  is  rich  in  carving  and  decoration.  The  grand  court-yard, 
surrounded  with  its  dark  walls,  is  very  impressive.  Some  shadows 
formed  by  festoons  of  ivy  peep  forth  grotesque  figures,  which  writhe 
and  grin  in  the  shade.  What  an  exuberant  richness  of  resources  the 
old  gothic  architects  must  have  possessed !  I  thought,  when  I  looked 
at  these  strange  fancies,  that  they  really  were  the  gymnastics  of  archi- 
tectural sculpture,  performed  by  the  imps  of  comedy  and  tragedy. 
Don't  go  there  by  moonlight,  or  some  of  the  reptile  forms  may  leap 
down  and  perform  their  diabolical  antics  around  you.  In  the  after- 
noon, I  took  a  walk  over  Magdalen  bridge,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  small  but  elegant 
gothic  structure  near  some  farm-buildino-s.  A  little  eirL  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  came  from  the  farm-house,  and  I  questioned  her  concern- 
ing the  gothic  chapel,  and  asked  her  whether  services  were  held  there 
on  Sunday.  "  Oh  !  no,"  said  she,  "  at  St.  Bartem'ly's  chapel,  where 
we  keeps  the  plows  and  'urdles."  I  thought  it  rather  a  coarse  use  of 
the  remains  of  the  great  priory.  One  of  the  most  delightful  features 
of  Oxford,  are  the  gardens  which  are  attached  to  the  colleges.  They 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  form  delightful  places  for  promenade  or 
study.  I  spent  an  hour  in  the  grounds  of  St.  John's  College.  The 
buildings  of  this  college  have  undergone  frequent  alterations.  Like 
many  other  buildings  in  Oxford,  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
classic  and  gothic  styles  in  its  construction ;  and  the  Grecian  columns 
and  pediments,  although  affording  a  singular  contrast  to  the  gothic 
architecture  of  the  main  building,  are  not  displeasing.  It  is  so  toned, 
that  the  effect  is  like  that  which  Shakspeare  produced  in  "  Mid-Sum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  where  classic  history  mingles  with  the  gothic 
Legends  of  the  fairies.  Opposite  Christ  Church  College,  is  Pembroke 
College,  celebrated  as  a  place  where  Dr.  Johnson  pursued  his  studies, 
during  his  residence  in  Oxford.  The  chapel  of  New  College  has  suf- 
fered less  from  violence  and  robbery  than  any  church  I  have  yet  visit- 
ed in  England.  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  ancient  stained  glasses  and 
monumental  brasses.  Its  fine  cloisters  are  festooned  with  ivv,  which 
grows  here  in  great  luxuriance.  The  theatre  where  the  recitations  are 
heard,  and  where  the  students  graduate,  is  a  fine  hall  of  classic  archi- 
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tecture.  Although  large,  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  place  in  England 
for  hearing.  The  city  abounds  in  guides,  who  are  exceedingly  rapa- 
cious. Their  presence  is  enough  to  repel  any  visitor.  In  the  grounds 
of  New  college  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  old  city  walls ;  although  very 
ancient,  its  massive  towers  and  battlements  are  in  good  preservation. 
In  crossing  Magdalen  bridge,  I  was  met  by  an  Irish  beggar-woman, 
who  cried  out :  "  Help  a  poor  woman,  for  these  Englishmen  don't  give 
me  nothing." 

On  Saturday,  I  took  the  train  for  Warwick.  At  the  railway-station, 
I  listened  to  a  remonstrance  from  one  of  the  officials  for  crossing  the 
track  instead  of  passing  over  the  bridge  above.  I  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  witness  continued  crossing  by  all  persons  at  the  stations, 
in  New-York,  that  his  anxiety  was  quite  a  novelty.  On  the  road,  we 
stopped  at  Banbury,  well  known  to  me  by  name  from  my  earliest 
childhood,  for  often,  as  I  rode  upon  the  foot  of  an  uncle,  whose  face 
has  long  since  faded  from  memory,  he  would  sing :  "  Ride  a  jack- 
horse  to  Banbury  cross,"  etc.  etc.  Of  course,  we  could  not  pass 
through  the  town  without  testing  the  fame  of  its  cakes.  Two  ladies 
also,  who  were  in  the  cars,  commissioned  me  to  procure  them  a  supply ; 
and  as  we  proceeded  on  our  route,  all  the  passengers  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  doing  justice  to  the  luxuries.  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to 
state  that  they  sustained  their  ancient  renown. 

A  ride  of  two  hours  through  a  picturesque  country  brought  us 
within  view  of  the  towers  of  Warwick  Castle.  The  town  stands  upon 
a  rocky  eminence.  Its  steep  bank  is  washed  by  the  classic  Avon.  It 
abounds  in  antique-looking  houses,  composed  of  oak-timber,  filled  in  with 
brick,  and  honestly  exhibiting  their  real  construction.  After  a  stroll 
through  the  town,  I  entered  St.  Mary  Church,  an  ancient  and  richly- 
decorated  edifice.  In  the  beautiful  Beauchamp  chapel,  I  saw  the  cele- 
brated monument  of  its  founder,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
It  has  been  moulded,  and  the  cast  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham.  In  merit,  it  falls  far  below  that  of  many  in 
Westminster.  Here  also  is  the  monument  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Leicester.  In  the  afternoon,  I  took  a  walk  to  the  Castle.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  rock  washed  by  the  Avon.  The  approach  to  the  grand 
fronl  exhibits  three  stupendous  towers,  and  the  path  to  the  Castle  is 
cut  through  the  solid  rock,  the  sides  of  which  are  beautifully  covered 
with  ivy.  At  the  roller's  Lodge,  an  old  woman  exhibited  what  she 
termed  the  relics  of  the  gigantic  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.  They 
consisted  of  armor,  implements  of  war,  and  a  brazen  pot,  which  she 
said  was  once  used  by  the  warrior  as  a  vessel  for  making  soup,  but 
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which  was  now  occasionally  used  as  a  punch-bowl.  Among  the  relics 
exhibited,  are  the  horns  and  bones  of  deer  and  other  animals,  which 
the  warrior  is  represented  to  have  killed  in  the  chase.  Unfortunately 
for  her  statement,  some  of  them  are  fossils,  and  others  are  the  remains 
of  animals  extinct  long  before  the  time  of  Guy.  The  old  woman  rat- 
tled a  huge  fork  against  the  pot,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
most  terrific  noise,  much  to  the  edification  of  some  of  her  visitors, 
but  in  reality  to  establish,  in  a  manner  more  indisputable,  her  title  to 
the  fee  which  is  expected. 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  is  very  grand,  and  contains  many  choice 
paintings,  some  antique  sculptures,  and  some  fine  Limoges  enamel,  and 
other  works  of  art.  The  view  from  the  windows  in  the  grand  hall  is 
delightful.  The  Avon  is  seen  below,  its  picturesque  bank  united  by 
a  massive  bridge,  and  near  it  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge,  its  broken 
piers  covered  with  verdure.  The  bed  of  state  shown  in  the  castle, 
was  formerly  that  of  Queen  Anne. 

A  mosaic  table  in  one  of  the  rooms,  composed  of  various  beautiful 
stones,  is  said  to  have  cost  £10,000,  which  I  think  is  a  very  high  price 
for  the  article,  which  exhibits  more  ingenuity  than  artistic  ability. 
Many  of  the  curiosities  and  paintings  have  been  sent  to  the  exhibition 
at  Manchester.  In  the  green-house  I  saw  the  celebrated  Warwick 
Vase,  found  at  Tivoli,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  antique 
art  in  the  world.  It  is  very  large  and  will,  it  is  said,  contain  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  gallons  of  liquid. 

I  ascended  the  Guy  tower,  which  is  at  present  the  only  one  accessi- 
ble to  the  public.  It  affords  a  delightful  view  of  the  grounds,  which 
contain  some  fine  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  a  prospect  which  embraces 
much  of  the  scenery  of  the  most  picturesque  county  in  England.  On 
my  return  to  the  inn,  I  seated  myself  in  the  little  public  sitting-room. 
There  were  two  other  persons  present ;  one  was  a  comfortable-looking 
commercial  travelling  agent,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  discussing  a 
mutton-chop  and  a  tankard  of  ale.  I  took  the  other  for  a  German, 
but  he  proved  to  be  a  Birmingham  artist,  and  a  strange-looking  man 
he  was.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  thin  face,  and  a  quick,  blue  eye, 
the  activity  of  which  appeared  increased  by  spectacles  he  wore.  His 
hair  was  wry  tight,  and  his  moustache  and  beard  of  a  pale  auburn. 
He  wore  a  very  small  straw  hat,  which  scarcely  covered  his  head.  He 
would  occasionally  throw  his  head  forward  with  a  twitch,  and  open 
his  mouth  slightly,  like  a  hen  who  tries  to  swallow  a  large  grain  of 
corn.  He  had  been  on  a  tour  through  Wales  and  had  made  some  oil 
sketches.    We  had  not  long  been  seated  together  before,  after  a  few 
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inquisitive  glances,  we  all  three  fell  into  conversation.  The  artist  was 
anxious  to  know  the  condition  of  art-matters  in  America,  which  he  at 
some  future  time  hoped  to  visit,  and  appeared  desirous  to  exhibit  some 
paintings  in  New- York.  He  showed  me  his  sketches,  which  displayed 
great  freedom  of  touch,  and  were  very  beautiful  in  color.  On  leaving, 
he  made  me  promise  to  call  on  him  in  Birmingham.  The  other  gen- 
tleman, after  some  conversation  on  commercial  matters  and  travelling 
in  America,  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  Stratford,  in  his 
chaise  the  next  morning,  an  invitation  which  I  gladly  accepted,  as 
there  is  no  way  of  reaching  Stratford  except  by  coach. 

The  next  morning,  early,  we  drove  off  together  in  the  chaise.  The 
morning  was  cool,  although  pleasant,  and  in  the  valleys  the  mist  was 
rolling  in  light  clouds  before  the  sun.  On  all  sides  farm-hands  were 
busy,  heaping  up  the  gram  and  thatching  the  huge  ricks  which  sur- 
rounded the  low,  but  comfortable-looking  farm-houses,  roofed  with 
red  tiles.  A  ride  of  about  two  hours,  enlivened  by  the  conversation 
of  my  agreeable  companion,  brought  us  within  view  of  Stratford,  and 
crossing  the  Avon,  on  an  ancient  stone-bridge,  we  were  soon  quietly 
seated  in  the  snug  parlor  of  the  "  Red-Horse."  After  breakfast  we 
sallied  out  to  see  the  house  where  great  Shakspeare  was  born.  We 
walked  some  distance  through  the  streets,  where  my  friend  thought 
the  house  stood  ;  although  he  had  been  in  the  town  some  years  before, 
he  could  not  at  once  find  it,  and  was  about  to  make  inquiry,  when 
I  easily  recognized  the  house,  so  familiar  to  me  by  the  numerous  pic- 
tures of  it  at  home.  It  is  an  ancient  structure,  without  the  slightest 
pretension  to  elegance  :  like  many  others  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  consists  of  a  heavy  frame  work  of  oak,  filled  in  with  brick.  It  is 
but  two  stories  high,  and  the  lower  floor,  once  used  for  a  butcher-shop, 
still  exhibits  its  broad  window,  and  its  board  and  meat-hooks.  Over 
the  window  is  an  old  sign  which  bears  the  inscription,  now  scarcely 
discernible :  "The  immortal  Shakspeare  was  born  in  this  house." 
It  was  a  few  moments  before  I  could  connect  so  humble  an  abode 
with  the  splendor  of  so  great  a  genius,  and  in  a  moment  I  almost  felt 
inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  startling  inscription.  We  knocked 
at  the  door,  but  receiving  no  reply,  wo  wended  our  way  to  the  old 
church,  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  poet.  It  is  an  ancient,  though 
simple  structure,  beautifully  sit  uatcd  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  It 
La  surrounded  by  some  beautiful  willows,  and  is  approached  by  a  fine 
avenue  of*  lime  trees,  which  have  lost  much  of  their  former  vigor.  I 
seated  myself  on  an  altar-tomb  in  the  churchyard,  and  contemplated 
the  old  church. 
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An  aged  man,  apparently  a  farm-laborer,  for  he  was  dressed  in  the 
usual  white  smock-frock,  sat  near.  With  a  side  glance  at  me,  he  ad- 
I  dressed  his  companion  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  age  :  "  Yes,  Master 
Peter,  it's  a  won-der-ful  old  church,  a  most  won-der-ful  old  church. 
Mayhap  you  don't  believe  it,  but  many  gentlemen  comes  a  thousand 
miles  to  see  that  old  church — ay,  and  ladies  too,  for  a  great  poet,  as 
used  to  live  up  in  the  town's  buried  there,  and  they  likes  to  see  his 
grave-stone.  Yes,  Master  Peter,  it  is  a  most  won-der-ful  old  church." 
As  we  sat  in  the  church-yard,  the  bells  began  to  send  forth  their  sum- 
mons from  the  old  time-eaten  steeple,  so  we  walked  in  and  knelt 
before  the  great  bard's  grave  in  the  chancel.  The  Stratford  bust  is  a 
wretched  piece  of  sculpture,  and  has  lately  been  painted  ;  it  is  on  the 
left  side,  and  on  the  pavement  is  the  stone,  with  the  celebrated  in- 
scription covered  by  a  mat,  which,  for  a  shilling,  the  repulsive-looking 
clerk  rolled  up,  exhibiting  the  oft-quoted  lines  : 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear, 
To  dig  the  dust  inclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  man  who  spares  these  stones, 
And  cursed  be  he  who  moves  my  bones." 

Shakspeare's  wife,  father,  and  children  are  also  buried  here. 

After  we  had  looked  at  some  of  the  other  monuments  in  the  church, 
we  were  shown  into  a  front  pew  in  the  gallery  near  the  pulpit,  known 
as  the  "  Red-Horse  "  pew,  where  we  remained  and  listened  to  the  morn- 
ing service.  The  choir  consisted  entirely  of  boys,  whose  voices  were 
very  fine  and  harmonioirs.  I  observed  that  handsome  boys  are  gen- 
erally selected  in  the  churches  as  singers. 

After  service  we  walked  to  Shottery,  to  see  the  cottage  of  Anne 
Hathaway,  the  Love  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  a  small  structure,  built 
about  the  same  time  as  the  house  in  which  the  great  poet  was  born, 
and  is  of  a  similar  construction.  A  small  black  tin  sign,  with  white 
letters,  reads  :  "  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage."  Some  large  trees  stood 
near,  but  the  trees  of  the  poet's  time  have  long  since  passed  away.  A 
few  children  played  before  the  house,  and  near  them,  some  anxious, 
motherly-looking  hens  were  scratching  for  their  eager  young.  We 
seated  ourselves  on  the  grass  near  the  house,  and  after  resting  about 
an  hour,  for  the  day  was  very  warm,  we  walked  back  to  Stratford : 
in  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  house  of  the  poet,  in  Henley  street.  It 
is  a  plain  old  room,  with  a  low  ceiling,  and  nearly  square,  and  the 
windows,  ceiling,  and  walls  are  literally  covered  with  names.  Among 
others,  I  saw  that  of  Walter  Scott,  scratched  upon  the  glass,  and  the 
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autographs  of  Washington  Irving,  several  princes,  and  a  king,  were 
in  the  visitors'  book.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  literally  covered  with 
names,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  another  word,  without  in- 
scribing it  over  some  other  pilgrim's  signature.  Men  of  genius  from 
every  country  have  inscribed,  in  different  languages,  some  sentiment 
of  homage  to  the  great  intellect,  whose  power  is  acknowledged  in  all 
lands,  and  have  considered  it  a  privilege  to  stand  beneath  that  humble 
roof.  The  calmness  of  spirit  which  fitted  the  poet  so  well  for  observ- 
ing the  workings  of  the  human  soul :  his  noble  contempt  for  fame, 
and  the  obscurity  of  his  history,  have  intensified  the  interest  which  the 
"  high  priest  of  nature  "  inspires  in  his  immortal  works.  What  would 
we  now  give  to  be  contemporary  with  such  a  poet  ?  To  hear  him 
speak  ?  To  observe  his  looks,  and  see  him  among  his  companions  ? 
The  mystery  which  hangs  over  his  life,  like  that  which  shrouds  the 
history  of  the  blind  Grecian  minstrel,  invests  it  with  an  additional 
charm. 

The  young  lady  in  attendance  had  some  pictures  and  a  few  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  house  for  sale.  I  purchased  two  or  three,  and  on 
leaving,  I  placed  a  fee  in  her  hand.  With  a  faint,  "  O  sir  !"  in  which 
gratitude  and  reproach  were  strangely  mingled,  she  swooned  into  a 
courtesy,  and  passed  into  the  street. 

On  a  house  opposite  the  hotel  is  a  sign  which  reads :  "A  collection 
of  relics  of  William  Shakspeare,  certified  to  be  genuine  by  T.  Kite 
and  Jane  Iliff,  the  nearest  descendants  of  the  immortal  bard,  removed 
from  his  birth-place  in  1820,  and  shown  here." 

So  I  went  over  to  take  a  look  at  them.  I  was  shown  a  chair  and 
a  sword,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  poet,  and  the  iron  box 
in  which  the  will  was  kept,  and  a  carving  of  David  killing  Goliah, 
painted  in  colors.  It  was  taken  from  the  old  house  in  Henley  street, 
and  is  inscribed  with  some  doggerel  lines,  which,  by  some  slanderous 
or  ignorant  people,  have  been  attributed  to  the  poet.  I  also  saw  the 
first  visitors'  book,  kept  at  the  birth-place,  filled  with  illustrious  names. 
In  the  evening  I  walked  to  the  Avon.  There  are  two  fine  bridges 
over  the  river :  in  the  distance  some  boys  were  bathing,  and  their 
shouts  of  laughter  floated,  now  and  then,  over  the  water.  A  pair  of 
Bwans  came  floating  down  the  river,  in  the  twilight — the  modern 
swans  of  Avon.  They  recalled  the  memory  of  him  who,  in  his  boy- 
hood, had  so  often  wandered  by  that  stream,  "beneath  the  chaste 
beams  of  the  watery  moon,"  and  "adored  the  twinkling  stars. 

The  A  von,  like  many  other  streams  in  England,  is  much  obstructed 
by  a  Bpeciea  of  water-plant,  which  has  appeared,  within  a  few  years, 
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and  causes  much  annoyance,  and  impairs  the  beauty  and  clearness  of 
the  water. 

The  next  day  I  took  the  stage-coach  for  Leamington,  and  pausing 
again  under  the  towers  of  Warwick,  we  reached  the  bright  and  fash- 
ionable watering-place.  It  resembled  much  an  American  town,  and  is 
a  thriving  place.  At  the  public  spring,  over  which  is  a  sign,  stating 
that  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  poor  only,  a  great  number  of  people  were 
assembled  in  the  evening  to  drink  the  waters.  I  drank  the  waters 
from  a  cup  which  I  brought  with  me,  and  then  the  cup  was  passed 
around,  and  after  about  fifty  persons  had  drank,  I  again  requested  my 
cup,  the  ownership  of  which  was  becoming  doubtful,  not  wishing  to  re- 
main until  the  whole  population  had  drank  as  much  as  they  thought  ne- 
cessary. Some  of  them,  like  the  parvenues  at  Saratoga,  swallowed  se- 
veral pints  in  succession. 

In  the  afternoon  I  made  an  excursion  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  favor- 
ite of  Queen  Elizabeth,  gave  her  that  magnificent  reception,  which  has 
since  been  made  the  theme  of  the  historian  and  poet.  Walter  Scott, 
in  his  Kenilworth,  has  given  a  fine  description  of  the  stately  pile.  The 
ruins  are  very  extensive,  and  form  the  noblest  remains  of  a  fortified 
castle  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  The  square  towrer,  called  Caesar's 
tower,  probably  from  its  resemblance  to  "  Julius  Csesar's  ill-erected 
tower,"  in  London,  presents  in  places  walls  sixteen  feet  in  thickness. 
Some  large  trees  grow  upon  the  ruins,  and  I  saw  several  hawthorn 
trees  of  great  size,  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  whole  ruins  are 
splendidly  adorned  with  ivy,  which  clings  gracefully  around  them. 

Numbers  of  ladies,  sketch-books  in  hand,  occupied  positions  around 
the  castle,  and  were  engaged  in  transferring  the  beauties  of  its  tra- 
ceried  arches  and  shattered  battlements  to  their  port-folios.  The  moat 
over  which  the  bridge  was  thrown  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  has  become 
dry,  and  in  some  places  all  vestiges  of  it  has  disappeared. 

As  I  sat  upoii  a  stone  to  survey  the  ruins,  an  old  man,  who  wished 
to  be  a  guide,  came  up  and  said :  "  Sir,  these  young  ladies  wot  you 
see  here,  are  devoted  to  ruins — are  attached  to  'em,  and  that's  why 
you  see  they  allers  draw  'em,  and  that  lady  there,"  (pointing  to  a  ladv 
making  an  India-ink  sketch,)  "has  been  'ere  all  the  week,  sir,  with 
her  blacking."  I  moved  on0  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  my  new  com- 
panion. 

The  next  morning,  I  started  for  Birmingham  and  found  my  artist- 
friend  at  my  hotel  inquiring  for  me.    With  a  friend,  one  of  the  city- 
yol.  xi. — xo.  m.  10 
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council,  we  took  a  walk  around  the  town,  visiting  the  public  buildings 
and  the  town  offices.  In  the  work-house,  I  was  shown  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  feature  in  an  English  work, 
house.  One  of  the  officers  informed  me  that,  previously  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  chapel,  the  Catholic  paupers  were  allowed  to  attend 
church  outside,  but  they  stole  over  one  hundred  shawls  and  other  ar- 
ticles in  one  year,  but  that  since  the  completion  of  the  chapel  nothing 
had  been  lost.  I  was  much  interested  in  my  visit  to  the  jail,  which, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  governor,  I  was  permitted  to  inspect.  It  is 
in  all  respects  a  model  prison,  as  regards  convenience  and  security. 
•All  the  cells  are  furnished  with  water-closets,  and  water  is  supplied  by 
pipes.  The  quantity  of  food  furnished  the  prisoners  is  very  large. 
Each  one  is  allowed  daily  twenty-four  ounces  of  bread,  three  ounces 
of  meat,  and  one  and  a  half  pints  of  good  soup.  The  solitary  system 
of  confinement  is  strictly  pursued.  In  the  kitchen  I  tasted  some  of  the 
soup  and  bread,  and  found  the  quality  good.  The  chapel  is  singularly 
arranged  ;  each  prisoner  is  inclosed  in  a  high  box,  covered  on  the  top 
with  a  wire  grating.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  all  the  boxes  are 
locked  at  one  operation.  No  prisoner  can  see  his  fellow ;  the  chaplain 
and  officers  occupy  an  elevated  position,  so  that  they  can  see  each 
prisoner. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  several  of  the  large  factories.  Birmingham 
is  the  great  centre  of  the  hardware  trade  in  England.  The  Soho  works, 
formerly  occupied  by  James  Watt,  is  the  establishment  from  which  that 
great  engineer  furnished  Europe  with  the  first  steam-engines.  With 
Bolton,  his  partner,  he  lies  buried  in  the  little  church  at  Hanwell.  The 
town-hall  and  the  grammar-school  are  the  principal  architectural  orna- 
ments of  the  city.  The  former  is  a  splendid  edifice  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  built  of  Anglesea  marble.  It  is  used  for  public  meetings  and 
concerts,  and  contains  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  Europe.  The  gram- 
mar-school is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice.  The  school-boys  are  the  most  in- 
telligent and  handsome  children  I  have  seen  in  England.  Birmingham 
boasts  great  numbers  of  high  chimneys,  and  like  other  English  manufac- 
turing towns,  is  extremely  smoky.  Unfortunately  for  Birmingham,  it 
lias  no  river,  and  it  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  railways  alone  for  trans- 
portation. Of  course  the  drainage  of  the  town  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  Birmingham,  however,  make  the  best  of  their  position, 
and  indulge  their  love  of  aquatic  sport  on  Soho  lake,  which  is  a  dimin- 
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ulive  sheet  of  water,  outside  tlie  town,  which  the  fast  young  men  who 
aspire  to  yachting,  make  the  scene  of  occasional  regattas. 

The  next  morning  I  took  a  journey  to  Wolverhampton,  a  market 
town  of  considerable  importance,  once  celebrated  for  its  locksmiths 
and  bull-dogs,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  iron  and  coal  district. 
As  it  was  a  market-day,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  countrymen  in 
their  blue  and  white  smock-frocks,  elaborately  embroidered.  As  I 
stood  in  the  market-place,  eating  some  filberts,  two  of  them  who  were 
passing,  stopped  and  stared  at  me  with  open  eyes  and  mouth  ;  one  of 
them  turning  to  the  other,  pulled  him  by  the  blouse,  and  said  in  a  loud 
whisper,  (pointing  at  me,)  "  Look  at  that !"  A  walk  from  the  town 
brought  me  to  Bilston,  the  great  coal  and  iron  town  of  Staffordshire. 
Here  are  the  great  resources  of  Birmingham.  The  whole  atmosphere 
is  darkened  by  the  dense  smoke,  volumes  of  Which  continually  rolled 
from  numerous  chimneys.  Bright  streams  of  light  shot  from  numerous 
iron-works.  As  I  passed  the  different  furnaces  and  forges,  fiery  clouds 
of  sparks  burst  forth,  accompanied  with  a  thundering  crash  of  steam- 
hammers.  Along  the  road,  huge  piles  of  complicated  machinery,  in 
continual  motion,  raised  and  lowered  cages  into  the  shafts  of  coal-pits. 
Being  entirely  in  the  open  air,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  building  which 
should  inclose  them  had  been  blown  off,  leaving  exposed  the  naked 
internal  mechanism.  The  whole  earth  is  here  undermined  by  mining 
operations,  and  the  ground  frequently  sinks  after  the  coal  has  been  ex- 
cavated, leaving  in  some  places  the  appearance  of  having  been  convulsed 
by  an  earthquake.  Around  the  iron  furnaces,  the  quantity  of  ashes, 
scoria,  and  earthy  matters,  the  refuse  after  melting  the  ore,  is  piled  in 
huge  heaps  over  acres  of  ground,  presenting  a  strange  desolation. 

The  few  trees,  bushes,  and  even  some  of  the  fruit,  which  I  saw  grow- 
ing in  or  near  the  town,  instead  of  the  natural  bloom,  were  coated  with 
a  film  of  smoke,  so  that  if  you  touch  any  vegetation,  your  fingers  are 
immediately  blackened.  People  here  might  smoke  their  bacon,  by 
hanging  it  any  where  in  the  town,  which  is  one  vast  smoke-house.  The 
mining  inhabitants  in  this  district  are  quite  a  distinct  species ;  they 
have  their  own  vocabulary  and  customs.  Their  appearance  is  very 
similar  to  each  other,  and  I  am  told  that  there  is  much  intermarriage 
among  them.  They  have  a  sallow  and  dejected  appearance,  and  seem 
destitute  of  high  animation.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
several,  and  I  think  I  never  before  met  with  such  ignorant  creatures. 
I  wished  to  descend  a  coal-pit  in  Bilston,  but  as  the  day  was  already 
far  advanced,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  remain  until  the  next  day. 
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I  therefore  concluded  to  postpone  my  subterranean  excursion  until  my 
arrival  at  Sunderland,  where  the  mines  are  deeper.  In  returning  to  Bir- 
mingham, the  flames  and  smoke  which  lit  up  the  whole  district  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  strange  character,  and  reminded  me  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  Pandemonium. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  artist-friend,  and  set 
out  for  Lichfield,  the  birthplace  of  Johnson,  the  colossus  of  English 
literature.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  branch  of  the  river 
Trent,  and  is  divided  by  a  sheet  of  water  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  fortified.  I  spent  an  hour  during  the  morning  service,  at  the  Ca- 
thedra], which  occupies  an  elevated  situation  in  the  town.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful structure,  and  the  exterior  is  more  harmonious  than  any  cathedral 
I  have  yet  visited.  The  interior  is  elegant  as  well  as  magnificent. 
Among  the  monuments  are  those  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Lady  Wortley 
Montague.  In  Market  Place  I  saw  the  colossal  statue  of  Johnson.  It 
is  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  in  a  sitting  posture.  On  the  pedestal 
are  three  bas-reliefs,  representing  some  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  doctor.  Not  far  from  the  cathedral  is  the  free-school  of  St. 
John,  where  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Garrick  received  their  rudiments 
of  education. 

In  my  next  I  shall  describe  my  tour  through  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  Scotland. 

Ever  yours,  John  Matthews. 


Art.  XX. — Tlie  Natural  Power  of  the  Body  to  cure  Disease,  vs.  The 
Impertinence  of  Drug-giving. 

"I  noNOR  the  glorious  name  of  medicine;  its  promises  so  full  of  hope  to  mankind;  but  for  that  which 
is  called  the  'art  of  prescribing'  I  have  no  respect  whatever."— Montaigne. 

Tiik  prejudices  of  mankind  are  sacred,  and  he  who  wages  war  with 
them  must  bring  to  the  encounter  an  inflexible  spirit,  and  patience  not 
easily  exhausted.  The  man  who  holds  to  a  proposition  because  Blip- 
ported  by  reason,  is  in  some  cases  aware  that  the  premises  are  not  well 
laid,  or  that  lie  may  have  erred  in  his  deductions,  but  he  who  holds  by 
prejudice  has  no  such  misgivings.  Premises  and  deductions  are,  witli 
him,  of  no  account ;  fact  is  supplanted  by  fancy,  and  assertion  is  equiv- 
alenl  to  proof.    Authority  with  this  class  of  men  is  omnipotent — pre- 
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cedent  their  polar  star ;  the  most  comfortable  faith  supports  them,  and 
their  zeal  knows  no  faint-heartedness.  Argument  they  contemn  of 
course,  and  their  purpose  in  action  is  well  expressed  by  the  slang 
phrase,  "  go  it  blind."  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  mad  as 
to  engage  in  a  tilt  with  such  antagonists  on  any  subject ;  least  of  all 
on  that  of  pill-giving.  Invested  with  the  dignity  of  academic  sheep- 
skin, they  are  as  secure  in  the  admiration  of  their  votaries,  as  the  Pope 
of  his  vassals. 

"  The  three  learned  professions,"  says  that  shrewd  thinker,  the  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Breakfast-Table,  "  have  but  recently  emerged  from  a  state 
of  quasi-barbarism."  This  remark  is  amusingly  sustained  by  the  fact 
that  few  intelligent  members  of  either  of  the  three  can  be  met  with, 
who  will  not  readily  admit  the  substance  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  applied 
to  the  other  two,  while  maintaining  the  almost  perfect  maturity  of  his 
own.  We  may  say  of  all  of  them,  that  they  bear  the  mud  of  prejudice 
upon  them  as  does  the  recently  hatched  partridge  its  shell,  and  so 
thick  and  tenacious  is  this  foul  incrustation,  that  the  difficulty  of  pene- 
trating it  amounts  in  many  cases  to  an  impossibility.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  our  profession,  when  it  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  into  the  ca- 
pability of  the  unaided  animal  system  to  resist  disease  or  repair  its 
damages.  On  this  question  we  have  no  stores  of  experience  to  draw 
upon  in  our  investigation,  for  since  time  began,  as  far  as  history  is  con- 
cerned, we  can  find  no  disease  or  injury  of  the  human  frame,  that  has 
not  been  "met,"  "treated,"  "cured,"  or  bedeviled  by  some  Obi-woman, 
medicine-man,  or  "sad  and  learned  doctor."  Greasing  the  spear-point 
was  once  a  cherished  remedy  for  the  wound  it  had  inflicted. 

As  far  as  we  can  penetrate  the  arcana  of  diseases,  there  are  two 
chief  divisions  of  the  catalogue  :  those  which,  from  the  first,  are  charac- 
terized by  a  malignant  type,  the  prognosis  of  which  is  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, and  those  which,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  usually  result 
in  a  partial  or  complete  restoration  to  health.  The  latter,  comprise  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  diseases,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  would  at 
present  direct  attention.  Now  the  question  is,  how  far  such  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  recuperative  efforts  of  nature,  or  to  such  efforts  protected 
and  sustained  by  such  philosophic  adjustment  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  patient,  as  will  give  them  the  best  opportunity  to  act 
without  being  in  any  manner  affected  by  the  agents  of  the  materia 
medica.  To  illustrate,  we  will  take  the  word  Fever,  with  the  ideas  it 
commonly  represents.  There  is  thirst.  Without  entering  into  a  patho- 
logical inquiry  of  the  cause  or  nature  of  morbid  thirst,  we  follow  the 
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indication  by  administering  water.  There  is  an  exalted  sensibility  of 
the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  with  pain  in  the  head.  We  will  obey 
the  indication  here  by  removing  the  respective  external  causes  of  an- 
noyance. There  is  'a  sensation  of  heat.  We  will,  if  possible,  obtain  a 
cool  atmosphere.  There  is  muscular  weakness.  We  will  relieve  the  vol- 
untary muscles  of  the  necessity  of  action,  by  placing  the  body  in  the 
horizontal  position.  In  this  manner  we  will  adjust  those  circumstances 
which  are  visibly  and  positively  under  our  control,  in  the  best  possible 
manner  to  allow  the  enfeebled,  depressed  powers  of  the  system  to  re- 
gain their  healthy  state.  Can  we  do  more  ?  "  Yes,"  cries  the  un- 
plumed  gosling,  fresh  from  the  professional  hatching-nest.  "  Yes,"  ex- 
claims senile  stupidity.  "  Fever  is  my  specialty,"  says  the  one,  gravely 
conning  his  list  of  " febrifuges "  I  have  been  in  practice  forty  years, 
and  have  cured  hundreds  of  cases,"  exultingly  boasts  the  other.  I  ad- 
mire aspiring  youth,  I  venerate  age ;  but  I  can  not  permit  the  crude 
flippancy  of  the  one,  or  the  mill-horse  stupidity  of  the  other,  to  blind 
me  to  the  conviction  that  the  God-established  powers  of  life  can  be  in 
no  respect  made  more  efficient  by  such  impertinent  interference. 

If  all  human  reasoning  were  as  loose  and  illogical  as  that  which  has 
been  used  in  the  service  of  experience  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  medi- 
cine, we  should  be  at  this  day  in  extreme  ignorance  of  many  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  which  are  the  boast  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As 
it  regards  astronomy,  the  earth  would  be  still  standing  on  a  turtle  or 
some  thing  of  the  kind,  and  the  sun  going  around  it,  ready  to  "  stand 
still"  or  move  backwards  to  accommodate  the  wonder-record- 
ing historian  of  the  feats  of  miracle-workers.  The  tea-kettle  might 
have  sent  steam  from  its  nozzle  till  this  time,  but  no  steamship  would 
have  brought  New- York  and  Liverpool  within  ten  days  of  each  other; 
and  there  would  be  but  slight  expectation  of  a  submarine  telegraph 
next  year.  By  this  loose  logic,  sequency  of  events  is  taken  as  proof 
of  causation,  and  is  thus  made  the  foundation  of  medical  experience. 
Noll  ling  can  be  more  illusory.  To  make  such  evidence  conclusive,  it- 
should  be  corroborated  by  a  closely  cross-examined  and  uncontradicted 
muss  of  it.  Is  there  any  such  proof  of  the  ultimate  value  of  any  drug 
that  was  ever  forced  or  coaxed  into  that  truth-loving  and  almost  rea- 
soning organ,  the  human  stomach?  Any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
the  Bubjecl  knows  that  it  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  Who  has  not 
at  limes,  in  professional  coteries,  witnessed  the  expression  of  polite  and 
placid  incredulity  with  which  some  zealous  believer  in  his  own  skill  is 
listened  to  while  he  relates  the  success  of  a  particular,  and  as  he  con- 
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ceives,  a  new  remedy.  Each  listener  has  his  favorite,  intolerant  of  ri- 
valry, and  when  these  various  fondlings  are  compared,  they  are  often 
found  to  agree  but  in  one  particular,  that  is,  the  odor  of  the  drug-shop. 
It  is  true  that  some  are  inert  articles ;  but  again,  some  are  the  most 
virulent  poisons.  A  Minie  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  marksman, 
who  is  neither  an  enemy,  an  insane,  or  a  careless  man,  is  an  instrument 
that  we  look  at  with  a  quiet  feeling  of  safety,  for  at  the  same  time  that 
Ave  know  that  its  owner  will  hit  whatever  he  aims  at,  we  know  that  he 
will  not  point  his  gun  at  us.  Could  the  same  thing  be  said  of  any 
drug  on  the  list  of  the  materia  medica,  or  of  any  drug-prescribcr  in 
Christendom  ?  Not  by  any  one,  I  dare  engage,  who  knows  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  human  system — the  complex  and  inappreciable  sym- 
pathies which  influence  it — the  baneful  properties  of  the  drug,  and  the 
positive  ignorance  of  the  prescriber  of  what  will  be  its  effect  in  any 
given  instance  of  disease. 

In  the  diseases  we  are  considering,  ultimate  recovery  by  the  natural 
process  is  the  rule,  death  the  exception.  On  the  contrary,  the  unin- 
formed patient  considers  death  as  the  natural  termination  of  all  mor- 
bid conditions  that  are  not  cured  in  time.  The  meddling  doctor  takes 
advantage  of  this  prejudice — exhibits  his  remedy  "  in  time  " — the  pa- 
tient recovers,  grateful  for  the  "  cure,"  and  the  doctor  notes  it  as  an- 
other proof  of  the  efficacy  of  medicine  in  general,  and  of  his  unerring 
skill  in  particular.  Now,  considering  the  discrepancy  of  opinions  no- 
ticed above,  the  fair  f)i*esumption  is,  that  the  so-called  remedy  had  no 
effect  whatever,  beneficial  or  otherwise,  but  was  probably  enveloped 
and  lost  in  the  effete  mass  within  the  intestines  and  safely  conducted 
out  of  the  system ;  or  its  baneful  properties  were  overcome  by  the  recu- 
perative forces  of  nature,  to  which  the  evil  of  the  disease  and  the  poison 
of  the  medicine  were  equally  indifferent ;  or  perhaps,  in  a  certain  way 
the  drug  was  beneficial,  by  making  an  impression  which  aroused  cer- 
tain sympathies,  of  the  existence  of  which,  as  connected  with  the  spe- 
cific prescription,  the  prescriber  was  ignorant,  or  utterly  unable  to  ap- 
preciate ;  in  fine,  the  result  of  the  movement  was  accidental  health, 
instead  of  accidental  death.  This  view  is  strongly  corroborated  by 
the  fact,  that  we  seldom,  if  ever,  meet  with  two  medical  Solomons, 
whether  connected  with  schools,  or  standing  alone  as  individual  sages, 
who  pursue  or  teach  the  same  kind  of  treatment  in  any  given  disease; 
yet  both  boast  their  "  cures,"  each  insisting  on  the  exclusive  merit  of 
his  own  method,  backed  by  his  patient's  affidavit.  Those  who  remem- 
ber the  treatment  of  the  cholera  of  1832,  an  example  of  mark  among 
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many,  will  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain  by- 
conversation  with  different  individuals.  After  the  subsidence  of  the 
epidemic,  no  physician  during  its  continuance  lost  more  or  less  than 
six  patients ;  as  it  regarded  the  treatment,  wThile  some  relied  on  un- 
limited quantities  of  brandy  and  opium,  others  saved  innumerable  cases 
by  the  use  of  ice,  bleeding,  and  tartar  emetic  ! 

The  treatment  of  the  Typhoid  Pneumonia,  that  first  appeared  as  an 
epidemic  in  1812,  isolated  cases  of  which  have  been  occurring  ever 
since,  and  of  which,  we  presume,  President  Harrison  died,  is  highly 
corroborative  of  the  views  expressed  above.  One  party  treated  it  by 
bleeding  and  purging,  and  the  other  with  brandy  and  other  stimulants. 
Some  recovered  under,  and  in  spite  of,  each  method,  thus  "  heaping 
up  "  the  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  each.  Who  shall  gainsay  such 
evidence  ?  Certainly  no  one  in  any  individual  case — but  we  take  our 
stand  on  the  firm  ground  of  sound  reason,  so  often  extolled  and  so  sel- 
dom followed,  and  assert  that  the  sequence  of  the  recovery  to  the  pre- 
scription affords  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  necessary  dependence  of 
the  result  on  the  treatment,  nor  would  it  were  a  thousand  instances  of 
the  same  kind  adduced  in  corroboration.  Yet  it  is  by  such  evidence 
that  the  practice  of  drug-prescribing  is  supported.  This  being  our 
view  of  the  case,  we  would  gladly  doff  our  cap  and  make  our  lowest 
obeisance  to  Homoeopathy  for  the  great  truth  it  has  helped  to  teach  us, 
of  the  utter  uselessness  of  medicine  in  most  cases,  were  it  not  that  while 
it  has  successfully  sought  the  truth,  it  has  lost  all  title  to  gratitude, 
and  rendered  the  truth  useless,  by  shrouding  it  in  falsehood.  The  as- 
sertion that  the  division  or  attenuation  of  any  thing  in  nature  will  in- 
crease its  specific  power,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  so  grossly  false,  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  other  age  of  the  world  than  our  own,  past 
or  future,  ever  did  or  ever  will  listen  to  such  absurd  nonsense.  It  is 
pitiful  to  see  Philosophy  stoop  from  her  high  eminence  to  cater  to  Su- 
perstition and  Prejudice  for  the  sake  of  the  contemptible  fruits  of  fraud. 
In  this  way  the  great  good  that  we  might  have  received  has  been  ren- 
dered worse  than  of  no  avail,  by  the  falsehood  it  has  taught,  that  re- 
covery from  disease  depends  upon  the  most  persistent  drug-taking. 
The  lie  is  made  to  knock  the  truth  over.  Better  ignorance  a  thousand 
times,  than  knowledge  prostituted  to  such  vile  purposes. 

It  is  Strange  that  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  so  universally  relied 
<>u  in  the  practice  of  modern  surgery,  should  have  taught  so  little  to 
the  medical  practitioner.  He  has  before  him  the  history  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  ancient  surgeons,  contrasted  with  the  demonstration  of 
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the  existence  of  the  sufficing  efficacy  of  the  life-forces  in  the  modern 
practice,  and  yet  derives  no  useful  lesson  from  the  example.  He  sees 
in  a  broken  bone  or  a  sword-cut,  nature  instantly  set  to  work,  by  vital 
and  certain  processes,  to  repair  the  injury,  and  this  she  effects  without 
the  inpertinent  interference  of  external  means,  provided  a  fair  field  be 
allowed  for  her  operations.  But  in  the  department  we  are  considering, 
where  the  morbid  and  the  counteracting  influences  are  exerted,  as  it 
were,  behind  a  screen,  the  physician  seems  to  make  his  blindness  an 
excuse  for  boldness,  and  thrusts  his  weapon  in  the  dark,  necessarily 
uncertain  where  the  blow  will  fall,  whether  on  enemy  or  friend,  or 
the  depth  of  the  wound  it  will  inflict.  The  idea  of  ascertaining  and 
being  governed  by  fixed  rules  in  the  administration  of  medicine,  if 
the  object  is  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  individual  patient,  is,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  impossible.  Disease  is  not  matter,  and  it  can  not 
be  lined  and  squared  and  made  to  obey  those  fixed  rules  to  which  we, 
with  certainty,  subject  material  substances.  That  in  certain  cases  we 
can  procure  certain  effects,  is  unquestionable — but  when  we  reflect 
that  we  may  arrest  an  apparently  morbid  sympton,  without  knowing 
but  it  may  be  a  link  in  a  chain  of  salutary  movements,  which,  to  be 
beneficial,  should  not  be  disturbed,  our  self-complacency  may  be,  per- 
haps a  little  troubled.  That  such  is  the  case  in  some  diseases  we  know. 
I  will  adduce  Measles  as  one  example.  Xow  here  is  a  disease  made 
up  of  different  phenomena  linked  together,  and  following  each  other 
with  as  much  regularity  as  is  exhibited  in  the  planetary  or  other  well- 
ascertained  movements  in  nature,  and  invariably  resulting  in  health, 
that  is,  when  there  is  no  impertinent  interference,  designed  or  acci- 
dental. Yet  I  have  noticed  that  when  this  disease  is  prevailing  in 
some  of  our  large  cities,  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  frequently  show 
the  number  of  deaths  ranging  as  high  as  three  and  four  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number. 

More  or  less  of  the  evil  attending  drug-interference  attaches  to 
men  of  the  best  minds  in  the  profession  ;  and  while  saying  this,  we 
proudly  challenge  the  world  to  produce  from  any  other  class,  an  equal 
number  of  men  of  the  same  high  order  of  intelligence,  of  culture,  and 
of  moral  excellence.  Never  yielding  to  the  weariness  of  labor,  their 
charity  is  exhaustless  and — silent.  Xo  voice  reverberates  through  the 
arches  of  cathedral  roofs  in  praise  of  their  benevolence,  no  trumpet- 
blasts  from  the  market-place  proclaim  their  good  deeds,  but  noiselessly 
they  "pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,"  binding  up  wounds  and 
solacing  misery.    If  the  strictures  we  have  made  have  any  just  appli- 
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cation  to  such  men,  with  what  unmitigated  reprobation  should  we 
visit  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled,  who  for  speculative  and  sinister 
ends  have  stolen  into  the  sacred  corps,  and,  disguised  under  its  time- 
honored  mantle,  have  gone  forth  to  the  slaughter,  till,  loaded  with  ill- 
gotten  gains — "  the  price  of  blood  " — they  are  at  once  enrolled  among 
the  Plutocracy — take  unquestioned  possession  of  the  seats  of  honor, 
and  from  thence  dictate  to  the  world  their  articles  of  faith,  and  codes 
of  ethics.  For  such,  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  mys- 
terious efficacy  of  drugs  is  an  unfailing  resource.  They  can  not  over- 
draw their  credit.  The  tendency  of  mankind  to  worship  mystery  and 
believe  in  miracle  is  an  enigma  hard  to  solve.  Men  naturally  love 
truth,  they  like  not  to  be  told  falsehoods ;  but  surround  a  lie  with  mys- 
tery, and  they  surrender  their  judgment,  their  suspicion,  and  their 
doubts  at  once.  Allege  in  support  of  any  absurdity  a  supernatural 
agency,  and  their  common  sense  is  lulled  to  sleep,  and  this  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  works  of  God  there  is  neither  mystery  nor 
miracle. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  in  nature  that  is  not  understood  by 
man,  but  this  is  clearly  owing  to  his  not  having  travelled  far  enough 
on  the  free  and  open  road  of  knowledge  that  lies  before  him — the 
road  of  never- varying  fact,  where  the  unfailing  effect  always  follows 
the  sufficient  cause  ;  the  road  which  leads  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
"  Him  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning," 
the  road  "  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God." 

The  following  remarks  from  Montaigne,  (Ussais,  liv.  2,  ch.  37,) 
though  two  hundred  years  old,  are  in  some  respects  so  pertinent  to 
the  subject  in  hand  that  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  them ; 
for,  though  not  over-looking  the  many  splendid  improvements  of  modern 
times,  we  must  acknowledge  that  man,  in  many  respects,  remains  very 
much  as  he  was  in  the  time  of  the  old  philosopher. 

"  But  physicians  have  this  advantage,"  (says  Montaigne,)  "  accord- 
ing to  the  old  apothegm,  that  the  sun  shines  upon  their  success, 
while  the  earth  hides  their  blunders  :  and  besides  this,  they  have  a  very 
advantageous  fashion  of  serving  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  events; 
for  that  which  fortune,  that  which  nature,  or  some  other  strange  cause, 
(of  which  the  number  is  infinite,)  produces  in  us  of  good  and  salutary, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  physician  to  attribute  to  himself.  All  the  happy 
success  of  the  patient  who  is  under  his  rule  he  holds  the  credit  of — 
the  circumstances  which  cure  me,  and  which  have  cured  a  thousand 
others  who  call  no  physician  to  their  did,  they  usurp  the  credit  of  iu 
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their  subjects  ;  and  as  to  the  evil  accidents,  they  disavow  them  alto- 
gether, attributing  the  fault  to  the  patient  for  reasons  so  vain  and 
trifling,  that  they  have  no  fear  of  failing  always  to  And  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  them.  1  He  has  lain  with  his  arm  uncovered ' — '  he 
has  heard  a  strange  noise' — they  have  left  his  window  open' — '  his 
mind  is  troubled  by  anxiety.'  Sometimes  a  word,  a  dream,  a  turn 
of  the  eye,  seems  sufficient  excuse  to  discharge  them  from  blame,  or 
if  they  please  they  serve  themselves  with  the  worst  aspect  of  affairs 
by  means  which  can  never  fail  them.  So  they  comfort  us,  when  the 
patient  finds  himself  heated  by  their  applications,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  would  be  much  worse  without  their  remedies.  He  whom  they 
have  thrown  into  a  quotidian  chill,  would  have  had,  without  their  in- 
terference, a  continued  fever.  They  guard  not  against  doing  their 
work  badly,  since  the  evil  the  patient  experiences  redounds  to  their 
advantage. 

"  The  combat  of  the  drug  with  the  disease  is  always  at  our  expense, 
since  the  battle  is  fought  within  our  borders,  and  the  drug  is  an  un- 
reliable ally,  by  its  nature  inimical  to  our  health.  Let  us  leave  things 
a  little  to  themselves — the  order  which  governs  fleas  and  moles, 
governs  also  men  when  equally  submissive.  We  may  add  to  our  ills 
by  querulous  impatience,  but  this  brings  us  no  relief.  There  is  an  im- 
perious and  unvarying  order  in  nature,  unaffected  by  the  movements 
of  our  fear  or  despair,  which  serve  only  to  retard  the  relief  which 
this  order  would  bring.  Disease  has  its  course  as  well  as  health,  and 
attempts  to  break  one,  by  the  aid  of  the  other,  often  result  only  in  the 
disorder  of  both.  Let  us  follow  the  plan  of  God — it  gently  leads  those 
who  will  follow,  and  drives  those  who  will  not,  both  their  rage  and 
their  medicine  together.  Procure  a  purgative  for  your  head ;  it  will 
be  better  employed  than  for  your  stomach." 

Moore  Hoyt,  M.D., 

Parkersburg,  Va. 

"There  is  no  passion  so  strong,  no  habit  so  unchangeable  as  that  of 
|  swallowing  nostrums.    A  large  portion  of  the  human  family  actually 
[believe  that  the  drug  they  swallow  has  some  specific  power  to  direct 
its  progress  to,  and  its  action  on  some  special  part  of  the  body — where 
they  fancy  it  may  in  some  mysterious  way,  add  what  may  be  needful, 
or  subtract  what  may  be  redundant." — Scalpel. 
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Art  XXI. —  What  is  a  Drug  Shop  ?  And  what  is  a  Druggist  in  Neto- 
York  f    The  College  of  Pharmacy.     iVhat  is  that  f 

Among  the  many  things  that  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  changed, 
none  have  been  more  wonderfully  altered  than  our  drug-shops.  In 
former  times  stuffed  dragons,  hideous  anatomical  specimens,  and  many 
other  disgusting  and  ugly  objects  were  considered  necessary  appends 
ages  to  a  drug-shop.  Our  apothecaries  may  truly  say  :  "  Nous  avons 
change  tout  cela."  Now  we  have  no  more  stuffed  dragons,  no  more 
bundles  of  herbs,  no  more  snakes  preserved  in  alcohol,  etc.,  etc.,  but 
we  have  elegantly  built,  beautifully  furnished,  properly  cleaned  shops, 
where  our  medicines  are  no  longer  prepared  by  sages,  wrapped  in  long 
gowns  and  with  slipper-encased  feet,  but  by  dapper  youths  with  well- 
brushed  hair,  clean  hands,  and  a  continual  smirk,  as  if  the  gulping  of 
draughts  and  the  swallowing  of  potions  were  the  most  pleasant  things 
in  the  world.  The  change  so  far  is  evidently  for  the  better,  but  alas ! 
with  the  apothecary's  dirt  went  his  chemistry,  with  his  musty  bundles 
of  herbs  went  his  botany,  with  his  snakes  went  his  natural  history, 
with  his  gown  and  slippers  went  all  his  science  and  knowledge,  and 
left  alas !  nothing  behind  but  a  "  beggarly  array  of  empty  boxes,"  not 
on  his  successor's  shelves  but  upon  their  shoulders.  In  those  "  good 
old  times"  it  was  thought  necessary  that  preparers  of  remedies  for  the 
sick  should  be  apothecaries,  and  that  a  long  and  arduous  course  of 
study  was  necessary  to  become  an  apothecary.  But  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  done  away  with  all  this,  and  now,  no  where  is  pharmaceutical 
science  less  known  than  in  drug-shops ;  in  fact,  any  chimney-sweep, 
'long-shoreman,  or  hackman,  has  as  much  right  to  prepare  medicines 
as  most  of  our  New- York  modern  pharmaceutists.  It  was  thought  at 
one  time,  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  materia  medica,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  collateral  sciences,  were  things 
that  every  preparer  of  remedies  for  the  sick  should  be  possessed  of. 
From  the  vast  number  of  remedies,  their  different  and  remarkable  pro- 
perties, and  the  best  modes  of  preparing  them,  pharmaceutical  science 
gives  ample  scope  for  the  finest  intellect.  The  making  of  pills  and 
the  bottling  of  liquids,  arc  labors  requiring  no  vast  amount  of  intel- 
ligence, and  that  can  be  performed  by  the  most  ordinary  individual. 
To  attain  a  knowledge  of  Therapeutics,  a  number  of  years  must  be 
spent  in  prosecuting  the  study;  but  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
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Cyanuret,  and  Carbonate  of  Potash,  Bismuth  and  Calomel,  that  Sac* 
charum  Plumbi  has  somewhat  different  properties  from  Saccharum 
Album,  etc.,  is  information  that  can  be  learnt  in  a  week.  Our  modern 
dispenser  of  medicines  finds  no  use  for  botany,  because  all  the  herbs 
he  sells  are  put  up  in  packages  by  the  Shakers ;  but  if  the  Shakers 
happen  to  put  by  mistake  the  label  Catnep  on  a  package  of  Stramonium 
the  nowadays  pharmaceutist  could  not  tell  the  difference  ;  and  in  fact, 
'tis  none  of  his  business ;  he  buys  and  sells  it  according  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  Shakers  ;  that  is  enough  for  him.  If  he  kill  a  child  or  two 
occasionally,  why,  the  obliging  physician  will  not  make  a  fuss  about  it, 
but  just  say  the  child  died  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  something 
else.  Thus  the  pharmaceutical  student  goes  on  imbibing  knowledge 
in  a  drug-shop  like  a  sponge  in  water  ;  he  becomes  impregnated  with 
science  as  he  becomes  stunk  with  assofoetida  by  rubbing  against  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  apothecary  plays  a  part  second  to 
none  but  the  physician ;  for  as  much  depends  upon  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence of  him  who  compounds  the  remedies,  as  there  does  upon  the  skill 
of  him  who  prescribes  them.  For  example,  a  physician  orders  a  remedy 
for  his  patient,  and  in  place  of  that  remedy,  the  latter  receives  a  me- 
dicament, that  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  the  compounder, 
is  not  absolutely  the  one  prescribed  ;  now  whether  this  arise  from  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  drugs  entering  into  the  composition,  or  from  the 
substitution  of  some  totally  different  article,  it  matters  not ;  the  aim  ol 
the  physician  is  stultified,  and  all  his  skill  and  talent  rendered  entirely 
useless.  When  we  take  into  consideration  that  life  or  death  very 
often  depends  upon  the  action  of  medicine,  we  find  that  the  apothecary 
holds  a  position  by  far  too  responsible  and  of  too  vast  importance  to 
be  intrusted  to  any  but  learned  and  conscientious  men. 

That  pharmaceutical  science  embraces  a  field  ample  for  the  scope  of 
the  brightest  intellect,  and  the  undivided  attention  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent man,  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  really  learned  throughout  the 
world  up  to  the  present  time ;  yet  we  fearlessly  assert  that  ignorance 
of  the  first  rudiments  of  pharmacy  is  no  where  more  lamentably  appar- 
ent than  among  the  profession  at  this  day. 

There  is,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  "  a  corporation  and  body  politic,"  styled,  "  The  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New-York ;"  having  for  its  object,  "  the  cul- 
tivating improving,  and  making  known  a  knowledge  of  pharmacv,  its 
collateral  brandies  of  science,  and  the  best  modes  of  preparing  medi- 
cines and  their  compounds,  and  of  giving  instruction  in  the  same  by 
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public  lectures."  The  natural  opinion  that  most  every  reader  of  the 
foregoing  would  form,  combined  with  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  leading  pharmaceutists  of  New- York  are  members  of  the  Col- 
lege, is,  that  there  are  some  facilities,  if  not  a  great  many,  for  becom- 
ing an  apothecary ;  that  in  fact  a  man  desiring  to  become  one,  will 
have  every  facility  given  him  by  those  apothecaries  with  whose  name 
the  Charter  of  the  College  commences,  and  who  are  the  officers  thereof. 
But  what  are  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case  ?  Have  any  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  been  so  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  form  a  College 
and  an  Association  of  Pharmaceutists,  done  any  thing  of  credit  to 
the  science  ?  Most  of  our  apothecaries  are  members  of  this  College, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  cultivators  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  ;  how  different  is  the  case  !  But,  do  they  cultivate  it  prac 
tically  in  any  manner  whatever  ?  Do  they  attempt  to  aid  and  advance 
the  progress  of  the  science,  among  those  in  the  profession  most  in 
need  of  it  ?  How  many  of  them  employ  assistants  who  have  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  their  profession  ?  How  many  of  them  will  give 
a  single  hour  to  their  ignorant  assistants  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
slight  insight  into  the  scientific  portion  of  the  profession  ?  How  many 
of  them  prevent  their  assistants,  as  much  as  possible,  from  acquiring 
any  thing  more  than  the  mere  mechanical  handiwork  of  the  shops  ? 

The  Diploma  of  the  College  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  recipients 
to  exercise  a  strict  integrity  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession  as  phar- 
maceutists :  And  how,  we  again  ask,  is  this  obligation  fulfilled  ?  How 
many  of  them  have  Distilled  Water  in  their  establishments  ?  How 
many  of  them  prepare  Laudanum  of  the  officinal  strength?  How 
many  keep  pure  Quinine,  and  a  hundred  other  articles  of  the  last 
necessity  to  the  sick?  If  they  "cultivate  Pharmacy,"  the  culture 
consists  in  discovering  startling  and  outre  names  for  perfumeries,  the 
manufacturing  of  flavoring  extracts,  the  compounding  of  anti-consump- 
tive  specifics,  or  the  inserting  novel  and  ridiculous  modes  of  advertis- 
ing all  sorts  of  quack  nostrums,  of  perfumery,  such  as  Kiss  me  Quick, 
Frangipanni,  and  other  vile  compounds  to  obscure  filthy  personal 
habits,  of  injurious  essences  for  the  cooks,  and  vile  cathartic  pills, 
u  Not  to  be  taken  during  pregnancy,''  etc.,  etc.,  too  sickening  a  list 
to  continue. 

The  pharmaceutist  does  not  want  to  know  any  thing  about 
pharmacy  when  lie  is  in  his  shop ;  it  don't  pay  ;  he  exercises  his 
fertile  genius  in  discovering  some  mode  of  advertising  his  drugs 
cheaply,  (your  drug-seller  is  a  mean  rascal,)  so  that  we  have  our  coal 
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brought. to  us  in  wagons  that  are  advertising  mediums  for  Cod  Liver 
Oil,  fit  only  to  grease  their  wheels. 

There  is  nothing,  Mr.  Editor,  that  requires  your  pen  more  than  the 
Drug-Shops  and  the  Druggists  of  Xew-York ;  and  if  you  were  in  the 
habit  of  administering  medicines  like  some  of  your  brethren,  you 
would  have  been  at  it  long  ago,  with  that  vigor  and  independence 
that  has  so  long  characterized  your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
science. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  importance  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  subject,  and  know  every  word  that  our  correspondent  utters  to 
be  richly  merited ;  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  exposed  the 
abuses  of  the  drug-shops,  and  especially  that  infamous  one  of  giving 
a  per  centage  on  prescriptions,  which  should  entitle  both  those  who 
giye  it,  and  those  who  receive  it,  to  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  We 
have  personally  suffered  from  the  adulteration  of  medicines.  Quinine 
and  morphine  are  medicines  that  no  conscientious  man  can  avoid  giv- 
ing ;  the  adulteration  of  quinine  is  a  crime  that  should  subject  the  man 
who  does  it  to  an  ignominious  punishment ;  its  vast  power  and  useful- 
ness over  intermittent  diseases — including  that  terrible  one,  neuralgia 
— makes  its  purity  of  the  last  degree  of  importance  to  the  sufferer  of 
a  most  severe  malady  ;  its  remedial  action  when  pure  is  so  certain  in 
these  diseases,  that  its  impurity,  (often  only  suspected  by  its  failure  to 
cure.)  makes  the  disappointment  truly  grievous  to  the  sufferer.  Mor- 
phine, too,  in  that  terrible  class  of  affections  called  hysterical,  and 
especially  in  the  flying  and  preparatory  pains  of  labor,  is  an  agent  of 
beneficent  power.  A  short  time  since,  when  in  attendance  on  a  lady 
in  an  adjoining  town,  we  were  sadly  disappointed  after  administering 
a  full  dose,  to  find  her  agonizing  and  perfectly  useless  pains  continue 
for  some  hours  :  it  was  after  midnight,  and  the  miserable  apothecary 
had  closed  his  contemptible  shop  and  gone  home,  nor  was  there  an- 
other in  the  village  ;  we  had  not  even  laudanum,  which  we  were  told  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  comparatively  pure  for  the  topers  :  on  examining 
the  solution  of  morphine  which  we  had  written  for,  (Majendie's.)  it- 
proved  utterly  worthless — a  tea-spoonful  producing  no  effect. 

A  similar  occurrence  took  place  a  short  time  since  when  we  were 
attending  a  case  of  labor  in  this  city.  In  any  other  government  than 
our  own  unfortunate  one,  these  scoundrels  would  be  severely  punished ; 
and  the  long  prayers  and  hypocrisy  of  some  of  our  infamous  wholesale 
adulterators  of  medicines,  would  meet  its  reward  by  imprisonment  and 
stripes. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  army  surgeons  refuse  their  mis- 
erable trumpery,  and  have  their  preparations  manufactured  by  consci- 
entious and  honorable  men  of  their  own  corps.  If  we  had  a  govern- 
ment that  was  worthy  the  name,  the  business  of  inspecting  chemicals 
and  drugs  and  drug-shops  would  be  given  to  men  like  Drs.  Squib  and 
Bache,  and  our  wives  and  children  would  at  least  receive  as  much  ben- 
efit when  forced  to  take  medicine,  as  our  soldiers  and  convicts.  Na- 
poleon the  Great  nailed  the  ears  of  the  bakers  who  adulterated  his 
soldiers'  bread  in  Russia  to  their  door-posts — what  would  he  have  done 
to  our  druggists  ?  We  thank  our  correspondent  most  heartily  for  his 
manly  article,  and  we  call  upon  him  to  give  our  citizens  analyses  of 
the  adulterations  of  such  specimens  as  more  immediately  interest  the 
practical  physician  ;  every  honest  man  will  sustain  him.  We  open  our 
pages  to  him  freely  :  we  neither  fear  trading  doctors  nor  druggists  ; 
our  pages  belong  to  the  honorable  profession  and  the  people. 


ART.  XXII. — Suicide  ;  is  there  any  organic  law  favoring  it  f  a  re- 
markable instance. 

There  is  perhaps  no  phenomenon  incidental  to  humanity  that  is 
less  understood  than  that  of  self-murder,  and  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  proclivity  to  it  of  different  classes  of  individuals' ;  some  will 
submit  to  any  variety  and  extreme  of  torture,  rather  than  dispatch 
themselves ;  whilst  others,  apparently,  are  induced  to  do  it  through 
very  inconsiderable  motives. 

That  suicide  often  results  from  a  peculiar  mental  organization,  I  have 
seen  enough  to  convince  me.  A  few  days  since,  in  some  journal  which 
I  have  now  forgotten,  it  was  stated  that  suicide  does  not  obtain 
amongst  savage  people,  but  this  is  an  error,  for  it  is  common  amongst 
our  savages.  If  an  Indian  have  his  face  mutilated,  whether  in  battle 
or  otherwise,  he  will  say  to  his  friends,  "My  face  is  spoiled  and  I 
will  not  live  he  then  deliberately  discharges  his  rifle  through  his 
heart  or  head.  I  have  the  skull  of  an  Indian  who  shot  himself  because 
his  wife  told  him  that  he  was  ugly  ;  I  have  also  the  skull  of  an  Indian 
wife  who,  upon  being  informed  that  her  husband  was  about  to  take 
another  wife,  drowned  herself. 

However  suddenly  death  by  suicide  may  seem  to  result  from  some 
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strongly  exciting  cause,  it  is  nevertheless  as  gradually  brought  about, 
as  death  by  consumption  or  other  chronic  form  of  disease.  Every 
human  being,  in  common  with  every  animal,  has  a  certain  amount  of 
capital,  consisting  of  viability  or  life-force,  and  when  this  is  expended, 
whether  by  tubercular  lesions  in  the  lungs,  improper  habits  of  life, 
mental  perturbation  and  misery,  or  any  other  cause,  death  ensues. 
When  the  viable  force  of  the  constitution  becomes  insufficient  to  sus- 
tain life,  under  the  mental  torture  attendant  on  disappointments  or 
sickness  in  some  organizations,  death  often  ensues  by  suicide.  Many 
consumptives  live  out  the  last  particle  of  their  life-force — that  is,  they 
live  the  last  second  that  was  provided  for  them  by  the  conditions  of 
their  organization.  This  remark  is  equally  true  with  reference  to 
many  suicides  where  there  is  no  bodily  disease. 

If  we  compare  the  index  of  viability  as  impressed  upon  the  skull  in 
any  given  number  of  crania  of  those  who  died  of  consumption,  with 
the  same  mark  in  an  equal  number  of  those  who  died  by  suicide,  it 
will  be  discovered  that  there  is  truly  a  very  remarkable  agreement  in 
the  degree  of  measurement.  So  true  is  this,  that  if  a  stranger  to  the 
facts  in  the  history  of  these  crania,  when  assured  that  the  first  group 
of  death  by  consumption,  should  be  required  to  decide  upon  the 
cause  of  death  in  the  second  group  by  a  comparison  of  the  index  of 
viability  with  the  first  group,  he  would  suppose  that  all  of  them  had 
died  of  consumption.  It  was  this  exceedingly  close  agreement  be- 
tween the  index  of  viability  as  presented  in  the  crania  of  those  who 
died  of  chronic  forms  of  disease,  and  those  by  suicide,  that  forced 
upon  me  the  conclusion  that  suicide  is  a  mode  of  death  inevitably 
consequent  on  some  peculiar  organization,  that  would  yet  be  discov- 
ered. The  individual  who  dies  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  forty 
years,  could  not  have  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  because  his  life- 
force  at  the  latter  period  was  sufficient  to  sustain  life  under  the  then 
condition  of  his  lungs.  So,  also,  the  cause  of  suicide  at  the  age  of 
forty,  could  not  have  produced  the  same  result  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
because  the  life-force  at  the  latter  period  was  adequate  to  the  support 
of  life  under  all  of  its  existing  difficulties. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  cerebral  organization  of  many,  which  to 
me  appears  t<>  act  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  production  of  suicide.  In 
Mr.  Combe's  system  of  Phrenology,  that  portion  of  the  cranial  sur- 
face on  the  parietal  ridge  between  cautiousness  and  the  coronal  suture 
is  distinguished  by  a  mark  of  ?,  which  indicates  the  interrogation, 
What  i>  the  function  of  this  part  of  the  brain  ?  to  which  Mr.  Fowler 
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virtually  answers,  it  produces  the  sublime  ;  and  I  answer,  it  produces 
vigilance,  and  hence  I  have  denominated  the  part  watchfulness — a 
desire  to  discover  the  affective  condition  or  purposes  of  others.  If 
there  be  any  facts  to  sustain  Mr.  Fowler's  opinion,  they  have  escaped 
my  observation.  But  as  phrenology  is  essentially  a  science  of  obser- 
vation, no  discussion  between  Mr.  Fowler  and  myself  can  settle  the 
question.  It  must  await  the  result  of  future  observation.  This  por- 
tion of  the  brain  has  had  my  constant  attention  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  indicated  its  function.  I  have 
uniformly  observed  that  good  watch-dogs  uniformly  have  this  portion 
of  the  brain  largely  developed. 

I  have  the  crania  of  seven  suicides,  among  them  those  of  four  men 
who  murdered  their  wives  through  a  suspicion  of  their  fidelity, 
and  I  observe  this  organ  to  be  equally  large  in  both  classes  ;  all  of 
the  wives  murdered  by  the  men  whose  crania  I  have,  were 
regarded  by  all  their  acquaintances  as  being  not  only  pure,  but  above 
any  sane  suspicion.  And  whilst  we  know  that  the  jealousy  of  a  hus- 
band may  sometimes  be  well  founded,  yet  we  are  equally  aware  that  the 
jealousy  of  man  is  often  a  manifestation  of  derangement  of  this  faculty, 
a  jealous  monomania,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  wife-murderers 
are  monomoniacs  in  this  wise.  When  the  perceptive  intellect  is  fee- 
ble, the  individual  is  constantly — if  this  organ,  watchfulness,  be  large  * 
— looking  for  what  he  does  not  desire  to  find,  and  yet  feels  quite  sure 
that  it  exists  ;  in  this  miserable  and  perturbed  state  of  mind  he  ex- 
pends his  viability,  and  suicide  soon  follows.  A  man  in  this  monoma- 
niacal  state  murders  his  wife,  and  having  now  before  him  the  violated 
laws  of  his  country,  with  the  prospect  before  him  of  a  life-time  im- 
prisonment or  a  disgraceful  execution,  he  applies  a  razor  to  his  throat 
or  a  pistol  to  his  head.  We  can  now  understand  why  it  is  that  wife- 
murder  is  so  frequently  attended  by  suicide. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  met  with  so  many  suicidal  organizations  of  the 
same  church  ancestry,  that  I  began  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  fact, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fact  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
I  opened  a  register  and  made  a  record  of  the  church  ancestry  of  all 
the  suicidal  organizations  I  met  with ;  and  the  result  in  five  years  was 
thai  ninety  per  cent  of  the  suicidal  organizations  I  had  met  with,  had 
descended  through  the  same  Protestant  Christian  sect  jOF  denomina- 
tion, and  my  observations  and  reflections  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  have 
brought  tne  to  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrines  and  observances  of 
this  Bed  really  promote  the  result  in  suicidal  organizations. 
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But  the  circumstance  of  death  by  suicide,  is  not  that  which  I  think 
to  be  the  most  deplorable  in  the  premises,  but  rather  that  mental  mis- 
ery which  must  be  endured  for  years  before  suicide  gives  relief.  Some 
fifteen  years  since,  in  one  of  our  Southern  cities,  I  examined  the  head 
publicly  of  a  gentleman,  and  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  expressed 
considerable  surprise  at  finding  a  gentleman  living  at  the  age  of  three- 
score years  with  a  mental  organization  so  strongly  indicative  of  a  sui- 
cidal tendency  of  mind,  and  gave  it  as  being  my  opinion  that  he  had 
suffered  much  from  suicidal  reflections.  But  he  denied  ever  having 
had  any  such  reflections  ;  in  all  other  respects  it  was  admitted  by  his 
friends  that  I  had  very  accurately  described  him.  In  two  weeks 
from  this  date  he  committed  suicide,  and  then  his  family  and  a  few  of 
his  friends  furnished  evidence  that  placed  the  fact  beyond  a  possible 
doubt  that  he  had  meditated  suicide  for  three  months  before  I  gave 
my  opinion  of  hirnt 

Suicide  is  effected  by  a  considerable  variety  of  means  ;  the  highly 
destructive  usually  prefer  to  do  it  with  a  cutting  instrument ;  the 
courageous  with  a  pistol ;  and  the  cautious  by  hanging,  poisoning,  or 
drowning. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  history  of  one  suicidal  attempt,  of  which  I 
was  an  observer.  As  a  fact  it  is  interesting,  and  illustrates  suicidal 
monomania. 

About  thirty  years  since,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  highly  intel- 
ligent gentleman,  who  was  respectably  informed  on  all  subjects,  both 
literary  and  scientific,  and  yet  he  was  neither  a  reader  nor  a  student ; 
but  he  had  the  rare  faculty  of  making  all  his  acquaintances  contribute 
to  his  stock  of  information  ;  every  acquaintance  he  made,  he  placed 
under  mental  contribution  to  himself.  He  was  fond  of  brandy,  but 
never  indulged  to  inebriation,  and  always  maintained  a  temperature 
above  the  normal  standard.  As  a  merchant  in  Baltimore  he  failed  : 
he  belonged  to  Sir  Marshall  Hall's  high  stimulus  class  of  men,  or, 
according  to  my  classification,  to  the  vigorous  life  class.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  our  acquaintance,  he  frequently  interrogated  me  as  to  the 
easiest  mode  of  producing  death.  I  did  not  suspect  him  of  having 
any  design  upon  his  own  life,  or  that  of  any  one  else.  I  attributed 
his  interrogatories  to  his  constantly  manifested  disposition  to  acquire 
information  by  his  colloquial  intercourse.  In  the  course  of  our  fre- 
quent conversations,  and  in  response  to  his  interrogatories,  I  informed 
him  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  produced  death  more  instantaneously 
than  any  other  known  poison.    At  this  time  I  had  a  room  in  the  hotel 
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which  I  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  a  chemical  labora- 
tory. About  three  months  after  our  acquaintance  began,  he  came 
after  dinner  to  my  laboratory ;  but  before  entering,  he  took  the  key 
from  the  outside  of  the  door,  then  came  in,  closed  the  door  and 
locked  it  on  the  inside,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  I  did  not  like 
this  manifestation,  as  he  was  a  very  stout  man.  After  locking  the 
door  and  looking  around  to  see  that  we  were  safe  against  any  possible 
intrusion,  he  turned,  facing  me,  and  addressed  me  thus  :  u  Dr.  Powell, 
do  you  think  that  a  man  should  desire  to  live  after  he  ceases  to  be 
useful  ?"  Having  had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  suicidal  mon- 
omania, I  immediately  suspected  his  condition,  and  decided  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  him,  but  to  humor  him  and  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  relieve  him.  I  responded  to  his  question  in  the  negative. 
He  continued :  "  My  failure  has  placed  it  out  of  my  power  to  be  of 
any  further  use  to  mankind,  and  I  have  resolved  tife  go  hence  and  be 
out  of  the  way  of  those  who  are  or  may  be  useful.  But,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  going  like  a  d — d  hog  with  my  throat 
cut ;  I  have  therefore  called  on  you  to  make  me  some  hydrocyanic 
acid."  I  responded  that  to  do  so  was  a  very  hazardous  business,  that 
if  detected  my  neck  might  have  to  pull  hemp.  He  continued  :  "  You 
can  do  it  without  any  hazard,  and  besides,  I  will  pay  you  well  for  it." 
I  continued  :  "  The  responsibility,  sir,  is  a  heavy  one,  and  the  man  who 
assumes  it  ought  to  be  liberally  compensated."  He  responded  :  "  1 
intend  to  compensate  you  liberally ;  my  business  has  been  brought  to 
a  close,  and  it  leaves  a  balance  in  my  favor  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
which  is  now  in  the  Bank  of  Baltimore  and  subject  to  my  order  ;  now, 
sir,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  will  make  that  acid  for  me  and  give  me 
vour  obligation  to  bury  me  genteelly,  at  an  expense  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  I  will  give  you  a  draft  on  the  Bank  of  Baltimore  for  the  fifteen 
hundred  dollars :  now,  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?"  I  will  do  it  upon  one 
condition,  I  answered.  "  What  is  the  condition  ?"  he  inquired.  "  The 
condition  is,  that  you  take  the  acid  in  a  little  brandy  and  water  as  a 
disguise."  He  responded:  "Certainly  I  will ;  I  will  do  any  thing  to 
save  you." 

lie  now  sat  down  to  my  table  to  draw  up  the  necessary  writings, 
and  I  proceeded  to  make  the  deathly  drug.  I  put  some  water  and 
cochineal  into  a  retort  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  allowed  it  to  boil  till  he 
finished  writing;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  put  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
tartar  emetic  into  a  glass,  and  now  dissolved  it  in  some  of  the  colored 
water  from  the  retort,  and  then  added  some  brandy,  and  informed  him 
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that  I  was  ready.  He  responded :  "  So  am  I."  He  rose,  and  requested 
me  to  attend  him  to  his  room.  I  did  so  ;  but  before  leaving  the  labor- 
atory, I  signed  the  bond  obliging  myself  to  bury  him,  at  a  cost  of 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  returned  it  to  him.  He  signed  the  draft 
for  the  money,  and  gave  it  to  me.  Upon  reaching  his  room,  he  seated 
himself  on  his  bed,  and  then  extended  himself,  and  placing  his  body 
in  as  easy  a  position  as  he  could  on  his  back,  he  extended  his  hand 
for  the  glass,  and  asked  me  how  long  it  would  require  the  drug  to  do 
its  work.  I  answered  not  longer  than  fifteen  seconds.  He  now  raised 
his  head,  and  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  glass  ;  and  as  his  head 
again  reached  the  pillow,  he  said  to  me  :  "  God  bless  you."  I  made 
my  exit  as  quickly  as  possible,  taking  his  door-key  with  me,  and 
closing  his  door  after  me.  I  locked  his  door,  and  took  a  seat  at  it, 
and  watched  him  through  the  key-hole.  When  about  a  minute  had 
elapsed,  he  soliloquized  thus  :  "  The  Doctor's  seconds  are  d — d  long 
ones.  It  has  been  fully  a  minute,  and  here  I  am  yet.  If  the  whole 
world  had  assured  me  that  he  was  capable  of  trifling  with  me  in  this 
way,  I  would  not  have  believed  it,  for  I  felt  convinced  that  he  was  a 
pink  of  honor  and  honesty  ;  but  it  has  been  plain  to  me  for  some  time 
that  no  man  in  these  days  can  be  trusted."  In  four  or  five  minutes 
the  emetic  began  to  nauseate  him,  when  he  exclaimed :  "  Well,  I 
reckon  it  is  about  to  do  its  work  at  last;  but  the  Doctor  did  not  tell 
me  that  it  would  make  me  sick."  In  two  or  three  more  minutes 
emesis  began,  and  acted  pretty  thoroughly  on  him ;  and  when  it  had 
finished,  he  turned  on  his  side,  and  in  a  little  time  was  in  a  sound 
sleep. 

After  a  little  reflection,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  me 
to  possess  myself  of  the  bond  I  had  given  him  before  leaving  him. 
Accordingly,  I  entered  his  room,  approached  him,  and  took  the  bond 
from  his  vest-pocket.  Although  my  judgment  has  always  approved  the 
act,  yet  I  confess  that  I  felt  meanly  whilst  about  it.  When  supper 
was  announced,  I  aroused  him,  and  inquired  how  he  felt.  He  an- 
swered :  "  I  think  I  feel  better."  When  at  the  table,  he  appeared  as 
social  and  pleasant  as  usual.  After  supper,  the  weather  being  very 
warm,  he  and  I  seated  ourselves  on  a  piazza,  and  devoted  the  evening, 
as  we  frequently  had  done,  to  social  conversation.  He  had  most 
evidently  no  remembrance  of  the  preceding  afternoon's  transactions. 
After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  I  attended  him  to  his  room,  and 
gave  him  the  bond,  with  a  request  for  him  to  read  it.  When  he  came 
to  the  words,  "  bury  me,"  he  exclaimed:  "What  does  this  mean?" 
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I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  writing.  "  Oh !  yes,  it  is  my  own  writing," 
he  answered  ;  "  but  I  remember  nothing  about  it."  I  now  gave  him 
the  draft.  He  passed  his  eyes  over  it,  and  said :  "  Yes,  and  I  wrote 
this  too ;  and  this  is  my  signature,  also."  He  turned  to  me,  and  said  : 
"  Now,  Doctor,  please  to  relieve  my  anxiety  to  understand  this  mat- 
ter." I  looked  at  him  inquisitively,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  no  re- 
membrance of  the  transaction  or  conception  of  it.  "  I  have  neither, 
sir,"  he  answered.   I  gave  him  the  entire  history  of  it,  as  above  written. 

As  the  nature  of  the  transaction  opened  upon  his  mind,  tears  over- 
flowed his  eye-lids  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  When  I  concluded 
the  history,  his  grief  appeared  to  become  exceedingly  painful.  After 
a  pause  of  a  minute  or  more,  he  said :  "  Well,  Doctor,  if  you  were 
not  almost  the  only  exception  your  profession  can  produce,  I  would 
now  have  been  in  eternity."  I  assured  him  that  I  had  only  done  my 
duty,  and  that  the  doctor  who  would  not  have  acted  as  I  had  would 
have  proved  the  exception.  He  continued :  "  Doctor,  I  understand 
human  nature,  practically,  better  than  you  do.  I  commend  you  for 
sustaining  your  professional  brethren;  but  let  me  tell  you,  $1500 
would  have  secured  death  for  me  in  the  office  of  any  physician  in  Bal- 
timore, and  I  think  any  where  else.  But  however  this  may  be,  I  will 
now  endeavor  so  to  live  as  never  to  make  to  another  physician  such  an 
offer ;  and  I  now  pledge  myself  to  you  that  I  will  indulge  no  more  in 
the  use  of  brandy  or  any  other  intoxicating  liquor."  My  acquaintance 
with  him  continued  for  about  a  year  after  this  event,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  knowledge,  he  truly  held  to  his  pledge,  and  during  this 
time  he  always  manifested  for  me  the  most  sincere  gratitude,  and  in 
my  integrity  the  most  unqualified  confidence.  That  which  appeared 
to  give  him  the  most  concern,  was  the  contrast  between  his  habits  and 
his  education.  lie  informed  me  that  his  mother  was  a  very  pious 
woman,  and  that  he  had  a  brother  in  the  Episcopal  ministry,  who  at 
tli is  time,  I  suspect,  is  a  bishop,  because  of  the  same  name. 

Now,  Doctor,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  unprofessional  observer 
would  have  suspected  this  gentlemen  to  be  insane  ;  and  if  I  had  ad- 
mit ted  hia  premises,  I  could  not  have  concluded  him  to  be  insane, 
because  his  logic  and  general  conversation  very  strongly  contra- 
indicated  insanity.  Allow  me  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  your 
unprofessional  readers,  that  I  have  given  tartar  emetic  in  many  in- 
stances w  hich  bore  a  family  resemblance  to  this  case,  and  always  with 
the  happiest  results.  W.  Byrd  Powell. 

Omdrmati, 
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Art.  XXIII. — A  Crushed  Heart ;  Scenes  from  the  Note-Booh  of  a 
Medical  Student ,  on  his  Travels  in  Germany. 

The  following  lovely  but  moving  sketch  of  a  Scene  in  Practice,  is 
taken  from  a  letter  by  a  young  friend  and  student,  travelling  in  Ger- 
many.- We  give  it,  to  show  our  readers  that  the  humanities  of  our 
profession,  and  the  occasion  for  their  exercise,  are  the  same  throughout 
the  world  ;  the  softening  influence  of  such  scenes  is  needed  to  keep 
the  heart  whole  amidst  the  turmoil  and  injustice  of  our  profession. 

Dear  Doctor  :  To-day,  not  feeling  like  going  about  town  to  see  the 
sights,  I  will  try  to  sketch  you  the  little  scene  which  came  under  ray 
eye  in  Tyrol,  and  which  I  promised  you  in  my  last  letter.  Upon  think- 
ing, or  trying  to  think  it  over,  I  believe  it  is  not  as  interesting  as  I  at 
first  supposed — for  you,  alas  !  are  accustomed  to  such  scenes — but  my 
feelings  at  the  time  were  powerfully  interested,  and  the  old  man's  face 
led  me  into  a  train  of  meditation  perhaps  curious  to  you. 

Early  one  beautiful  morning  in  autumn,  my  friend  Dr.  called 

upon  me,  to  accompany  him  to  see  an  interesting  patient.  "We  were 
then  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  of  Tyrol.  A  clear  stream 
flowed  murmuring  between  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  rich  Alpine 
pastures  of  the  softest  green,  while  in  the  distance,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley,  rose  still  loftier  mountains,  capped  with  glaciers  and 
eternal  snows.  'We  walked  for  some  time  silently  through  this  lovely 
valley,  meeting  only  an  occasional  peasant.  I  saw  that  the  doctor  was 
sad,  but  after  a  silence  of  some  minutes  he  spoke,  and  in  a  few  brief 
sentences  explained  something  of  the  situation  of  those  we  were  about 
to  visit.  He  had  not  concluded,  before  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  a 
rather  quiet  but  tasteful  house,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  village.  An 
old  woman,  who  I  concluded  to  be  the  domestic,  ushered  us  into  a 
comfortably-furnished  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  glance  was 
sufficient  to  show  me  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  person  of  taste.  A 
few  books  lay  upon  a  large  table,  and  a  quantity  of  papers  and  manu- 
script, while  some  casts  of  antique  gems  hung  on  the  Avail  near  a  large 
white  earthenware  stove ;  a  few  outline  engravings,  and  a  portrait  of 
a  young  girl  of  exquisite  loveliness,  painted  by  a  master  hand,  com- 
pleted the  decorations  of  the  modest  room. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  thus  much  when  the  door  slowlv 
opened,  and  an  old  man,  apparently  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
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of  age,  whose  steps  denoted  extreme  feebleness,  entered.  He  received 
us  with  that  ease  and  genuine  politeness  which  can  never  be  acquired 
by  study.  His  face  and  form  were  noble,  and  my  surprise  was  great 
to  come  suddenly  upon  such  a  man  in  so  retired  a  part  of  the  world  ; 
his  form  was  slender,  and  being  rather  above  the  middle  height,  he 
appeared  thin  almost  to  emaciation  ;  his  hair  was  silvery  white,  and  a 
pair  of  deeply-set  gray  eyes  were  shaded  by  a  forehead  not  only  high, 
but  full  and  as  smooth  as  ivory ;  a  nose  prominent,  but  straight,  with 
the  nostril  as  beautifully  turned  as  that  on  an  antique  statue  ;  a  mouth 
of  middle  size  ;  a  face  which,  pale,  though  not  emaciated,  was  marked 
with  many  a  wavering  and  uncertain  line,  completed  his  external.  It 
was  one  which  could  not  have  passed  without  remark  in  a  crowd,  but 
which,  when  closely  examined,  was  singularly  interesting  to  me. 
There  was  still  remaining  a  strange  fire  in  his  gray  eye,  and  the  slight 
compression  of  his  thin,  fine  lip,  which,  although  it  often  quivered 
when  he  spoke,  told  that  hope  was  dim,  but  that  there  was  yet  a  pur- 
pose in  his  existence.  The  lines  of  age  which  furrowed  his  face 
recorded  no  ordinary  history ;  there  was  a  force,  a  completeness  of 
expression  in  them,  which  excited  instantaneously  that  magic  power 
which  people  call  sympathy ;  there  was  a  balance,  an  exquisite  suspen- 
sion of  strong  expression  when  his  features  were  in  repose,  which  was 
singularly  disturbed  when  thought  lightened  up  through  their  trans- 
parency, and  flitting  through  them,  made  them  for  an  instant  the  tele- 
grams of  the  soul ;  they  possessed  that  mobility  which  is  the  result  of 
the  vital  principle  alone,  and  which  is  never  beautiful  but  when  devel- 
oped from  within.    It  is  the  only  visible  manifestation  of  the  SOUL. 

He  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  I  then  for  the  first  time  observed 
that  he  was  followed  by  a  pale,  frail  boy,  whose  silky  auburn  hair 
curled  over  a  massive  alabaster  brow,  and  shaded,  but  did  not  conceal 
the  gleam  from  a  pair  of  large  brown  eyes.  As  he  thrust  his  long 
-lender  fingers  through  his  golden  hair,  I  caught  a  sight  of  those  eyes, 
which  I  think  I  yet  see.  They  were  of  that  peculiar  lustre  which  I 
have  observed  to  indicate  a  want  of  tenacity  of  life  ;  in  fact,  to  fore- 
tell an  early  death  :  the  hectic  rose-flush  on  his  pale  cheek,  already  told 
rne  that  the  end  of  that  beautiful  boy  was  not  far  off ;  I  saw  already 
that  the  old  man's  darling,  around  whom  his  only,  his  dearest  affec- 
tions were  twined,  was  soon  to  be  snatched  away.  The  old  man  spoke 
in  a  low  tone  to  my  friend  concerning  the  child's  health,  and  I  saw  liis 
li|>  quiver  as  lie  spoke  ;  the  l><>y  looked  at  both  earnestly  as  they  con- 
versed, but  said  nothing.    A  few  questions  followed,  and  then  my 
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friend  and  I  retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  the  old  domestic  had 
prepared  some  refreshment.  I  told  him  he  should  no  longer  conceal 
the  truth  from  the  old  man  ;  for  I  remembered  his  narrative,  and  saw 
the  end  at  a  glance  ;  he  said  he  had  long  concluded  that  the  old  man's 
only  purpose  on  earth  was  soon  to  be  ended,  but  he  dared  not  tell 
him.  "  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  did  you  but  know  that  history  ;  I  yet  know 
but  the  outlines ;  the  old  man  once  promised  to  tell  me  all,  for  he  is 
often  communicative,  and  it  seems  I  am  almost  the  only  person  who 
visits  him.  I  will  relate  to  you  the  little  I  know  of  his  history,  and 
you  will  then  understand  matters  better. 

"  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  influential  families  in  his  native 
town  in  Xorth-Germany  ;  he  was  a  precocious  and  delicate  child,  and 
his  parents  destined  him  for  the  pulpit ;  but  at  the  university  he  re- 
solved to  embrace  the  practice  of  the  law ;  he  did  so,  and  for  a  short 
time,  his  quick  and  nervous  eloquence  electrified  one  of  the  first  courts 
in  his  country  ;  but  the  strange  restlessness  of  his  disposition,  his  re- 
sentful impatience  of  wrong,  and  the  discovery  which  he  soon  made, 
that  he  could  not  always  plead  for  the  right,  soon  terminated  a  brief 
but  brilliant  career  at  the  bar.  Disgusted,  he  renounced  the  bar, 
employing  himself  with  literature  ;  and  when  he  married,  late  in 
life,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  the  quiet  of  his  fireside  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  political  events  of  '48,  which,  for  a  moment,  unfor- 
tunately drew  him  from  his  obscurity  and  happiness.  "While  engaged 
in  political  contention,  his  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  snares  of  a  seducer,  who  soon  abandoned  her. 
Her  shame  was  insupportable,  and  she  wandered  to  Vienna,  to  enter 
upon  the  career  of  sin  and  death.  What  became  of  her  no  one  here 
knows.  Her  mother's  heart  was  broken,  and  she  sunk  to  the  grave  in 
a  few  months.  The  old  man's  spirit  was  crushed,  his  home  was  de- 
solate ;  he  took  the  child,  the  result  of  his  daughter's  misfortune,  and 
selling  his  property,  wandered  to  this  quiet  valley,  where  he  spent  the 
time  not  devoted  to  his  charge,  in  scientific  pursuits.  In  his  library  and 
laboratory  he  pursued  his  favorite  subjects  of  study.  One  by  one  of 
them  ceased  to  afford  him  the  accustomed  pleasure,  and  he  devoted 
nimself  more  and  more  to  his  boy,  until  at  last  it  was  his  sole  thought, 
his  only  object  in  existence.  Things  had  continued  thus  for  several 
years,  when  I  first  saw  him.  His  health  had  long  seemed  to  hang 
upon  a  hair ;  he  ate  but  little,  but  was  seldom  sick,  and  at  times  his 
conversation  was  as  brilliant  and  energetic  as  when  he  won  the  ap- 
plause of  the  crowded  court-room  in  his  youthful  days.    He  was  a 
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living  illustration  of  how  long,  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  per- 
sons icith  a  purpose  will  live,  for  he  is  now  near  seventy  years  of  age." 

My  friend  had  recited  these  particulars,  when  the  old  man  entered 
the  room.  I  had  told  the  doctor  that  he  ought  to  state  his  opinion 
plainly,  for  the  result  would  be  more  terrible  when  the  end  came  en- 
tirely unexpected.  The  old  man  opened  the  subject  first,  and  continued 
to  talk  as  though  nervously  apprehensive  of  too  much  frankness  in 
the  doctor's  reply :  he  told  us  with  what  care  he  had  watched  over 
his  charge,  his  sole  existence  :  "  But,"  said  he,  "  he  is  more  an  angel 
than  a  child  ;  could  you  but  hear  him  talk  sometimes — he  is  not  like  a 
child  ;  often  I  have  noticed  him,  as  he  watches  the  setting  sun  ;  once 
he  said  to  me :  '  Grandfather,  the  sun  has  gone  down,  but  I  see 
angels  dancing  where  it  was,  and  it's  quite  light  there  now.'  And 
then  I  looked  in  his  clear  eye,  and  instead  of  my  own  image,  I 
thought  I  saw  the  strange  movements  of  a  dance.  1  Bless  me,'  said  I, 
4  who  told  you  of  angels  ?'    4  Mary,  the  nurse,'  said  the  dear  child. 

"Ah  !"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  was  once  so  too  ;  I  could  believe  in, 
ay,  and  see  angels  too,  and  pray.  But  I  became  a  philosopher ;  I  rea- 
soned, and  my  joys  faded  one  by  one.  I  read  Kant,  and  doubted. 
I  sought  out  and  talked  with  philosophers,  until  at  last  I  was  tossed 
into  the  depths  of  horror  and  despair,  worse  than  hell  itself ;  and  I 
prayed  no  more.  But  since  I  commenced  to  love  this  boy  so — since 
ten  years — I  have  often  prayed ;  but  only  to  him,  when  he  has  been 
asleep ;  it's  the  weakness  of  age,  doctor,  you  will  say ;  but  he  is  my 
angel,  my  idol,  my  god  !  When  I  sleep,  which  is  seldom,  I  dream  of 
him,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  watch  him."  He  ceased,  overcome 
by  emotion.  My  friend  told  him  we  should  not  allow  our  affections  to 
twine  so  tightly  around  any  object  on  earth,  for  who  knows  what  may 
happen  even  to  the  strongest  ? — and  your  boy  is  very,  very  fragile.  I 
can  not  longer  conceal  from  you,  my  friend,  that  your  little  charge  is 
diseased,  and  that  his  complaint  is  serious;  in  fact,  his  time  here  is 
limited  by  a  few  weeks  at  most. 

During  the  time  taken  to  utter  these  few  words,  the  changes,  the 
agonies  of  emotion  which  swept  the  chords  of  that  old  man's  face 
were  fearful  to  see  ;  I  can  not  describe  them — they  can  only  be  seen 
on  such  a  face.  I  turned  away,  unable  longer  to  endure  a  scene  so 
painful.  Then  the  old  man  spoke  ;  his  quivering  voice  passed  through 
every  modulation  winch  his  face  had  exhibited;  they  were  truly  tin; 
notes  of  anguish,  from  the  low,  deep  tone  of  crushed  hope,  to  the  high, 
wild  vibrations  of  despair.    The  tones  still  haunt  me.    His  words  I 
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need  not  repeat,  they  were  too  sad.  As  we  left,  he  fell  on  my  friend's 
breast,  and  wept  like  an  infant. 

I  went  on  a  visit  to  a  distant  waterfall.  I  returned  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  little  boy  was  dead.  Two  days  afterwards  the  bell  of  the  village 
church  tolled  a  funeral-dirge.  I  asked  a  friend  for  whom.  "  It  was," 
he  replied,  "  for  the  old  man ;"  and  as  I  passed  on  my  journey  from 
the  valley,  two  newly-made  graves  in  the  old  churchyard,  amid  flowers 
that  affection  here  strews  over  the  graves  of  loved  ones,  told  me  of 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  old  man  and  his  idolized  boy. 

Berlin,  Oct.  IQth,  1858. 


Art.  XXIY. — An  Article  ichich  the  Intelligent  Header  can  hardly 
afford  not  to  Remember ;  What  is  Quinine?  and  ichat  is  its 
Use  ? — Is  it  a  Poison  ? — Editors  Opinion. 

"  Prove  all  things  :  ho'd  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  admirable  article  by  Dr.  Moore  Hoyt  on  the  Impertinence  of 
Drug-giving,  is  of  such  comprehensive  importance  to  the  whole  human 
family,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  conviction,  by  the  force 
of  his  logical  arguments,  and  the  breadth  of  his  philanthropy.  We 
hail  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  reappearance  of  his  powerful  efforts 
to  aid  us  in  carrying  out  the  great  object  of  our  journal.  Any  medical 
man  is  just  as  degraded,  intellectually,  in  our  opinion,  who  at  forty 
years  of  age  has  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  he  who  believes 
in  the  reality  of  the  performances  of  the  juggler,  or  the  miracle-mon- 
gering  of  a  Roman  priest.  Xot  to  perceive  that  the  great  Author  of 
our  existence  has  given  this  body  a  conservative  and  recuperative 
power  coequal  with  its  birth,  and  not  to  give  that  power  precedence 
in  all  his  efforts  for  its  restoration,  is  for  the  physician  to  take  rank 
with  the  Fire-King,  the  Brandreths,  the  Comstocks,  Moffats,  and 
Townsends  of  the  day.  Dr.  Hoyt  has  given  us  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  he  has  mastered  the  philosophy  of  his  profession,  and  has 
heart  and  soul  enough  to  speak  the  truth.  Hereafter  he  must  be 
classified  with  Forbes,  with  Dickson  and  Bigelow — those  noble  men 
who  belong  to  the  world.  We  have  always  endeavored  to  carry  out 
the  great  principle  they  so  lucidly  advocate  and  explain,  in  our  poor 
efforts  to  restore  those  who  have  called  on  us  for  advice  ;  and  however 
mortifying  it  has  proved  to  our  pride  to  give  up  our  position  to  the 
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designing  or  ignorant,  we  have  always  at  once  retired  from  the  treat- 
ment of  a  case,  where  the  great  principle  of  nature's  superior  power 
was  not  acknowledged  by  the  patient,  and  where  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  give  it  precedence  of  our  own  efforts.  Of  course  we  have 
often  been  obliged  to  do  so  ;  for  if  there  really  be  so  many  conscien- 
tious, but  we  can  not  fail  to  think  ignorant  physicians,  who  devoutly 
believe  in  drug-giving,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  people  should, 
as  a  general  thing,  know  any  better.  They  do  not ;  indeed,  Ave  know 
that  the  passion  for  swallowing  "  remedies,"  especially  if  their  in- 
gredients be  unknown,  is  the  most  universal  one  of  all  others,  and  one 
to  which  a  medical  man  must  minister,  if  he  would  acquire  a  large 
practice  and  wealth :  of  course  it  is  the  very  base  of  quackery,  and 
has  furnished  the  material  to  build  the  quack  palaces,  and  subsidize 
nearly  the  entire  newspaper-press  throughout  the  country.    But  we 

"  Have  never  flattered  its  rank  breath, 
Nor  bowed  to  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee." 

We  have  often  been  asked  why  we  ever  give  medicine,  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  consistent  with  "  our  theories"  not  to  give  any  ? 
We  answer,  No ;  when  the  best  reason  we  possess  and  past  experience 
assure  us  of  their  applicability  to  a  case  which  we  can  not  control 
by  giving  the  natural  powers  of  the  body,  and  the  great  aids  of  air, 
temperature,  food,  and  position,  etc.,  etc.,  their  full  action,  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  give  them.  We  can  not  relieve  agues,  nor  any  other  dis- 
eases that  are  in  a  marked  degree  intermittent  in  character,  without 
quinine  ;  therefore,  when  called  on  to  advise,  we  recommend  it.  We 
can  not  relieve  spasmodic  action  without  an  anodyne  of  some  kind ; 
therefore  we  remember  ether  and  chloroform  and  opium,  always  giving 
the  former,  or  some  preparation  of  the  latter,  in  preference  to  chloro- 
form, because  we  believe  that  article  to  be  specifically  poisonous,  nay, 
deadly  to  some  people. 

W e  can  not  produce  sudden  contraction  of  blood-vessels  of  the  womb 
or  brain  without  ice,  therefore  we  use  it  in  flooding  after  labor,  and  in 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.  We  can  not  permanently  solidify 
the  contents  of  the  minute  arteries  and  veins  of  the  rectum  or  womb, 
when  permanently  distended  with  blood,  and  reduce  them  to  their  na- 
tural stale  of  healthful  tissue,  without  nitric  acid;  therefore  we  apply  it 
with  great  care  to  parts  accessible,  or  that  can  be  made  so  by  instru- 
mental means.  We  use  these,  and  some  other  remedies,  because  we 
know  them  to  !><•  aids  to  nature,  and  their  use  maybe  fairly  estimated 
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by  any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  will  devote  the  necessary  time 
and  attention  to  the  subject.  How  any  intellectual  being,  who  re- 
gards his  own  life,  or  that  of  others  who  may  be  dependent  on  his 
judgment  and  protection,  can  aftbrd  to  be  without  such  knowledge  in 
his  own  possession ;  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience 
to  refer  matters  of  such  every  day  and  vital  necessity  as  the  know- 
ledge of  spasmodic  action  and  congestion  of  the  living  tissues  of  his 
own  body,  or  give  up  his  wife  or  child  to  a  miserably  conceited  and 
half-educated  physician,  it  passes  our  manhood  to  conceive.  That 
there  is  nothing  unattainable  in  these  things  by  moderate  intellect 
and  observation,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  by  adding  a  few  plain 
cases  and  the  treatment,  that  have  passed  under  our  own  observation. 

Firstly,  of  diseases  that  intermit,  that  is,  have  a  period  longer  or 
shorter  in  duration,  during  which  the  pulse,  that  is,  the  beats  of  the 
heart,  the  pain,  if  any,  and  the  warmth  of  the  skin,  partially  subside. 
Of  this  class  of  diseases  Ague  and  Fever  is  the  type  :  the  ague  being 
first,  operates,  as  we  have  always  understood  it,  as  the  first  conse- 
quence of  the  cause  ;  the  fever  being  the  reaction  in  the  attempt  of 
the  circulation  to  regain  its  equipoise. 

Of  all  known  substances,  that  entitled  Quinine  has  the  most  com- 
plete and  certain  action,  in  preventing  the  chill,  and  consequently  the 
fever  ;  it  is  obtained  by  chemical  process,  from  Peruvian  Bark — a  sub- 
stance we  were  obliged  to  take  in  our  infancy,  in  disgusting  quan- 
tities, for  ague  and  fever.  Modern  chemistry  has  given  mankind  qui- 
nine amongst  many  other  beneficent  gifts. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  by  foolish  people  not  accustomed  to 
reason,  on  the  pernicious  properties  of  this  substance  :  it  has  been 
charged  with  all  the  bad  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  calomel ;  with 
producing  dropsy,  blindness,  deafness,  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain. 
Now  the  people  who  make  the  most  outcry  about  its  bad  conse- 
quences, are  usually  very  stupid  ;  they  never  seem  to  attach  the  least 
bad  consequence  to  the  prostrating  effect  of  the  chill  and  fever ;  the 
great  probability  of  the  disease  producing  congestion  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  sometimes  of  the  lungs,  is  entirely 
overlooked  by  them ;  all  they  know  is,  that  they  took  the  quinine, 
and  the  terrible  consequences  followed ;  therefore  they  visit  every 
thing  on  that  universal  scape-goat,  Quinine  :  neither  the  life-long  use  of 
the  poisoned  tea  of  Chinaman  John,  the  vilest  liquor,  nor  the  often 
prostrating  results  on  the  nerves  of  many  people,  of  the  intemperate 
use  of  coffee,  the  terrible  nicotine  of  tobacco,  the  carbonic  acid  of 
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their  sleeping-rooms,  the  poisonous  consequences  of  salseratus  on 
digestion,  nor  any  other  causes  of  depression,  arising  from  the  vile 
cookery  so  common  in  the  country,  are  considered  of  any  account  in 
producing  the  congestion  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  and  the  consequent 
dropsy ;  yet  they  are  all  powerfully  depressing  agents,  and  greatly 
aid  the  chills  in  producing  all  the  diseases  imputed  to  the  quinine ; 
very  often  every  one  of  them  originates  without  a  particle  of  it  being 
swallowed. 

We  have  just  received  a  very  badly-spelled  letter  from  a  physician 
in  one  of  our  largest  cities,  bitterly  inveighing  against  quinine,  as  the 
cause  of  a  host  of  evils,  and  calling  on  us  in  the  name  of  every  thing 
sacred  to  raise  our  voice  against  it,  as  he  would,  he  assures  us,  never 
be  so  base  as  to  use  it :  we  advised  him  most  earnestly  to  stick  to  that 
good  resolution,  and  to  add  to  it  by  resolving  never  to  use  any  other 
medicine ;  for  we  thought,  if  he  ever  should  learn  to  spell  and  write 
correctly,  he  would  feel  very  badly  to  think  he  had  attempted  to 
practise  at  all. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands  in  the  Scalpel  estimate  of 
its  value.  In  all  intermittent  diseases,  whether  ague  and  fever,  or 
any  violent  pains  coming  on  at  a  regular  period  of  the  day  or  night,  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  and  called  neuralgia,  or  "  Tic  Doloreux,"  we 
know  of  nothing  that  will  with  such  certainty  equalize  the  circulation, 
and  so  prevent  the  attack,  as  quinine.  How  it  does  it,  we  neither 
know,  nor  probably  ever  shall  know.  As  Dr.  Hoyt  observes,  disease 
is  not  a  substance  ;  we  can  not  measure  it ;  it  is  not  a  fixed  quantity. 
We  know  that  quinine  does  stop  ninety-five  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
of  all  complaints  that  have  a  distinct  period  of  intermission,  and  that 
is  the  whole  of  the  matter.  Of  course,  if  the  person  remain  in  the 
same  place  in  which  he  took  the  ague  and  fever,  or  be  subjected  to 
the  same  exhausting  influences  that  produced  the  neuralgia,  he  is  only 
"  cured"  for  a  time  ;  the  disease  will  recur  again. 

It  is,  and  perhaps  justly,  said,  that  quinine  sometimes  produces 
deafness ;  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  this — but  what  then  ? — we 
must  administer  it,  nevertheless,  if  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
violence  of  disease  ;  for  it  is  the  only  remedy  that  cures  with  prompt- 
ness and  certainty  and  in  severe  cases  it  maybe  necessary  to  save 
lor  ague,  and  even  neuralgia,  will  kill,  by  bringing  on  other 
diseases,  and  by  loss  of  sleep.  It  must  be  given,  to  insure  its  effect, 
in  doses  large  enough  to  produce  ringing  in  the  ears,  often  from  four 
to  twenty  and  thirty  grains  at  a  dose,  before  it  will  produce  its  effect. 
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We  are  obliged  to  give  it  nevertheless,  for  we  know  no  other  way  of 
curing  these  diseases,  when  promptness  is  necessary.  Although  we 
enjoy  extraordinary  health,  and  have  never  taken  a  grain  of  mercury, 
nor  been  poisoned  with  green  tea,  coffee,  nor  tobacco,  for  many  years, 
still  we  have  been  obliged  on  two  occasions  to  take  heroic  doses  of 
medicine  ;  once  for  neuralgia,  existing  in  a  spot  the  size  of  a  five-cent 
piece  in  the  wrist-joint,  and  once  for  an  awful  attack  of  rheumatism 
of  the  selerotic  coat  (the  chief  investing  one)  of  the  eye-ball.  Both 
these  attacks  were  consequent  on  long  nights  of  watching  and  anxiety 
with  patients  severely  ill  after  operations.  We  endured  the  neuralgia 
for  a  fortnight,  during  which  we  had  not  more  than  two  hours  of  dis- 
turbed sleep  each  night.  When  it  had  become  a  question  whether  we 
could  endure  our  daily  labors  any  longer  without  sleep,  we  took  two 
ten-grain  doses  of  quinine,  one  at  four,  and  the  other  at  nine  o'clock 
P.M.  It  was  enough  to  produce  distinct  ringing  in  the  ears,  at  ten 
o'clock,  when  we  retired,  and  enjoyed  a  night's  rest  that  made  us 
thank  Heaven  for  the  beneficent  gift  of  quinine.  We  have  never  had 
it  since,  nor  has  the  least  deafness  followed  it.  Our  other  experience 
was  with  Laudanum,  for  the  disease  of  the  eye  already  mentioned  ; 
on  the  third  night,  (as  that  also  assumed  an  intermittent  form — but 
not  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  induce  us  to  select  quinine) — we  took 
one  hundred  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  laudanum ;  it  com- 
pletely checked  the  disease,  and  from  an  extreme  degree  of  agony, 
we  passed  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  awoke  free  from  pain  :  nor  did  we 
take,  or  require  any  more,  as  it  rapidly  declined  from  that  moment. 
Now  we  will  present,  in  closing,  one  other  case  of  the  efficacy  of 
quinine. 

A  child  of  six  years,  the  son  of  an  intimate  friend  who  had  required 
our  services  as  a  surgeon,  was  trundling  his  hoop  during  the  severe 
heats  of  August  some  few  years  since  at  West-Hoboken,  a  district 
where  very  grave  intermittent  and  the  severer  forms  of  fever  pre- 
vailed to  a  very  serious  extent.  His  attack  was  so  sudden  that  he 
actually  fell,  and  was  brought  into  the  house  and  laid  upon  the  bed, 
so  stupid  as  to  be  almost  speechless  ;  indeed,  he  soon  became  actually 
so,  and  lay  for  two  days  apparently  laboring  under  a  comatose  or 
apoplectic  condition  of  the  brain.  I  was  requested  to  see  him  with 
the  attending  physician,  who  had  used  various  remedies  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  disease  was  apoplectic  in  character.  After 
careful  inquiry  into  the  existing  state  of  the  prevailing  fever  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  unusual  circumstance  of  acute  apoplexy  sud- 
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denly  attacking  children,  I  concluded  the  case  to  be  one  of  instant 
prostration  of  the  motor  nerves  from  the  poisonous  effect  of  the 
miasm  of  the  swamp  upon  the  lungs,  transmitting  it  through  that- 
great  system  of  nerves  which  we  call  the  ganglionic,  and  which 
governs  all  the  great  internal  viscera  of  the  body.    The  reader  will 
observe  that  this  was  the  best  conclusion  I  could  form,  as  medi- 
cine is  not  a  science,  but  only  a  matter  of  rational  experiment.  The 
army-surgeons  of  Florida,  and  our  Southern  physicians,  have  indorsed 
these  views,  and  sustained  their  soundness  in  many  cases  of  epi- 
demics, by  giving  heroic  doses  of  quinine  in  a  vast  number  of  cases. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  worthy  the  name  of  a  remedy  before.    As  the 
child  was  but  six  years  old,  I  advised  the  use  of  two  doses  of  four 
grains  each,  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  regardless  of  any  possibly  ex- 
isting intermission  of  pulse  ;  for  there  seemed  to  be  none,  indeed,  we 
had  no  guide.    It  was  nothing  but  a  humane  and  rational  experiment ; 
half  an  hour  after  the  second  dose,  the  child  arose,  and  asked  why 
they  were  ringing  the  bells  ;  he  also  demanded  his  hoop — the  last  ob- 
ject of  consciousness  or  solicitude  when  the  poison  of  the  swamp,  and 
the  sun  (probably  both)  overcame  him,  and  he  fell  exhausted.  He 
had  no  further  attack,  and  no  bad  results  followed.    Of  those  who 
think  quinine  a  poison,  we  would  here  ask,  which  looks  the  most  like 
it,  the  disease  (whatever  that  may  be) — the  cause  of  the  attack  will 
answer  as  well — or  the  quinine  ?    If  our  readers  do  not  perceive 
our  true  motive  in  this  paper,  we  can  only  say,  we  are  sorry  to  be 
misunderstood :  we  wish  them  to  understand,  as  every  rational  and 
intelligent  man  and  woman  should,  the  true  and  legitimate  value  of 
these  great  agents,  when  given  according  to  the  best  experience 
we  possess,  in  curing  a  severe  class  of  diseases :  we  want  no  practice, 
especially  amongst  fools ;  but  we  do  not  wish  them  to  suppose  us  so 
stupid,  that  because  we  look  with  contempt  upon  the  absurd  assump- 
tions of  those  physicians  who  call  their  crude  theories  of  the  opera- 
tions of  medicine  a  science,  that  we  can  not  value  the  great  and 
useful  deductions  from  such  facts,  as  we  have  given  them,  especially 
when,  through  the  noble  volumes  of  statistics  of  our  army-surgeons, 
they  can  refer  to  them  by  thousands :  he  who  does  not  value  them,  is 
either  an  obstinate  man,  or  a  fool — which  is  about  the  same  thing. 

We  shall  pursue  the  subject  of  special  medicines  for  special  diseases 
in  our  next. 
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Art.  XXV. — TJie  Women  of  New- York ;  what  they  are,  and 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

Dear  Doctor  :  Having,  on  former  occasions,  been  allowed  a  cor- 
ner of  the  Scalpel,  I,  a  woman,  once  more  solicit  the  privilege  of 
addressing  a  few  lines  to  the  women  of  Xew-York.  I  say  women  of 
Xew-York,  although  I  am  aware  that  some  of  your  fair  readers  will 
frown  at  the  name,  it  having  been  pronounced  ungenteel  to  call  them 
by  any  other  name  than  "ladies  ;"  in  proof  of  which  assertion  I  will 
relate  an  amusing  remark  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  One  of  the 
children  being  asked,  who  were  first  at  the  sepulchre,  answered, 
Women.  "  You  must  not  say  so,"  said  the  teacher,  "  you  must  say 
ladies ;  it  is  not  genteel  to  say  women."  Xow  I  would  ask  whether 
the  word  lady  occurs  any  where  in  the  Bible  ?  The  females  who  are 
there  spoken  of,  were  women ;  most  of  them  holy,  humble,  modest 
women.  And  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  did  we  not  have  noble 
women  in  our  own  country,  who  often  hazarded  their  lives  for  their  fel- 
low-patriots ?  I,  for  one,  glory  in  the  thought  that  I  had  a  grandmother, 
a  true  woman,  who  fed  the  hungry  soldiers,  bound  up  their  wounds, 
and  hid'  them  in  her  house  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies.  She 
desired  not  the  title  of  lady,  but  thought  it  no  degradation  to  be  called 
as  she  frequently  was  in  those  primitive  days,  "  good  woman,"  although 
she  frequently  entertained  at  her  table,  Washington,  Lafayette,  Green, 
Lee,  Stirling,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  American  army,  as  well 
as  Clinton,  and  others  of  the  British  army,  (her  house  being  situated 
on  the  lines,  and  being  the  only  one  at  Fort  Lee,  where  she  resided, 
was  resorted  to  by  both  parties.)  She  was  a  woman,  and  I  derived 
my  ideas  of  what  woman  ought  to  be  from  her,  and  a  mother  who 
revered  her.  And  now  let  me  ask  you,  my  fair  countrywomen  of  the 
present  age,  women  of  Xew-York,  what  are  your  pursuits  ?  What 
are  you  living  for  ?  Do  you  seek  to  improve  your  minds,  and  become, 
as  God  and  nature  designed  you  to  be,  the  true  help-mates  of  man'/ 
Are  you  fitting  yourselves  to  assist  him  with  your  counsel,  to  lighten 
his  cares,  soothe  his  sorrows,  partake  of  his  joys,  and  become  that 
ministering  angel,  which  the  poet  so  feelingly  describes  : 

44  0  Woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 
When  pain  and  sickness  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 
YOL.  XT. — NO.  III.  12 
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Women  of  New- York,  it  is  yours  to  set  an  example  to  all  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  our  country.  To  the  great  Metropolis  all  eyes 
are  turned  for  examples,  and  what  do  they  behold  ?  How  stands  the 
matter  to-day  ?  As  a  female  born  and  bred  in  New- York,  I  have  had 
ample  scope  for  observation,  and  I  blush  to  say,  fashion  and  frivolity 
are  the  chief  pursuits  of  most  of  our  sex.  "Walk  through  our  principal 
thoroughfares,  and  you  will  see  delicate  creatures  with  pale  faces 
dressed  in  silks  and  satins  fit  only  for  the  ball-room,  trailing  on  the 
dirty  pavement,  and  stained  with  the  filth  of  the  streets.  Hats,  or 
what  are  called  such,  loaded  with  flowers,  feathers,  and  beads,  fit  only 
to  adorn  an  Indian  squaw.  Hoops  so  large  as  to  make  their  wearers 
look  quite  deformed,  and  a  nuisance  in  a  pew  or  an  omnibus  ;  paper- 
soled  shoes,  exposed  arms  and  chests,  and  every  thing  else  in  keeping 
with  this  most  ridiculous  display.  Why,  we  have  become  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  those  very  nations  whose  fashions  we  profess  to  copy,  but 
in  reality  caricature.  What  with  them  is  carriage  costume,  we 
parade  in  the  streets.  "  Ladies  "  in  Paris  and  London  always  walk 
in  thick  shoes  and  plain  dresses.  If  we  were  seen  in  the  streets  of 
those  cities,  decked  out  in  lace  and  jewelry  as  we  are  here,  we  should 
be  taken  for  the  lower  order  of  the  community.  There  is  a  beautiful 
fitness  in  things,  which  every  one  who  would  be  thought  a  woman  ot 
correct  taste  must  remember.  Let  the  past  time  suffice  for  this  folly, 
and  let  the  future  show  to  the  world  a  better  state  of  things  among 
us.  Women  of  New-York,  take  your  stand  on  higher  ground ;  you 
were  not  created  to  be  mere  toys  for  men.  Remember  what  Madame 
de  Stael  said  to  Bonaparte,  when  he  asked  her  what  he  should  do  for 
the  happiness  of  France.  "  Instruct  the  mothers  of  the  French  peo- 
ple," said  she.  An  answer  more  full  of  wisdom  could  not  have  been 
given,  and  does  not  this  apply  in  full  force  to  the  mothers  of  our  coun- 
try ?  We  are  a  free  people,  and  if  we  wish  to  remain  so,  it  can  only 
be  through  the  wisdom  of  succeeding  generations.  Mothers  are  the 
artists  who  are  to  work  upon  the  great  canvas  of  creation,  who  are 
to  lay  the  colors,  and  bring  out  the  proper  prop6rtions  of  the  figures 
to  be  portrayed  on  it.  They  are  the  sculptors,  who  are  to  hew  from 
the  rough  block,  the  beautiful  and  graceful  form  which  all  eyes  ad- 
mire. Can  there  be  a  more  noble  occupation?  Can  there  be  a  hap- 
pier employment  ?  Women  of  New-York,  gird  yourselves  to  the 
task,  commence  in  the  earliest  period  of  infancy  the  training  which 
will  produce  the  future  men  and  women  acceptable  to  tlie  Creator, 
and  honorable  to  your  memory  when  you  die.    Sow  the  young  heart 
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with  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  they  will  spring  up  and  bear  rich  fruit. 
Commence  the  education  of  your  children  while  they  are  yet  in  the 
cradle ;  by  your  looks  and  actions,  teach  them  to  be  loving,  gentle, 
and  obedient.  Children  are  keen  observers ;  if  they  see  the  counten- 
ance of  her  they  love  to  look  upon,  deformed  by  passion,  and  hear  the 
voice  which  should  be  full  of  music,  loud  and  angry,  they  will  soon 
show  by  their  cries  of  passion  and  violent  gesticulations  that  the 
lesson  has  been  learned.  Education  does  not  consist  in  a  mere  routine 
of  studies,  in  learning  the  necessary  branches  of  science,  in  playing 
skillfully  upon  some  instrument  of  music,  in  moving  gracefully  through 
the  mazes  of  the  dance.  All  these  may  and  should  be  taugh^but  the 
great  business  of  educating  the  heart,  is  the  proper  province  of  the 
mother ;  her  influence  is  all-important.  It  is  with  her  that  the  most 
impressible  years  of  life  are  passed,  it  is  from  her  lips  the  first  import- 
ant truths  are  received  ;  her  word  is  then  undoubted.  She  must  there- 
fore be  careful  to  inculcate  sentiments  that  will  be  worthy  of  the 
future  man.  The  strictest  morality  must  be  insisted  upon,  a  proper 
regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  a  profound  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  restraining  the  passions,  a  strict  regard  to  honesty  in  the 
smallest  matters,  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  all  this  must  be 
taught  by  mothers,  and  if  they  fulfill  their  duty,  their  children  will 
go  forth  on  the  stage  of  life  with  firm  principles ;  and  they  will,  as 
every  truly  noble  and  estimable  man  has  done,  attribute  their  success 
in  life,  and  the  respect  and  regard  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  the  early 
training  of  their  devoted  mothers.  Is  not  this  sufficient  inducement 
for  you,  my  countrywomen,  to  abandon  those  paltry  objects  which 
now  engage  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  your  sex  in  this  city,  and 
will  you  not  seek  to  qualify  yourselves  for  such  great  and  important 
results  as  must  ensue  from  the  proper  education  of  your  children  ? 

J.  D. 


Our  medical  exchanges  are,  as  usual,  filled  with  vast  numbers  of 
'*  cases" — most  of  them  u  cured"  by  some  extraordinary  kind  of  dos- 
ing, and  generally  related  with  a  profusion  of  theory  and  speculation 
and  in  very  bad  English  and  excruciating  grammar.  Most  of  the 
writers  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  intellectual  diabetes.  The  wordy  ques- 
tionings and  compliments  to  each  other  at  the  weekly  pow-wows  of  the 
Pathological  Society,  with  the  numerous  unmeaning  and  absurd  ex- 
planations, may  be  aptly  called  diabetes  mellitus. 
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Dollar  Articles. — The  editor  of  the  Scalpel,  Dr.  Dixon,  affirms  that  he  "  never 
received  a  dollar  in  his  life  for  any  article  contributed  to  the  secular  or  professional 
press."  He  omits  to  state  whether  any  of  his  articles  was  worth  a  dollar.  We  have 
certainly  seen  a  number  of  them  which  would  have  been  hard  bargains  at  any  price. — 

Philadelphia  Presbyterian. 

"  The  Presbyterian  is  rather  severe  upon  Dr.  D. ;  but  we  must  confess  that  it  is 
no  more  severe  than  just.  Those  who  really  know  the  Doctor  only  wonder  that  any 
body  prints  such  balderdash  as  he  writes,  even  when  it  is  furnished  gratuitously.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  him  are  well  aware  that  in  his  private  conversation  he  is  even 
more  vulgar  and  offensive  than  in  his  articles." — New- York  Ledger. 

We  feel  grieved  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bonner ;  a  gentleman  whose  liberal  and  enlightened  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  .literature  and  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation  are 
familiar  to  most  of  our  citizens.  Our  review  of  his  chaste  and  class- 
ical weekly,  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  very  unamiable  feelings 
in  the  Christian  bosom  of  that  enlightened  gentleman ;  we  must  in- 
clude in  our  apology  the  sagacious  and  pious  editor  of  the  Presby- 
terian, with  whom  Mr.  Bonner  unites  in  the  effort  to  repay  us  for  our 
article  on  "the  Religious  Press." 

We  respectfully  tender  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  our  humble  apologies  for 
the  naughty  review,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  contrition,  we  present  our 
readers  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  same  number  in  which  he  ad- 
ministers his  rebuke :  doubtless  a  judicious  course  of  such  elevating 
literature  will  tend  to  improve  the  morals  and  manners  of  our  young 
people,  for  which  Mr.  Bonner  evinces  such  paternal  solicitude. 

We  extract  from  an  original  tale,  by  a  very  celebrated  lady  con- 
tributor, entitled  "  The  Doom  of  Deville,  or  the  Maiden's  Vow,"  by 
the  author  of  the  "  Bride  of  an  Evening,"  "  The  Hidden  Hand,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

"  It  was  near  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  late  in  the  month  of  September,  1755,  that 
Lieutenant  Orville  Deville,  a  young  officer  of  Braddock's  provincial  corps,  urged  his 
weary  war-horse  up  the  steep  western  ascent  of  the  1  Ridge  of  Spears/  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  western  part  of  old  Mary- 
land. 

"  Behind  him,  at  some  short  distance,  rode  toilsomely  his  faithful  servant,  Nero. 
M  As  they  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain  an  upward-glancing  ray  of  the  sun, 
striking  full  upon  them,  brought  out  each  individual  of  the  group  in  distinct  relief. 
******* 
"  The  young  soldier  seemed  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age.    His  figure  was 
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tall  and  finely  proportioned ;  his  features  were  cast  in  the  purest  classic  mould ;  his 
complexion  was  fair  as  that  of  the  fairest  lady ;  his  clustering  curls  were  of  a  pale 
golden  color,  and  his  dark  eyes  were  fringed  with  lashes  of  the  same  delicate  bright 
hue.  This  really  beautiful  countenance  was  saved  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
effeminacy  by  the  whole  character  of  its  expression  ;  by  the  flash  of  the  falcon  eyes, 
the  curve  of  the  eagle  nose,  the  curl  of  the  short  upper  lip,  the  upward  protrusion  of 
the  well-turned  chin,  the  stately  carriage  of  the  head,  the  erect  position  of  the  body, 
and  in  short,  by  the  general  and  unmistakable  air  of  conscious  strength,  invincible 
courage,  and  almost  insufferable  arrogance  that  distinguished  his  whole  bearing.  He 
wore  the  blue  and  buff  uniform  of  the  provincials,  and  sat  on  his  chestnut  thorough- 
bred with  the  stately  grace  of  a  prince  of  the  blood." 

*  -    *  s  *  ■  ♦  -    ♦    -  *♦  ♦ 

"  When,  just  at  that  instant,  a  blinding  glare  of  lightning  seemed  to  set  the  whole 
heavens  and  earth  in  flames,  and  a  deafening  peal  of  thunder  broke  and  rolled 
crashing  down  the  abyss  of  space,  followed  by  a  sudden  darkness  that  seemed  to  have 
swallowed  up  all  nature  in  original  night  and  chaos  ! 

"  For  a  full  minute  the  young  soldier  remained  transfixed  to  the  spot. 

"  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  equestrian  hunter,  through  storm  and  darkness,  gloom 
and  deadly  peril,  had  reached  his  side  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  thunder  had  rolled  away, 
and  howled  itself  to  death  in  the  distance,  and  the  black  cloud  was  lifted  

"  Orville  Deville  looked  up,  and  saw  with  astonishment,  in  the  person  of  the  sup- 
posed huntsman — a  young  girl,  a  beautiful,  wild  creature,  well  mounted  on  a  spirited 
black  horse,  accoutred,  cap-a-pie,  as  a  huntress,  and  attended  by  a  pack  of  staunch 
hounds. 

"  For  a  moment  the  young  soldier  stood  gazing  in  silent  admiration. 

"Yes  !  For  she  who,  thus  ominously  heralded  by  lightning  and  thunder,  had  sud- 
denly broken  upon  his  sight,  was  beautiful,  beyond  possibility  of  comparison  with  any 
woman  whom  he  had  ever  before  gazed  upon." 

******* 

M  She  was  a  brilliant  brunette,  of  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  a  slight, 
elegant,  and  graceful  form,  that  sat  her  horse  with  equal  ease  and  command.  Her  fea- 
tures were  irregular,  as  those  of  every  characteristic  or  bewitching  face  must  neces- 
sarily be  ;  her  complexion  was  of  a  warm,  rich  olive,  ripening  into  a  ruddy  bloom 
upon  the  round  cheeks ;  her  shining  hair,  her  flashing  eyes,  quaintly  curved  eye-brows, 
and  long  eye-lashes  seemed  intensely  black.  But  that  which  gave  individual  character 
to  the  enchanting  face  was  this  combination — eyes  too  full  of  lightning,  and  lips  too 
plump  and  red,  indicating  a  nature  at  once  tender  and  spirited,  loving  and  fiery ;  one 
of  those  characters  that  seldom  or  ever  follow  a  common-place  career,  or  fill  an  ordi- 
nary station  ;  one  who,  according  to  circumstances,  may  become  devoted  and  heroic, 
or  sensual  and  vindictive ;  that  may  be  developed,  in  this  world,  into  heroes  or  into 
criminals,  and  become  in  the  next — angels  or  devils. 

M  The  costume  of  this  beautiful  wfld  creature  was  picturesque.  A  riding-habit  of 
black  merino  fitted  perfectly  her  elegant  figure ;  a  riding-hat  of  black  felt,  adorned 
with  one  black  plume,  shaded  her  sparkling  face ;  gray%gauntlcts  with  deep  cuffs,  re- 
cently donned,  covered  her  hands.    From  the  right  side  saddle-horn  hung  a  game-bag 
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well  filled,  and  the  silver  pipe  whose  sounds  had  preceded  her  approach.  Lastly,  in  her 
right  hand  she  carried  a  light  fowling-piece." 

"  He  had  been  standing  there,  gazing  upon  her  beautiful  form  in  its  attitude  of  care- 
less ease  and  grace,  her  hands  clasped  over  her  knees,  her  stately  head  raised,  her  rich 
black  tresses  partly  gathered  into  a  knot  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  partly  escaped, 
and  rippling  in  dishevelled  ringlets  down  each  blushing  cheek,  her  glowing,  humid  lips 
apart,  her  dark,  languishing  eyes  fixed — even  while  she  answered  him — upon  the  heaven 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

"Her  enticing  beauty,  her  innocent  disclosures,  her  unconscious  ardor,  the  solitude, 
the  opportunity,  the  temptation,  all  were  too  potent  for  the  principles  of  our  unstable 
youth.  One  moment's  hesitation,  given  to  two  restraining  powers — to  fidelity  on  the 
one  hand  and  bashfulness  on  the  other — and  then,  drawing  his  breath  hard,  he  stealth- 
ily crept  towards  her,  dropped  at  her  feet,  possessed  himself  of  her  hand,  pressed 
closer  to  her  side,  sought  her  eyes,  and  breathing  quickly  and  fiercely,  whispered  : 

'  "  Lionne  !  Lionne !  Lionne !  I  am  here  in  answer  to  that  cry  of  your  heart, 
Lionne  !  I  am  he  whom  you  need  !  I  am  your  own  !  I  love  you  !  I  am  at  your 
feet  !    Look  at  me  !' 

"  With  a  rebounding  spring  that  rang  sharply  upon  the  rocks,  she  sprang  upon  her 
feet,  and  stood  gazing  upon  him  in  wild  affright. 

"  His  words,  his  warm,  quick,  fierce  breath,  his  gaze,  his  tone,  his  touch  had  been  a 
revelation  to  the  wild  mountain  maiden — had  thrilled  every  fibre  of  her  ardent,  sensi- 
tive frame — had  filled  her  soul  with  delight  and  terror. 

"  He  softly  arose,  and  extended  his  arms  towards  her,  pleading — '  Lionne  !  Lionne  V 
in  tones  as  soft  and  witching  as  the  notes  of  Orpheus'  lute. 

"  She  stood  in  the  attitude  of  suspended  flight,  covertly  watching  him  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye." 

After  this  interesting  scene,  the  two  artless  young  creatures  run  off 
and  get  married,  and,  in  due  time,  Mrs.  Lionne  discovers  that  Master 
Orville  had  another  wife  ! 

Verily  we  shall  have  to  hand  over  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  and  his  heroes 
and  heroines  to  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents.   We  are  afraid  his  intellectual  "  Lantern  "  is  getting  dim. 


LlMRERGER  CHEESE. 

Tins  delectable,  delicate  dainty,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  admirers 
of  lager  bier,  and  smoked  eels,  and  meerschaums,  has  become  a  great 
nuisance  to  the  olfactories  of  travellers  on  the  Rhine.  Notices  are 
conspicuously  placed  on  the  steamboats  that:  "If  any  person  shall 
)><•  found  i<»  have  Limberger  cheese,  old  rags,  or  any  other  filthy  arti- 
cle in  their  possession,  it  will  be  taken  from  them  and  thrown  into  the 
river." 
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A  Letter  of  Encouragement. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1st,  1859. 

Dear  Doctor  :  Your  glorious  journal  comes  regularly  to  hand  : 
many  thanks  for  it.  What  a  world  of  progress  we  live  in  !  From 
the  clergyman  who  once  preached  the  devil  and  his  cloven  foot,  but 
who  now  drapes  his  subject  in  courtly  language,  lest  his  hearers  should 
discover  their  own  likeness,  down  to  the  poor  pill-peddler  who  now  de- 
mands the  title  of  professor  as  only  dignified  enough  for  his  calling, 
we  are  constantly  meeting  with  new  developments  of  men's  nature. 
Stereotyped  moralities,  attenuated  theories,  and  absurd  hypotheses 
meet  the  eye  and  ear  in  our  books,  in  law,  divinity,  and  physic. 
While  the  growing  disregard  of  natural  laws  and  the  abuse  of  the  body 
is  decreasing  the  physical  stature  and  bodily  health  of  the  race,  and 
hypocrisy  is  the  rule  of  action,  and  a  manly  love  of  truth  the  exception, 
we  are  ever  looking  back :  and  yet  we  doubt  whether  the  world  ever 
contained  any  more  true  courage  than  it  does  now  ;  we  are  con- 
stantly mourning  for  the  good  old  times,  never  dreaming  that  the  men 
of  those  times,  to  whom  we  look  with  reverence,  could  not  have  grap- 
pled with  the  ideas  of  the  present  age,  and  that  greater  and  better  men 
are  met  with  in  every  path  we  tread. 

The  visionary  of  the  preceding  age  is  the  practical  man  of  this  ;  and 
the  longest  life  of  an  original  man,  scarcely  enables  a  tithe  of  the  world 
to  appreciate  his  true  character.  Thus  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
men  will  refer  to  your  Scalpel,  as  containing  great  ideas  upon  great 
subjects,  though  in  its  greatest  and  best  efforts,  it  is  now  considered 
by  many  but  as  enunciating  the  radical  notions  of  an  eccentric  enthu- 
siast. But  never  mind ;  I  think  you  can  afford  it ;  you  write  as  though 
you  eat  and  sleep  well ;  remember  that  every  man  who  makes  his 
mark  is  ahead  of  his  day ;  it  is  an  honor  rather  than  otherwise  to 
be  looked  upon  with  fear  by  a  profession,  one  of  whose  leaders  gravely 
inquires  in  the  "  Academy  of  Medicine "  what  the  world  has  to  do 
with  the  elucidation  of  medical  science,  and  another  desires  the  exclu- 
sion of  reporters  from  their  meetings,  because  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession will  suffer  from  its  published  deliberations.  But  the  worl  1  is 
surely  as  wise  as  the  doctors,  and  if  they  are  bo  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at,  why  do  not  they  do  and  say  something  at  which  people  can  not 
laugh  ? 

Respect  for  our  parents  is  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  nature 
as  well  as  of  religion ;  but  we  are  not  called  upon  to  bewail  the  "good 
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old  times,"  because  they  lived  in  them  ;  each  age  expands  itself  over 
the  last,  and  that  the  great  battle  of  life  among  thinking  men  is  but 
the  combat  between  the  narrow  prejudices  and  ideas  of  a  narrow  time, 
and  the  slow  gaining  theories  of  a  better  time  coming. 

Those  good  old  times  when  kings  lived  without  carpets,  and  had  not 
learned  to  look  through  glass  ;  when  heresy  met  a  sharp  and  sudden 
death  at  the  block  or  stake  ;  when  tongues  were  tied,  thought  shackled, 
and  truth  crushed ;  when  he  who  sat  on  a  throne  to-day  amid  the  ex- 
alting hosannas  of  his  people,  heard  the  same  multitude  exulting  oyer 
his  crucifixion  on  the  next ;  those  times  may  have  been  better  than 
these :  but  I  believe  that  the  best  and  brightest  of  all  ages  has  dawned, 
and  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  God-given  talent  shall  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  indorsement  of  a  medical  academy  ;  and  that  people  will 
look  with  astonishment  at  the  day  when  a  medical  diploma  entitled  a 
man  to  destroy  human  life,  without  questioning  the  exercise  of  his  in- 
tellectual ability,  when  he  could  not  use  his  native  language  without 
constant  errors,  such  as  would  disgrace  a  school-boy. '  The  pages  of 
our  medical  journals  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  opinion. 

We  are  too  much  inclined  to  fall  into  the  slough  of  despond,  and 
leave  to  fate  the  task  of  helping  those  who  are  struggling  with  the  ut- 
terance of  ideas,  too  big  for  those  who  hear  them.  Let  us  avoid  this 
mistake,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  any  name  that  timid  conserva- 
tives may  bestow  upon  us.  It  matters  nothing,  for  much  as  they  may 
feel  inclined  to  deny  it,  these  same  sticklers  for  established  rights 
would,  if  the  most  perfect  man,  the  Saviour  of  mankind  again  appeared 
amongst  them,  term  him  a  dangerous  radical,  and  his  apostles  disor- 
ganizes. Go  on  then  in  your  bold  and  glorious  course.  Here  in  San 
Francisco  there  are  many  who  know  how  to  appreciate  your  journal ; 
and  no  matter  what  "  the  profession  "  may  say,  it  is  destined  to  occupy 
a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  which  he  only  can  hope  to  reach,  who 
shall  be  as  bold  and  as  true  to  mankind  as  you  have  proved  yourself 
to  be.  % 

Your  review  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Cooper,  for  the  terrible  abuse  of  his 
professional  character  by  that  dreadful  operation  you  so  fearlessly  re- 
buked in  your  last  number,  has  stamped  your  journal  as  the  truly  in- 
dependent and  fearless  advocate  of  conservative  surgery  and  humanity. 
You  have  before  you,  I  hope,  a  long  and  glorious  career  ;  here,  it  is 
useless  to  decry  your  efforts  ;  all  your  opponents  can  do  is  to  be  silent ; 
I  be  people  are  with  you,  and  it  reflects  disgrace  upon  those  who  oppose 
you.  II. 
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Selections  from  Favorite  Prescriptions  of  Eminent  Living  American  Practitioners. 
By  Horace  Green,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  in — "The 
New-York  Medical  College."-  200  pp.    Price,  $1.80. 

It  has  been  very  wisely  said,  by  a  distinguished  scholar,  that 
"  errors  are  propagated  by  books."  We  regret,  exceedingly,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  notice  the  present  work,  for  we  feel  assured,  it  can 
neither  add  to  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Green,  nor  be  of  any  benefit  to 
the  conscientious  practitioner  pursuing  his  vocation  according  to  the 
rich  suggestions  of  modern  physiology  and  science,  necessary  to  be 
followed  by  every  man  who  would  cure  disease,  if  possible,  without 
resorting  to  empiricism,  or  theoretical  physicking. 

To  a  person  justly  appreciating  the  responsibilities  of  a  scientific 
medical  attendant ;  to  one  realizing  the  industry,  the  unceasing  ob- 
servation, and  the  power  of  generalization  and  induction  necessary,  in 
order  to  practise  honestly  our  arduous  and  therapeutically  uncertain 
profession,  we  can  not  possibly  conceive  any  thing  more  degrading 
and  humiliating  than  the  use  of  such  a  work  in  prescribing  for  the  sick ; 
the  author,  a  Professor  in  a  Medical  College,  sends  forth  this  book  osten- 
sibly to  aid  the  young  practitioner  in  prescribing.  This  is  too  bald  a 
pretense  for  any  person  of  common-sense  to  make  ;  it  is  for  the  use  of 
ignorant  persons  only ;  none  other  will  consult  its  pages.  It  is  an  induce- 
ment to  administer  drugs  in  the  most  empirical  maimer.  The  work  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  prescriptions,  laid  down  to  cure  disease  in  its  different 
forms.  It  is  a  book  which  many  ignorant  laymen,  who  love  to  meddle 
with  physic,  and  give  it  to  all  who  will  take  it,  will  use  for  the  speci- 
fic treatment  of  diseases.  Literature  of  this  description  does  more  to 
injure  the  rising  generation  of  practitioners,  than  can  easily  be  ima- 
gined by  the  general  reader,  unaware  of  the  herds  that  flock  annually 
to  our  medical  schools,  most  of  them  without  the  slightest  prepara- 
tory education,  and  too  often  lacking  the  ordinary  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  succeed  in  the  humblest  calling  in  life.  Dr.  Green's  book 
bears  internal  evidence  in  abundance  that  it  was  written  for  such  men. 
Some  of  the  prescriptions  are  so  complicated  and  absurd,  that  he  might 
as  well  have  recommended  decoctions,  made  from  boiling  the  saddle- 
bags of  an  ancient  practitioner.  There  is  one  great  principle  the 
author  must  certainly  have  forgotten,  otherwise  he  would  have  com- 
mitted his  manuscript  to  the  flames  rather  than  permit  it  to  go  forth 
on  a  career  so  dangerous  and  destructive.    We  commend  it  to  the 
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Emeritus  Professor,  and  we  hope  his  next  literary  effort  will  display 
a  little  more  originality,  and  less — love  of  money.  Dr.  Laycock, 
in  a  late  beautiful  work  on  Medical  Observation  says  :  "  No  diseased 
individual  is  exactly  like  another  individual ;  nor,  in  the  same,  is 
the  condition  of  one  day  like  the  condition  of  another.  It  is  a  mere 
assumption  that  they  are."  Query.  If  Prof.  Laycock  is  correct,  what 
is  to  become  of  Dr.  Green's  prescriptions  ? 


Editorial  Philanthropy  and  Medical  Learning. 

We  intend,  some  time,  to  publish  a  batch  of  our  letters.  It  is  com- 
forting to  know  how  well  we  are  esteemed  by  some  of  our  brethren : 
if  we  attended  to  a  tythe  of  their  requests,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
have  four  pair  of  hands,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  heads.  One 
writes  us  a  letter  of  four  pages,  describing  minutely,  his  temperament, 
and  personal  and  mental  attractions,  actually  accompanied  with  his 
portrait,  and  better  yet,  with  a  dollar  note !  and  desires  us  to  find 
him  a  wife  of  suitable  age,  and  physiologically  adapted  to  him.  We 
shall  look  about  for  friend  "  Oscar,"  and  report  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while we  have  invested  the  dollar  in  the  bivalve,  but  he  must  not  ex- 
pect too  much  ;  an  old  hen  for  a  stew  costs  us  a  dollar,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cooking. 

Another  writes  us,  from  one  of  the  Southern  States,  a  letter  of 
eight  pages,  detailing  the  frequency  of  rectal  diseases,  their  great  im- 
portance, and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  made  by  curing  them.  He 
frankly  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  this  department  of  surgery,  assuring 
us  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  industry  on  his  part,  but  because  the 
surgical  professor  in  his  college,  did  not  give  a  single  lecture  on  the 
subject,  "  and  there  were  no  monographs  to  be  bought."  He  mo- 
destly desires,  "  An  accurate  detail  of  our  method  of  treating  these 
diseases — with  diagrams  of  our  instruments,  and  such  prescriptions  as 
we  find  serviceable" — when  he  will  use  them,  and  "  send  us  an  ac- 
count of  his  cases  for  publication."  We  sent  this  modest  gentleman, 
by  express,  a  large  old  worn-out  sponge,  which  had  been  used  foryears, 
to  remove  blood-stains  from  our  office  oil-cloth,  and  a  well-worn  old 
hoc  ;  recommending  him  to  wear  the  former  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  to  commence  a  vigorous  use  of  the  latter  on  his  neighbor's  cot- 
ton-field, as  the  best  cure  for  his  ignorance  and  laziness. 


Ludicrous  Speech  of  a  Mountebank. 
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Ludicrous  Speech  of  a  Mountebank. 
Poor  old  Chabert,  the  Fire-King,  is  dead.  He  made  his  debut 
here  as  a  Cholera  doctor  in  1832,  after  he  had  for  some  time  amused 
the  public  by  crawling  into  a  hot  oven,  and  cooking  a  steak.  He 
will  now  have  a  chance  to  test  his  capacity  elsewhere.  He  kept  a 
great  collection  of  tape-worms  in  Grand  street  at  his  door,  and  our 
readers  will  remember  a  grave  account  of  his  anti-consumptive  snail 
sweetmeats  in  one  of  our  past  numbers.  It  seems,  however,  that  it 
wouldn't  save  him,  for  he  died  of  consumption.  The  following  is  a 
literal  account  of  an  harangue  of  his  to  an  audience,  defending  his 
pretensions  to  take  Prussic  acid  : 

"  Missare  shareman,  I  shall  aggree  with  de  two  speakers  just  spok.  We  lose  all — 
ever  ting;  not  by  de  press,  but  by  de  dam  Monsieur  Lance.  Ever  ting  is  change.  I 
go  on  several  year  with  my  operashuns.  I  pareform,  and  pareform,  and  pareform, 
and  every  body  say  I  great  chemist — I  great  king  of  de  fire.  Den  come  Monsieur 
Lance.  He  say,  '  You  be  dam ;  you  no  chemist ;  you  no  king  of  de  fire  ;  you  hum- 
bug, impostare.'  He  say,  '  You  no  take  prussy-ass — you  can  not  save  dog  from  prussy- 
ass.'  I  talk  big,  shallange  him,  tell  him,  '  Come  and  see.'  I  advertise  my  benefits  He 
go  to  magistrate  day  before,  at  the  street  of  the  Bow.  He  want  to  know  what  dey  do 
to  him  if  he  kill  Chabert.  He  say,  be  dam  if  he  no  give  it  to  me,  by  gar,  if  I  take. 
De  people  come  to  de  room  by  tousands.  I  have  nevare  seen  so  sharp  people  before. 
Tousands  could  not  come  in.  I  get  upon  de  table  and  I  say,  '  Ghentlemen,  avery  ting 
dat  is  promise  shall  be  done.  If  you  want  to  see  how  to  reseest  fire,  you  must  come 
to  de  fire  king.  Dare  is  no  juggling  here — no  tricks — it  is  all  seance.'  Den  one  man 
speak  up  to  me,  and  he  say,  '  Here  is  Monsieur  Wakley.'  Down  I  shump  among  de 
crowt,  and  knock  dem  down  to  get  to  him  before  he  should  be  see  by  de  company.  I 
6ay,  '  Ah,  ha !  how  you  do,  sare  ?'  I  give  him  one  gentle  nodge  by  de  arm  and  one 
sidle  wid  my  head,  for  him  to  go  out  wid  me.  He  say,  1  Ah,  ah  !  how  are  you,  Mr. 
Chabert  ?  No,  no.'  And  de  dam  fellow  laugh  at  me,  and  no  go ;  and  he  stink  of 
prussy-ass  enough  to  poison  de  whole  town.  So  I  go  out  by  mysel,  and  stop  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  tink  wedder  I  shall  run  away  or  go  back  again.  But  de  dam 
Velch,  he  got  all  de  money  from  de  cash-taker,  so  I  got  nothing  by  go,  and  I  see  what 
I  get  by  come  back  agin.  In  I  come,  den,  and  get  upon  de  table  once  more,  and  bring 
Yelch  wid  me.  Velch  speaks  to  company.  He  tell  them  I  no  promise  to  take  prussy- 
ass  ;  dat  I  shall  try  it  upon  de  dogs.  Den  up  come  Monsieur  Lance.  He  say,  1  Is  dat 
advertisement  yours,  Monsieur  Chabert  ?'  I  say,  1  Yease.'  He  say,  '  Yare  well,  vare 
well.  Here  you  say  you  reap  all  your  pareformances.'  Den  he  say,  1  Are  you  ever 
take  prussy-ass  in  dis  room  ?'  I  see  his  scheme  at  vonce,  so  I  say,  4  Excuse  me  sare.' 
De  stupid  company  den  make  a  great  noise,  and  call  out,  'Sheet — impostare.'  '  Xo, 
no,'  he  say,  '  me  no  excuse  you.  You  advertise  to  repeat  your  parcformance  to-day. 
If  you  ever  take  prussy-ass  you  bound  to  take  it  now.'  Dare  he  catch  me.  De  com- 
pany make  great  noise  agin.  De  Lance  say  he  have  nothing  but  prussy-ass.  He  verv 
civil,  very  polite,  I  most  say ;  but  de  uproar  of  de  people  so  great  dat  I  go  out  of  de 
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room  to  get  de  tickets  to  make  Velch  give  back  de  money.  I  stay  out  long  time  ;  den 
de  people  come  after  me,  and  dey  drive  me  down  stairs  out  of  de  house,  and  I  run 
into  de  coal  cellar  to  hide  mysel ;  and  den  dey  say  I  so  hot  I  set  on  fire  de  coal,  and 
burn  down  de  great  Argyl  room.  Ah,  ah ;  so  I  keep  quiet  some  time,  and  den  I  make 
friends  with  you.  Our  cause  is  all  de  same.  We  are  all  seantific  doctors  together. 
We  all  live  by  de  poobleck  togeder.    Some  of  you  ave  been  expose  ;  I  end." 


Death  from  Chloroform:. 

,  There  has  been  another  death  from  Chloroform,  administered  at 
Bellevue,  for  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  by  two 
young  and  inexperienced  surgeons,  lately  appointed  to  that  institution. 
The  patient  was  a  very  intemperate  woman,  and  had  consequently  had 
her  life-force,  or  that  power  by  which  the  human  body  resists  all  ex- 
terior injuries,  whether  mechanical,  or  poisonous  in  the  shape  of  medi- 
cine, much  lowered  by  constant  intemperance ;  consequently,  like 
people  poisoned  by  tobacco,  coffee,  or  opium,  she  was  an  unfit  subject 
for  chloroform. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  that  she  died  from  the  effects  of  chloro- 
form, but  acquitted  the  physicians  of  all  blame  !  "What  impertinence 
is  this  !  A  couple  of  surgical  goslings,  utterly  incapable  from  want  of 
experience,  are  appointed  to  prescribe  for  and  perform  the  most  im- 
portant surgical  operations  on  human  beings  ;  they  give  a  couple  of 
ounces  or  more,  of  a  most  powerful  and  unmanageable  agent  for  pro- 
ducing the  highest  degree  of  nerve  stupor  on  a  poor  wretch  brought 
below  the  life-point  by  vile  liquor,  and  she  dies.  A  jury  of  laborers 
and  shoemakers  inform  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city,  its  physicians, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  students,  that  they  were  to  be  held  entirely 
blameless  !  What  outrageous  insolence  !  We  have  repeatedly  urged 
on  our  fellow-practitioners  the  danger  of  using  chloroform,  especially 
in  our  public  charities,  on  the  wretched  victims  of  intemperance,  whose 
power  of  resisting  depressing  agents  is  often  below  the  life-point :  and 
we  have  loudly  proclaimed  the  inhumanity  of  appointing  young  men, 
just  from  the  schools,  to  these  posts  of  responsibility,  that  should  only 
be  given  as  a  reward  to  industry  and  merit ;  but  it  is  of  no  avail.  No- 
thing will  ever  amend  the  evil  but  an  entirely  new  method  of  appoint- 
ing the  surgeons.  Public  "  concours  "  andthe  defense  of  a  thesis,  as  in 
France,  should  alone  entitle  the  successful  surgeon  to  the  honor.  Our 
surgical  goslings  are  no  doubt  highly  gratified  by  the  indorsement  of 
theil  medical  character  by  a  Bellevue  coroner's  jury.  It  is  about  on  a 
par  in  dignity  witli  a  medical  diploma. 


The  Surgical  Gosli?igs  of  Bellevae. 
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The  Surgical  Goslings  of  Bellevue. 
Avery  amusing,  had  it  not  been  a  very  cruel  exhibition,  lately  took 
place  in  the  operating  theatre  at  Bellevue.  A  man  was  to  be  cut  for 
stone  in  the  bladder,  and  the  young  surgeon,  whose  maiden  operation 
it  was,  and  whose  want  of  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  drunken- 
ness, in  killing  a  poor  woman  by  Chloroform  we  have  chronicled  in  this 
number,  made  a  clinical  oration  to  the  students  touching  the  excel- 
lence of  the  lateral  operation,  which  he  said  "he  always  preferred,'' 
for  the  reason  that  it  admitted  such  facilities  in  rapidly  withdrawing 
the  stone.  He  got  through  with  the  incision,  which  is  very  simple,  with 
tolerable  success,  and  then  seizing  the  forceps,  he  began  to  fish  for  the 
stone,  giving  the  audience  to  understand  that  the  great  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  lateral  operation  would  insure  success  on  the  first  effort. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  ;  he  fished  and  poked,  and  poked  and  fished  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  kept  up  a  running  comment  on  his  stupid  efforts, 
apologizing  with  about  as  much  coherence  as  a  peddler  or  mountebank 
for  his  evident  want  of  mechanical  skill,  when  a  very  acute  assistant 
placed  his  finger  in  the  wound,  and  using  at  once  the  necessary  force 
with  the  living  lever,  and  an  acute  brain  to  guide  it,  made  ample  room 
for  the  gosling  to  seize  the  stone  and  withdraw  it.  This  young  gentle- 
man is  a  great  admirer  of  a  celebrated  professor,  who  once  upon  a  time, 
before  his  class,  wben  about  to  operate  on  a  case  of  club-foot,  expatiated 
largely  on  the  "  great  stupidity  "  of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery, for  which  he  said  there  was  no  possible  excuse  ;  he  then  took 
the  smallest  kind  of  tenotomy  knife,  with  which  any  careful  surgeon 
could  so  "  hug  the  tendon  "  as  really  to  make  the  wound  of  the  artery 
almost  impossible  without  gross  carelessness,  and  with  a  flourish 
dipped  its  point  directly  into  the  artery  !  Out  spouted  the  blood, 
M  per  saltum,"  making  it  unmistakable  that  he  had  wounded  it,  and 
thereafter,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  he  belonged  to  the  cate- 
gory of  "very  stupid  surgeons."  Truly,  some  people's  heads  and  fin- 
gers outstrip  their  brains.  Young  gentlemen,  beware  of  your  model 
surgeons  ;  they  are  often  tympanitic  when  they  undertake  to  lecture. 
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Work !  by  Blanche  dPArtoisl 


For  the  Scalpel. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  and  the  noble  sentiment  they  advance, 
will  strike  every  reader  that  has  a  soul  in  him,  as  worthy  of  a  great 
spirit :  they  are  the  production  of  Blanche  d'Artois,  an  American  lady, 
who  certainly  posesses  a  very  high  degree  of  genius  ;  they  would  do 
honor  to  any  poet  in  our  country : 

Work! 

While  bright  daylight  on  thy  path  is  beaming — 

Work  while  'tis  day : 
Despair  not  thou,  although  thy  task  is  seeming 

To  last  alway. 
Trust !  when  the  dusky  shadows  o'er  thee  flying, 

Obscure  the  sun. 
Though  Duty's  task  is  ended  but  by  dying, 

Let  it  be  done  ! 

Work! 

While  bright  daylight  on  thy  path  is  beaming, 

Though  not  for  gold — 
Fame  proves  a  phantom,  and  our  idle  dreaming 

Is  a  tale  that's  told  ; 
But  cherish  ever  with  a  grand  emotion, 

A  zest  for  strife  ! 
Our  earthly  birthright  in  this  wild  commotion, 

This  threefold  life. 

Work ! 

While  bright  daylight  on  thy  path  is  beaming, 

For  night  palls  down. 
Work !  while  the  lustre  in  thine  eye  is  gleaming, 

To  win  the  crown. 
Work  with  thy  hand,  and  with  thy  many  talents, 

Ay,  with  thy  soul ; 
Thy  threefold  life  weighed  in  the  eternal  balance, 

Demands  the  whole. 


A  good  woman  who  is  very  fond  of  using  large  words,  sent  for  us 
to  prescribe  for  a  headache,  the  result  of  a  violent  fall ;  she  assured  us 
that  she  "  fell  down"  and  struck  her  head  "  with  such  exceeding  voi- 
lence  on  the  steps  that  she  wasn't  conscientious  for  some  hours."  It 
occurred  to  us  that  if  falls  were  productive  of  that  condition,  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  family  must  be  in  the  daily  habit  of  knocking 
their  heads  on  the  steps. 
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A  very  affecting  ceremony  has  lately  been  enacted  in  this  city  ;  an 
earthly  father  has  recognized  a  "  spiritual  child,"  born  of  his  affection- 
ate and  loving  wife,  after  he  had  been  two  years  absent  in  Califor- 
nia. Before  they  pronounce  on  the  possibility  of  the  case,  professional 
men  will  do  well  to  recall  some  of  the  physiological  peculiarities  of  the 
insect  tribes.  Such  is  the  refinement  of  their  organism  and  the  tena- 
city of  Nature  in  carrying  on  her  grand  role,  that  the  female  aphis,  even 
if  kept  strictly  imprisoned,  bears  several  consecutive  sets  of  young  after 
the  death  of  the  only  male  allowed  to  cohabit  with  her.  Whatever 
little  discrepancies  of  time,  difference  of  paternal  features,  or  likeness 
to  some  eloquent  and  zealous  spiritual  brother,  may  be  noticed  by  the 
censorious,  may  fairly  be  attributed  in  those  ladies  who  confer  with 
the  spirits,  to  the  superior  delicacy  and  impressionability  of  their 
nervous  organizations ;  we  have  treated  largely  on  this  subject  in  the 
articles  on  the  influence  of  the  imagination  in  the  unborn  child,  in 
former  numbers.  We  would  suggest  to  our  Legislature  the  great 
propriety  of  extending  the  legally  recognized  period  of  gestation  in  its 
bearing  on  legitimacy,  for  the  benefit  of  those  refined  spiritualist  la- 
dies whose  husbands  are  absent  for  years  in  California  or  elsewhere ; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  startling  discoveries  in  morals  and  psycho- 
logics  demand  in  this  age  of  progress.  Judge  Edmonds  and  Dr. 
Gray  should  see  to  it  at  once ;  they  are  understood  to  be  the  high- 
priests  of  the  spiritual  altar  ;  their  gallantry,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
sisterhood,  demand  immediate  action. 


The  American  Smoker. — The  fashionable  young  gentlemen  who 
wear  large  seal-rings,  and  gold  chains,  and  carry  big  sticks  to  keep 
their  delicate  legs  steady  when  obliged  to  walk,  and  to  suck  on  when 
they  go  down  in  the  stages  o'  mornings,  and  are  out  of  tooth-pick^, 
when  they  go  up  at  evening — may  be  seen  with  a  segar,  sticking  out 
of  a  piece  of  baked  earth,  which  some  cunning  German  Yankee  has 
got  up,  and  called  it  Meerschaum.  The  poor  creatures,  we  are  told, 
are  obliged  to  suck  the  filthy  segar  through  this  a  great  many  thou- 
sand times  before  it  gets  sufficiently  stunk  and  discolored  to  be  classic 
in  its  pretensions  ;  by  the  way,  if  ever  the  "  Meerschaum  American 
Smoker  "  should  go  out  of  fashion,  we  would  suggest  to  the  apothe- 
caries to  purchase  them.  Any  old  salt  who  sails  a  packet-ship,  and  is 
obliged  to  prescribe  for  Jack,would  find  them  a  capital — no,  a — another 
use  for  them,  even  without  the  segar. 
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The  "White  Rats  of  the  Bible  House. — A  very  remarkable  phy- 
siological fact  has  been  developed  in  the  existence  of  numbers  of  per- 
fectly white  rats  in  the  Bible  House ;  they  are  quite  numerous  and  are 
constantly  caught  by  the  tenants  on  the  lower  floors.  What  can  be 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  change  of  color  ?  The  Norway  rat 
in  its  natural  state,  is  brown  ;  and  although  it  can  endure  great  hard- 
ship, it  is  fond  of  luxury,  and  does  not  like  to  exert  itself ;  if  food  be 
easily  procurable  and  material  for  a  soft  nest,  it  will  spend  much  of  its 
time  in  sleep  ;  its  sagacity  in  selecting  its  abode  is  wonderful.  Some 
of  the  older  specimens  in  the  Bible  House  are  quite  fat,  and  look  as 
venerable  and  quiet  as  D.D.s. 


Luxuries  at  the  Opera. 

If  any  body  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  identical  children  of 
Israel,  who  went  through  the  Red  Sea  without  wetting  their  feet,  let 
him  go  to  the  Opera,  on  a  grand  occasion.  We  think  his  nose  will 
satisfy  him,  (if  their  diamonds  don't,)  that  he  sees  a  few  of  'em,  or 
their  descendants  at  least,  in  the  genus  German  Jew,  variety  Chatham 
street.  A  few  evenings  since,  we  had  occasion  to  wish  a  batch  of  'em 
had  been  in  Purgatory,  before  they  came  under  our  nose.  This  aver- 
sion to  the  foot-bath  seems  to  have  become  organic  and  hereditary ; 
we  always  acknowledged  brother  Moses  to  be  a  high  old  doctor,  con- 
sidering when  he  practiced,  but  he  evidently  couldn't  cure  Hydro- 
phobia in  a  German  Jew. 


Some  weeks  since  we  observed  at  the  beautiful  cottage  of  our  friend 
Dr.  Cornelison,  on  Bergen  Heights,  a  very  interesting  fact  illustrating 
the  parental  pride  and  affection  of  the  male  turkey ;  the  hen  had  died 
and  left  a  flock  of  young  ones,  and  the  old  cock  took  them  under  his 
protection;  he  had  spent  the  entire  day  parading  about  the  lawn  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  chicks,  pointing  out  the  grasshoppers  to  their 
juvenile  inexperience:  and  Mrs.  C.  led  us  to  the  fatherly  old  fellow, 
under  the  spreading  bough  of  a  beautiful  fir  tree  ;  there  he  sat  in  true 
motherly  style,  spreading  his  large  wings,  and  here  and  there  a  little 
head  peeping  out  from  amongst  the  feathers  ami  piping  its  short  love- 
DOte;  it  \\:is  :l  beautiful  sight,  and  one  that  many  a  human  father 
might  well  lay  to  his  heart  ;  instinct  is  purer  by  far  than  our  modem 
education. 


THE   S  C  A  L  PjJ 
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Art.  XXVI. — ^1  sfoVy^  diversion  fovj 


Philanthropist ;  The 


Organic  Law  y  Pauperism  in  New  -York  y  TF7*«£  ?'s     6e  done? 


There  is  one  idea  in  investigating  the  miseries  and  crimes  of  the 
human  family,  which  our  philanthropists  and  legislators  appear  univer- 
sally to  shun,  and  yet  it  is  one  to  which  it  would  seem  their  very  in- 
stincts would  naturally  impel  them.  It  is  unquestionably  the  only 
true  starting-point  from  which  we  can  form  any  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  causes  for  the  great  diversity  in  result,  of  the  efforts  made  to  better 
the  bodily  condition  and  save  the  souls  of  our  fellow-men.  Very  often 
when  reading  the  histories  of  their  efforts,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
ask  ourself  the  question,  whether  most  of  the  zealous  and  often  truly 
excellent  men  and  women,  who  preside  over  the  little  societies  of  coop- 
erators  employed  in  these  pious  works,  have  not,  by  constantly  re- 
peating the  stereotyped  thoughts  of  their  earthly  leaders,  actually 
lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  genus  of  the 
animal,  whose  moral  obliquities  and  physical  ailments  they  so  zealous- 
ly endeavor  to  rectify. 

The  astute  reader  will  readily  perceive,  that  we  may  here  be  illus- 
trating our  own  right  to  a  classification  among  a  similar  group  of  self- 
sati>iied  philanthropists  of  the  medical  species  —  when  we  claim,  by 
virtue  of  our  pursuits,  superior  facilities  for  investigating  philosophi- 
cally and  tracing  to  their  true  source,  the  causes  of  the  frequent  and 
mortifying  failures  of  our  professed  philanthropists  in  bettering  the 
bodily  condition  of  the  pauper;  as  we  are  essentially  devoted  to  that 
more  material  department  of  our  profession  called  surgery,  we  eschew 
the  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  leaving  that  for  the  more 
ethereal  or  intellectual  powers  of  our  religious  friends,  more  especially 
as  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  a  very  moderate  modicum  of  brains,  and 
a  pair  of  hands  not  overmuch  disposed  to  submit  to  that  organic 
law  which  we  are  so  willing  to  enforce  on  some  of  our  fellow-men. 

VOL.  xi. — xo.  iv.  13 


"  For  thou  shalt  eat  the  labor  of  thine  hands.1'— Psalm  123. 
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What  is  to  be  done  ? 


The  "Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor"  have 
just  issued  their  sixteenth  annual  report,  and  it  contains  matter  of  so 
startling  a  character — matter  invested  with  all  the  force  of  authenti- 
cated statistics — that  we  can  not  forbear  giving  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  it  has  produced  for  several  days  after  reading  it ;  and  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  this  fast  age,  that  will  live  in 
one's  thoughts  over  a  day  and  a  night.  In  the  outset,  wre  are  obliged 
to  confess,  that  we  have  received  a  decided  bias  from  a  pretty  thorough 
seasoning  in  the  mysteries  of  the  dissecting-room,  and  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience of  his  motives  and  actions,  that  man  is  remarkably  prone  to 
carry  out  his  natural  instincts,  under  every  variety  of  surrounding  cir- 
cumstance. That  these  instincts  incite  him  to  good  or  evil  deeds  Ave 
believe  depends  chiefly  on  his  temperament ;  and  here  wre  take  issue 
with  some  of  the  best  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  laudable  work 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.  % 

The  nature  of  our  government,  the  extent  of  our  country,  the  great 
necessity  of  population,  and  the  national  proclivity  to  wild  speculation, 
but,  above  all,  the  universal  ignorance  of  the  organic  laws  of  the 
body,  have  produced,  in  our  opinion,  results,  which  this  truly  startling 
report  has  set  forth  in  a  manner  that  can  not  easily  be  forgotten.  It 
seems,  from  the  official  report  of  the  year  1858,  that  130,150  paupers 
have  been  relieved  and  supported  in  this  city,  or  one  seventh  of  the 
entire  population !  and  that  the  commitments  for  crime  during  the 
same  period  were  35,172,  being  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the 
preceding  year !  The  expenses  attending  pauperism  and  crime  in  this 
city  alone  were  $800,000  !  When  in  a  lecture  on  "  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Ci  imc,"  delivered  at  Hope  Chapel,  in  March,  185V,  Ave  asserted 
crime  and  pauperism  to  be  increasing  in  a  ratio  fearfully  beyond  the 
increase  of  our  population,  some  of  the  ncAVspapers  denied  the  accu- 
racy of  our  conclusions,  and  said  Ave  Avere  croaking ;  here  are  the 
figures  to  vindicate  the  assertion. 

Startling  as  these  statistics  are,  our  pride  Avas  still  more  shocked  at 
the  next  fact.  It  seems  that  "  thirty-eight  per  cent"  of  these  city 
paupers  consist  of  native-born  citizens!  And  as  if  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  those  stereotyped  and  self-complacent  national  laudations 
about  the  industry  and  virtue  of  our  country  population,  that  over 
seven  persons  in  every  hundred  in  this  State  are  paupers,  and  in  Ire- 
land only  one!  England  and  Wales  show  under  five  per  cent,  and 
Scot  land  about  four.  The  State  of  New- York  takes  the  lead  of  them  all ! 
In  1831,  there  Avas  one  pauper  to  123  persons;  in  1811,  one  to  39  ; 
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in  1851,  one  to  24;  and  in  1856,  one  to  17;  and  at  present,  one  per- 
son in  fourteen  is  a  pauper !" 

The  report  proceeds  that,  "  it  has  been  urged  that  many  of  these 
native-born  paupers  are  the  children  oi  foreign  parents,  who  were 
themselves  paupers."  If  such  is  the  fact,  it  settles  the  point  at  issue, 
which  is  that  our  institutions  nurture  the  growth  of  the  evil,  irrespect- 
ive of  nationality.  In  other  words,  our  institutions  are  hot-beds  to 
nurse  a  growth  of  domestic  paupers.  That  we  have  held  this  doctrine, 
a  number  of  our  leading  articles  on  the  education  of  children,  on  the 
development  of  temperament  in  the  young,  and  on  hereditary  diseases, 
will  testify.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  idea,  so  often  advanced  by 
us,  that  poverty  and  crime  depend  on  the  organization  of  the  body, 
has  been  held  up  by  some  of  our  critical  commentators  of  the 
religious  press  with  horror.  But  we  would  respectfully  ask  these  well- 
meaning  people,  what  they  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  child  to  the  parent ;  surely  a  thinking  being  sees  more  than  the 
physical  resemblance.  Why  do  they  make  such  praiseworthy  efforts 
to  remove  the  child  from  bad  parental  example  ?  What  is  the  face  but 
the  index  of  the  soul  ?  and  what  is  the  body  and  its  actions  but  the 
machine  for  the  expression  of  the  quality  of  the  soul  of  its  progeni- 
tor ?  Why  does  a  collier  become  a  Stevenson,  a  journeyman  printer 
a  Franklin,  and  a  poor  boy  a  Fulton?  What  is  the  proportion  ot 
able-bodied  laborers  compared  to  these  great  examples,  who  have 
delved  on  amongst  the  coals,  deprived  of  the  very  light  of  heaven, 
and  set  types  and  fed  the  press  in  the  stench  of  a  filthy  printing-office, 
till  death  released  them  from  their  repulsive  employment  ?  Why  was 
one  man  a  Nero,  and  another  a  Howard ;  one  woman  a  Borgia,  a 
Bodine,  or  a  Cunningham,  and  another  a  Florence  Nightingale  or  a  Dix  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  ye  philanthropists,  our  impulses  for  good  or  evil  are 
born  of  the  brain;  "that  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought" 
fashions  them  into  action,  and  the  willing  nerves  obey.  The  mine  is 
drained,  the  electric  wire  sends  its  message,  the  boat  is  impelled 
against  the  wind  and  tide,  and  the  field  is  reaped  by  mechanical 
power ;  or  the  death-dealing  draught,  the  incendiary  torch  and  the 
dagger,  or  the  Christ-like  mission  of  mercy  and  love,  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  cruelty,  and  force  upon  the  thoughtful  the  conviction,  that 
the  great  organic  law  of  the  Tempkijamext  will  be  tarried  out,  for 
good  or  evil,  precisely  as  a  rational  physical  and  moral  education, 
and  the  excitement  of  a  noble  and  merciful,  or  a  beastly  and  cruel, 
example  and  emulation  in  early  youth  shall  direct  it. 
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Effect  of  Education  on  Temperament. 


Poverty,  undoubtedly,  in  two  or  three  generations,  becomes  an  or- 
ganic disease,  rooted  and  fixed  in  the  child  from  his  birth ;  his  brain  is 
fashioned  like  his  parents ;  unwholesome  food,  damp  lodgings,  and  a 
shivering  body  have  bequeathed  him  a  low  degree  of  life-power,  a 
feeble  temperament,  and  his  moral  nature  must  partake  of  it ;  no  soft 
bosom  pillows  his  little  head,  no  mild  eyes  shed  the  holy  light  of  a 
mother's  love  over  his  couch  as  she  sits  beside  it,  till  with  careful  step 
she  steals  stealthily  away  to  bestow  her  cares  and  her  love  upon  the 
little  prattler  who  has  preceded  him ;  his  first  lessons  are  not  derived 
from  kind  words,  teaching  love  and  mercy  to  the  feeble ;  no  beautiful 
drawings  nor  objects  of  art  direct  his  unformed  taste  to  what  is  really 
beautiful  in  nature  ;  no  mechanical  toys  illustrating  the  natural  forces, 
and  facilities  man  enjoys  in  attaining  the  elegances  and  comforts  of 
life  by  making  them  subservient  to  him  ;  the  child's  working  tools ;  the 
miniature  farmyard,  the  color-box  and  pencil ;  all  these  aids  are  un- 
known to  him.  One  child  in  a  hundred  thousand  may,  indeed,  like 
Stevenson,  discover  the  existence  of  his  powers,  because  the  divine 
spark  of  genius  may  by  some  mysterious  law  be  imparted  to  him, 
but  he  will  be  obliged  to  guide  and  direct  the  daily  labors  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  his  fellows,  or  help  to  support  their  bodies  by  the 
labors  of  a  brain  made  of  better  stuff  than  theirs.  And  thousands, 
whose  life-force  and  brains  may  come  from  stronger  progenitors  and 
a  better  nutrition,  by  early  neglect,  and  the  evil  example  of  unedu- 
cated parents,  become  robbers  or  murderers.  Who  can  doubt,  when 
such  examples  are  continually  presented  to  him,  that  these  brains  of 
ours  are  fashioned  so  differently,  that  some  are  designed  from  the  very 
moment  of  their  inception  to  direct  and  lead  the  rest  ?  Ay,  here  is 
the  great  error  of  the  philanthropists  of  the  day,  originating  in  their 
ignorance  of  this  law.  The  able-bodied  and  indolent  pauper  can  not 
be  coaxed  or  enticed  to  labor  ;  his  brain  and  his  temperament  are 
fixed  to  indolence;  he  must  either  be  supported  by  his  fellow-man 
in  idleness,  or  be  compelled  to  earn  his  bread.  His  children  must  be 
educated  by  the  attraction  of  congenial  amusement  and  industrial 
plays,  till  they  understand  that  the  great  organic  law  of  their  exis- 
tence— that  law  which  is  only  waiting  for  its  full  development  in  every 
child,  for  attractive  labor  to  direct  the  brain  and  temperament  to 
habits  of  thought  and  activity  ;  that  law  which  is  written  on  the 
face  of  all  animated  nature — not  to  be  disregarded  without  debasing 
the  moral  nature;  of  man,  and  rendering  him  subservient  to  his  fellow; 
every  man  who  has  studied  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  and 
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body,  well  knows  this  to  be  true ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  law  of 
God  written  on  the  human  body  before  the  Bible  existed,  or  a  pauper 
society  was  thought  of. 

If  men  like  Fulton,  Whitney,  Stevenson,  and  Brunei,  had  directed 
their  great  practical  minds  to  a  just  and  true  organization  of  work- 
houses, where  labor  could  be  properly  enforced  on  every  man  capable 
of  earning  his  bread,  and  this  law  were  carried  into  methodical  action 
in  the  United  States,  we  should  have  had  no  such  report  of  the  fright- 
ful increase  of  pauperism  in  this  great  State.  We  should  not  be  told, 
in  this  age  of  physiological  light,  that  the  mortality  of  this  city 
is  greater  than  any  city  on  the  globe,  (one  nearly  in  twenty-seven,  to 
one  in  forty  in  Loudon ;)  whilst,  as  if  in  derision  of  the  apathy  of  its 
inhabitants,  a  single  ward  within  its  most  central  precinct,  is  the 
healthiest  spot  of  city  earth  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  great  error  which  will,  we  fear,  yet  have  to  be  rectified  in  this 
country  by  dreadful  dissensions,  if  not  by  civil  war,  is  the  erroneous 
idea  of  liberty.  There  are  unfortunately  a  vast  number  of  people  who 
can  not  brook  the  least  restraint  in  their  impulses  or  passions,  and 
whilst  carrying  out  their  ideas  of  true  liberty,  nature  is  marking  every 
sin  against  her  organic  law,  on  the  body,  by  depriving  it  of  a  portion 
of  its  vital  energy.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enumerate  any  of  these 
at  present ;  we  have  been  doing  that  for  eleven  years,  with  what  intel- 
ligence and  energy  our  own  follies  and  sins  have  allowed  us  to  retain; 
but  we  say  it— and  that  with  a  certain  conviction  of  its  truthfulness — 
that  our  present  system  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  poor,  must  start  with  compulsory  labor  for  the  adult  pauper 
and  attractive  industrial  education  for  his  child,  or  this  city  will  be- 
come the  lazar-house  of  the  world. 

If  the  pauper  government  of  this  city  and  State  could  pass  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  designing  political  men,  who  now  pre- 
side over  it,  into  those  of  enlightened  and  firm  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing, and  medical  men,  who  have  given  the  evidence  of  life-long 
industry  and  service,  and  that  they  recognized  this  great  organic 
law  to  be  the  word  of  a  just  God,  a  proper  and  preventive  system  of 
workhouses,  and  great  manufactories  and  farming  establishments, 
would  soon  remedy  this  terrible  evil.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  our 
poorhouses  must  continue  to  present  the  aspect  of  mere  pens  for  pre- 
serving the  life  of  the  adult  pauper,  and  nursing  his  successors  ;  and 
our  prisons  be  filled  with  those  specimens  whose  superior  wills  and 
bad  education  have  given  them  a  scarcely  less  degrading  claim  to  the 
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State  Prison.  The  well-directed  labor  of  the  men  and  women  now 
supported  in  idleness,  would  banish  pauperism  from  the  State,  it  would 
supply  all  with  wholesome  food  and  clothing,  and  leave  a  large  sur- 
plus for  sale  at  honest  and  remunerative  prices,  to  those  noble  and  hu- 
mane institutions  which  are  as  much  to  the  honor  of  our  State  and 
city,  as  her  poorhouses  are  to  her  deep  and,  we  fear,  lasting  disgrace. 


Art.  XXVII. — Ninth  Letter  from  John  Matthews  ;  Dudley  Castle  ; 
Nottingham;  Temple  Breioer ;  Lincolnshire  Fens;  the  River 
Witham  ;  Lincoln  Cathedral;  Great  Tom;  York;  its  Walls; 
the  Cathedral;  Bipon  ;  Studley  Park;  Fountain's  Abbey ;  its 
Yews  and  Echoes  ;  Newcastle ;  its  News-Room  and  Monument ; 
its  Harbor  and  Bridges  ;  Descent  and  Journey  through  a  Coal- 
Pit ;  Fire-Damp;  Hazardous  Experiments  with  the  Safety  -  Lamp ; 
Health  of  the  Pit-Men,  and  their  horses  ;  St.  Cuthbert,  the  Woman- 
Hater ;  Curiosity  of  Woman  ;  its  reward ;  Clerical  Osteology  ; 
Tomb  of  the  Venerable  Bedc  ;  Godric,  and  his  austerities. 

Edinburgh,  Sept.  9th,  1857. 
Dear  Doctor  :  During  my  stay  in  Birmingham,  I  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Dudley  Castle  with  B.  It  is  a  grand  old  ruin,  situated  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  and  at  an  elevation  which  commands  a  good 
prospect.  Although  the  structure  is  not  as  massive  in  its  construction 
as  Kenilworth,  the  grounds  are  much  more  wild  and  extensive.  Like 
most  other  English  castles,  its  ruin  was  completed  by  a  fire  which  oc- 
curred in  1 750.  Since  that  time  the  grounds  have  been  neglected,  and 
have  passed  almost  into  a  state  of  natural  luxuriance.  On  arriving  at  • 
the  lodge  I  found  three  or  four  workmen  who  were  refused  admission 
by  the  old  porter,  as  they  were  in  working  dress.  They  appeared  to 
have  come  out  for  a  holiday,  so  I  interceded  for  them,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  enter. 

We  clambered  for  about  an  hour  through  the  towers  and  halls  and 
vaults  ofthe  picturesque  old  ruin.  The  view  from  the  castle  embraces 
five  counties,  and  to  the  west  a  portion  of  Wales  was  distinctly  visible 
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in  the  blue  distance.  We  were  surrounded  by  iron  and  coal  towns, 
above  each  of  which  floated  a  canopy  of  clouds,  which  as  fast  as  it 
drifted  away,  was  renewed  by  the  numerous  chimneys. 

After  a  stroll  through  the  delightful  grounds,  we  penetrated  some 
distance  into  one  of  the  limestone  caves.  Our  further  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  canal,  which  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  passes  through 
them.  The  caves  abound  in  stalactites,  petrifactions,  and  other  inter- 
esting objects. 

On  my  road  to  Lincolnshire,  I  stopped  at  the  town  of  Derby,  which 
is  well  situated  in  a  fertile  valley.  The  town  bids  fair  to  rival  Not- 
tingham in  its  hosiery  trade,  which  is  very  extensive.  The  railway 
station  is  a  splendid  edifice,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  city. 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  was  once  imprisoned  here,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  sect  first  received  its  strange  name.  Fox  wrote  in  1650  : 
"  Justice  Bennett,  of  Derby,  was  the  first  who  called  us  Quakers,  be- 
cause I  bade  him  tremble  at  the  name  of  the  Lord."  On  arriving  at 
Nottingham,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  next  train  eastward,  so  I 
took  a  walk  through  the  town,  which  is  situated  upon  the  north  bank 
of  the  Lene,  near  its  junction  with  the  Trent. 

The  stream,  although  small,  is  quite  navigable.  The  situation  of 
the  town  surpasses  in  beauty  any  I  have  yet  seen.  It  reminded  me 
of  Newburgh,  although  it  has  more  variety  of  buildings  and  antiquity. 
The  castle,  which  stands  upon  the  original  site  of  the  fortress  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  is  a  classic  building,  and  resembles  rather  a 
splendid  villa  than  a  castle.  Beneath  it  are  some  vaults,  said  to  have 
been  used  as  dwellings  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  Britain.  The 
streets  of  the  city  contain  many  fine  stores,  and  presented  an  appear- 
ance of  great  activity.  The  market-place  is  of  large  size,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  England,  only  excepting  that  of  London.  Notting- 
ham is  the  great  centre  of  the  lace  and  hosiery  manufacture. 

The  melancholy  young  poet,  Henry  Kirke  White,  was  a  native  of 
the  town.  From  Nottingham  I  proceeded  easterly  by  the  next  train, 
and  soon  the  tall  spire  of  the  church  at  Grantham  rose  to  view.  A 
fellow-passenger  told  me  it  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  in 
height.  Being  again  obliged  to  wait  for  the  next  train,  I  took  a  walk 
to  the  school-house  where  Sir  Isaac  Newton  commenced  his  education. 
It  is  a  simple  stone  building,  still  used  as  a  grammar  school.  John 
Still,  the  author  of  u  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  the  earliest  existing 
English  comedy,  was  born  in  this  town. 

Returning  to  the  station,  an  hour's  ride  through  a  rich  country 
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brought  me  to  the  quiet  little  town  of  Sleaford,  where  I  had  a  letter 
to  deliver.  I  remained  for  three  days  with  the  delightful  family  of  my 
friend,  who  made  me  feel  quite  at  home.  During  my  stay,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  large  farms  in  the  vicinity,  and  ex- 
perienced what  I  had  often  before  heard  of — the  hearty  hospitality  of 
the  Lincolnshire  farmer.  I  can  say  that  I  now  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  home  of  the  English  farmer,  and  the  delightful  hospital- 
ity and  quiet  affection  of  an  English  fireside.  The  people  here  ha\*e 
but  lately  been  invaded  by  a  railway,  and  their  opinions  are  still  di- 
vided as  to  whether  it  may  not  tend  to  concentrate  the  trade  in  the 
larger  to  the  injury  of  the  smaller  towns. 

On  an  excursion  I  made  one  day  with  my  friend,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Temple  Brewer,  a  ruined  tower,  the  remains  of  the 
once  magnificent  establishment  of  the  Knights  Templar  of  Jerusalem. 
The  tower  is  square  and  about  seventy  feet  high.  It  is  cracked  from 
the  battlements  to  the  foundation,  but  is  firmly  secured  by  iron  bars. 
My  friend  also  pointed  out  to  me  the  remains  of  Herman  Street,  a  road 
which  was  built  by  the  Romans,  and  which  ran  from  London  to 
York.  Lincolnshire,  formerly  a  vast  fen  or  bog,  has  by  the  most  per- 
severing industry  been  redeemed,  and  contains  at  present  some  of  the 
largest  and  richest  farms  in  England.  A  light-house  erected  to  guide 
travellers  on  the  road  still  stands  a  few  miles  east  of  the  town.  The 
town  church  is  a  venerable  edifice  of  considerable  size  and  picturesque 
appearance.  The  front  has  evidently  been  subject  to  repeated  altera- 
tions. The  windows  exhibit  some  very  beautiful  tracery.  In  the 
vestry  I  saw  a  dozen  loaves  of  bread  upon  a  table,  and  inquired  whether 
they  were  intended  for  sacramental  use.  The  clerk  informed  me  that 
they  were  distributed  every  Sunday  to  the  poor  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  a  lady  who  had  died  two  hundred  years  before.  I  thought  it  strange 
that  so  small  a  bequest  should  be  so  strictly  adhered  to.  I  was,  how- 
ever, shown  a  number  of  other  bequests,  all  of  which,  though  small, 
are  still  respected.  Probably,  had  they  been  left  to  the  care  of  many 
of  our  church  trustees  in  America,  some  of  them  would  have  forgotten 
to  attend  to  the  matter.  On  Monday  I  left  my  friend,  and  taking  my 
seat  on  the  stage-coach,  reached  Boston  in  about  two  hours. 

The  town  was  once  the  rival  of  London  in  commerce,  but  the  great 
<-it y  hafl  long  since  outstripped  it.  The  river  With  am  has  lately  been 
much  improved,  and  the  commerce  of  the  place  is  steadily  increasing. 
By  means  of  the  river  and  canals  the  town  has  a  water  communication 
w'nli  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.    I  visited  during  my  short 
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stay  in  the  town,  old  St.  Botolph's  church,  better  known  in  America 
since  the  sum  was  generously  contributed  in  Boston,  United  States, 
for  the  repair  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  tower  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  resembles  that  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ant- 
werp, and  for  ages  has  been  a  prominent  landmark  on  the  east  coast 
of  England.  It  is  visible  for  forty  miles  at  sea,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  lantern  which  once  served  as  a  light-house. 

On  the  road  from  Boston,  I  rested  at  Lincoln  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning  I  made  a  tour  of  the  city,  which  is  finely  situated  on  a 
hill  near  the  river  Witham.  The  city  was  formerly  inclosed  by  a  wall 
built  by  the  Romans,  but  the  only  remains  of  the  work  is  the  Newport 
gate,  a  massive  arch  which  did  not  fail  to  impress  me  with  its  rude  and 
massive  masonry.  The  city  abounds  in  rich  old  doorways,  towers, 
and  other  architectural  remains.  After  my  walk,  I  attended  morning 
service  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
town,  the  streets  leading  to  which  are  exceedingly  steep.  It  was  truly 
said  that  the  floor  of  the  cathedral  was  higher  than  the  roof  of 
many  churches,  and  as  a  whole,  I  consider  it  the  most  harmonious  and 
splendid  cathedral  in  England,  and  a  noble  example  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  its  several  stages.  The  west  front  is  particularly  rich  in  de- 
coration, and  the  internal  structure  is  said  to  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Flaxman.  The  transept  is  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  circular 
window.  The  one  on  the  south  is  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  an  apprentice,  while  that  on  the  north 
end  was  constructed  by  his  master.  The  mortification  which  the  old 
mason  suffered  in  consequence  of  seeing  himself  excelled,  caused  him 
to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  his  own  window. 

The  Great  Tom  which  hangs  in  the  central  tower,  was  formerly  one 
of  the  largest  bells  in  England.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the  remains 
of  the  bishop's  palace,  a  Gothic  ruin  of  great  beauty,  surrounded  by 
fine  grounds. 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  contains  a 
library  and  reading-room.  It  is  situated  in  a  large,  comfortless  build- 
ing, and  every  thing  seemed  musty  and  cheerless.  An  old  lady  super- 
intended the  establishment.  Like  the  other  Mechanics'  Institutes 
throughout  the  country,  it  appears  in  a  languishing  condition. 

The  next  morning  I  proceeded  to  York,  and  upon  my  arrival  I  spent 
an  hour  or  two  upon  its  walls.  The  early  history  of  York  is  almost  a 
Roman  history.  The  city  contained  an  imperial  palace  and  a  tribunal. 
Severus  kept  his  court  in  the  palace  three  years  and  died  in  the  city, 
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and  it  was  here  that  Caracalla,  his  son,  murdered  his  brother,  who  was 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  Emperor  Constantius,  who  married  a  British 
princess,  kept  his  court  in  York  for  many  years,  and  here  his  son, 
Constantine  the  Great,  was  born,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
took  place  in  York,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army. 

The  walls  of  the  city,  originally  built  by  the  Romans,  are  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  have  been  repaired  and  altered,  so 
as  to  form  a  walk  behind  the  battlements  which  afford  a  pleasant 
promenade.  At  one  of  the  bars,  called  Worm  gate,  whence  the  ex- 
terior earth  had  been  removed,  I  saw  about  twenty  of  the  old  Roman 
rude  arches  which  sustained  the  wall.  The  rivers  Ouse  and  Fqss 
unite  in  the  town  ;  over  the  former  is  a  splendid  bridge  of  three  arches, 
which  was  opened  in  1820.  It  cost  £80,000.  Over  the  Foss  there 
are  several  bridges.  The  river  Ouse,  which  flows  through  the  city, 
is  quite  navigable.  During  my  stroll  upon  the  walls,  I  saw  the  pic- 
turesque, ivy-grown  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Botanic  Gardens.  It  was  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
York,  that  the  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Norwegians, 
assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Harold  the  Second,  in 
which  Harold  was  victorious.  His  joy  was,  however,  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  only  three  weeks  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he 
lost  both  his  kingdom  and  his  life.  The  Cathedral  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  It  is  indeed,  a  grand  structure ;  it 
is  kept  in  good  repair  and  so  clean  that  it  looks  as  fresh  in  the  interior, 
as  if  built  but  yesterday,  although  seven  centuries  have  passed  since 
its  erection.  It  did  not,  however,  please  me  so  well  as  that  at  Lin- 
coln. The  latter  is,  I  think,  more  perfect  as  a  whole.  The  streets 
of  York  present  quite  an  ordinary  appearance ;  they  resemble  much, 
some  of  the  less  busy  parts  of  old  London. 

I  was  accompanied  during  my  walk,  by  a  young  man,  whom  I  met 
in  my  hotel.  He  proposed  a  walk  to  the  walls,  but  did  not  say  a 
word  during  our  walk  of  two  hours,  except  when  I  made  a  remark, 
to  which  he  assented  or  dissented  by  a  monosyllable. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  I  met  an  Englishman  who  was  travelling 
for  his  health.  He  spoke  of  America  and  India,  but  his  flippant  re- 
murks  displayed  so  much  ignorance,  that  I  was  glad  to  leave  him  and 
retire.  # 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  for  Ilipon,  intending  to  visit  Studley 
Royal,  the  seat  of  Earl  Grey.  After  leaving  York,  a  drizzling  rain 
set  in,  which  threatened  to  interrupt  my  journey.    I  was  much  amused 
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at  one  of  the  stations  on  our  way,  at  the  agitation  of  a  stout  old  gen- 
tleman, who,  with  a  cane,  several  packages,  and  a  shawl  in  his  arms, 
ran  after  the  train  which  had  started,  bellowing  lustily  as  he  ran,  to 
stop  the  engine.  When  it  was  done,  he  rushed  frantically  to  the  car- 
door  and  tore  out  a  child's  perambulator.  During  the  race  his  short 
legs  were  very  active,  and  his  plight  was  a  source  of  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  passengers,  who  laughed  heartily  at  the  old  gentleman's 
excitement. 

On  arriving  at  Ripon,  I  took  a  survey  of  the  Cathedral,  a  large 
building,  finely  situated.  The  proportions  are  good,  but  the  whole 
effect  is  small  after  a  recent  visit  to  York  and  Lincoln.  On  leaving 
the  church,  it  again  rained  so  heavily  that  I  was  glad  to  seek  refuge 
in  an  inn.  The  out-door  prospect  was  any  thing  but  agreeable. 
In  the  square  in  front  of  the  window,  was  a  dirty-looking  obelisk  set 
up,  as  the  inscription  stated,  by  a  member  of  Parliament ;  for  what 
purpose,  except  to  narrate  that  particular  fact,  I  could  not  ascertain. 

In  about  an  hour  the  heavens  brightened,  and  taking  my  shawl  on 
my  arm,  I  set  out  for  Studley  Park.  I  met  the  old  sexton  coming 
from  the  cathedral,  and  asked  him  the  way.  He  said,  It's  eight  miles 
there  and  back,  and  surely  you'll  not  walk  there  to  day.  He,  however, 
pointed  out  the  road,  which  led  through  the  village  of  Studley  ;  a 
pleasant  walk  through  the  fields  brought  me  to  the  park,  the  loveliest 
I  have  seen  in  England.  Fine  old  trees  shaded  the  ground,  and  nu- 
merous fallow  deer  reposed  beneath.  In  my  wTalk  through  the  park  I 
saw  five  hundred  of  the  graceful  animals,  who  were  very  tame,  and 
permitted  me  to  pass  very  near  to  them.  On  arriving  at  the  porter's 
lodge,  I  paid  the  fee  demanded,  and  was  furnished  with  a  guide,  who 
conducted  me  through  the  gardens  and  grounds.  A  small  river  flows 
through  them,  and  its  shores  are  beautifully  embellished  with  flower- 
ing plants  and  trees.  After  a  walk  through  the  grounds,  the  guide 
brought  me  to  a  rustic  temple,  situated  on  an  elevation,  and  opening 
a  pair  of  folding  doors,  disclosed  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Fountain's 
Abbey,  with  its  high  tower  and  ivy-mantled  arches,  standing  by  the 
stream.  It  was  a  picture  of  rare  beauty.  After  enjoying  the  scene, 
we  walked  by  a  winding  path  to  the  ruin.  The  church,  a  beautiful 
structure,  still  remains  nearly  perfect,  although  roofless.  Its  massive 
Norman  columns  contrast  strangely  with  the  slender  and  delicate  archi- 
tecture of  St.  Mary's  chapel,  which  is  of  a  later  date.  The  cloisters 
are  singularly  beautiful  and  in  fine  preservation.    Most  of  the  domes- 
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tic  portion  of  the  abbey  has  been  removed ;  the  foundations,  however, 
remain,  and  have  been  exposed  to  exhibit  the  plan. 

The  small  river  still  flows  under  the  arches  over  which  the  kitchen 
and  other  rooms  once  stood.  For  ages  after  its  desertion,  the  build- 
ings of  the  monastery  were  used  as  a  quarry,  and  Fountain's  Hall, 
svhich  stands  at  a  short  distance,  was  built  entirely  from  the  ruins,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  No  violent  shocks  have 
disturbed  the  abbey,  but  it  has  fallen  by  gentle  degrees  to  its  present 
condition.  It  is  the  more  sad  to  contemplate  it  in  this  state,  for  there 
xS  something  more  pitiable  in  such  a  desolation,  than  in  that  caused 
oy  the  shock  of  armies  and  the  strife  of  battle.  Large  sums  are  ex- 
pended in  protecting  and  preserving  the  ruins,  which  perhaps  savor 
too  much  of  attention  and  care  bestowed  to  keep  it  in  order.  Its 
desolation  is  too  much  ameliorated  by  art  to  produce  the  pathetic 
emotions  so  often  felt  in  witnessing  neglect. 

In  the  church  there  are  still  remaining  many  large  stone  coffins,  one 
of  which,  at  the  west  door  has  not  been  opened.  In  the  other  was 
found,  a  few  years  since,  a  skeleton  with  crucifix,  etc.,  which  my  guide 
informed  me,  was  restored  to  its  place. 

Around  the  monastery  are  the  remains  of  other  buildings ;  one  of 
them  contained  the  dungeon  in  which  prisoners  were  confined.  They 
were  massive  and  gloomy  cells,  and  in  the  floor  of  one  is  an  iron  ring, 
to  which,  perhaps,  was  often  chained  the  unhappy  victims  of  priestly 
vengeance.  Much  of  the  ivy  on  the  building  is  still  flourishing, 
although,  some  years  since,  many  of  the  plants  were  entirely  severed 
near  the  root. 

Near  the  abbey  is  an  ancient  yew-tree,  supposed  to  be  about  four- 
teen hundred  years  old  ;  it  is  one  of  a  number  among  which  the 
monks  look  shelter  while  building  the  abbey.  In  the  inside  of  its 
immense  shell,  are  two  younger  trunks,  which  long  ago  grew  down 
through  I  he  decayed  wood  in  the  old  trunk,  and  took  root  in  the 
earth  beneath.  They  are  now  the  principal  support  of  the  venerable 
parent  stem.  I  brought  away  a  small  green  branch  of  the  old  tree, 
which  blew  from  it  as  we  stood  beneath. 

From  the  tree  we  walked  to  the  rocks,  where  the  stone  of  the 
abbey  was  quarried.  There  is  a  fine  echo  here,  which  repeated  dis- 
tinctly four  words  if  uttered  rapidly  and  with  an  effect  quite  Start- 
ing because  so  clearly.  After  viewing  these  splendid  ruins,  one  can 
not  help  respecting  the  genius  and  learning  of  these  monks,  in  what 
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are  called  the  dark  ages  of  mankind.  True  they  were  dark  ages 
for  the  masses,  but  they  formed  a  fine  fcack-ground  to  the  brilliancy 
of  many  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  modern  times.  When  we  see 
such  devotion  and  sacrifice  displayed  in  their  labor,  I  can  not  view 
as  vain-glory  or  selfishness,  such  monuments  as  they  raised  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Returning  through  the  grounds  I  saw  a  single  swan 
on  the  lake  ;  he  was  the  last  of  a  number,  his  companions  having  died 
and  left  him.  He  looked  lonely  enough,  although  he  floated  along 
with  a  stately  majesty,  which  would  become  a  monarch.  A  rapid 
walk  through  the  fields  and  village  brought  me  to  the  railway  station, 
at  Ripon,  where  I  took  a  ticket  for  Durham.  The  cars  were  very 
crowded  and  we  rocte  slowly  through  a  very  delightful  country  for  an 
hour,  and  when  daylight  faded  so  that  I  could  no  longer  see,  I  fell 
asleep  and  did  not  awake  until  I  had  passed  some  miles  from  my  place 
of  destination.  So  to  make  the  best  of  my  misfortune,  I  proceeded 
to  Newcastle,  and  after  seeing  that  city,  returned  to  Durham.  It 
was  quite  dark  as  the  cars  rolled  over  the  bridge  that  crossed  the 
Tyne,  although  numerous  lights  on  both  sides  of  the  river  told  us  we 
were  in  a  large  town.  Leaving  the  station  I  sought  a  hotel,  where,  in 
a  few  minutes  I  had  forgotten  my  mistake  ;  but  in  dreams  again  arose 
a  welcome  vision,  the  lovely  ruins  of  the  abbey,  and  I  wandered 
among  its  ivy-grown  aisles,  now  filled  with  monks  in  gray  and  black, 
who  knelt  in  deep  devotion.  Then  my  spirit  wandered  back  to 
another  spot,  and  I  saw  familiar  faces,  and  was  welcomed  home. 

The  next  day  I  walked  over  the  city,  which  has  some  noble  streets 
and  fine  buildings.  Its  aspect  is  much  like  that  of  London,  without 
its  majesty.  The  news-room  is  a  fine  hall  well  supplied  with  news- 
papers, although  I  did  not  see  many  readers.  The  market  of  the 
town  is  a  very  large  structure,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  the  largest  covered  market  in  England.  From  the  summit  of  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Earl  Grey,  I  obtained  a  good 
view  of  the  city.  The  monument  itself  resembles  that  of  the  Duke; 
of  York,  at  London,  and  may  be  seen  from  several  of  the  principal 
streets  which  converge  to  the  monument.  The  castle,  now  in  good 
repair,  stands  near  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  was  built  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  on  his  return 
from  Scotland,  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  King  Malcolm 
of  that  country,  who  had  repeatedly  devastated  Northumberland. 
The  spire  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  resembles  an  imperial 
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crown.  Near  the  old  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  I  saw  a  large  portion  of 
the  wall  built  by  William  Rufus,  to  inclose  the  city. 

The  principal  trade  of  Newcastle  is  still  the  shipment  of  coals,  which 
are  exhumed  from  the  extensive  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1239 
a  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Third,  to  Newcastle,  to  dig  coal 
and  stones,  at  a  place  called  Castle  Field,  and  the  Forth,  and  here  the 
first  coals  of  Newcastle  were  wrought.  At  the  end  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  the  trade  was  so  extensive  that  a  duty  on  the  coal  of 
fourpence  per  caldron,  produced  £10,000  per  year.  After  the  Lon- 
don fire  of  1666,  duties  were  levied  on  all  the  coals  dug  at  Newcastle 
to  rebuild  St.  Paul's,  and  the  fifty  other  churches  in  London.  The 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Tyne  is  a  fine  structure  built  of  stone.  The 
cars  pass  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  The  rail- 
road station  is  the  largest  building  in  the  town,  and  probably  will  be 
the  most  splendid  in  the  kingdom  when  completed. 

There  is  but  one  passenger-bridge  over  the  river  to  Gateshead.  It  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  view  of  the  river,  filled  with 
barges  and  shipping  of  all  kinds,  resembles  that  of  the  Thames  at 
London.  Gateshead  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  a  thriving  town,  but 
like  Southwark  to  London,  it  is  but  a  suburb  to  Newcastle.  In  the 
afternoon  I  took  the  train  for  Sunderland,  where  are  some  of  the 
largest  and  deepest  coal-pits  in  England — perhaps  in  the  world.  My 
host  at  the  hotel  had  recommended  me  to  visit  one  so  extensive  that  its 
proprietor  had  ruined  himself  in  sinking  it.  My  host  said  that  Pem- 
berton  told  his  engineer  to  "  sink  it  lower,  ay,  to  hell,  for  there  if  we 
don't  get  coal,  we'll  find  cinders." 

The  town  is  finely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weare,  and  is  rapidly 
riving  in  importance.  Its  artificial  harbor  has  been  constructed  at  an 
enormous  expense.  Two  piers  of  stone,  each  about  nineteen  hundred 
feet  in  length,  have  been  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  the  end 
of  the  north  pier  is  a  fine  light-house.  Ship-building  seems  to  be  a 
prominent  branch  of  industry  in  the  town  ;  the  principal  street  is  one 
mile  in  length,  and  trade  appears  very  active.  On  inquiry  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pemberton  shaft,  I  found  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  manager, 
MM  absent,  and  would  not  return  until  the  next  day.  The  next  morn- 
ing  I  again  called  at  the  office  and  found  the  manager,  a  blunt  gigantic 
Englishman,  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  who  said  he  had 
no  objection  to  my  going  down,  but  upon  my  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  he  volunteered  to  be  my  guide  himself,  an  act  of  great 
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condescension,  for,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed  by  the  Irishwoman, 
who  had  charge  of  the  costumes,  he  had  made  his  regular  visit  of  in- 
spection the  previous  day,  and  had  (as  she  expressed  it)  "got  into  a 
terrible  sweat,"  a  fact  which  did  not  augur  well  for  the  pleasure  of 
my  anticipated  visit.  However,  according  to  instructions  I  undressed 
myself,  and  donned  the  clothing  furnished  by  the  old  woman,  which 
consisted  of  an  enormous  pair  of  wide-legged  pants,  a  large  shirt, 
apparently  made  of  a  blanket,  surmounted  with  a  wide,  turn-over  collar. 
A  blue  pilot  cloth  vest  with  muslin  sleeves,  which  buttoned  up  to  the 
throat  in  quite  a  military  fashion,  and  a  heavy  leather  cap,  shaped  like 
that  worn  by  jockeys.  When  dressed,  I  looked  in  the  glass  and  could 
not  help  laughing  outright  at  the  figure  I  cut,  for  I  looked  a  strange 
mixture  of  sailor,  soldier  and  jockey;  but  the  costume-keeper  told 
me  that  I  looked  beautiful,  and  just  like  her  dear  son,  who  had  just 
gone  to  India,  which  I  knew  was  a  lie,  and  only  said  to  flatter  me — 
but  no  matter.  I  presented  myself  before  Mr.  Smith  in  the  counting- 
room,  who,  with  a  malicious  leer,  presented  me  with  a  staff,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  a  like  costume,  bade  me  follow  him. 

We  proceeded  to  a  huge  heap  of  boilers,  fly-wheels,  gearing  and 
smoking  chimneys,  all  in  noisy  operation.  We  mounted  a  rickety 
stair-case,  and  a  man,  apparently  in  charge  of  the  machinery,  made  a 
number  of  (to  me)  mysterious,  signals,  and  a  box,  called  a  cage,  was 
drawn  up,  into  which  we  both  squeezed  ourselves.  At  another  signal 
an  oscillating  motion  took  place,  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of 
water,  coal-dust,  and  oil,  which  dripped  upon  us.  In  an  instant  I  felt 
something  give  way,  and  the  light  of  heaven  disappeared  like  a  flash. 
Amid  the  squeaking  of  guide-rods,  and  a  terrible  rattle  of  wheels,  we 
were  sinking  rapidly  down  the  shaft.  I  felt  very  light  in  the  cage, 
and  a  sensation  as  of  vacuum  affected  my  ears.  The  sensation  must 
have  been  similar  to  that  experienced  by  Satan  : 

"  Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition 

At  last  my  suspense,  which  made  the  time  appear  ages,  was  broken 
with  a  crash  which  announced  that  we  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  I  felt  our  cage  drawn  on  its  wheels  through  a  region  of  black- 
ness, dimly  lighted  by  gas  jets.  On  looking  up  I  saw  that  we  were 
in  a  tunnel,  and  peeping  into  the  cage  was  a  face  so  begrimed  with 
coal  and  greasy  with  perspiration,  that  taken  with  the  grinning  ex- 
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pression,  made  its  owner  appear  as  an  imp  of  darkness.  The  manner 
in  which  we  were  rolled  about  while  in  the  cage,  reminded  me  of  the 
bread-pans  in  Borden's  patent  bake-oven  ;  I  felt  at  first,  a  little  indig- 
nant at  such  treatment,  but  was  soon  told  to  get  out  of  the  tub  until 
the  train  came  along.  In  a  short  time  it  came  rattling  through  the 
long  avenue,  the  horror  and  blackness  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
cries  of  boys,  who  were  attached  to  the  train.  In  an  instant  it  rushed 
past,  drawn  by  wire  ropes,  worked  by  steam,  with  an  immense  velo- 
city. As  soon  as  the  coal  was  discharged  we  got  into  the  cars,  my 
friend  taking  a  large  lantern  with  him,  and  we  crouched  down,  with- 
out regard  to  the  coal-dust,  so  as  to  bring  our  heads  beneath  the  top 
of  the  box  ;  in  an  instant  a  clatter  began,  and  the  flashes  of  our  lantern 
enabled  me  to  discover  that  we  were  whirled  swiftly  along  an  avenue 
of  inky  blackness,  its  precarious  roof  supported  by  beams  of  timber. 
After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  we  were  again  turned  out  of  our  box, 
and  we  entered  through  a  small  door,  into  an  apartment  of  rough 
boards,  which  was  used  as  a  dressing  and  smoking-room.  Here  the 
safety-lamps  are  carefully  examined  and  locked  by  the  overmen,  who 
were  to  accompany  us  in  our  excursion.  We  were  about  to  proceed, 
when  a  lady  and  gentleman  were  announced,  who  wished  to  join  our 
party.  They  were  forthwith  ushered  into  the  apartment.  The  lady 
was  a  German  who  spoke  no  English,  and  her  companion,  who  spoke 
no  German,  was  a  resident  of  the  town.  A  glance  at  their  costume 
told  me  that  they  had  visited  my  friend,  the  costumer,  above  ground. 

After  our  guides  had  smoked  another  pipe,  we  each  took  a  safety- 
lamp,  and  proceeded  along  paths  of  loose  rough  stone  and  coal,  tra- 
versed in  some  places  w  ith  rails.  On  each  side  were  walls  of  coal  four 
or  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  roof  and  passage  were  as  richly 
groined  and  columned  as  a  cathedral  aisle.  Ever  and  anon  a  train  of 
cars,  drawn  1>\  ropes  and  loaded  with  coal,  clattered  swiftly  past. 
Alter  a  walk  of  about  half  a  mile  through  "rocks,  eaves,  fens,  bogs, 
and  universal  death,"  often  being  obliged  to  bend  ourselves  most 
double  under  the  timbers  of  the  l<>\v  roof,  which  frequently  came  in 
collision  with  my  head,  we  came  to  a  region  where  tire-damp  was  said 
to  exist,  and  our  chief  guide  performed  some  rather  dangerous  ex- 
periments, as  I  thought,  to  exhibit  the  utility  of  the  safety-lamp. 
On  raising  it  near  the  roof  where  the  light  gas  exists  in  its  greatest, 
parity,  a  bluish  flame  gradually  expanded  from  the  lamp  flame,  which 
gradually  filled  up  the  whole  interior  of  the  wire  gauze.  A  slight 
imperfection  in  the  lamp  would  have  caused  one  of  those  terrific  ex- 
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plosions  which  still  form  the  most  prominent  cause  of  death  in  the 
mines,  so  we  were  glad  to  hasten  away  from  that  fearful  region. 

We  now  came  to  portions  of  the  mine,  the  roof  of  which  was  still 
lower,  and  ponies  and  small  boys  are  employed  to  work  their  way 
through  passages  in  which  a  horse  can  not  stand  upright.  It  was 
fearfully  hot,  and  in  a  short  time,  all  our  clothing  was  saturated  with 
perspiration,  which  dropped  from  our  faces.  The  dress  of  our  lady 
tourist  was  almost  torn  from  her  back,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the 
road,  and  the  frequent  stepping  on  it. 

The  miners  and  boys  were  now  almost  naked,  having  no  more  dra- 
pery .than  decency  absolutely  required.  We  were  many  times  forced 
to  draw  ourselves  up  against  the  walls,  to  avoid  passing  trains,  and 
soon  our  guide  informed  us  that  we  were  under  the  river.  Here  we 
saw  the  men  at  work  digging  the  coal.  They  were  obliged  to  sit 
down,  their  heads  touching- the  roof  while  they  plied  the  pick-axe. 
Many  of  the  miners  appeared  muscular,  and  to  enjoy  a  certain  kind  of 
subterranean  health.  They  were  entirely  black  with  coal-dust,  and 
although  they  attempted  jokes  when  we  visitors  came  near,  I  observed 
they  did  not  smile.  Here,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  guide,  I  took  a 
pick  and  tried  a  bank.  When  I  struck  it,  the  coal  came  out  with  great 
facility.  The  miners  stood  round  in  a  group,  and  looked  rather  de- 
preciatingly at  my  labors.  They  reminded  me  of  the  pictures  of  Afri- 
cans which  I  used  to  see  in  my  school  geography.  Some  of  their  con- 
versation was  ill-suited  for  refined  ears,  and  .it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
that  our  lady-friend  did  not  comprehend  the  tenor  of  their  remarks. 
They  appeared  to  enjoy  our  discomfiture  in  a  region  which  habit  had 
made  to  them  quite  tolerable. 

The  system  of  working  the  mines  pursued  in  this  pit,  is  chiefly  what 
is  called  the  ulong  wall"  system,  in  which  the  roof  is  supported  by  iron 
columns  during  the  working  and  they  are  afterwards  removed,  when 
the  coal  has  been  extracted.  The  other  system,  "  avenues,"  are  cut 
through  the  coal-seam,  leaving  natural  columns  of  coal,  which  are 
also  afterwards  removed.  The  former  system  is  considered  the  more 
profitable  in  this  mine. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  horses,  who  never 
see  the  sunlight  after  once  being  lowered  into  the  pit.  I  was  told 
that  among  the  hundred  horses  employed  in  this  mine,  not  one  is 
blind,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  daylight.  This  fact  shows  in 
what  a  wonderful  manner  nature  adapts  herself  to  the  most  unnatural 
conditions.    The  stables,  which  are  in  a  secluded  portion  of  the  mine, 
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seemed  to  me  well  ventilated,  considering  their  situation.  Indeed,  I 
found  the  air  not  unpleasant,  after  coursing  about  in  the  gloomier  por- 
tions of  the  mine,  the  lowest  portion  of  which  visited  by  us,  is  eighteen 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface. 

Before  ascending,  we  crawled  back  to  the  little  lamp  and  smoking- 
room,  where  our  guides  took  another  pipe,  and  we  arranged  our  dis- 
ordered dresses,  and  I  had  a  little  confab  with  our  lady  voyageur  /  when 
all  around  was  so  strange,  it  appeared  natural  to  converse  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Soon  we  seated  ourselves  in  the  coal-train  and  were  rattled 
up  to  the  shaft.  "We  squeezed  ourselves  into  the  cages.  We  heard  a 
confused  rattle  during  the  few  minutes  of  utter  darkness,  and  then  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  the  glorious  light  of  day  burst  upon  us.  We  had 
spent  three  hours  in  the  pit,  and  after  leaving  with  the  grim  miners  a 
sum  of  money  to  compensate  them  for  their  trouble,  we  again  sought 
our  costumer,  and  by  sundry  rubbings,  scrubbings,  and  washings,  di- 
vested ourselves  of  our  uncomfortable  clothing,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  coal,  water,  and  oil. 

With  a  feeling  of  exhilaration,  produced  by  the  sudden  transition 
from  the  gloomy  darkness  to  the  more  cheerful  and  invigorating  light 
above  ground,  I  took  my  way  to  the  railway  station  and  "booked" 
myself  for  Durham.  During  our  short  ride  a  slight  rain  fell,  and  a 
rainbow  hung  over  the  great  cathedral  as  we  rolled  into  the  station. 
The  city  is  grandly  situated  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  river  Weare.  The  city  owes  its  origin  to  the  monks  of  Lindis- 
farne  or  the  Holy  Island,  near  Berwick,  who  were  taking  the  body  of 
St.  Cuthbert  to  Chesterly  Street,  but  who,  after  resting  here,  concluded 
to  remain.  I  spent  an  hour  in  the  cathedral,  the  most  ancient  cathedral 
of  magnitude  in  Great  Britain.  The  building  is  Norman,  and  the 
grand  and  massive  columns  of  its  interior  recall  the  architecture  of 
Egypt,  Here  we  saw  behind  the  screen  at  the  west  end,  the  remains 
of  the  once  gorgeous  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert.  The  only  marks  of  its 
former  celebrity  are  the  hollow  impressions  in  the  stone  pavement, 
worn  by  the  feet  of  pilgrims  who  once  flocked  to  the  shrine  of  the 
austere  saint  of  Northumberland.  A  large  stone  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor  .is  supposed  to  cover  his  remains,  which  have  repeatedly  been 
carried  to  various  places  by  his  worshippers.  About  thirty  years  since, 
some  workmen  employed  on  the  vault,  entered  it  and  discovered  an 
oaken  chest  containing  a- skeleton,  carefully  wrapped  in  silk  and  linen. 
Tlic  eld  gentleman  was  a  woman-hater,  and  for  ages  it  was  forbidden 
any  woman  to  approach  his  shrine,  or  even  to  enter  the  cathedral. 
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Hugh-Pudsey,  the  bishop  in  1153,  began  to  build  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  order  that  females  might  have  access  for  devotional 
purposes,  but  as  the  wall  began  to  crack,  it  was  regarded  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  displeasure  of  the  saint,  who,  when  living  had  such  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  sax.  The  -bishop  accordingly  relinquished  his  project, 
but  built  another  chapel  at  the  west  end,  called  the  Galilee.  A  monk 
preached  here  from  an  iron  pulpit  once  a  week.  When  King  Edward 
the  Third  arrived  at  Durham,  he  stopped  at  the  priory.  In  a  few  days 
after,  his  Queen,  Philippa,  came  to  meet  him,  and  being  unacquainted 
with  the  rules,  she  went  through  the  abbey  gates  to  the  priory,  and 
after  supping  with  the  King  retired  to  rest.  The  monks  informed 
the  King  of  St.  Cuthbert's  aversion  to  women,  and  the  Queen  was  told 
of  it  by  the  King.  She  returned  through  the  gates  in  her  under-gar- 
ments  only,  praying  that  the  saint  might  not  avenge  the  fault  which 
she  had  through  ignorance  committed. 

In  1417,  two  women,  servants  of  Newcastle,  disguised  in  male  attire, 
and  actuated  by  the  natural  curiosity  of  their  sex,  determined  to  ap-' 
proach  the  shrine,  but  they  were  detected,  and  punished  by  being* com- 
pelled to  walk  before  a  procession  arrayed  in  the  clothes  in  which  they 
had  committed  the  offense.  The  master  and  mistress  were  summoned 
to  a  spiritual  court  on  the  charge  of  being  aiders  and  abettors  in  the 
crime.  But  little  attention  is  paid  at  the  present  day  by  the  female 
sex  to  the  prejudices  of  the  old  saint,  and  he  would  doubtless  be  very 
indignant  were  he  aware  of  the  great  number  who  were  constantly 
trampling  over  his  grave  in  these  days  of  modern  gallantry. 

In  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  whose  bones  were 
stolen  from  Jarrow  by  a  priest  of  Durham,  who  was  a  famous  collector 
of  saints'  bones,  and  doubtless  a  professor  of  clerical  osteology.  He 
took  theni  to  Durham  and  laid  them  in  the  same  coffin  with  St.  Cuth- 
bert's. The  Galilee  portion  of  the  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  singularity  of  its  architecture.  It  is  situated  between  the 
western  towers  of  the  cathedral,  which  rise  from  the  rocks  which  over- 
hang the  river.  On  the  north  of  the  cathedral  is  the  castle,  now  used 
as  the  university.  I  trod  its  magnificent  staircase,  enriched  with  carv- 
ings in  solid  oak,  accompanied  by  II  ,  of  Xew-York,  whom  I  met 

at  the  entrance,  and  we  examined  the  collection  of  portraits,  chiefly  of 
church  dignitaries.  There  are  many  beautiful  architectural  remains 
within  the  castle.  The  view  from  its  battlements  is  very  beautiful. 
The  walks  along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  lovely.  South  of  the 
cathedral  they  arc  united  by  a  bridge,  built  high  above  the  stream. 
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The  streets  of  the  city  are  quaint  and  antiquated  in  appearance,  and 
I  saw  more  donkeys  employed  in  carrying  milk  and  market  produce 
than  at  any  other  town  in  England.  A  short  distance  from  the  town, 
and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  Finchal 
Priory,  once  a  celebrated  place  for  holding  church  conventions.  Godric 
lived  here  sixty-three  years  and  practised  his  till  then  unheard  of  aus- 
terities. He  asserted  that  he  was  haunted  by  fiends  in  the  forms  of 
beautiful  damsels,  and  to  avoid  their  wiles  he  rolled  himself  naked 
among  thorns  and  briars,  and  ate  bread  three  months  old,  which  was 
compounded  with  ashes.  At  night  he  practised  his  devotions  up  to 
his  neck  in  water,  and  frequently  wore  an  iron  shirt.  He  was  canonized 
for  his  piety  and  austerities. 

In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  is  a  public  fountain,  with  a  statue 
of  Neptune  placed  in  the  centre.  During  my  stay  I  took  a  walk  on  the 
road  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  near  the  toll-gate  I  saw  the  remains 
of  Neville's  Cross,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Ralph  Lord  Ne- 
ville, to  commemorate  the  victory  over  the  Scots,  in  which  King 
David  Bruce  was  taken  prisoner.  During  the  battle  the  monks  in  the 
cathedral  supg  and  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  bishop,  who,  with  the 
other  English  nobles,  was  engaged  in  the  conflict.  The  city  was  fre- 
quently ravaged  by  the  Scots. 


Art.  XXVIII. — A  Boifs  Theological  Experiences  ;  Family  Antece- 
dents;  Parental  Authority  in  the  Last  Generation  ;  Corporal  Pun- 
ishment and  its  Effects  ;  Reading  Habits  ;  a  " Serious  Library  /" 
Two  Books  and  their  Contents;  Eternal  Punishment;  Fancies 
about  Hell;  Illustration  of  the  Idea  of  Eternity  ;  Overpowering 
Dread  of  both,  and  of  Death  ;  Ideas  about  Drowning;  Imagined 
Localities  of  Hell ;  of  People  in  it ;  the  Pay  of  Judgment. 

What  I  have  undertaken  to  narrate  is  no  fiction,  no  story  of  com- 
plex or  simple  incident.  If  it  possess  interest,  it  will  be  because  it  is 
what  its  title  indicates — a  boy's  theological  experiences — a  statement 
of  mental  sufferings,  I  believe  by  no  means  uncommon  in  youth — youth 
Subject  in  early  life  to  what  are  called  serious  impressions. 

1  was  bom  of  a  religious  family.  I  came  of  plain  country  stock, 
which  based  itself  on  the  soil  for  at  least  three  generations,  as  far  back 
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as  we  have  traditional  knowledge  of.  My  grandfather  on  the  maternal 
side  and  my  father  were  the  first  of  their  respective  families  who  re- 
linquished farming  for  a  city  life.  Let  me  say  a  little,  preliminary  of 
the  latter. 

'  He  was  of  Puritan  blood,  which  had  localized  itself  in  one  spot. 

Our  family  name  is  extant  on  many  a  tombstone  in  churchyard, 

and  I,  in  my  boy-days,  have  played  with  farm  laborers  on  my  uncle's 
estate,  of  my  own  name  and  probable  lineage.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  not,  however,  before  his  mother  had  unwisely  married  again, 
my  father  had  been  put  out  to  business  very  early  in  life.  He  was 
a  weakly  boy,  of  nervous  temperament ;  he  has  told  me  that  his  step- 
father scarcely  expected  him  to  survive.  His  life,  like  those  of  many 
of  his  generation,  had  passed  monotonously  enough  in  a  confined  social 
atmosphere  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and,  indeed,  continued  so 
for  long  afterwards.  An  apprentice  in  a  country  town,  a  steady  at, 
tendant  at  church  and  Sunday-school,  at  first  in  the  capacity  of  seholar- 
and  then  of  teacher,  a  clerk  in  a  store,  a  thrifty  shopkeeper — he  had 
five  thousand  dollars  on  coming  of  age,  by  his  father's  will — a  pros- 
perous citizen  generally,  and  finally,  one  who  had  retired  from  business 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  on  a  modest  competence  ;  these  were  his 
successive  experiences.  When  married,  he  rented  a  decent  house  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  brought  my  mother,  who  was  city-bred,  to 
live  in  it. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  made  up  of  our  ancestors.  I  think  my  own 
individuality  may  be  the  better  understood  by  knowledge  of  the  stock 
I  c:\me  of.  I  had  two  brothers,  the  second  of  whom  died  within  a 
year  of  his  birth.  Ned,  my  elder,  and  I  were  brought  up  like  most 
boys  in  religious  families.  Our  mother  loved  us  dearly.  Our  father 
loved  us  too,  for  he,  I  believe,  was  of  affectionate  nature,  though  of 
nervous,  irritable  disposition.  But  he  had  the  old  world  notion  of 
authority,  and  considered  his  children  as  much  subjects  as  children,  in 
which  I  think  he  was  wrong.  But  parental  rule  in  that  generation 
had  a  heavy  hand  ;  it  was  very  commonly  a  rank  despotism  tempered 
by  maternal  affection. 

The  elder-born  of  a  family  are  generally  subject  to  Stricter  discipline 
than  their  luckier  later-born  brothers  and  sisters,  for  time  mollifies 
parents'  tempers;  they  learn  wisdom  from  past  mistakes, and  a  milder, 
more  judicious  treatment  often  succeeds  to  one  frequently  productive 
of  misconception,  suffering,  and  mutiny.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
religious  families.    It  was  so  to  some  extent  in  ours. 
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My  father  beat  us,  not  I  think,  cruelly,  though  sometimes  capri- 
ciously. I  dare  say  we  deserved  it,  yet  as  I  remember  we  were  rather 
afraid  of  him  than  possessed  by  any  other  feeling,  the  result  was  bad. 
Any  thing  antagonistic  to  love  and  confidence  between  parent  and 
child  must  be  harmful.  This  fear  and  the  estrangement  attendant  on 
it  grew  up  rather  in  our  boy-days  than  our  childhood.  Then  I  was 
his  favorite.  I  recollect  trotting  about  a  certain  quarry  with  him  of 
sunny  afternoons,  and  into  the  woods,  and  his  cutting  sticks  for  me. 
Often  I  have  thought  kindly  of  this,  years  afterwards,  when  I  have 
been  thousands  of  miles  away,  with  the  ocean  between  us. 

He  beat  us,  I  repeat.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  returning  home  after  a 
five  years'  absence  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  earth,  I  found  the  instru- 
ment of  our  not  unfrequent  chastisement — a  leather  strap — in  a  disused 
drawer.  And — I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  truth  is  truth — my  heart 
swelled  with  anger  at  the  sight  of  it.  Hardest  of  all  things  to  forget 
in  this  world  is  a  sense  of  past  injustice,  of  undeserved  infliction  on 
those  who  are  weak  and  can  not  help  themselves. 

Let  me  get  to  my  theological  experiences  ;  I  only  speak  of  others  as 
illustrative  of  my  early  training.  I  had  always  a  taste  for  reading,  pre- 
ferring, indeed,  poring  over  a  book  in-doors  to  healthier  indulgence  in 
boys'  play  in  the  open  fields,  which  is  hardly  natural.  My  father  con- 
sidered reading,  unless  "serious"  books,  only  a  synonym  for  idleness. 
"A  pack  of  lies  and  nonsense,"  was  his  definition  of  all  fictitious  litera- 
ture, however  pure  and  harmless.  The  word  "  novel"  has,  even  now 
to  my  ears,  a  sound  of  indefinite  wickedness,  though  I  have  read  hun- 
dreds of  them,  and  hope,  some  day  to  write  at  least  one.  I  had  little 
chance  of  getting  at  other  than  serious"  literature.  Our  family  book- 
case contained  only  evangelical  magazines,  Zion's  Caskets,  Whitefield, 
Wesley,  Ed  wards'  and  Huntingdon's  sermons,  Bunyan's  works,  Fox's 
Martyrs,  and  the  like.  I  read  these  in  default  of  more  appropriate  in- 
tellectual nutriment.  Not  that  I  remember  being  especially  encour- 
aged l<>  do  so,  though  I  believe  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  thing 
that  a  boy  should  take  to  such  serious  subjects.  My  father  thought 
so,  at  least,  and  never  inclining  to  cheerful  views  of  existence,  would 
have  considered  any  sombre  impressions  I  might  derive  from  such 
sources  as  beneficial.  For  my  dear  mother,  she  was  then  like  her 
children,  too  much  under  authority,  and  never  thought  of  the  mischief 
thai  might  come  of  it. 

Dear  old  Banyan!  may  I  be  forgiven  for  ranking  you  with  the 
Others?    Of  course  I  loved  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  (indeed  I  learnt 
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a  poetical  version  of  it  by  heart,  on  promise  of  possessing  the  book,  by 
my  mother,)  and  got  no  harm  out  of  that.  I  can  not  say  the  same, 
though,  for  the  biography,  "  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners." Yet  I  wish  there  had  been  no  worse  books  in  our  library. 
Two,  I  have  cause  to  hold  in  especial  detestation.  These  were  en- 
titled M  The  Aran's  and  Socinian's  Monitor,"  and  "  Dialogues  of 
Devils,"  both  written  by  a  Reverend  Mr.  MacGowan.  The  first  was 
the  worst.  How  well  I  remember  the  accursed  book  !  Oldish  type, 
the  ends  of  the  top  and  bottom  lines  occasionally  shorn  off  by  the  care- 
less or  unskillful  binder — every  way  mean  and  common-looking  ;  what 
a  hell  of  mental  torment  did  those  pages  open  to  me.  Ilell,  that  is 
'the  word.  The  book  was  all  about  hell.  I  will  relate  the  plot  of  it, 
which  I  remember  as  well  as  though  I  perused  it  yesterday. 

A  teacher  of  the  tenets  of  Arius  and  Socinus,  the  "  monitor"  of  the 
title,  has  died,  and  the  narrator,  his  disciple,  wrapped  in  a  state  of  spirit- 
ual self  complacency,  rambles  into  the  recesses  of  a  gloomy  wood,  the 
shades  of  which  grow  darker  as  he  proceeds.  Presently  he  loses  his 
way,  and  directly  the  infernal; pit  yawns  before  him.  He  sees  it,  I 
think,  through  an  archway  of  ribbed  rock,  and  in  a  sea  of  raging  flame, 
"  the  lire  that  dicth  not,  neither  is  it  quenched,"  lie  beholds  the  lost 
soul  of  his  late  preceptor,  damned  forever.  The  spirit  addresses  him 
at  some  length,  the  main  bulk  of  the  book  consisting  of  its  observations. 
It  closes  with  the  appearance  of  devils  who  drag  it  off  to  fresh  tor- 
ments. 

There  is  nothing  in  this,  ingenious,  imaginative,  or  inventive,  nothing 
but  vulgar  horror,  and  trite,  threadbare  execution.  All  the  worse  for 
its  simplicity  in  its  power  of  addressing  a  thoughtful  boy's  mind.  Be- 
fore I  tell  how  it  did  so,  let  me  speak  of  the  other  book.  That  may  be 
dismissed  briefly  ;  both  are  on  the  same  plan. 

In  "Dialogues  of  Devils"  the  narrator  again  Wanders  into  a  wood, 
and  there,  either  in  a  deep  ravine  or  pit,  while  secreted  within  an  arch- 
way, overhears  the  talk  of  certain  fiends.  They  appear  (or,  at  least, 
were  drawn  in  an  engraving  forming  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume) 
with  horns,  hoofs,  and  the  usual  vulgar  diabolic  accessaries.  They 
have  Latinized  names,  as  Crudclis,  Infidelis,  etc.  Their  conversation 
is  of  their  influence  and  power  over  mankind,  being  sometimes  of  a 
grimly  facetious  character. 

These  books  I  read  and  pondered  over,  especially  the  former,  until 
their  main  subject,  eternal  punishment,  took  exclusive:  possession  of 
my  mind.   It  seemed  to  me  as  it  has  to  many  before  and  since — I  need 
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not  say  erroneously — that  this  one  tenet,  eternal  damnation,  was  the 
main  doctrine  of  Christianity.  At  least  it  overshadowed  all  others. 
I  could  think  of  little  else  as  appertaining  to  it. 

To  be  damned  in  hell  forever  and  ever !  I  began  to  revolve  the 
meaning  of  these  tremendous  words  and  slowly  to  shape  one.  Hour 
after  hour,  day  by  day,  and  night  after  night  I  thought  of  it,  always 
starting  from  the  conviction  that  that  was  my  destiny.  How  could  I 
dispute  it?  Had  I  been  converted?  had  I  received  that  miraculous 
change  of  heart  without  experiencing  which  all  were  under  the  just 
sentence  of  a  wrathful  God?  I  knew  well  enough  that  my  life, 
hitherto,  had  been  simply  a  boy's  life,  untroubled  by  any  such  ques- 
tions,'that  I  didn't  like  going  to  church  twice  on  Sundays,  that  I« 
thought  learning  a  collect  or  psalm  before  I  got  any  fruit  after  dinner 
an  infliction,  that  I  regarded  religion  in  general,  as  something  dis- 
agreeable and  repressive,  something  that  interfered  with  one's  likings 
and  pleasures.  Secretly  I  wished  my  parents  had  not  been  religious. 
I  knew  families  who  were  not  so  ;  the  boys  were  jollier,  went  out 
to  parties  and  had  pocket-money. 

All  this  I  knew  of  myself  and  felt  very  wicked.  If  ever  boy  were 
inherently  subject  to  damnation,  I  was.  As  remarked,  I  meditated 
on  my  presumed  inevitable  lot  continually. 

A  place  full  of  fire,  of  dreadful  inconceivable  intensity  and  fierce- 
ness, which  never  went  out  or  slackened,  peopled  with  horrible  devils 
who  tore  and  rent  you  with  langs  and  hooked  fire-forks,  with  mon- 
strous serpents,  ten  thousand,  thousand  times  bigger  than  the  boa-con- 
strictor in  the  magazine  we  took  in  ;  this,  in  which  my  body,  so 
changed  that  it  wouldn't  burn  up,  was  to  smTer  more  torment  than  I, 
vnth  continual  trying,  could  begin  to  think,  was  my  boyish  concep- 
tion of  Hell.  This,  in  which  I  should  burn  always  ;  I  had  burnt  my 
hand  once  with  a  red-hot  poker  and  knew  the  pain  of  it.  I  had  had  a 
fever  and  lain  in  hot  agony  and  weary  wakefulness.  I  thought  of 
these  sufierings,  endeavored  to  exaggerate  them  a  hundred  fold,  sum- 
moned up  all  that  I  knew  of  pain,  to  aid  me  to  form  some  idea  of  hell. 
I  began  to  ponder  on  it  in  detail,  especially  attempting  to  realize  some 
faint  impression  as  to  its  eternal  duration. 

I  had  met  an  illustration  in  some  book,  sermon,  or  magazine,  which 
seemed  to  attempt  this  pretty  effectually.  It  will  probably  be  recog- 
nized by  religious  people.    Here  it  is  : 

Suppose  the  water  in  the  ocean,  or  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore,  to 
be  decreased  by  a  single  grain  or  drop  every  ten  thousand  years, 
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when  the  whole  bulk  of  sea  and  sand  should  be  exhausted,  that  im- 
measurable length  of  time  might  represent)  as  it  were,  one  second  of 
eternity  ! 

And  this  Eternity  was  to  be  passed  in  Hell ! 

I  lay  of  nights  lengthening  out  the  dreadful  idea,  and  thinking  of 
the  people  toho  were  there  already.  It  seemed  shocking  that  any  body 
should  be  able  to  go  to  sleep,  to  eat  and  drink,  to  laugh,  to  do  daily 
business  in  the  world  when  such  awful,  real  Buffering  was  going  on 
every  moment  of  our  lives,  had  been  going  on  long  before  we  were 
born,  would  keep  on  after  the  world  was  burnt  up.  Folks  didn't 
think  of  it,  of  course,  but  how  could  they  help  thinking  of  it  ?  Child- 
hood is  selfish,  so  I  can  not  say  these  reflections  on  the  fate  of  others 
were  prominent  in  my  mind ;  they  occurred  occasionally.  Mostly  I 
cared  about  myself.    I  began  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  dying. 

When  I  heard  of  loss  of  life  by  accident,  I  shuddered  at  the  idea 
that  it  might  have  happened  to  me.  We  lived  near  a  canal,  a  pretty 
winding  canal,  with  grassy  fields  on  one  side  of  it,  a  tow-path  on  the 
other,  and  low-arched  bridges  which  could  be  raised  for  the  conve- 
nience of  passing  barges.  How  I  dreaded  that  canal !  How  I  re- 
membered that  under  one  of  those  bridges  a  boy  had  been  drowned. 
How  black  and  awful  the  shadows  always  looked  at  that  spot,  I  re- 
member, as  though  conscious  of  having  closed  over  tw  o  piteously 
clutching  hands,  a  ghastly  face  with  a  gurgling  noise  in  its  throat  as 
it  went  down,  and  at  last  only  a  cold,  naked  human  body.  When  I 
walked  by  the  canal  with  my  father  I  always  shrank  to  the  outer  side. 

Not  that  drowning  or  death  was  so  terrible,  but  what  came  after  it. 
I  used  to  envy  the  animals  immensely  ;  their  existence  seemed  so 
complete  and  satisfactory ;  they  were  not  to  blame  for  any  thing  they 
did  ;  they  had  no  souls ;  they  died  and  there  was  an  end  of  them. 
How  happy  !  No  fear  of  hell  there.  If  I  could  only  have  been  a  dog, 
now,  or  even  a  pig.  He' was  only  killed  and  made  into  bacon,  and 
what  was  a  sharp  knife  to  hell  fire  ?    Always  burning  ! 

At  first  I  fancied  hell  must  be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  because  of 
the  volcanoes.  It  was  an  appalling  thing  to  be  walking  over  it,  over 
the  tormented  souls  of  people  I  bad  perhaps  known.  I  recollected 
an  hostler,  employed  by  a  gentleman  who  lived  next  door  to  us,  who 
had  been  discharged  for  some  small  theft,  and  had  died  subsequently 
of  a  fever.  I  liked  the  man,  he  once  gave  me  a  horse's  bit,  broken. 
But  I  thought  him  very  wicked,  for  he  swore  and,  I  was  told,  got 
drunk.    These  traits,  in  conjection  with  the  theft,  made  me  conclude 
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that  lie  must  have  gone  to  hell.  I  wondered  whether  I  should  know 
him  there  ;  I  had  heard  that  the  damned  hated  and  tormented  one 
another,  and  fancied  him  flying  at  me  with  a  dreadful  cry,  and  more 
dreadful  countenance. 

Tli en  I  thought  that  the  sun  was  hell.  This  idea  came  upon  me 
suddenly  of  a  summer's  sunset,  when  the  broad  bright  disk  of  the  dying 
day-god  looked  like  an  orb  of  intolerably  lurid,  liquid  flame.  It  ap- 
peared, too,  so  like  what  I  fancied  of  the  Creator,  to  put  hell  to  a 
double  use;  beneficial  as  well  as  terrible.  I  became  quite  sure  of  this 
identity,  and  for  a  long  time  never  looked  at  the  sun  without  thoughts 
of  the  agonies  of  which  it  was  the  seat.  All  of  this  went  on  simul- 
taneously with  my  broodings  on  these  agonies  as  my  inevitable  and 
unavoidable  lot.  For  weeks  and  weeks  I  made  no  question  of  my 
damnation. 

The  texts  in  Scripture  on  the  subject  filled  me  with  terror.  I  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  particularly  with  the  book  of 
Revelations,  which  possessed  peculiar  fascinations  for  me.  The  tre- 
mendous fancies  therein,  culminating  in  the  great  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  I  should  be  bidden  to  depart  forever  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  and  my  mother  would  be  caught  up  into  heaven — I  never 
doubted  that — were  overpoweringly  real  to  me.  Perhaps  the  most 
dreadful  fancy  of  all  was  that  my  mother  would  be  so  changed  that 
she  would  think  it  right  that  I  should  be  damned,  and  forget  me. 
Once  a  thunderstorm  at  night  produced  such  an  overwhelming  appre- 
hension of  the  end  of  world,  that  I  sat  up  in  bed  in  an  agony,  and,  at 
my  brother's  request,  prayed  aloud.  But  he  only  shared  my  terrors 
temporarily. 

I  couldn't  tell  any  body  about  them.  Once,  I  ventured  on  a  few 
words  to  my  mother,  when  she  answered :  My  dear,  that's  nothing  to 
do  with  you ;  Christ  died  for  you,  if  you  believe  in  him  you  needn't 
think  of  such  things."  But  I  could  not  take  hold  of  the  idea  pre- 
sented, I  could  only  think  of  hell. 

Ik-fore  all  this  befell  me,  I  had  been  fond  of  the  Heathen  Mythology  ; 
we  had  a  book  of  it.  Somehow  I  longed  to  have  been  born  in  the 
limes  when  that  Was  the  current  religion.  Jupiter,  Neptune  and  the 
rest,  seemed  nothing  like  so  terrible  as  the  avenging  God  of  the  Bible; 
I  was  not  afraid  of  them,  their  doings  were  almost  human.  I  even 
had  a  decided  affection  for  Neptune,"  and  recollect  feeling  hurt,  when, 

*  Like  the  Englishman  spoken  of  by  Smollett  in  Humphrey  Clinker,  who  took  off 
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years  afterwards,  I  found  him  in  Homer,  humiliated  by  Jupiter. 
Though  I  believed,  yet  I  couldn't  quite  fancy  that  the  pagans  were 
all  in  hell,  and  at  any  rate  it  appeared  they  must  have  escaped  the 
dread  of  it  while  living,  and  that,  I  thought  no  small  gain.  My 
boyish  conceptions  of  paganism  were  of  course  erroneous  and  imper- 
fect. It  always  presented  itself  as  a  pleasant  creed  to  me,  and  I 
never  could  entirely  realize  its  falsity.  I  have  hardly  done  so  to  this 
day ;  I  seem  to  fancy  that  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  primeval 
world  must  have  lived  once,  dying  out  or  disappearing  before  the 
approach  of  a  harder,  more  materialistic  time,  which  then  I  regretted 
to  have  been  born  in.  Secretly,  too,  I  sympathized  with  the  Pbilis- 
tines  and  hated  the  Jews. 

Searching  the  Scriptures  as  I  did,  always  with  the  one  morbid  ob- 
ject, it  was  impossible  that  I  should  not  come  upon  the  one  crowning 
terror — the  Unpardonable  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

How  dreadfully  that  idea  took  possession  of  me  !  We  never  know 
how  much  of  hope  lurks  latent  within  our  souls  until  precipitated  into 
a  deeper  abyss  of  despair :  I.  presupposing  myself  lost  eternally,  was 
yet  in  mortal  dread  of  committing  this  sin.  What  was  it  ?  how 
could  it  be  committed  ?  With  these  thoughts  came  the  inevitable 
sequel,  the  fascination  presented  by  t lie  precipice  which  you  look  from 
and  involuntarily  long  to  plunge  down. 

T,  a  boy  of  twelve,  have  gone  about  in  agony  with  certain  words  in 
my  mind — words  which  will  probably  rise  now  in  the  reader's — which, 
pronounced,  would,  I  thought,  have  constituted  the  sin  in  question. 
I  have  stuffed  my  handkerchief  into  my  mouth  to  prevent  my  saying 
tncm,  bit  my  tongue,  struck  my  head  violently  with  my  fists,  to  divert 
the  current  of  ideas  from  that  one  dreadful  subject,  through  the  me- 
dium of  physical  pain.  Then  I  thought  that  as  sin  lay  in  intention, 
not  in  act,  I  had  committed  it,  that  these  fancies  were  a  proof  of  it, 
that  it  was  no  use  crying  or  praying  any  longer,  for  I  did  both,  fitfully 
and  wretchedly. 

I  wondered,  too,  at  what  precise  moment  it  had  occurred,  and  what 
people  would  say  if  they  knew,  as  I  passed  them  in  the  street,  that 
there  was  a  boy  who  had  committed  the  Unpardonable  Sin.    I  fancied 

his  hat  to  the  bust  of  Jupiter,  I  hope  if  his  godship  ever  pets  his  head  above  water 
airain,  he  will  remember  this.  The  .reader  will  smile,  but  there  have  been  pagans  in 
this  nineteenth  century.  Disraeli  told  Willis  of  one  who  was  turned  out  of  his  lodg- 
ings for  sacrincino  a  bull  to  Jujiter  in  the  front  parlor. 
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thcin  shrinking  from  me  in  horror.  It  appeared  to  ine  that  some  visi- 
ble sign,  some  convulsion  of  nature  should  have  announced  the  fact 
to  me.  How  long  the  nights  appeared  and  how  I  wanted  to  tell  my 
brother,  but  refrained,  thinking  he  would  be  afraid  of  me.  Words 
are  but  poor  things  at  best  to  describe  mental  torture,  but  Tertullian 
himself,  who  longed  to  look  on  and  see  the  enemies  of  his  faith  t;  burn- 
ing and  liquefying"  in  hell-fire,  might  have  pitied  me. 

SI j all  I  go  on  ?  Xo  ;  I  have  written  enough  on  what  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  painful  subject  to  me.  Time  and  a  naturally  healthy 
nature  enabled  me  to  get  the  better  of  all  such  horrors  as  I  have  re- 
lated, not,  however,  without  occasional  relapses.  I  disentomb  them 
now  for  the  moral  they  teach.  What  that  is,  the  reader  may  judge 
for  himself.  G. 


Art.  XXIX. —  Crucifixion  of  Children  by  the  Routine  System  of 
Education.  The  Natural  Capacity  can  only  be  known  by  the 
Study  of  the  Temperament.  Evil  Effect  of  Crushing  the  Will. 
The  Sentiment  of  Omnipotence.     Will  males  the  Mem. 

The  reactive  life-force  is  variously  designated,  whether  in  a  spirit  of 
recognition  or  condemnation,  as  self-poise  and  self-will,  combativeness 
and  contrariness,  firmness  and  obstinacy,  etc., 

Personality  may  be  accepted  as  a  more  integral  definition  than  the 
preceding  terms,  which  only  apply  to  some  particular  manifestation  of 
it.  Without  much  ratiocination,  sagacious  managers  instinctively  ap- 
preciate and  avail  themselves  of  the  laws  inherent  to  passional  forces. 
They  often  insure  the  conduct  which  they  desire  by  suggesting  its 
opposite.  They  play  a  game  of  passional  billiards,  and  calculate  the 
composition  of  forces,  respecting  the  will  of  another,  as  an  elastic  body 
on  which  the  Impact  of  their  own  will,  it'  direct,  can  act  only  as  an  exter- 
nal disturbing  force  to  be  repelled,  on  the  principle  that  reaction  is  the 
echo  of  action,  and  the  angle  pf  reflection  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
Thus  I  have  recalled  smiles  to  the  cheeks  of  my  little  favorite  Emma 
when  on  a  stormy  day  it  also  stormed  within  her  sympathetic  organ- 
ism, for  she  and  the  elements  were  play-fellows. 


Result  of  Crushing  the  Will. 
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But,  when  unheeding  her  mamma's  remonstrance,  I  took  her  to  the 
outside  door,  and  opening,  launched  her  forth  into  the  flood  descend- 
ing, then  she  presently  perceived  that  she  was  not  quite  a  little  duck, 
and  came  in  surprised  but  calmed,  and  cured  of  inconvenient  elemental 
sympathies  for  the  rest  of  that  day  at  least. 

There  is  a  radical  falsity  in  all  systems  of  education,  whether  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  based  on  the  blind  and  forced  obedience  of  child  or 
pupil  to  the  mandate  of  another  will — relatively  an  external  and  dis- 
turbing force.  The  working  of  such  system,  in  proportion  as  it  really 
takes  effect  upon  the  life  of  its  subject  is,  first,  to  paralyze  the  volitional 
principle,  as  in  case  of  the  phenomenon  called  psychologizing,  biologiz- 
ing or  hypnotism,  and  to  which  the  Jesuits  have  given  an  enormous 
extension  in  the  discipline  of  their  order,  (see  Wandering  Jew,  case 
of  Hardy.) 

In  other  cases,  and  indeed  often  combinedly  with  this  passivity,  we 
find  an  alternate  evolution  of  hypocrisy/perfidy,  mean  selfishness  or 
tyranny  over  inferiors  in  those  thus  educated,  as  a  perverted  and  in- 
complete vital  reaction  from  a  long  experience  of  constraint  and  fear. 

Education  in  the  despotic  order,  means  the  subjugation  of  individual 
wills  and  faculties  in  unquestioning  submission  to  the  established 
authority,  which  always  pretends  to  be  of  divine  origin.  The  aim  of 
such  education  is  to  make  of  the  people  passive  tools,  a  flock  to  be 
fleeced ;  burden-bearing  animals  in  the  service  of  a  privileged  aristo- 
cracy, clerical  and  secular.  It  is  the  celebrated  Vos  non  vobis  of 
Virgil. 

M  Ye  birds,  not  for  yourselves  build  nests, 
Ye  oxen,  not  for  yourselves  plough  furrows, 
Ye  sheep,  not  for  yourselves  bear  fleeces." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  makes  vital  to  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  their  proselytes,  "the  abnegnation  of  judgment;"  she  re- 
quires the  blind  acknowledgment  of  her  creed.  In  her  discipline  it 
is  of  the  first  necessity  to  suppress  free  thought,  to  extinguish  origin- 
ality, to  emasculate  passion,  to  make  machine-men  and  women  by  the 
crushing  and  drilling  of  Routine.  Routine  is  the  key-note,  the  watch- 
ward,  the  magic  spell  of  slave-making  and  slave-ruling  societies.  The 
philosophical  formula  of  this  popular  education,  is  the  subordination  of 
the  me  to  the  not  me;  of  personality  to  authority,  of  reason  to  faith, 
of  sentiment  to  interest,  of  volition  to  habit.  Its  mainspring  is  con- 
straint, alike  physical  and  moral,  its  vis  a  tcrgo  is  the  lash,  its  last  re- 
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source,  punishment;  its  sentiment  is  fear,  its  result  passive  obedience. 
No  free  gymnasia  for  such  a  people ;  let  its  shoulders  be  rounded 
under  the  burdens  of  repugnant  toil;  no  free  and  daring  evolution  of 
the  intellectual  faculties ;  let  them  passively  receive  the  authority  of 
the  past;  paralyze  them  by  inaction  or  stultify  them  with  compulsory 
tasks ;  let  memory  alone  survive ;  fill  it  with  dead  knowledge,  with  the 
musty  trash  of  schoolmen,  with  solemn  inanities  that  time  has  conse- 
crated ;  so  that  the  useless  man  of  learning  may  be  a  byword  and  a 
reproach  among  the  people,  and  their  ambition  be  deterred  from  ever 
arousing  the  lion  that  crouches  on  the  threshold  of  eternal  Truth.  As 
to  the  spiritual  passions,  modern  morality  and  religion  will  take  care 
of  them,  and  that  so  effectually  that  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  their  own 
names,  and  promiscously  confounded  with  the  morbid  emotions,  such  as 
anger,  envy,  hatred,  fear,  lust,  or  cupidity,  provoked  by  their  compres- 
sion or  perversion. 

Divine  in  their  essence,  they  shall  become  infernal  in  their  manifest- 
ation. No  man  shall  dare  to  confess  them,  the  very  words  passion 
and  passional  shall  excite  a  hue  and  cry,  and  hypocrisy  shall  reign 
supreme  under  the  cegis  of  morality.  If  it  be  true  that  possession  is 
nine  points  of  the  law,  then  has  despotic  education  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  free  and  liberal  education  ;  for  the  first  exists,  while  the  se- 
cond is  for  us  as  yet  a  theoretic  abstraction,  preexisting  only  in  the 
aspirations  and  intuitions  of  the  child,  the  lover,  the  mother,  and  the 
true  philanthropist.  While  constraint  is  organized  and  sustained  by 
the  force  of  habit,  of  numbers,  of  clerical  and  secular  interests ;  at- 
tractional  and  instinctive  development  is  but  the  happy  accident  of 
a  sparse  population  in  fine  climates,  or  the  privilege  of  the  enlightened 
great,  or  the  voice  of  Jesus  in  converse  with  the  lily. 

The  constitution  of  our  republic  pretends  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
lift",  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to  all  who  are  not  born  chat- 
tel-slaves. 

I  Jut  this  pret.cn  fiog  is  fallacious,  and  so  must  remain  until  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the.  education  of  our  childhood  regard  it  as  their 
chief  duty  to  discover  t  he  industrial  vocations  and  aptitudes  of  young 
people,  to  provide  them  with  attractive  and  useful  occupations,  to 
second  with  delicate  zeal  the  development  of  each  genius,  and  to 
remove  time  barriers,  whether  accidental  or  artificial,  which  may 
obstruct  personal  liberties.  Still  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  the 
sphere  of  <  :ii  )t i<>n:il  or  social  life,  to  discover  and  appreciate  those 
affinities  of  character  and  action  which  make  the  charm  of  social  rela- 
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tions,  and  to  promote  them  by  every  possible  means.  As  yet,  we  are 
far  from  enjoying  even  the  negative  liberty  of  being  let  alone  or  left 
to  our  own  resources.  Besides  our  numerous  population  of  chattel 
and  wages  slaves,  the  whole  class  of  children  and  minors  is  liable  to 
oppression,  and  is  habitually  oppressed  by  their  parents,  teachers,  and 
elders.  It  is  not  meant  as  oppression,  but  as  a  necessary  control.  It 
is  so  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  absence  of  the  proper  material  ar- 
rangements and  social  stimuli,  children  can  not  be  allowed  to  dispose 
of  their  own  time,  or  to  do  what  they  please,  because  they  would  not 
find  the  motives  prompting  them  to  do  right,  but  on  the  contrary, 
would  pervert  to  mischief  and  destruction  the  forces  intended  to  serve 
in  the  useful  evolution  of  their  faculties  and  passions.  It  remains  so 
much  the  more  indisputably  true,  that  the  whole  class  of  children  and 
minor*  are  obstructed  in  the  exercise  of  their  liberties,  that  their  per- 
sonal spontaneity  is  outraged  by  physical  and  moral  tyrannies,  and 
that  each  step  of  their  emancipation,  from  the  letting  out  of  school  at 
noon  or  evening,  to  the  final  epoch  of  their  majority,  is  anxiously 
looked  forward  to,  while  the  representatives  of  moral  authority  are 
generally  regarded  by  them  with  a  certain  degree  of  odium. 

Is  it  indeed  a  small  thing  to  resign  one's  liberty  among  the  woods 
and  streams,  with  all  the  fascinations  of  the  gun,  the  fishing-rod,  the 
sail-boat,  ball,  kite,  top,  hurly,  and  athletic  games ;  our  favorite  occu- 
pations of  firm-work,  the  interesting  cares  of  the  barn-yard,  of  the 
llower-garden,  of  the  orchard;  our  observations  on  the  natural  history 
of  birds,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  other  wild  creatures,  our  researches  on 
the  physical  construction  of  mills  and  mill-dams,  our  delight  in  the  first 
handling  of  tools  in  the  workshop,  and  all  the  manifold  charms  of 
initiation  into  the  physical  sciences  and  useful  arts,  to  which  Nature 
powerfully  urges,  as  to  the  essential  purpose  and  fruition  of  our  restless 
and  curious  childhood  ? 

Is  it  a  small  thing  to  compress  the  bounding  spirit  of  youth,  to 
bury  life  under  books  at  the  epoch  of  its  most  intense  and  exquisite 
susceptibilities  for  active  enjoyment,  in  the  liveliest  play  of  those  svm- 
pathies  with  Nature  on  which  the  incarnation  of  the  soul  here  rests  ? 

What  a  woeful  fall  from  the  elementary  lessons  of  the  sunbeam  and 
the  thunder-storm  to  stereotyped  text-books  and  arbitrary  methods 
invented  by  stupidity  for  the  torture  of  mind,  confounding  all  apti- 
tudes under  a  common  rule,  and  expecting  the  same  tasks  memorized 
in  the  same  way  by  every  child  in  the  class !  Is  it  a  small  concession 
to  apply  one's  self,  for  six  or  eight  hours,  at  an  uncomfortable  desk,  with 
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a  hard  seat,  often  too  high,  without  a  back,  and  perhaps  as  many  more 
hours  out  of  school,  to  abstract  lessons,  the  subjects  of  which  arc 
foreign  to  our  personal  instincts,  and  which  are  too  seldom  made 
pleasing  either  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taught,  or  by  our  love 
for  those  who  teach  them ;  and  all  because  we  are  told  that  it  is  our 
duty,  and  that  we  shall  be  punished  if  we  neglect  them ! 

And  it  is  in  order  to  be  thus  crucified  in  their  bodies  and  in  their 
souls,  that  children  are  sent  away  from  their  homes  and  from  all  they 
love  best,  to  be  kept  among  strangers  at  a  boarding-school.  Yet  this 
is  but  a  slight  and  superficial  view  of  the  galling  fetters  with  which 
we  manacle  childhood.  Embittered  by  constraint,  maddened  and  per- 
verted in  their  instinctive  life  by  this  incessant  tyranny,  children  com- 
plete among  themselves  by  quarrels  and  persecutions,  the  ruin  of 
many  a  fair  and  hopeful  spirit.  At  last  the  long-desired  epoch  of  ma- 
jority arrives,  or  at  an  earlier  age  the  privileged  accorded  of  choosing 
our  own  course  of  life,  of  fighting  on  our  own  hook.  Any  one  of  the 
trades  or  professions,  from  the  humblest  mechanical  art  up  to  the 
highest  branches  of  commerce  and  politics,  demands  of  the  youth  a 
new  apprenticeship,  and  now  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  die  to 
theoretical  abstractions  and  transcendental  moralities,  in  order  to  be 
born  again  into  "  the  business  world,"  into  the  world  of  facts. 

How  has  the  education  of  the  schools  prepared  him  for  this  initiation  ? 
Why,  just  at  that  period  when  his  perceptive  organs  were  most  fresh, 
active,  and  impressible,  when  nature  playfully  led  him  from  object  to 
object,  teaching  him  in  three  years  a  greater  number  of  new  facts  than 
the  hardened  brain  of  the  adult  can  acquire  in  thirty  years,  while  he 
was  thus  in  pure  amusement  laying  the  foundations  of  practical  know- 
ledge broad  and  firm,  and  appreciating  the  qualities  of  persons  and 
tilings  around  him,  this  was  the  happy  moment  chosen  by  Education 
for  locking  him  up  in  the  school-room,  as  if  the  more  effectually  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  his  observing  faculties  ;  and  there  condemn- 
ing the  lower  and  first  developed  plane  of  perceptive  organs  overlying 
the  orbits,  to  inaction  ;  it  calls  on  Analysis  and  Comparison,  to  master 
the  lubtle  abstractions  of  grammar,  and  exhausts  the  memory  by  pre- 
mature fatigue  over  tasks  for  which  it  has  failed,  nay,  it  has  not  even 
aimed  to  inspire  the  slightest  interest.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
bright  original  minds  which  cherish  the  sentiment  of  their  independ- 
ence, are  disgusted,  shirk  their  tasks,  and  turn  towards  frivolities  and 
miachief,  while  the  more  passive  and  obedient,  with  those  who  have 
by  organization  an  already  almost  morbid  tendency  to  isolation  and 
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abstraction,  are  effectually  vitiated  by  a  system  which  cultivates  Greek 
roots  instead  of  elementary  science,  and  scans  Latin  verses  instead 
of  making  the  child  himself  a  poet  in  life  and  action.  The  superior 
plane  of  organs,  which  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  comes  into  full 
vigor  and  activity  only  at  a  later  period  when  the  observer  becomes 
the  combiner  and  mechanist,  having  been  deprived  of  that  store  of 
observations  and  practical  expedients  which  its  operations  require,  is 
necessarily  turned  aside  from  matter  and  practical  realities,  to  ideas 
and  verbal  abstractions,  and  thus  it  is  clear  why  discoverers  and  great 
mechanists  are  almost  entirely  men  of  the  people,  who  have  received 
little  school  education,  while  we  so  seldom  see  the  distinguished  gra- 
duates of  our  colleges  ever  again  distinguished  in  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical life. 

But  were  the  acquisitions  in  real  and  useful  knowledge  which  are 
made  in  our  schools  as  great  and  valuable  as  they  are  actually  trivial,  in 
consideration  of  the  time  and  labor  bestowed,  still  they  would  poorly 
compensate  for  that  original  force  which  is  paralyzed  as  soon  as  the 
method  of  another  mind  is  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  our  own.  The 
unknown  is  greater  and  more  important  than  the  known ;  hence  the 
genius  for  original  discovery  is  more  important  than  a  stereotyped 
familiarity  with  that  knowledge  Which  is  already  common  property. 

Witt,  more  than  aught  else,  makes  the  man  ;  its  potency  gives  the 
measure  of  his  manhood,  and  attests  his  affinity  to  the  order  of  spirit- 
ual powers.  What  then  is  to  be  said  of  a  system  whose  primary 
maxim  and  effort  is  to  crush  the  will  of  its  pupil,  and  to  subject  it  im- 
plicitly and  unquestioningly  to  the  will  of  the  master?  What  is  this 
but  to  cripple  the  evolution  of  the  soul  which  asks  only  to  justify  its 
divine  paternity  in  each  individual  child  ? 

Among  the  many  ill  effects  of  accustoming  the  mind  to  surrender 
itself  passively  to  the  rules  of  an  effete  and  antiquated  system  of  educa- 
tion, of  crushing  the  present  under  the  burden  of  the  past,  and  accus- 
toming the  soul  to  look  backward  for  its  guidance,  is  that  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  cowardice.  Men  educated  in  the  schools  dare  not 
reason  for  themselves,  nor  exert  their  powers  of  discovery  in  new 
spheres.  Yet  the  analytic  faculty  and  that  of  discovery  are  the  most 
valuable  of  all. 

Every  attainment  of  the  past  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
cipline to  the  faculty  of  discoTery  in  those  who  learn  it.    Dr.  Wells' 
researches  on  Dew,  for  instance,  lend  themselves  admirably  to  such  a 
discipline.    Under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious  teacher,  his  experiments 
15 
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may  be  repeated,  and  the  pupil's  mind  led  along  the  whole  train  of 
discovery  as  far  as  science  has  yet  reached,  when  it  will  be  prepared, 
by  a  logical  habit  of  thought  and  the  confidence  it  has  acquired  in 
itself,  to  proceed  and  advance  the  conquests  of  science  into  unknown 
spheres.  The  laws  of  gravity,  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  all  the  pro- 
minent phenomena  of  science  may  be  easily  re-discovered  by  a  child, 
with  a  little  skillful  guidance  from  the  teacher.  An  immense  source 
of  pleasure  in  education  would  thus  be  developed. 

No  feature  of  a  true  education  is  more  striking  than  its  culture  of 
the  sentiment  of  Omnipotence  !  This  Nature  bestows  in  full  measure 
on  thp.  young  child,  whose  prophetic  soul  has  no  hesitation  in  claiming 
whatever  attracts  him,  be  it  the  moon,  a  butterfly,  a  dagger,  or  his 
father's  nose ;  no  apprehension  of  any  limit  to  his  possessions  or  to 
his  authority  over  nature  and  society.  His  cries  subdue  father  and 
mother  and  all  the  family  to  do  his  will,  more  effectually  than  any  gov- 
ernment has  ever  enforced  its  dictates  upon  the  people. 

This  universality  of  desire,  tending  to  integral  exploration  and  con- 
quest, distinguishes  man  from  other  animals  more  remarkably  even 
than  the  facts  that  he  is  a  featherless  biped  that  uses  tools  and  fire, 
drinks  whiskey  and  smokes  tobacco. 

The  desires  of  animals  are  evidently  limited  to  a  small  class  of  ob- 
jects within  the  particular  sphere  of  each.  These  attained,  they  are 
contented  and  make  no  progress  or  change.  This  seems  to  be  true 
even  of  the  bee  and  the  ant,  who  show  in  their  works,  in  some  respects, 
a  hundred  times  more  wisdom  than  man  has  yet  done. 

The  sentiment  of  omnipotence  needs  to  be  gently  modified  by  a 
culture  which,  from  early  childhood,  shall  artfully  substitute  the  obe- 
dience of  things  for  that  of  persons,  and  teach  the  means  of  obtaining 
this  obedience  by  our  sciences  and  arts.  The  intellect,  working 
through  natural  laws,  thus  gradually  realizes  conquests  quite  as 
remarkable  as  those  ascribed  in  the  history  of  miracles  to  the  simple 
command  of  the  ancient  prophets.  The  germinal  instinct  of  power, 
thus  developed  by  a  practical  education,  ripens  into  self-reliant  energy, 
and  gives  immense  and  magnificent  results  by  the  originality  of 
thought  and  the  intensity  of  will.  But  how  shall  we  curb  this  will  or 
direct  it  into  its  proper  channel  of  action  ?  The  adaptations  of  a 
well-ordered  nursery  exclude  from  the  notice  of  children  whatever  it 
would  be  dangerous  or  improper  to  trust  them  with,  while  they  amply 
satisfy  tin:  sensuous  and  social  wants  by  a  special  providence,  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  faculties  of  the  child  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
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become  the  successful  ministers  of  his  own  will.  Then  amid  the  new, 
and  to  him  gorgeous  charms  of  the  miniature  work-shops  and  appa- 
ratus for  arts  and  culture,  his  curiosity  is  awakened  and  he  is  amused 
by  procedures  which  presently,  in  imitation  of  children  a  little  older 
than  himself,  lie  employs  to  obtain  what  he  seeks — here  is  the  great 
safety-valve,  the  target  against  which  he  may  shoot  at  will.  From  the 
hour  when  a  child  mechanizes,  the  desired  transition  is  effected. 
Then  gradually,  by  a  kind  of  second  weaning,  the  personal  obedience 
and  aid  of  adults  is  withdrawn,  and  tools  substituted,  with  instruction 
in  their  use.  This  throws  him  on  his  own  resources,  and  leads  him  to 
expend  the  whole  vehemence  of  that  volition  with  which  he  has  hither- 
to controlled  parents  and  nurses,  upon  the  matter  on  which  he  works, 
and  in  the  studies  by  which  he  learns  to  operate  successfully.  Thus 
from  the  first,  the  omnipotent  child  acts  out  from  his  soul,  and  con- 
tinues his  incarnation  by  the  extension  of  himself  into  exterior  forms. 
Instead  of  this,  the  soul-murder  of  our  actual  system  begins  by  break- 
ing his  will — lever  of  all  future  conquests.  It  undermines  self-reliance 
by  teaching  the  child  how  weak  he  is;  it  dissipates  all  his  precious 
illusions ;  it  refuses  him  the  satisfaction  of  those  desires  which  sur- 
rounding objects  perpetually  excite,  and  teaches  him  no  means  of 
obtaining  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  inculcates  the  moral  precepts  of 
seU-denial,  such  as,  that  little  boys  and  girls  must  not  have  every 
thing  they  want.  - 

After  being  refused  the  obedience  due  to  infancy,  by  parents  and 
nurses,  our  unfortunate  child  grows  up  in  practical  ignorance,  and  in 
privation  of  the  miniature  workshop,  tools  and  examples  of  other  child- 
dren  an  age  more  advanced,  whose  successes  and  privileges  will  be  to 
the  little  discoverer  what  the  laurels  of  Miltiades  were  to  Themistocles 
of  Athens,  who  could  not  sleep  for  emulation  until  he  had  equally  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Baffled  in  the  development  of  this  industrial  in- 
stinct, he  is  at  last  prepared  for  that  stupid  system  of  abstractions 
and  text-book  memorizing  which  is  to  fill  his  youth  with  disgust,  while 
withdrawing  him  from  all  chance  of  contact  with  his  natural  and  prac- 
tical teachers ;  for  the  first  requisite  of  a  teacher,  is  that  he  be  the 
person  spontaneously  sought  by  the  child. 

In  the  absence  of  a  general  organization  of  social  labor  and  art  with 
which  true  education  is  inseparably  related,  the  child's  freedom  of 
choice  must  be  exercised  within  comparatively  narrow  limits  either  as 
regard  pursuits  or  teachers ;  but  the  parent  who  ignores  a  deep-seated 
disgust  to  a  teacher,  ignores  a  right  implanted  by  nature,  and  one 
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which  must  be  respected,  if  we  truly  desire  the  child's  health  of  soul. 
A  teacher  hated  by  a  pupil  is  a  perpetual  provocation  to  deceit  and 
falsehood. 

Now  what  wonder  after  our  Casperhauserizing  of  children,  sup- 
pressing Nature's  kindly  work,  and  perverting  the  mind  by  false 
directions  into  the  labyrinth  of  moral,  philosophical,  and  theological 
futilities,  without  ultimation  in  any  practical  use,  what  wonder  is  it 
that  our  colleges  turn  out  feeble  and  good-for-nothing  creatures,  or 
else  rebels,  prepared  by  their  disgust  at  our  moral  precepts,  for  a 
career  of  violence  and  fraud  ? 


Art.  XXX. — An  Indian  Celebration  ;  the  Corn-Dance  ;  Bloody 
Ceremonies  attending  the  Initiation  of  the  Young  Braves  ;  by  an 
Eye-  Witness. 

Dear  Doctor  :  I  propose  to  give  you  the  history  of  an  Indian  cele- 
bration, which,  I  think,  will  at  least  interest  those  of  your  readers  who 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  savage  life.  True  it  involves 
bloodshed,  but  this  circumstance,  I  feel  assured,  will  cause  no  fainting 
amongst  the  readers  of  the  Scalpel.  The  wonderful  capacity  of  the 
Indians  to  endure  pain  is  a  physiological  fact  directly  consequent  on 
their  simple  habits  of  life,  and  is  followed  by  similar  results  in  all 
who  lead  healthful  lives  ;  it  is  a  health-lesson  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  the  custom  with  our  Southern  tribes  of  Indians,  and  possibly 
with  all  the  tribes  on  this  continent,  when  maize  or  Indian  corn  gets 
into  the  milk  or  roasting-ear  state,  to  celebrate  the  event.  From  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  Indians  generally  look  to  this  event 
with  great  interest.  And  they  have  no  other  that  is  anticipated,  pre- 
pared for,  or  entered  into  with  more  ardor  or  enthusiasm  than  this. 

Vjy  way  of  preparation,  they  select  a  dry  and  firm  piece  of  ground, 
of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  square,  depending  upon  the  probable 
number  who  will  participate  in  the  celebration  ;  this  they  clean  of 
stones  and  vegetation,  and  make  it  perfectly  level,  and  then  pound  or 
beat  it  till  it  is  firm  and  smooth.  About  this  they  build  a  quadran- 
gular structure  of  hewn  logs,  having  the  internal  faces  constructed 
amphitheatrically  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.  To  this  si  rue- 
ture  is  attached  a  frame-work  of  suflicient  strength  to  sustain*  a  roof- 
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ing  of  mats,  blankets,  deer  and  buffalo  skins,  to  protect  the  spectators 
from  the  sun.  Xow  the  work  of  preparing  themselves  personally  for 
the  occasion  begins,  and  continues  three  days  and  nights ;  it  consists 
in  abstaining  from  food,  and  drinking  a  decoction  of  some  emetic  herb, 
which  keeps  up  an  almost  unceasing  emesis. 

The  ceremonies  now  begin  with  the  initiation  of  the  boys  of  fifteen, 
sixteen,  and  seventeen  years  old,  into  the  order  of  "  Braves."  These 
boys  are  seated  on  one  side  of  the  quadrilateral  area ;  one  of  the  old- 
est jugglers  or  priests  enters  the  area,  armed  with  a  sharp,  angular 
fragment  of  a  shell  or  flint,  which  he  holds  artistically  between  the 
extremities  of  his  thumb  and  index-finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  so 
adjusted  that  it  will  just  cut  through  the  true  skin  as  he  draws  the 
extremities  over  the  limb.  Being  now  ready,  his  assistant  leads  a  boy 
up  to  him  ;  he  seizes  him  with  his  left  hand  by  the  wrist,  extends  his 
arm,  and  then  places  the  armed  extremities  of  his  thumb  and  finger 
upon  the  superior  extremity  of  the  boy's  arm,  and  draws  the  sharp 
flint  with  his  hand  to  the  boy's  elbow,  very  steadily,  and  in  a  right 
line,  and  with  sufficient  pressure  to  effectually  divide  the  skin  ;  he 
made  four  of  these  incisions  mathematically  parallel  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  elbow,  and  then  four  more  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and 
then  four  more  from  the  groin  to  the  knee,  and,  lastly,  four  more  from 
the  knee  to  the  ankle.  These  incisions  were  confined  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  left  side. 

The  full-blooded  Indian  boys  manifested  a  remarkable  stoicism  un- 
der this  operation.  Amongst  the  candidates  were  probably  a  dozen 
of  those  who  Avere  called  "half-breeds,"  a  cross  between  the  white 
and  red  races,  and,  in  the  main,  they  were  fine-looking  boys,  but  they 
could  not  bear  the  operation  as  did  the  Indian  boys  ;  all  of  them  be- 
trayed some  wincing,  and  some  of  them  shed  tears  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  Indian  spectators,  many  of  whom  exclaimed,  "  Pale-face 
no  great  brave !  pale  face  no  great  brave !"  and  the  hearty  laughing 
that  attended  these  exclamations  mortified  the  mixed  bloods.  The 
spectators,  both  red  and  white,  attributed  the  stoicism  of  the  Indian 
boys  to  their  superior  bravery,  and  so  may  many  of  my  renders,  but 
I  will  give  them  a  more  truthful  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  Indian 
race,  in  all  probability,  have  for  thousands  of  generations  been  in  the 
practice  of  exposing  their  nude  persons  to  all  varieties  of  atmospheric 
condition,  and  thus  the  animal  sensibility  of  the  race  has  become  verv 
much  reduced.  The  Indian  has  animal  sensibility,  but  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  white  race  it  is  very  feeble. 
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It  is  true,  however,  that  our  Indians  are  more  capable  of  a  patient 
submission  to  necessity,  and  have  more  fortitude,  than  the  white  race  ; 
but  in  regard  to  both  courage  and  bravery,  they  are  considerably  in- 
ferior as  a  people.  The  young  braves,  who  had  just  been  promoted 
to  the  society  and  pursuits  of  men,  presented,  after  the  ceremony,  a 
bloody  spectacle ;  henceforth  they  are  expected  to  be  seen  but  seldom 
in  the  society  of  their  mothers  and  sisters,  but  with  men,  and  must  be 
always  ready  to  take  their  chance,  and  perform  their  part  in  war  and 
the  chase.  They  must  now  cultivate  a  grave  deportment.  To  the 
ceremony  of  initiation  of  young  braves  dancing  succeeds.  The  cele- 
bration I  am  now  treating  of  was  in  the  Ottosee  clan  of  the  Creek 
nation  before  their  removal  West.  The  dancers  who  assembled  with- 
in the  quadrilateral  amphitheatre,  numbered  about  four  hundred — two 
hundred  of  each  sex. 

The  music,  if  such  it  should  be  called,  consisted  of  digital  manipu- 
lations upon  the  bottom  of  a  tin  pan,  and  the  shaking  of  a  calabash, 
containing  very  firm  or  hard  seeds  of  some  wild  plant.  The 
music  and  the  dance  begin  much  more  like  labor  than  amusement. 
Their  dance  to  me  was  all  confusion ;  I  could  discover  no  plan  about 
it,  nor  could  I  perceive  any  amusement  in  it.  The  men  generally  were 
as  grave  as  if  the  occasion  had  been  a  funeral ;  the  women  occasionally 
either  saw  or  heard  something  to  excite  them  to  laughter.  The  day 
was  exceedingly  warm,  and  the  dancers  perspired  very  freely ;  the  per- 
spiration ran  in  streams  down  their  persons.  The  dance  began  about 
ten  o'clock  A.M.,  and  continued  till  about  two  P.M.  When  the  dance 
concluded,  everyone  of  both  sexes  started  in  a  run  for  the  river,  which 
was  distant  some  three  hundred  yards,  and  all  went  immediately  into 
it,  the  men  about  sixty  yards  lower  down  the  stream  than  the  women. 
I  soon  perceived  that  the  females  were  as  much  at  home  in  deep  water 
as  ducks  usually  are.  I  threw  into  the  river  many  pieces  of  small  sil- 
ver coin,  and  gave  it  to  the  little  girls  upon  the  condition  that  they 
would  get  it.  The  water  was  about  ten  feet  deep.  Little  girls  of  six 
and  seven  years  would  dive  and  bring  it  up.  The  Indian  women  do 
not  BWim  as  the  men  do;  men,  whether  red  or  white,  swim  without 
making  any  audible  sound,  but  this  is  not  so  with  Indian  women. 
When  they  extend  their  inferior  extremities  to  produce  forward  move- 
ment, their  feet  are  forced  out  of  the  water,  and  the  superior  surface  of 
their  feet  strikes  the  surface;  each  foot  makes  a  separate  sound,  but  in 
quick  succession  ;  hence  the  noise  made  by  the  swimming  of  an  Indian 
woman  limy  bi;  thus  represented:  pat-pat,  pat-pat,  pat-pat.    In  other 
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respects  they  swim  well  and  gracefully.  The  men  having  finished 
their  bathing  depart  for  the  forest,  to  obtain  meat  for  the  feast  which 
concludes  the  celebration.  The  two  hundred  men  who  participated  in 
the  dance  were  absent  in, the  forest  about  two  hoars,  and  returned  with 
Tension  enough  to  supply  the  five  hundred  persons,  who  had  taken  no 
food  for  nearly  four  days.  During  the  absence  of  the  men,  the  women 
gathered  and  boiled  corn.  In  a  little  time  the  feast  was  ready,  con- 
sisting of  boiled  corn  and  vension.  From  the  avidity  with  which  the 
Indian  men  entered  into  the  feast,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
they  most  enjoyed,  the  feast  or  the  chase. 

To  the  extent  of  my  observation,  nothing  excites  in  an  Indian  mind 
such  agreeable  emotions  as  the  sight  of  blood,  more  especially  when  it 
is  associated  with  pain  or  suffering. 

I  witnessed  a  celebration  of  the  preceding  character  amongst  the 
Hichitee  clan  of  the  Creek  nation.  In  the  dance  a  negro  man  partici- 
pated ;  he  was  highly  comic  and  mirthful,  and  when  it  was  his  duty  to 
lead  the  dance,  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  laugh.  There  is  more 
fun,  frolic,  and  kind  social  feeling  in  one  negro  man  than  in  a  thousand 
Indians. 

In  all  of  the  essential  elements  of  humanity  the  negro  is  very  supe- 
rior to  the  Indian.  The  negro  is  domestic,  social,  and  useful ;  the  In- 
dian is  neither.  Ask  an  Indian  woman  why  she  married  a  negro,  and 
she  will  answer,. "he  takes  care  of  his  squaw  and  pappoose."  Across 
between  the  negro  and  Indian  is  much  superior  to  either  of  the  parent 
stocks.  Byed  Powell. 


Art.  XXXI.  —  Five  severe  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  treated  without 
Medicine — A  Letter  from  Edward  H.  Beebe,  of  Galena,  to  the 
Editor. 

"No  active  medication  in  Scarlet  Fever  should  be  used."' — Scalpel. 

Deae  Doctor  :  You  are  aware  that  I  left  Xew-York  in  some  haste, 
having  been  summoned  home  by  a  dispatch  stating  that  a  daughter, 
six  years  of  age,  had  contracted  that  dreaded  disease,  Malignant 
Scablbt  Fever.  l  am  not  particularly  nervous  about  disease  of  any 
kind,  having  had,  without  the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  profession, 
some  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  in  a  few  instances  treating,  (when  in 
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a  public  occupation  that  brought  many  temporarily  under  my  care,) 
diseases  such  as  dysentery,  Asiatic  cholera,  ague  and  fever,  etc.  Yet 
I  must  confess  I  had  some  doubts  as  to  what  results  might  follow  my 
prescriptions  of  medicine,  when  I  knew  that  there  were  three  other 
little  ones  subject  to  the  disease,  and  that  they  would  be  deprived  of 
their  mother's  care.*  I  had  ample  time  during  my  journey  of  forty-eight 
hours  to  calculate  the  chances,  and,  I  assure  you,  they  appeared  to  me 
rather  unfavorable,  when  I  called  to  mind  that  a  brother  and  sister  had 
each  lost  two  out  of  four,  and  another  sister  her  first-born  of  two,  by 
this  dreadful  disease.  What  valid  reason  could  I  then  give  why  all 
ray  little  ones  should  recover  ? 

Believing  that  knowledge  is  progressive,  to  a  moderate  degree,  even 
in  the  medical  world,  I  thought  that  some  change  might  have  been 
made  in  the  treatment  that  would  prove  more  successful  than  the  anti- 
quated, stereotyped  mode  of  aperients  and  febrifuges.  It  was  a  great 
relief  on  my  arrival  at  home  to  find  that  disease  had  only  fastened  upon 
one  child,  and  that,  although  she  had  been  very  ill,  the  'disease  having 
taken  her  by  the  throat,  yet,  through  the  watchful  care  of  my  kind  phy- 
sician and  friends  and  the  withholding  of  medicine,  she  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery.  That  evening  I  had  a  long  talk  with  our  excellent 
doctor,  and  he  gave  me  unreservedly  his  opinion  of  the  disease,  and  his 
mode  of  treatment,  founded  upon  observations  during  fifteen  years' 
practice.  He  believed  that  no  active  medicine  should  be  used ;  he  had 
given  the  child  none.  On  the  third  day,  when  her  throat  was  swelling 
and  ulceration  progressing  rapidly,  chlorate  of  soda  was  applied  to  the 
throat,  by  swab  and  gargling.  It  had  relieved  her,  and  he  thought 
she  would  recover.  After  his  departure  I  took  up  the  Scalpel,  vols. 
5  and  G,  and  turned  to  page  80,  carefully  reading  the  article  on  Scarlet 
Fever.  Comparing  what  I  there  found  with  the  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  my  medical  adviser,  and  learning  that  the  opinions  of  two 
medical  men,  in  whom  I  had  confidence,  were  identical,  I  realized  th9 
fact  that  some  advance  had  been  made,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  act 
upon  it  in  the  next  case. 

Before  Fanny,  as  she  expressed  it,  was  skinned,  (the  cuticle  on  her 
hands  and  feet  all  came  off,)  another  daughter,  aged  eleven,  and  a  son, 
aged  lour,  were  attacked.  The  daughter  had  been  operated  upon, 
some  years  ago,  for  enlarged  tonsils,  (all  of  my  children  have  them  en- 


*  Mrs.  B.  was  at  the  time  finder  our  treatment  here  for  a  very  serious  affection,  rendering  her  re- 
turn improper. 
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larged,)  and  we  watched  her  throat  narrowly.  There  was  but  slight 
tendency  to  ulceration,  which  was  relieved  by  chlorate  of  potass.  The 
eruption  was  out,  and  staid  out.  The  scarf-skin  c:une  off  from  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  she  got  up  ic ithout  a  dose  of  medicine  of  any  kind. 
The  boy  did  not  fare  quite  so  well ;  he  is  a  nervous  little  fellow,  and 
the  fever,  which  was  violent,  excited  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  would  doze  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  start  ivp 
alarmed  and  screaming,  at  times  wild,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  quiet  him.  He  was  red  enough  to  satisfy  us,  but  other  symptoms 
were  not  so  favorable  ;  his  bowels  being  constipated,  we  relieved  them 
with  a  simple  enema,  and  hoped  this  would  allay  the  excitement  ;  it 
failed.  The  doctor  prescribed  a  gentle  opiate,  and  tried  a  small  por- 
tion of  Dover's  powder,  but  it  would  not  stay ;  he  then  gave  elixir  of 
opium,  in  five-drop  doses;  the  first  and  second  doses, given  two  hours 
apart,  did  not  seem  to  produce  much  effect ;  the  third  quieted  him, 
and  he  had  comparatively  a  good  night's  rest.  In  the  morning  he  was 
much  better.  We  gave  on  the  fourth  day  a  table-spoonful  syrup  of 
rhubarb ;  nothing  else  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  when  indica- 
tions of  typhoid  fever  set  in,  we  gave  tincture  of  bark,  with  light 
doses  of  good  Oporto,  (port,)  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  all  unfa- 
vorable symptoms  passed  off  and  he  convalesced  rapidly. 

One  week  after  the  last  two  had  taken  it,  the  last  child,  a  boy  aged 
ei£ht,  was  attacked.  It  came  out  well ;  he  had  moderate  fever,  throat 
nearly  closed  by  enlarged  tonsils,  had  slight  ulceration ;  three  applica- 
tions of  the  chlorate  were  made.  No  other  medicine  was  administered 
to  him. 

This,  although  not  a  very  professional,  is  at  least  a  true  statement  of 
the  treatment  of  these  cases.  Let  not  those  who  are  committed  to  the 
old  mode  of  giving  medicine  say,  Oh !  these  children  were  not  seriously 
ill,  for  I  know  better  ;  but  they  were  all  in  high  health  when  attacked. 
They  had,  no  constitutional  disease ;  they  were  accustomed  to  much 
ertrctae  and  play  in  the  open  air.  Yet  four  days'  illness  completely 
prostrated  them;  they  were  debilitated  and  emaciated  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  excite  surprise  ;  they  required  all  of  their  constitutional 
force  to  f&8  them  through.  As  it  was,  the  children  had  but  one  enemy 
to  contend  with,  scarlet  fever;  had  strong  medicine  been  given  them, 
they  would  then  have  had  two,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  one  or 
more  would  have  sunk  under  such  a  complication.  I  am  not  now  deal- 
ing with  theory,  but  with  facts.  Four  children,  aged  from  four  to 
eleven  years,  in  one  family  are  attacked  with  malignant  scarlet  fever; 
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the  disease  is  actively  present  among  them  for  a  month  ;  without  hav- 
ing had  any  medicine  given  them  they  are  all  alive,  well,  and  free  from 
any  ill  effect  of  the  disease.  What  produced  these  results  ?  In  my 
judgment,  first,  "iVo  strong  medicine;"  second,  unwearied  and  un- 
ceasing attention  upon  the  part  of  our  physician  and  the  nurses.  Al- 
though I  was  apprised  that  our  physician  would  not  administer  any 
active  medicine,  yet  I  knew  that  his  presence  twice  a  day  was  no  less 
necessary,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  observe  and  counteract 
any  unfavorable  change.  For  four  weeks  two  persons  only  attended 
to  all  the  wants  of  the  little  invalids.  They  were  in  adjoining  rooms, 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  one  person  to  exercise  unceasing  watchful- 
ness over  all.  Their  drink  was  weak  tea,  hot  or  cold  as  they  preferred 
it,  and  lemonade  and  water.  This  we  gave  them  in  such  quantities 
and  as  often  as  their  capricious  appetites  demanded.  They  were  not 
disturbed  by  visitors  or  annoyed  by  gossiping  levees  in  the  sick-room. 
When  asleep,  care  was  taken  to  insure  them  uninterrupted  repose,  and 
all  of  their  wants  promptly  and  cheerfully  attended  to.  Whenever  it 
could  bo  safely  done,  the  rooms  were  aired  about  noon  of  every  clear, 
dry  day,  care  being  had  that  they  were  exposed  to  no  draughts  of  air. 
During  the  fever,  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  and  the  quantity  of 
bed-clothing  were  rigidly  attended  to.  Their  diet  during  convales- 
cence was  light  and  nourishing,  and  given  them  as  they  desired  it,  night 
or  day.  Irritation  was  allayed  by  the  application  of  sweet  oil  or  spong- 
ing with  Castile  soap  and  tepid  water.  These  details  are  given  for  the 
consideration  of  any  who  may  say,  if  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  medi- 
cine, we  want  no  doctor ;  only  let  them  alone  and  the  patients  will  re- 
cover. To  such  I  can  only  say :  Childhood,  in  its  grasp  with  scarlet 
fever,  is  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  one  of  its  deadliest  enemies,  and  it 
often  requires  all  the  aid  and  comfort  that  a  humane  and  philosophical 
physician  and  parents  can  bestow,  to  save  it  from  the  destroyer. 

Arc  there  any  preventives  to  the  spread  of  this  disease  ?  Immedi- 
ately upon  my  arrival  at  home,  knowing  that  Homeopathists  claim  tljat 
"belladonna"  is  a  specific  In  scarlet  fever,  or  as  our  doctor  stated,  as 
much  a  preventive  of  scarlatina  as  vaccination  is  of  small-pox,  I  deter- 
mined to  give  it  a  trial.  I  administered  it  to  the  well  children,  in  their 
prescribed  doses,  faithfully  and  regularly,  until  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  in  each.  I  then  of  course  discontinued  its  use,  having  sat- 
isfied myself  that  although  it  might  be  a  specific  with  other  people's 
children,  it  was  unspecific  with  mine.  Had  I,  however,  continued  its 
use,  I  doubt  not  a  case  could  have  been  made  out  proving  conclusively 
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the  value  of  the  remedy  as  a  cure  in  the  disease.  The  Homeopaths 
claim  that  they  are  far  more  successful  in  scarlatina  than  the  regulars. 
This  may  be,  so  I  will  not  gainsay  it ;  but  I  must  assign  a  reason  dif- 
ferent from  theirs.  They  claim  that  their  success  depends  upon  the 
use  of  belladonna,  I  holcl  with  you,  that  no  physic  is  the  true  course. 
They  give  none  when  dosing  out  their  shadow  of  a  shade,  and  will 
doubtless  meet  with  more  success  than  those  who  persist  in  poisoning 
their  patients  by  doses  of  active  and  powerful  purgatives.  This  being 
an  open  question,  I  will  leave  it  for  those  interested  to  settle.  As  an 
outsider,  I  shall  incline  to  our  method  of  treating  scarlet  fever.  If  suc- 
cess is  any  test  of  the  merit  of  our  theory,  my  children  at  least  are 
some  evidence  in  its  favor;  they  are  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  and 
value  of  your  suggestions  in  the  treatment  of  this  infantile  scourge. 
My  object  in  stating  these  cases  is  that  some  other  parent,  when  this 
disease  appears  among  his  little  flock,  may  exercise  nerve  and  inde- 
pendence enough  to  give  nature  at  least  an  equal  chance  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  carry  out  the  plan  so  ably  advocated  in  your  admirable  jour- 
nal. E.  H.  B. 
Galena,  Nov.  8th,  1859. 

Our  readers  may  judge  of  our  gratification  on  the  receipt  of  the 
above  excellent  letter,  when  the  oldest  child  of  Mr.  B.,  an  interesting 
girl  of  fifteen,  who  remained  here  to  nurse  her  sick  mother,  was  conva- 
lescing, under  our  care,  from  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  which  she 
underwent  with  no  active  treatment.  The  throat,  which  was  much 
swollen,  (the  tonsils  being  chronically  enlarged,)  was  once  thoroughly 
swabbed  with  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  practised 
by  many  excellent  and  careful  physicians,  and  a  drink  of  weak  chlor- 
ate of  potass  used  for  the  fever.  Neither  of  these  remedies  in  any 
way  reduce  the  life-power,  as  mercurials  and  purgatives  must  in- 
variably do,  and  that  too  to  an  indefinite  extent.  We  well  remember 
the  consecutive  deaths  of  four  lovely  children  of  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen in  our  neighborhood,  twenty-four  years  ago,  under  the  mercurial 
and  purgative  treatment ;  large  quantities  of  decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark  being  poured  down  in  the  exhausted  state  consequent  on  tliis 
deadly  treatment,  to  restore  their  strength  !  This  was  done  by  a  very 
celebrated  practitioner  in  this  city,  who  still  pursues  the  same  plan  of 
treatment.  The  fifth  child  was  attacked  and  recovered,  under  the 
Homeopathic  treatment  of  the  late  Dr.  Charming.  It  was  the  case  that 
first  gave  Homeopathy  a  fashionable  start  in  this  city. — Ed. 
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Art.  XXXII. — "  Finishing  "  at  a  Fashionable  Boarding- School  / 
Professor  Smirke  and  his  Theory  ;  Which  is  the  Dangerous 
Thing,  Too  Much,  or  a  Little  Learning  f 

Editor  of  the  Scalpel:  Sir:  having  been  informed  that  you 
frequently  give  advice  through  the  medium  of  your  journal  upon 
important  subjects  with  candor,  I  take  the  liberty  to  bring  a  matter 
of  much  interest  to  my  family  before  you  for  consideration. 

I  had  lived  in  the  country  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  until 
about  twelve  months  ago.  Several  months  previously,  my  wife  was 
persuaded  by  friends  that  our  two  daughters,  who  were  growing  up 
tall,  comely  girls,  would  soon  be  women,  and  that,  too,  without  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  life,  a  refined,  finished  education.  It  may 
have  been  my  partiality  in  admiring  my  own  children,  or  possibly,  as 
my  good  wife  suggested  when  I  opposed  her  proposition  of  finishing, 
it  was  in  consequence  of  lacking  those  qualities  myself  that  my  dis- 
cernment Avas  obscured,  and  I  could  not  desire  any  further  refinement 
in  my  daughters. 

My  wife,  strengthened  by  friends  and  sustained  by  the  young  min- 
ister of  our  town,  finally  prevailed,  and  my  daughters  were  held  in 
readiness  to  attend  one  of  the  many  fine  establishments  in  your  city 
"where  young  people  are  "finished."  I  accompanied  my  children 
doubtingly  to  the  mansion  of  learning  which  had  been  recommended ; 
but,  after  the  interview  with  the  lady  who  presided  over  it,  my  doubts 
and  fears  were  dispersed. 

We  were  first  conducted  to  a  parlor,  where,  after  waiting  until 
almost  composed,  the  lady  of  the  house  received  us.  In  every  move- 
ment a  studied  formality  prevailed,  so  that  I  could  plainly  perceive 
that  her  refinement  extended  even  to  her  stiff  brown  satin  dress, 
which  seemed  to  rustle  at  the  proper  moment  with  politeness.  After  a 
conversation  lasting  a  few  minutes,  a  gentleman  entered  the  room,  I 
presume  quite  accidentally,  for  he  apologized  for  his  intrusion,  but  was 
graciously  bidden  to  remain  by  the  lady,  who  introduced  him  by  the 
title  of  Professor  Smirke.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  set  off  by  a  white 
neck-lie,  and  peered  meekly  through  gold-rimmed  glasses,  and  spoko 
in  the  most  bland  lone.  He  ventured  to  express  a  hope  "that  my  beau- 
tiful wild-wood  flowers  might  adorn  their  garden  of  learning  until, 
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under  the  careful  hand  of  the  gardeners,  they  would  become  the 
choicest  flowers  of  knowledge." 

I  suggested  that  their  education  had  not  been  entirely  neglected, 
when  he  quoted :  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  drink  deep, 
or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

The  result  of  the  Professor's  eloquence  and  his  elegant  and  perti- 
nent quotation,  was  an  agreement  that  my  daughters  should  remain 
three  years  at  "  the  establishment." 

At  first,  my  children  wrote  often  to  me,  their  letters  filled  with 
regrets  at  leaving  kind  parents  and  home.  This  style  afterwards 
changed  to  a  demand  for  money  for  dress,  which  seemed  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  supply  in  endless  variety. 

The  first  vacation  season  arrived,  bringing  home  my  daughters.  I 
had  looked  forward  to  this  season  with  pleasure,  desiring  to  enjoy 
their  company  after  a  long  absence.  But  this  happy  contemplation 
proved  a  mere  illusion.  My  daughters  were  changed  to  formal  young 
ladies,  and  criticised  my  manners  so  often,  that  I  found  more  comfort 
in  absenting  myself  from  their  presence  during  their  stay,  and  felt  a 
mingled  regret  and  relief  when  they  departed  for  their  "  cultivated 
garden,"  consoling  myself  with  the  idea  that  the  process  of  refinement 
was  yet  too  slightly  developed  to  bear  fruit.  But  the  letters  sent 
home  since  then  have  filled  me  with  misgivings.  The  vacation  is 
near  again,  and  I  have  almost  decided  against  their  return  to  be  fin- 
ished. My  son  is  now  ripe  for  the  same  process,  they  tell  me ;  but  I 
believe,  rather  than  submit  him  to  the  ordeal,  I  would  put  him  to 
work  with  my  farmer.  Is  it  necessary  that  children  should  be  sent  to 
the  city  in  order  to  be  finished  ?  If  so,  have  I  made  a  mistake  in  my 
selection,  or  are  they  all  alike  ? 

Your  obedient  servant,  Plaixmax. 

Having  put  the  above  communication  in  the  hands  of  our  moral 
philosopher,  he  gives  the  following  reply  : 

Mr.  Plaixmax:  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  not  alone 
in  this  manner  of  thinking  and  doubting  regarding  the  finishing  pro- 
cess for  young  ladies,  nor  do  we  believe  you  have  been  partic  ularly 
misled  in  your  selection  of  an  establishment.  If  you  look  at  the  circu- 
lar accompanying  your  quarterly  bills,  you  will  see  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  institution  by  half  a  score  of  titled  gentlemen,  scarcely 
one  of  them  below  the  calibre  of  a  D.D. ;  so  doubt  no  more  about 
your  choice. 
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If  Pope,  whose  proposition  the  learned  and  mild-mannered  Profes- 
sor Smirke  quotes  so  beautifully,  had  been  a  homeopathic  doctor,  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  learning  might  be  entitled  to  consideration  as  a 
professional  truth.  But  being  simply  a  poet,  troubled  with  a  defective 
digestion,  we  must  term  his  theory  a  poetical  paradox.  Such  state- 
ments are  the  intellectual  sky-rockets  intended  to  divert  the  multi- 
tude. You,  however,  with  other  vulgar  realists  and  practical  men, 
are  wont  to  step  from  the  crowd  and  look  for  the  rocket-sticks. 
There  is  no  theory  in  nature,  or  principle  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  or 
philosophy,  that  will  sustain  Professor  Smirke  in  his  admiration  for 
Pope's  couplet.  It  is  very  evident  a  deep  draught  must  be  fraught 
with  more  evil  than  a  mere  quaff  from  the  same  source,  if  dangerous. 
Therefore,  we  will  reverse  Professor  Smirke's  popular  quotation  from 
*  Pope,  which  is  only  a  stumbling-block  for  the  foolish,  as  we  believe,  in 
accordance  with  all  natural  laws,  that  much,  if  dangerous  at  all,  is 
more  dangerous  than  little.  In  support  of  this  view  applied  to  the 
subject  learning,  we  have  only  to  look  around  us  for  examples  in  the 
various  professional  departments  classified  by  the  titles,  theology, 
medicine,  and  law.  Hundreds  of  Parsons  who  lack  even  the  force  of 
a  Poundtext,  and  may  be  termed  the  dark-lanterns  of  their  profes- 
sion, dole  out  their  prosy  sermons  to  an  audience  convened  once  or 
twice  a  week,  more  in  accordance  with  an  established  habit  of  having 
a  quiet  nap,  than  from  impulses  of  devotion  evoked  by  the  clear  and 
forcible  teaching  of  a  wise  and  earnest  pastor.  Numbers  of  doctors 
and  lawyers,  also,  abound  in  every  community,  and  form  quacks  and 
pettifoggers  as  naturally  as  mosquitoes  are  bred  in  rain-water — the 
result  of  the  outpourings  from  those  institutions  entitled  Academies 
and  Tiii\ ersitics.  where  wealth  purchases  the  diploma  that  may  not  be 
granted — precious  boon — to  talent  alone.  The  plainest  observer  must 
have  been  frequently  struck  with  the  disproportion  of  station  and  tal- 
ent existing  in  polite  society,  and  concluded  that  the  coarse  metal 
intended  to  form  the  spade  had  been  subverted  to  construct  the  deli- 
cate yet  important  spring,  causing  constant  obstructions  in  that  me- 
chanism upon  the  reliability  of  which  its  harmonious  movements  de- 
pend. 

Thousands  of  men  who  might  be  useful  citizens  and  worthy  mem- 
bers of  society,  contributing  to  its  wealth  and  strengthening  its  heart, 
if  their  lives  were  devoted  to  labor,  have  become  its  leeches  and 
detractors;  sustained  in  their  position,  first,  by  the  favor  of  friends, 
and  then  retained  in  the  service  of  deceit,  and  receiving  their  wages 
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from  the  enemy  of  mankind  through  that  mode  of  plying  his  vocation 
called  learning,  rather  than  by  testing  the  true  capacity  of  the  subject 
and  then  diligently  following  the  great  organic  laws.  So  much  in 
regard  to  learning  applied  without  discrimination,  and  in  refutation  of 
that  dogma  of  Pope's  and  the  practical  doctrine  of  pedagogues  gener- 
ally; get  much  learning  if  you  can  profitably  recejve  it  ;  if  not,  you 
will  not  find  a  little  dangerous  ;  ignorance  is  always  so.  After  you 
have  acquired  learning,  you  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  knowledge, 
which  you  must  get  for  yourself  by  collision  with  your  fellow-men. 

In  regard  to  the  finishing  process,  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  society,  this  sending  away  of  children  to  become  estranged 
from  parents.  There  is  no  place  so  proper  as  home  and  its  hearth- 
stone for  the  growth  of  the  affections  ;  and  learning  in  this  country, 
at  least,  where  schools  abound,  is  sufficiently  easy  of  attainment  to 
supply  the  existing  demand.  Plain,  sensible  people  who  aspire  to 
some  superior  cultivation  fancied  to  exist  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
own  society  as  desirable  for  their  children,  M  ill  find  a  proportionate 
estrangement  when  the  children  have  been  subjected  to  the  course  of 
training  usually  followed  in  boarding-schools.  Learning  is  a  process 
of  growth ;  if  the  plant  is  healthful,  it  needs  but  time  and  opportunity 
for  development,  aided  by  moderate  culture.  Hot-house  training  will 
produce  the  blooming  plant,  but  it  will  not  endure  contact  with  the 
world  when  taken  from  its  forced  and  artificial  atmosphere. 

We  have  observed  the  results  of  such  finishing  as  you  describe,  sir, 
in  some  of  our  country  towns  and  villages,  where  the  finished  and 
refined  ones  have  set  the  community  agape  by  assuming  vulgar  airs 
and  wearing  bad  jewelry ;  the  finishing  process  has  developed  a  very 
sensuous  and  selfish  temperament  continually  apparent  in  their  slight- 
est actions.  Our  advice  in  regard  to  the  refinement  of  your  children 
is,  if  they  have  received  a  good  plain  education,  keep  them  at  home. 
The  circle  in  which  you  move  will  not  appreciate  the  artificial  and 
superfluous  accomplishments  they  will  gain  at  a  boarding-school. 
Consequently,  an  unhappy  spirit  of  longing  will  be  engendered  in  your 
children  for  society  and  position,  uncongenial,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
to  yourself  and  family.  If  you  succeed  in  making  them  happy  in  the 
sphere  of  domestic  life  in  which  their  birtli  has  placed  them,  till  they 
become  good  wives  and  mothers,  you  may  have  cause  yet  to  thank  us 
that  you  have  saved  them  from  a  life  of  splendid  misery — if  not  of 
infamy. 
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Akt.  XXXIII. — The  Scalpel ;  a  Surprise;  the  Ague;  Quinine;  a 

personal  experience  ;  a  bit  of  a  revieiv. 

De.  Dixox  :  Your  Scalpel  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  necessa- 
rily severe  things,  which  are  frequently  required  to  correct  some  of  the 
disorders  of  the  physical,  mental,  or  moral  system.  I  like  it,  because 
it  is  a  not  strictly  medical  publication,  for  I  am  not  a  physician,  though 
I  love  to  dabble  a  little  in  the  materia  medica. 

Your  article  on  the  subject  of  Quinine  surprised  me,  because  I  had 
learned  to  regard  it  as  a  dangerous  drug,  and,  ague  or  no  ague,  that 
the  last  of  it  had  passed  my  lips.  What  you  say  is  supported  by  rea- 
son, and  I  should  feel  much  less  hesitation  to  use  it  now  for  ague,  than 
before  seeing  your  October  number. 

When,  several  years  ago,  I  was  suffering  from  the  ague  and  taking 
quinine,  I  was  drunk  and  stupid,  my  head  humming  and  swimming, 
my  eyesight  weak,  and  my  memory  altogether  unreliable.  Indeed,  so 
greatly  was  my  system  debilitated  and  my  mind  enfeebled,  that  I  was 
for  a  considerable  time  confined  to  my  room  and  bed ;  and  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  when  recovering  from  the  fever,  the  power  of  speech 
had  escaped  me.  I  could  not  recall  to  mind  the  words  to  be  employed, 
and  when  words  came  again,  after  say  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  the 
attempt  to  speak  would  as  often  result  in  the  utterance  of  the  wrong 
word  as  the  right  one. 

I  have  never  known  such  a  thing  to  happen  to  any  one  else,  during 
an  attack  of  the  ague.  All  the  worst  symptoms  of  my  case  I  attribu- 
ted to  the  quantities  of  quinine  I  was  taking ;  and  between  the  cure 
and  the  disease,  I  was  very  certain  that  I  should  be  killed  by  the  one 
or  the  other,  or  most  certainly  by  the  two  combined.  Very  likely  I 
charged  the  quinine  wrongfully  ;  if  so,  I  take  it  all  back,  thus  publicly, 
because  I  made  the  charge  in  that  maimer. 

Can  you  tell,  Doctor,  what  was  the  cause  of  my  forgetting  how  to 
talk?  Mind,  I  think  I  could  have  said  the  words  if  I  could  have 
thought  of  them.  I  could  understand  what  was  said  to  me,  but  no 
words  in  answer  would  come  at  my  bidding.  The  first  time  it  hap- 
pened, I  remember  to  have  been  terribly  frightened;  but  subsequently 
I  could  contemplate  my  sensations  with  much  philosophy,  and  watch 
returning  consciousness  with  great  calmness.  I  have  often  since  re- 
gretted that  I  did  not  then  write  out' fully  all  my  experiences  in  those 
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terrible  days  and  nights,  when  the  lever  or  the  chill  was  almost  con- 
stantly upon  me,  and  the  cold  sweat  literally  dropped  from  every  pore 
in  my  body ;  the  horrible  dreams  of  a  state  of  semi-sleep,  and  the 
quaint  fancies  of  my  wakeful  state,  if  indeed  I  was  for  weeks  either 
awake  or  asleep.  I  believe  I  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  visions 
of  the  opium-eater;  but  mine  were  superinduced  by  physical  prostra- 
tion, mental  excitability,  the  ague,  and  quinine. 

I  say  "  amen  ! w  heartily  to  the  substance  of  Art.  XXV.  in  your  Oc- 
tober number ;  and  I  agree  that  "woman"'  is  the  very  highest  style  of 
name  by  which  to  designate  a  human  female;  nor  is  it  doubted  that  it 
is  the  very  acme  of  snobbishness  for  an  American  to  use  the  word 
"lady,"  in  preference  to  that  of  "woman"  or  wife;  nevertheless,  the 
term  "lady"  is  not  to  be  ignored  entirely.  It  is  a  good  word  in  its 
place;  its  derivation  is  honorable,  anciently  it  was  certainly  not  the 
term  so  disgraced  and  misapplied  as  among  the  moderns.  Let  the 
crusade  be  one  not  against  the  name,  but  against  that  appropriation  of 
it,  in  which  all  right-thinking  people  will  join. 

Besides,  "the  word  lady"  does  "occur  in  the  Bible,"  and  in  honora- 
ble connection  too.  If  your  fair  correspondent  will  turn  to  Judges 
5 :  29,  she  will  find  "the  mother  of  Sisera"  comforting  herself  for  the 
delay  of  her  son  at  the  battle,  by  conversation  with  the  women  of  her 
household,  the  wives  doubtless  of  the  captains  of  her  son's  army,  who 
are  styled  "her  wise  ladies."  And  not  to  multiply  instances,  the  sec- 
ond epistle  of  John  opens:  "The  elder  unto  the  elect  lady;"  and  by 
referring  to  the  original  the  word  will  be  found  to  be  fevpta,  "a  mis- 
tress," "  lady,"  being  the  feminine  of  Kipioc,  "  chief." 

So  the  word  occurs  in  the  Bible,  in  the  original  and  in  the  transla- 
tion, and  properly  too ;  though  its  senseless  use  by  editors,  lecturers, 
teachers,  and  preachers  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  Oak  Leaf. 

Bloomsburc/,  Pa. 

We  are  obliged  to  our  friend  "Oak  Leaf"  for  giving  us,  by  his  in- 
structive letter,  so  capital  an  opportunity  to  show  our  views  of  medi- 
cine as  a  science.  After  plainly  stating  his  remarkaffle  symptoms,  he 
tells  us  "  he  never  knew  such  a  thing  happen  to  any  one  else."  Does 
he  not  perceive  that  if  the  symptoms  were  the  result  of  the  quinine, 
they  would  often  occur  in  other  cases?  In  truth,  however,  we  often 
witness  precisely  such  symptoms  where  no  quinine  has  been  given; 
they  are  the  consequence  of  the  chill  and  fever  ;  what  importance 
would  he  attach  to  a  violent  attack  of  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of 
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the  lungs,  or  to  a  chronic  congestion  of  the  liver  or  spleen  ?  for  these 
are  very  frequently  the  result  of  ague  and  fever,  where  no  quinine  is 
taken.  We  never  had  ague,  but  much  as  we  abhor  physic,  we  are 
shrewdly  inclined  to  think  if  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  catch  it, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  forego  our  steak  or  sirloin,  we  should  be  so  ter- 
rified at  the  loss  of  our  dinner,  that  we  should  come  up  to  the  tea- 
spoon, like  a  sick  cat  to  her  valerian  or  catnip. 


Art.  XXXIV. — Saunders''  Illuminating  Water- Gas  •  what  is  it? 
the  Theory  of  its  Combination. 

The  production  of  illuminating  and  heating  gas  from  water  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  Dr.  Saunders  for  the  last  five  years.  This 
great  problem  in  practical  science  has  been  worked  upon  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  for  many  years,  but  the  records  left  us  of  their 
investigations  and  the  repeated  attempts  to  put  them  into  practice 
prove  that  they  have  all  signally  failed.  Dr.  Saunders  has  been  accused 
not  only  of  having  patented  analogous  processes  followed  in  England,  but 
actually  of  having  copied  their  specifications  in  their  own  language; 
but  those  who  possess  the  least  ability  to  judge  of  chemical  processes 
can  at  once  discern  the  wide  difference  between  Prof.  Saunders'  process 
and  those  of  all  others  who  have  preceded  him.  The  great  error 
of  those  who  have  experimented  in  Europe  has  been  that  they  have 
attempted  to  force  a  gas  to  combine  with  carbon.  Now  a  gas  is 
really  solid  matter  combined  with  heat,  and  therefore  would  come 
under  the  designation  of  a  caloride.  It  is  impossible  to  force  a  gas  to 
combine  with  carbon,  as  it  is  already  in  combination  with  caloric. 
This  has  been  the  great  error  of  the  European  experimentalists,  for 
they  have  disregarded  the  great  law  of  chemical  combinations,  by  not 
taking  cognizance  of  the  nascent  condition  of  bodies.  Instead,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  Dr.  Saunders,  of  availing  themselves  of  that  mo- 
ment when  the  gaseous  body  is  in  its  nascent  state,  and  thus  attaining 
the  compound  sought,  they  have  attempted  to  force  a  gas  or  a  calor- 
ide to  combine  with  carbon.  Let  us  explain  this  still  further.  The 
European  chemists  have  passed  their  water  vapor  through  ignited 
charcoal  in  the  presence  of  heated  iron,  or  else  through  ignited  iron 
per  se.  In  either  case  they  get  hydrogen  gas,  while  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  is  occupied  in  oxodizing  the  iron.    This  hydrogen  gas  then 
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combines  with  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  thus  they  get  light  car- 
bonated hydrogen  gas.  This  gas  they  afterwards  attempt  to  force 
into  combination  with  carbon,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  heavy  car- 
bonated hydrogen  illuminating  gas.  Xow  if  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  that  moment  of  decomposition  when  the  constituent  gases  of 
water  are  leaving  their  combinations  with  each  other,  and  before  they 
have  combined  with  caloric,  or  during  their  nascent  state,  as  it  is 
termed  in  chemistry,  they  would  then  have  Saunders'  water-gas.  But 
they  have  not  done  this.  Instead  of  bringing  all  the  constituents  com- 
posing the  water-gas,  that  is,  the  vapor  of  the  water  and  the  carbona- 
ceous matter,  into  direct  contact  in  the  ignited  charcoal,  where  they 
would  be  enabled  to  combine  while  in  their  nascent  state,  as  Prof 
Saunders  has  done,  they  have  attempted  to  force  the  elements,  after 
they  have  assumed  the  gaseous  state,  to  thus  combine,  and  conse- 
quently their  failure.  This  is  the  great  distinction  between  Saunders' 
water-gas  and  those  other  processes  which  he  has  been  accused  of 
repeating,  but  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  not  at  all  analogous.  In 
fact,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  non-identity  of  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean processes  is  simply  that  the  latter  admit  a  failure,  while  the  for- 
mer is  a  triumphant  success. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  people  ready  to  croak  against  all  new  dis- 
coveries, and  who  could  expect  otherwise  than  that  this  great  discov- 
ery, which  strikes  at  the  root  of  millions  of  invested  capital,  should  not 
meet  with  its  fierce  and  inveterate  enemies  ?  This  is  now  the  case. 
The  coal  interest  and  that  of  the  railroads  which  freight  it  here, 
together  with  numbers  of  opposing  interests,  will  necessarily  hoot  at 
the  discovery  and  attempt  to  retard  its  introduction  among  us :  but 
their  opposition  will  prove  a  failure  for  this  reason :  while  it  costs  from 
81.20  to  $1.40  per  thousand  cubic  feet  to  manufacture  coal-gas,  the 
water-gas  can  be  manufactured  for  about  forty  cents  the  thousand 
cubic  feet,  while  it  gives  about  one  third  more  light.  The  apparatus 
for  its  production  costs  about  one  third  that  of  coal-gas,  while  it  can 
be  produced,  each  gas  being  made  in  retorts  of  equal  capacity,  in 
quantities  <ix  timaf  greater  than  coal-gas.  In  fact,  the  advantages  in 
the  manufacture  of  water-gas  over  that  of  coal-gas  are  so  great  that 
the  omnipotent  public  will  see  that  it  is  not  put  down  by  the  powerful 
monopolies  arrayed  against  it. 

But  wherefore  do  not  the  gas  companies  avail  themselves  of  this 
discovery  if  it  promises  such  great  advantages?  This  is  a  natural 
question,  and  the  discoverer  freely  admits  to  us  that  he  was  once  so 
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unsophisticated  as  to  ask  himself  the  same  question,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  gas  companies  would  respond  to  it  affirmatively ;  but, 
bless  your  soul,  reader,  how  little  you  know  of  these  great  gas  compa- 
nies !  You  should  know  that  these  companies  employ  a  number  of 
persons  about  their  works  at  very  fat  salaries.  These  persons  are,  of 
course,  consulted  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  gas,  and  their  ipse 
dixit  at  once  puts  to  rest  the  question.  The  high  functionary  of  one 
of  our  principal  gas-works  plainly  told  the  discoverer  that  "  it  was  not 
convenient  to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  things,"  and  that  "if  water 
gas  could  be  manufactured  for  nothing,  it  would  not  be  convenient  to 
adopt  it,"  and  that,  therefore,  they  wished  nothing  to  do  with  it ! 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  these  instances  of  selfishness. 
Among  the  four  hundred  gas  companies  of  the  United  States  there 
are  some  presidents  and  engineers  who  possess  sufficient  judgment  to 
perceive  that  the  introduction  of  cheaper  processes  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas,  into  their  works,  must  eventually  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
all  the  employees,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  their  consumers.  A  few 
of  these  enlightened  spirits  have  already  adopted  the  water-gas,  and 
others,  it  is  thought,  will  soon  follow,  for  they  know  with  far-seeing 
vision  that  the  time  is  coming  when  this  new  gas  must  be  adopted  by 
those  gas-works  of  the  country,  which  do  not  desire  to  be  left  far 
behind  in  the  great  march  of  universal  progress. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  speak  of  the  accusations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  enemies  of  this  gas  against  its  qualities  as  an  illuminator. 
The  odor  of  the  water-gas  is  pleasant,  somewhat  resembling  that 
naphthalous  smell  characteristic  of  Benzole.  Therefore,  the  statements 
of  interested  persons,  that  the  gas  possesses  the  most  fetid  odor  is 
erroneous.  It  is  true  that  upon  first  admitting  the  water-gas  into 
pipes  through  which  that  vile-smelliug  stuff,  coal-gas  lias  passed,  it  is 
attended  with  a  very  offensive  odor;  but  that  odor  is  derived  from 
the  debris  of  the  coal-gas,  which  the  denser  water-gas  quickly  absorbs. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  pipes  are  thus  cleansed,  this  disagreeable 
odor  ceases,  and  we  get  the  pleasant  naphthalous  smell  of  the  water, 
gas.  That  the  water-gas  burns  dim,  as  was  asserte^  is  likewise  erro- 
neous. Hundreds  of  the  most  delicate  photometric  experiments  have; 
proved  that  the  water-gas,  unpuriliod,  gives  about  one  third  more 
light  than  coal-gas.  % 

It  hasbeen  asserted  by  those  whose  position  in  the  scientific  world 
should  have  led  tbem  to  thorough  investigation,  that  the  w.u  or  gas 
is  nothing,  when  rosin  is  used  as  the  carbonizer,  but  rosin-gas  diluted 
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with  the  non-illuminating  gases.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  water- 
gas  gives  one  third  more  light  than  coal-gas.  If  ten  per  cent  of  rosin- 
gas,  when  diluted  with  ninety  per  cent  of  non-illuminating,  gives 
equally  as  great  a  quantity  of  light  as  rosin  gas  undiluted,  how  is  it 
possible  for  this  dilution  to  take  place  ?  Dilution  necessarily  implies 
deterioration,  while  in  this  case  of  the  "  dilution"  of  the  water-gas 
there  is  a  gain  of  ninety  per  cent !  Bat  the  experiment  urn  cruris, 
that  proof  and  rectifier  of  error,  will  readily  answer  this  question  of 
dilution.  If  rosin  per  se  is  allowed  to  flow  into  carbon  at  the  particu- 
lar heat  that  we  produce  the  water-gas,  it  will  not  be  resolved  into  illu- 
minating gas  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  presence  of  the  ignited, 
carbon  it  appears  to  undergo  a  more  complete  decomposition — so 
much  so,  that  there  is  a  non-illuminating  gas  issues  from  the  retort. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  rosin,  as  we  would  suppose,  is  not  converted, 
in  the  production  of  the  water-gas,  into  rosin  gas,  but  into  some  other 
carbonous  compound,  previous  to  its  decomposition  into  water  gas. 
It  would  be  well  before  persons  attempt  to  make  assertions  about  what 
they  do  not  understand,  to  at  least  inform  themselves  by  some  practi- 
cal investigations,  and  not  attempt  to  guess  about  them. 

Prof.  Saunders  labored  in  his  laboratory  for  two  years  in  investiga- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  water-gas.  Before  commencing  his  own 
experiments  he  repeated  all  those  made  by  others,  and  thus  he  pos- 
sessed tTie  advantage  of  others'  experience,  for  there  is  as  much 
knowledge  to  be  .gained  by  a  failure  as  by  a  success.  He  therefore 
commenced  where  all  others  had  left  off,  and  thus  his  success  in 
the  rectification  of  others'  failures. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  universal  public  opinion  and  the  voice  of 
the  press  will  now  compel  efficient  legislative  action  to  protect  us  from 
the  vile  and  atrocious  swindling  of  our  city  gas  companies;  their  gas 
has  this  winter  attained  its  maximum  degree  of  impurity,  as  its  light- 
giving  properties  and  vile  smell  amply  prove  to  the  most  stupid  ob- 
server. We  are  obliged  to  discontinue  using  it  to  read  or  write  by 
almost  entirely.  Is  there  a  city  of  this  size  on  the  globe  whose  ferries, 
railways,  street-sweeping,  light,  bread,  coal,  markets,  and  servants,  are 
so  thoroughly  given  over  to  the  management  of  scoundrels  as  this? 
To  show  how  we  suffer,  and  what  might  be  done  for  our  allevi.it LOB, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  results  of  the  Croton  Water  govern- 
ment. Suppose  we  were  now  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  pumps  and 
Manhattan  water  under  the  management  of  that  prince  of  robbers,  a 
street  commissioner ?    Alas!  poor  old  New- York. 
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Art.  XXXV—  Evil  Effects  of  the  Oil  in  Com  -  Whisky  ;  its  Influ- 
ence in  producing  Horrid  Crimes  in  our  Country. 

Dear  Doctor  :  I  send  you  the  true  history  of  a  wretched  man  who 
fell  a  victim  to  corn-whisky.    I  hope  it  will  prove  a  warning. 

During  one  of  my  morning  rides,  a  messenger  met  me,  and  earnestly 
entreated  me  to  go  to  the  jail,  and  quite  a  poor  man,  who  was  acting 
with  great  violence,  endangering  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  attend- 
ants. I  hurried  to  the  place,  and  found  him  raving  and  covered  with 
blood.  I  soon  learned  the  cause.  He  was  once  a  man  of  wealth,  but 
excess  in  drink  and  the  fees  of  lawyers  had  reduced  him  to  poverty. 
Whenever  he  could  procure  money  he  bought  whisky,  and  with  it 
rendered  himself  a  maniac.  He  once  loved  his  family  and  treated 
them  with  great  tenderness ;  but  now  he  was  lost — swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex  of  ruin. 

One  night  the  poor  madman  returned  to  his  dwelling,  and  meeting 
the  good  parson  on  the  stairs,  (who  had  been  to  carry  the  family  some 
supplies,)  he  drew  his  knife,  under  the  impulse  of  the  prevailing  fren- 
zy, and  wounded  him  in  the  chest.  For  this  he  was  incarcerated  in 
the  county  prison. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  his  old  habits  ;  and 
at  last  in  a  frenzy,  hurled  his  poor  wife  head-foremost  into  a  well  of 
thirty  feet :  and,  horrible  to  relate,  the  gentle  creature  was  then  five 
months  enciente.  In  descending,  she  turned  over  and  fell  in  the  water 
so  as  to  preserve  her  life.  Five  hours  after,  she  was  taken  out  by  her 
husband  on  a  promise  not  to  reveal  it.  The  horrid  tale  got  wind,  and 
the  arrest  of  the  wretch  followed,  and  on  conviction  of  the  crime  he 
was  condemned  to  seven  years'  imprisonment. 

The  father  of  the  family  was  wealthy — a  miser  of  the  worst  sort — 
lie  lived  only  for  gold,  and  on  his  death-bed  exhorted  them  to  get 
money  above  all  things.  Four  brothers  were  left  in  possession  of  six 
hundred  broad  acres  of  soil.  This  one  alone  had  married,  and  by  an 
elder  brother  was  instigated  to  put  away  his  wife,  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  his  increasing  family.  This  brother  controlled  him,  partly  by  per- 
suasion and  partly  by  the  power  of  an  infernal  charm.  He  kept  in  his 
cellar  a  barrel  of  old  corn-whisky,  and  from  this  cellar  he  daily  fed 
him;  and  when  enraged  with  it,  he  continually  urged  him  to  kill  the 
poor  wile. 
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This  process  was  repeated  daily,  till  he  got  the  deluded  brother 
under  complete  control,  and  when  his  brain  reeled  under  its  influence 
he  passed  before  his  bewildered  vision  the  glittering  silver  and  gold, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  fatal  charm,  and  milking  it  clink  in  his  ears. 
"Save  it  all,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  friend  that  sticks  closer  than  a  brother." 

The  deluded  man  was  condemned  for  his  crime,  and  imprisoned, 
leaving  his  unborn  babe  to  learn  his  name  from  its  mother's  quivering 
lips.  His  confession  was  ample,  and  revealed  the  source  of  many 
crimes,  that  till  now  were  unsuspected  by  any  but  himself.  The  trem- 
bling wretch,  during  one  of  my  visits,  made  a  confession  which  I  send 
you.    Whisky-makers  and  sellers,  read  it  well ! 

"My  father  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  received  the  benefits 
of  the  schools  of  that  State,  and  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the  best 
of  parents,  who  feared  God  and  kept  his  commandments.  His  circum- 
stances were  limited,  and  he  advised  his  oldest  son,  Joseph,  my  father, 
to  seek  a  home  in  the  West,  where  land  was  cheap.  He  did  so,  and 
soon  laid  the  foundation  of  a  home,  and  his  future  unexpected  pros- 
perity. Locating  in  the  village  of  C.,  near  the  centre  of  trade,  the 
growing  trade  and  increasing  numbers  started  the  idea  of  a  distillery. 
This  was  erected,  and  corn  being  cheap,  the  business  soon  brought 
into  his  hands  a  golden  harvest.    The  stream  was  quick  and  deep. 

"  The  neighbors  flocked  to  the  old  black  and  smoky  building  for  a 
drop  to  '  drown  trouble.'  They  came,  and  drank,  and  many  became 
the  victims  of  the  dreadful  vice.  My  father  escaped  only  by  a  passion 
that  burner!  deeper  into  his  soul  than  rum.  His  love  of  gain  over- 
matched his  love  of  liquor  ;  and,  although  he  drank,  he  kept  in  a  con- 
dition to  pick  up  all  the  stray  cash  among  his  neighbors. 

"  Saturday  was  a  day  of  general  recruit.  Jugs,  bottles,  flasks,  tin 
pails,  and  less  delicate  vessels,  were  brought  to  be  filled  for  the  Sun- 
day's use.  The  building  stood  in  a  low  ravine,  to  let  off  the  surplus 
fluids  of  the  place.  A  winding  road  led  to  it  down  a  steep  bank,  from 
the  side  of  which  gushed  a  sweet,  clear  spring.  Xear  the  spring  stood 
a  1  milk-white  thorn,'  which  flowered  every  spring,  and  put  on  in  sum- 
mer a  crop  of  red  berries;  they  were  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  Over  and  around  this  spot  a  rich  cluster  of  chestnut, 
oak,  hazel-bush,  and  willow  was  scattered,  the  latter  always  sought  the 
brook-side  as  its  best  retreat.  In  spring  this  forest  of  young  trees  was 
covered  with  rich  green  foliage,  and  the  thorns  were  always  sure  to 
flower,  and  made  the  spot  one  of  great  beaut  y.  Below  the  high  banks, 
on  a  point  of  rock,  rested  the  whi<ky-house.    Its  sides  and  roof  were 
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black  with  smoke  ;  beneath,  its  fires  glowed  like  hell's  mouth.  From 
the  black  hole  in  the  top  issued  a  great  column  of  gray  smoke, 
that  rose  curling  into  the  air,  and  when  the  wind  was  strong  its  rising 
clouds  drifted  almost  against  the  white  spire  of  the  church,  which 
stood  just  above  on  a  high  bank,  all  embowered  in  a  grove  of  young 
chestnuts.  It  stood  there  so  still  and  quiet,  that  one  loved  to  linger 
near  the  spot.  Just  back  of  it,  and  directly  above  the  black  hole, 
where  stood  the  distillery,  was  the  grave-yard  with  its  green  mounds 
and  white  marble  stone  at  head  and  foot,  and  scattered  here  and  there 
was  a  stray  rose-bush,  near  the  place  of  some  loved  one,  generally 
near  the  short  graves,  the  place  where  the  young  and  innocent  slept. 

"  Father  was  a  Christian;  at  least  he  belonged  to  the  church,  owned 
a  front-pew,  and  once  had  run  close  for  the  holy  office  of  deacon.  But 
for  a  mishap  he  would  have  been  elected.  Drunkenness  vras  rife, 
fights  were  frequent,  imprisonment  wTas  a  resort  to  keep  the  peace  of 
the  town.    The  desolation  spread  on  every  hand,  and  at  last  an  awful 

event  startled  the  town  and  moved  them  deeply.    W  ,  the  leading 

merchant  who  sold  all  of  my  father's  liquor  that  went  to  a  distance, 
had  amassed  wealth,  and  stood  high  in  the  congregation.  Knowing 
that  'old  rye'  was  greatly  prized  at  the  east,  he  ordered  all  the  barrels 
for  that  market  to  be  marked  '  Old  Rye,'  a  black  brand  on  the  red 
painted  cask-heads  ;  beneath  slept  crime  and  death. 

"  My  father  and  the  merchant  had  learned  that  death  lurked  in  the 
spirits  of  corn,  and  the  latter  had  furnished  his  father  with  a  full  sup- 
ply, and  helped  the  old  man  into  the  next  sphere,  which  left  him  in  the 

enjoyment  of  a  neat  little  estate.    The  old  W  was  buried  in  due 

form,  and  was  wept  too  by  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  4  bright  and 
a  shining  light.'  Prosperity  worked  hard  upon  the  son  ;  he  repeated 
his  cups,  and  made  them  deeper;  and  one  morning  his  poor  body  was 
found  under  the  thorn,  just  by  the  spring,  between  the  still  and  the 
church.  This  raised  suspicion  in  the  whole  town  as  to  the  morality 
of  my  father's  business,  the  minister  hitherto  having  kept  silent ;  so 
many  of  his  best  members  were  dealing  in  it  and  using  it,  nay,  he 
sometimes  indulged  in  'bitters'  himself.  A  long  funeral  train  fol- 
lowed the  rich  rum-seller  to  his  grave,  lie  was  quite  rich  since  his 
father's  death,  and  the  people  mourned  for  him  with  unfeigned 
sorrow.  His  body  was  deposited  under  the  shade  of  a  pretty  pine, 
and  a  sheet  of  snow  soon  fell  to  cover  the  mound  of  earth.  This  most 
sorrowful  event  defeated  my  father  for  the  church  office,  and  led  to  a 
general  reformation.    lie  told  me  that  his  business  was  evil, 'and  must 
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be  abandoned  ;  besides,  said  he,  '  I  have  cash  enough,  and  can  afford 
to  quit,  it  has  paid  well.  Listen,  my  son,  to  what  I  have  learned  in 
this  business  in  twenty  years.  I  have  got  rich,  but  all  my  neighbors 
are  intemperate  ;  twenty  have  been  in  prison,  three  have  committed 
suicide,  five  families  are  in  the  county-house,  twenty  men  have  lost 
their  property,  and  more  their  senses.  The  curses  of  widows  and  or- 
phans will  follow  me,  and  my  only  consolation  is  my  gold.  I  have,' 
said  my  father,  4  a  secret  for  your  ear — corn  whisky  has  the  devil  in 
it.  If  you  want  to  rob  a  man  of  his  senses,  give  it  to  him.  .  In  its 
deadly  stream  lurks  a  large  amount  of  pure  oil ;  this  is  carried  into 
the  blood  with  the  spirit,  and  sets  up  a  most  consuming  fire  in  the 
drunkard's  soul.  When  the  man  is  carried  down  to  a  certain  point, 
he  is  beset  with  a  desire  to  burn  and  kill.  It  tempts  the  incendiary 
to  hi>  deed,  and  points  the  knife  and  the  pistol,  and  what  is  worse,  it 
carries  the  man  down  where  he  is  unconscious  of  his  own  deeds,  and 
the  poor  victim  awakes  to  find  himself  a  felon  or  a  murderer.  The 
spirit  of  rye  has  no  oil  in  it,  and  does  not  inflame  the  blood  as  does 
that  from  corn;  its  elements  are  ethereal,  and  pass  off  sooner  from  the 
blood,  while  the  oil  in  corn  kindles  a  slow  consuming  fire;  it  is  death.' 

This  explains  why  W  marked  his  barrels  1  old  rye.'    All  Eastern 

dealers  and  distillers  know  it  is  comparatively  safe  and  pure,  and  all 
who  use  it  prefer  the  rye.  The  drugging  of  liquor  with  mineral  acids 
and  tobacco  is  nothing  compared  to  this  essence  from  corn  !  That 
noxious  poison,  strychnine  itself,  is  safer  ;  it  is  not  discernible  in  the 
spirit  from  the  taste,  and  is  comparatively  ephemeral  in  action.  My 
father  has  been  dead  ten  years,  and  I  am  in  prison  for  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  my  wife.  The  deed  I  suppose  I  must  have  committed,  but 
the  fatal  secret  which  my  father  revealed,  that  corn-spirits  rendered 
the  man  unconscious  of  his  impulses,  put  me  in  a  condition  to  com- 
mit an  act  that  has  doomed  me  to  this  awful  prison.  This  fatal 
liquor  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  crime  in  our  country.  Doctor,  tell 
all  your  patients  to  beware  of  it."  AVhen  I  had  heard  this  confession, 
I  applied  myself  to  the  history  it  unfolded,  and  numerous  distillers  * 
confirm  the  assertion,  that  spirit  distilled  from  corn  has  much  oil 
in  it,  and  barns  longer  and  more  fiercely  in  the  blood  from  the  pre- 
sence of  thta  powerful  excitant.  While  our  country  is  drifting  so 
rapidly  to  crime,  it  would  be  well  to  look  to  the  suggestions  in  the 
above  confession,  which  we  assure  the  reader  is  literal  and  true.  The 
convict  labored  out  his  time,  and  returned  to  his  home,  and  died  in 
three  week-.    His  wife  attended  him  to  the  last.  Medicus. 
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A  Charming  Letter  from  a  Yankee  Girl. 

Does  the  sapient  and  critical  editor  of  the  Scalpel  remember  a 
New- Year's  eve,  a  year  ago,  during  which  he  saw,  in  one  of  those 
odious  New-York  parlors,  a  young  country  girl,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced with  the  formula,  "  Dr.  Dixon,  Miss  "  ?  for  if  that  gen- 
tleman has  forgotten  the  aforesaid  being,  she  regrets  to  say  that  she 
has  not  returned  the  compliment  by  forgetting  him  ;  but  remembers 
perfectly  his  wicked,  penetrating  eyes,  and  convenient  beard,  which 
prevented  one  from  deciding  upon  his  character  from  the  tell-tale 
lines  about  the  mouth.  Why  in  the  world  men  are  such  fools  as  to 
show  their  temperaments,  even  to  the  unsophisticated  eyes  of  a  young 
girl  like  myself,  by  shaving  off  their  beards,  when  they  might  shroud 
their  countenances  in  such  impenetrable  mystery  as  nature  has  pro- 
vided, is  really  more  than  I  can  understand  !  Oh  !  that  /  had  something 
wherewith  to  cover  my  mouth,  (only,  of  course,  it  should  be  prettier 
than  a  beard,)  then  would  I  enact  the  Sphinx  to  the  puzzlement  of  all 
my  acquaintance,  and  nothing  should  induce  me  to  part  with  it !  By 
this  time,  however,  I  should  really  inform  the  Doctor  in  what  parti- 
cular drawing-room  it  was  that  he  made  my  acquaintance  :  it  was 

in  that  of  Mr.  ,  the  introducer  being  Miss  .    I  am  not  at 

home  now,  for  I  live  in  ,  but  am  staying  a  few  days  at  my  grand- 
father's. Asking  for  something  to  read  yesterday,  they  handed  me 
Scenes  in  the  Practice  of a  New-  York  Surgeon,  and  I  am  so  much 
pleased  and  gratified  by  your  articles  upon  the  health  of  American 
women,  that  I  must  really  send  you  this  letter  for  the  purpose  of  thank- 
ing you  for  your  efforts  for  the  health,  both  physical  and  mental,  of 
my  too  generally  unfortunate  sex.  Would  that  all  young  women 
would  read  and  lay  them  to  heart !  Some  of  them  might  still  know 
the  blessings  of  activity  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  not  alone  in  New- 
York  that  young  girls  are  found  with  pale  faces  and  slight  forms, 
whose  backs  and  chests  seem  to  have  changed  places,  and  with  languid, 
lightless  eyes,  and  contracted  hearts  and  minds.  No,  even  in  the  village 
where  I  live,  twenty-six  miles  from  here,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
my  father's  family  is  the  only  one  where  healthy-looking  girls  are  to 
be  seen  ;  and  I  attribute  it  solely  to  the  wicked  neglect  of  the  parents, 
in  not  insisting  upon  their  childrens'  exercising  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  allowing  them  to  stoop  over  as  much  as  their  natural  indolence 
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prompts  them,  for  every  child  who  has  a  spine  in  a  healthy  condition 
can  throw  the  shoulders  back  and  expand  the  chest,  and  should  be 
taught  to  do  so.  These  two  causes,  together  with  ill-ventilated  sleep- 
ing-rooms, make  the    girls   one    of    the   most  languid  and 

spiritless-looking  assemblages  one  could  see ;  and  yet  scarce  any  of 
them  wear  corsets,  and  I  really  think  that  that  article  of  dress  gets 
more  than  its  share  of  reprehension,  for  it  is  not  in  much  use  except- 
ing in  the  upper  classes  of  society.  Corsets  should  by  no  means  be 
abolished,  as  they  are  almost  indispensable  to  a  person  with  a  well- 
developed  bust,  but  they  should  not  be  drawn  tight.  A  dress  can  be 
made  as  injurious  as  a  corset,  if  people  are  determined  to  have  a 
small  waist ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  comfort  and  elegance,  even 
of  any  ordinary  gown,  is  much  increased  by  wearing  corsets  under- 
neath, to  say  nothing  of  the  economy  of  making  the  gown  last  twice 
as  long  thereby — though  I  suppose  you  will  smile  at  this  last.  Econ- 
omy, however,  is  a  very  useful  accomplishment,  and  if  I  had  not  been 
obliged  to  active  exertion  by  having  no  support  excepting  my  educa- 
tion, I  should  have  been  probably  far  less  healthy  and  happy  than  I 
am. 

I  remember  when  I  saw  you  at  Mr.  's,  that  you  spoke  of  M  , 

and  I  was  very  much  interested  in  her  ;  I  think  you  said  that  she  was 
devoted  to  study,  almost  to  the  injury  of  her  health,  though  I  hope  I 
am  mistaken  in  this  respect.  Miss  B  showed  me  a  daguerreo- 
type of  her,  and  from  her  face  I  thought  we  should  be  friends  if  we 
knew  each  other.  I  have  often  thought  of  her  with  interest,  and 
have  even  been  tempted  to  write  to  her,  though  I  suppose  it  would 
have  appeared  rather  ridiculous  to  her  city  ideas  of  friendship.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  warm  hearts  are  much  more  common  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  the  city — selfishness  with  us  only  takes  a  different  form — 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  can  not  imagine  why  city  people  nearly  al- 
ways try  to  conceal  their  real  character,  and  pretend  to  be  what  they 
are  not.  When  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  thought  it  a  very  fine  and 
interesting  thing  to  appear  what  I  really  was  not,  namely,  cold  and 
proud,  exclusive  and  indifferent,  and  all-sufficient  to  myself,  which  last 
no  mortal  woman  ever  can  realli/be,  no  matter  how  she  pretends  ;  but 
the  bitter  though  wholesome  lessons  of  life  have  taught  me  what 
folly  it  was,  and  I  can  not  but  wonder  that  people  of  intelligence,  and, 
one  would  suppose,  of  experience,  can  continue  to  make  themselves 
miserable,  by  concealing  and  stifling  what  are  really  the  only  noble 
parts  of  human' nature — the  affections  and  sympathies;  for  I  despise 
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an  Intellect  without  a  Heart,  even  in  a  man,  though  it  is  worse  yet  in 
a  woman  !  And  I  was  really  astonished,  in  reading  your  book,  to  see 
that  you  make  some  pretensions  to  feeling,  for  you  seemed  to  me  not 

to  have  much  of  that  commodity,  except  when  speaking  of  ,  but 

I  suppose  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  what  little  you  have  of  the 
article  you  keep  to  put  in  your  writings.  I  was  charmed  at  your 
ridicule  of  New- Fork  furniture  and  carpets  generally — they  are  to 
my  mind  most  wearying  and  detestable,  though  when  I  say  this,  one 
might  reply,  "  sour  grapes,"  for  I  am  too  poor  ever  to  see  such  tilings 
at  my  own  home.  My  father  is  a  clergyman,  but  yet  I  have  grown 
up  among  music  and  pictures,  and  the  love  of  art  and  poetry  as  much 
as  circumstances  would  permit ;  and  to  see  thousands  spent  upon  ugly 
upholstery  and  furniture,  and  not  a  picture  to  break  the  blank 
expanse  of  the  white  walls,  nor  a  book  or  engraving  any  where  with- 
in sight,  is  wearying  in  the  extreme ;  and  I  was  never  so  ennuyce  as 
in  New- York  among  fashionable  people,  poor  little  country  me  !  If 

you  love  Nature,  come  to  ,  and  see  our  exquisite  country,  and  its 

lakes  and  water-tails,  its  serene  and  everlasting  mountains  ;  and  pay 
us  a  visit,  as  long  in  proportion  at  least  as  this  letter,  at  which  I 
suppose  you  are  bored ;  but  if  you  publish  a  journal,  you  must  ex- 
pect to  read  letters  as  a  retaliation. 

Your  insignificant  friend, 


A  Letter  of  Reproof  from  California. 

"  If  it  is  really  so  "  that  the  Ed  of  the  Scalpel  has  authorized  his  Cal- 
ifornia agent  to  have  25000  extras"  distributed  on  this  coast,  he  has 
descended  from  the  high  position  in  which  his  tnlents  and  reputation 
heretofore  placed  him  :  lie  has  indeed  permitted  himself  to  become  the 
tool  of  pupics,  conspirators,  and  professional  traitors 

"  If  Dr  Dixon  thinks  to  Levy  Black  Mail  upon  Dr  Cooper  he  lias  cab 
dilated  without  his  honst.  Dr  Cooper  knows  too  well  the  importance 
of  attending  to  his  own  business  and  disregarding  the  dastardly  attacks 
of  his  enemies. 

"San  Francisco  Aug,  20  '5 9" 

For  the  above  encouraging  and  polite  letter,  although  without  the 
Qfina]  courtesy  of  a  super  or  subscribed  name,  we  presume  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  E.  S.  Coop  »r,  of  San  Francisco,  in  retard  for  our 
review  of  nil  trial  for  malpractice  in  l hat  city.    It  was  accompanied 

• 


A  Letter  from  Auzias  Tarenne  on  Sypktiteation. 
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with  the -remarks  we  made,  very  elegantly  printed  on  a  fine  letter- 
sheet,  and  duly  credited  to  the  Scalpel.  We  had  already  received 
the  circular,  with  congratulatory  comments  for  our  "  humanity,  bold- 
ness, science,"  etc.  etc.,' from  two  other  gentlemen,  to  whom,  with  Dr. 
C,  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  tor  the  courtesy,  but  assure  them  we  are 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  admirable  qualities  they  so  generously  con- 
cede us.  Dr.  Cooper  will  pardon  us  for  suggesting  to  him  that  the  mode 
of  levying  black-mail  usually  adopted  by  the  practitioners  of  that  hon- 
orable process  i>,  to  send  the  proof  of  the  article,  with  a  polite  request 
-  to  the  purposed  victim  to  read  it  and  correct  any  inaccuracies,  previ- 
ous to  its  intended  publication,  with  the  assurance  of  its  valuable  prop- 
erties as  good  reading  matter,  to  the  editor,  and  the  value  of  the  space 
should  the  party  most  interested  wish  to  see  it  otherwise  occupied. 
"Our  agent,"  as  Dr.  C.  would  say,  has  calculated  without  his  "hoast" 
in  publishing  so  largely.  We  ass  ire  Dr.  C.  we  are  perfectly  innocent 
of  the  enterprise,  and  presume  it  was  done  by  some  of  the  "  pupies" 
he  so  naively  speaks  of;  such  "tools"  as  are  fashioned  out  of  good 
Scalpel  metal  are  rather  dangerous  to  handle.  Dr.  C.  is  evidently 
lame  in  his  judgment  of  such  cutlery. 


A  Letter  from:  Auzias  Turexxe  ox  Syphilization. 

Our  readers  may  remember,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Scalpel,  a 
passing  notice  of  the  great  French  surgeon,  Auzias  Turenne,  the  dis- 
coverer of  syphilization,  the  counterpart  of  vaccination.  Inquiring,  in 
our  correspondence  with  him,  about  the  health  of  his  sculptor,  he  re- 
plies :  "The  sculptor  is  well,  and  even  too  well,  which  has  made  him 
careless  about  continuing  the  inoculations  to  which  he  should  owe  his 
complete  and  permanent  immunity.  Here  is  a  piece  of  news  at  which 
an  austere  republican  will  smile.  One  of  the  rarest  and  most  coveted 
crosses  of  Europe,  the  Polar  Star  of  Sweden,  has  just  alit  upon  my 
wondering  and  grateful  breast.  I  have  been,  I  confess,  sensible  to  this 
high  distinction  that  has  come  upon  the  wings  of  syphilization  to  sur- 
prise me,  and  aid  me  to  conquer  certain  obstacles  over  which  reason 
and  justice,  which  are  the  same,  could  not,  unfortunately,  triumph 
alone.    I  find,  indeed,  that  kings  and  princes,  in  default  of  better, 
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sometimes  give  lessons,  and  even  examples,  to  those  who  pretend  to 
be  the  princes  of  science.    I  say,  with  our  charming  poet  Andrieu, 

1  Et  ces  malheureux  rois, 
Dont  on  dit  tant  de  raal  ont  du  bien  quelquefois.' 

Melchior  Robert,  of  Marseilles,  the  devoted  Ricordian,  has  just  pub- 
lished, at  Marseilles,  a  long  work  upon  syphilization,  in  which  he  re- 
tracts with  the  most  honorable  frankness  all  he  had  said  against  the 
process  of  syphilization  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Here  are  some  phrases 
preceding  and  following  his  observations  :  '  Why  suffer  an  idea  that 
has  germed  upon  the  soil  of  France  to  be  fertilized  only  abroad  ?  Let 
us  then  return  on  our  preconceived  opinions,  I  will  say  unreservedly 
upon  our  past  errors,  and  set  to  studying  a  method  which  we  have 
combated  only  by  assertions  without  foundation.  Let  us  be  candid 
and  not  fear  to  confess  that  our  opposition  was  but  a  generous  impulse 
in  favor  of  admitted  doctrines.'  4  We  confess  our  past  error  with  as 
much  frankness  as  we  had  shown  haste  in  declaring  our  hostility 
against  syphilization.'  i  Syphilization  is  an  important  means,  especially 
employed  as  a  curative  of  the  malady  already  constitutional,  and  which 
must  draw  the  attention  of  specialists  in  this  department.'  I  am  most 
grateful  for  your  efforts  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  this  precious  dis- 
covery by  your  brilliant  journal.  The  concert  of  men  of  heart  for  the 
triumph  of  a  great  idea  is  truly  the  voice  of  God." 


Domestic  Felicity  ;  Cost  of  Crinoline  ;  the  Matrimonial  Ex- 
change ;  a  Sweet  Young  Man  for  Breakfast  and  Tea  ; 
Moral  for  Husbands  who  don't  "Point." 


It  promised  to  be  a  most  beautiful  day, 

When  Mrs.  \\  ,  just  over  the  way, 

Game  downstairs  uncommonly  gay, 
For  her  husband  had  passed  a  very  good 
night, 

Was  dressing  up-stairs  and  feeling  quite 
bright. 

The  coffee,  and  breakfast,  and  all  was 
right, 

Not  an  omen  but  seemed  to  tell, 
Now  is  the  chance  to  bucket  the  well, 
And  draw  from  out  its  clinging  cell 
The  golden  drops  that  <;ild  each  pill, 
Tin:  p&nftCe  i  Of  every  ill, 
The  cash,  the  credit,,  the  crispy  bill. 


|  On  such  a  raid  was  she  intent, 
On  this  were  all  her  energies  bent, 
And  the  pleasures  of  spending  came  and 
went. 

As  she  thought  of  her  neighbor's  lovely 
hat, 

She  vowed  she'd  have  a  better  than  that, 

A  regular  stunner, 

A  Paris  wonder 
An  artist  had  just  imported  from  France, 
Revealed  to  a  milliner  while  in  a  trance, 
Copied  from  one  of  the  seventh  sphere  — 
Only  three  could  be  made  in  a  year  ; 
One  for  Eugenie,   Mother  Vic.   one,  the 
other  came  here. 


The  Matrimonial  Exchange. 
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What  an  excellent  breakfast  the  couple 
did  make  ; 

They  praise  the  coffee,  they  praise  the 
cake, 

"  Just  a  little  bit  more  of  the  steak." 
He  tossjs  the  boys  and  gives  her  a  kiss, 
And  now  he  must  go  where  he's  sure  to 
miss 

The  smiling  face  so  full  of  bliss, 
The  smile  wherein  he  loves  to  bask, 
That  now  she  wears  as  a  sort  of  mask, 
The  price  of  what  she's  going  to  ask. 
M  A  moment,  dear,  before  you  go, 
Just  give  me  a  check  for  so  and  so  ; 
You  can  afford  it,  both  of  us  know." 
"  Really,  my  dear,  1  can't  to-day  ; 
I'm  very  sorry  to  say  you  nay, 
But  then  there's  a  note  I've  got  to  pay." 
"It  seems  to  me  remarkably  queer," 
Here  there  fell  an  indignant  tear, 
M  That  you  never  yet 

Were  out  of  debt, 
But  are  always  sure  to  get  in  a  pet 
Whenever  I  need  a  thing  or  two, 
And  you  know  my  wants  are  very  few. 

Just  look  there, 

An't  that  a  pair 

Of  shoes  to  wear 
When  a  lady  goes  out  to  take  the  air  ! 
Pray  don't  spend  your  money  for  me, 
Keep  it,  do,  for  some  other  she, 
That,  as  like  as  not,  you're  going  to  see." 
Here  a  frightful  spasm  ensued, 
It  was  only  a  sort  of  an  interlude 
To  give  effect  to  the  angry  mood. 

"  Mrs.  B  ,  you're  very  unreasonable, 

And  such  remarks  are  quite  unseasonable. 
Whatever  you  need  I'll  endeavor  to  buy  it, 
But  just  at  present  I  think  low  diet 
Will  be  beneficial,  together  with  quiet." 

He  turned  on  his  heel, 

That  man  of  steel, 
And  out  he  went,  not  seeming  to  feel 
A  single  pang  of  dire  remorse 
At  this  matrimonial  course, 
But  closed  the  door  with  gentle  force, 
Instead  of  waiting  till  she'd  recover, 
As  ho.  would  if  he'd  been  a  lover, 
Or  even  a  medium  sort  of  a  brother. 
When  she  thus  was  left  alone 
She  went  to  picking  a  chicken  bone, 

Musing  sadly, 

Picking  madly, 
And  altogether  feeling  badly 
As  she  thinks  of  the  wedding-day 
When  she  threw  herself  away, 
She,  the  porcelain  of  human  clay, 
By  giving  herself  to  one  of  the  men, 
Who  coops  her  up  in  a  Utile  pen 
Scarce  large  enough  for  a  sitting  hen — 
That  awful  man,  that  terrible  cheat, 


The  man  that  pays  her  bills  for  meat 
And  every  thing  else  she  may  choose  to 
eat. 

Don't  she  wish  the  thing  was  undone, 

And  wouldn't  she  go  and  be  a  nun 

Or  any  poor  creature  under  the  sun 

Rather  than  live  in  such  a  state 

With  one  of  those  horrid  men  for  a  mate, 

One  that  was  ever  and  always  late 

In  coming  down 

For  a  silken  gown 
Or  any  thing  new  that  happened  in  town. 
She  thought  that  he  held  a  very  long  purse 
When  she  took  him  for  better  or  worse, 
And  it's  never  been  better  but  worse  from 
the  first. 

She  won't  endure, 

Not  she,  to  be  sure, 
The  lectures  of  such  an  ignorant  boor, 

Who  talks  of  economy 

And  likes  to  eat  hominy, 
And  don't  want  to  go  and  hear  Piccolom- 
ini. 

An  idea  is  slumbering  in  her  head, 
What  a  pity 't  should  leave  so  soft  a  bed ; 
But  then  just  now  she's  nary  a  red. 
She'll  take  a  boarder,  some  one  genteel, 
Whose  ardent  sympathy's  sure  to  feel 
And  sure  to  respond  to  a  touching  appeal, 
And  will  once  in  a  while  a  hundred  lend, 
Just  as  any  one  would  to  a  friend, 
Who's  deuced  hard  up  and  has  nothing  to 
spend, 

But's  sure  of  lots  of  cash  in  the  end. 
He'll  hand  it  over  in  elegant  style, 
And  she'll  receive  it  with  such  a  smile, 
The  pretty  creature,  so  free  from  guile. 

So  the  next  day 

The  devil's  to  pay 
When  she  shows  her  husband  the  excellent 
way 

She's  found  out  for  making  hay, 
And  how  nice  it'll  save  the  strain 
That  she^s  sure  is  affecting  his  brain 
And  knows  must  give  him  a  deal  of  pain. 
"  Here's  the  paper,  now  just  see, 
1  A  young  gentleman  wants  his  breakfast 
and  tea.'" 

Though  the  lodgings  are  nice  as  nice  as  can 
be, 

Be  careful,  young  man,  such  a  cannibal, 

she 

Is  a  dismal  rock  in  a  treacherous  sea. 
There  came  a  young  man  iu  excellent 
clothes, 

With  ringlets  ambrosial  and  Apolline  nose, 
Personification  of  earthly  repose. 

Oh  !  he's  a  dear, 

.lust  too  sweet  to  live  here. 
She  did'nt  think  heaven  was  half  so  near. 
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He's  polite,  and  attentive,  and  tender,  and  I 
quick,  | 

And  especially  so  when  she's  any  ways! 
sick. 

Ilis  hand  is  so  soft  when  he  applies  the 
cologne, 

And  he  never  refuses  when  asked  for  a 
loan. 

Her  heart  must,  indeed,  be  harder  than 

stone 

Not  to  feel  gratitude, 

Allowing  some  latitude. 
Something  beyond  the  every  day  platitude 
"She  so  much  resembles  his  dear  dead 
sister," 

He  told  her  one  day  so  and  tenderly  kissed 
her ; 

And  though  she  don't  scold, 

If  the  truth's  to  be  told, 
She  rather  did  think  him  a  little  too  bold  ; 
And  then  when  they  talk  about  love  that's 
Platonic, 

Her  husband  he  smiles  in  a  way  so  sar- 
donic, 

And  talks  'bout  administering  lead  as  a 
tonic. 


44  She  really  can't  see  what  it  is  that  he 
means, 

And  it's  only  aversion  to  family  scenes, 
Qr  there'd  be  an  e.  g. 
Worse  than  any  Feejee 
Who  ever  made  game  of  a  man  for  his  tea." 
44  You'd  better  take  laudanum  or  something 

that's  soothing, 
Lie  down,  and  be  quiet,  and  don't  think  of 
moving 

Until  you're  quite  certain  you're  vastly  im- 
proving." 

How  every  one's  glad  of  the  slightest  pre- 
tense 

To  aid  them  in  blunting  the  strict  moral 

sense 

Whene'er  they  desire  to  commit  an  of- 
fense, 

Some  darling  passion  they're  seeking  to 
gratify, 

Hoping,  by  new  sin,  the  last  one  to  pacify, 
Though  the  last,  for  a  while,  is  harder  to 
satisfy. 

So  she  went  to  the  opera  and  went  to  the 
ball 

With  some  one  to  lean  on  and  carry  her 
shawl 

That  had  much  better  been  her  funereal 
pall. 

They  were  going  too  fast, 

It  couldn't  last. 
In  such  a  race  the  excitement's  past 

As  soon  as  the  stake 

Is  won  by  the  rake, 
Who  follows  then  in  sonic  other  wake. 


When  Mr.  B  one  day  came  to  dinner, 

He  found  that  his  wife,  although  a  begin- 
ner 

And  still  very  young,  was  quite  an  old  sin- 
ner. 

In  fact,  she'd  eloped 
And  hurriedly  sloped  ; 
44  He'd  be  kind  to  the  children,  at  least,  so 
she  hoped." 

ADVICE  TO  HUSBANDS. 

Husbands,  be  sure  and  give  your  wives 
Whatever  they  want,  even  your  lives  ; 
Though,  to  be  sure,  it's  a  matter  of  taste 
Whether  you're  robbed  at  home  by  the 
lace 

Or  robbed  abroad  in  that  desperate  race 
In  which  you  rush  at  so  killing  a  pace, 
Hoping  to  find  at  last  that  place 
Where  you  may  reap  the  golden  grain 
To  gild  the  links  of  the  marriage-chain, 
And  give,  at  length,  surcease  of  pain, 
Where,  at  last,  you  hope  to  still 
The  clack  of  the  matrimonial  mill 

Fed  by  everlasting  bills, 
And  grinding  up,  with  a  heavy  crunch, 
The  work  of  years  in  a  single  month. 
Always  give  and  never  refuse, 
And  you'll  never   receive   the  slightest 
abuse, 

But  shall  ever  live  in  a  state  of  bliss 
So  long  as  you're  able  to  pay  for  a  kiss. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  season's  just  now  about  to  commence, 
So  rattle  away  without  any  sense, 
And  provided  you  only  rattle  the  pence, 
Take    any   young  woman  whoever  you 
choose, 

She's  sure  to  think  that  you've  excellent 

views, 

For  when  she  differs,  it's  only  oddity, 
Done  but  to  raise  a  stale  commodity. 
And  should  you  have  for  marriage  a  rage, 
Listen  a  moment  to  words  of  a  sage  : 
Don't  marry  a  woman  till  she's  of  age, 
She  hasn't  come  to  her  wickedness  yet ; 

And  should  she  get 

In  a  fuming  pet 
No  thunder  shower  would  be  half  so  wet. 
Add  to  this  the  noise  of  the  boys, 
Thumping  each  other  and  breaking  toys, 
Founding  the  floor  up  in  the  nursery — 
Married  bliss,  isn't  it  cursory  ! 
Instead  of  "ory"  you  might  think  44  cd  ;" 
Don't  think  aloud  for  the  sake  of  your 
head, 

There's  many  a  thought  that's  better  not 

said, 

And  this  is  especially  true  when  you're 
wed.  N.  C.  II. 


ERRATUM. 


Is  the  article  on  Suicide,  page  286,  for  "  Eneelphatic,"  read  Encephalic — meaning, 
according  to  Dr.  Powell,  a  predominance  of  the  anterior  brain. 
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Art.  XXXVI. — Sailing  Orders  for  our  next  Voyage,  issued  by  the 
Home  Admiral;  New  Chart;  Medical  Toadstools;  Literary 
Cuckoos  ;  The  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Proposed  Treatment  of  that 
'Venerable  Dry  Nurse  ;  the  Nature  of  her  Probable  Ailment. 

"  I  can  not  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats  : 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I'll  do  it." 

In  commencing  the  twelfth  volume  of  The  Scalpel,  we  propose  to? 
make  a  few  remarks  to  our  readers,  explanatory  of  a  considerable 
change  in  the  plan  on  which  we  design  hereafter  to  conduct  it we 
address  exclusively  the  more  thoughtful  and  intellectual  class  of  our 
reader^,  because  we  are  so  well  aware  of  the  national  disinclination  to- 
pursue  systematically  any  subject  that  can  not  show  a  speedy  culmin- 
ation in  money,  that  we  are  not  quite  so  foolish  as  to  dream  of  secur- 
ing general  attention,  even  to  a  matter  as  momentous  as  the  certain 
improvement  of  the  race,  by  teaching  the  laws,  that  we  believe  abso- 
lutely to  control  it. 

The  positive  repugnance  of  a  large  class  of  our  community  to  any 
subject  requiring  much  thought,  and  the  insane  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
the  display  of  vulgar  finery  on  their  persons  and  in  their  houses*  have 
long  since  convinced  us  of  the  distasteful  character  of  such  material 
to  the  public  in  general.  Our  self-respect  will  not  allow  us  to  address 
such  people  in  didactic  articles,  however  poorly  written,  and  on  paper 
that  costs  twelve  dollars  a  ream.  We  are  not  ambitious  of  figuring 
by  the  side  of  the  mass  of  the  weekly  or  medical  press,  in  fomenting 
the  sensuous  erethism  of  our  unfortunate  young  countrymen,  or  re- 
cording the  "  wonderful  results"  of  an  absurd  and  omniverous  Materia 
Medica,  a  magazine  of  death  so  monstrous  in  its  crudities,  and  so 
dangerous  in  its  devilish  refinements,  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it 
may  actually  have  been  designed  by  an  inscrutable  Providence  to 
cooperate  with  hereditary  and  infectious  diseases,  in  thinning  the  ranks 
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of  our  attenuated  humanity  of  her  feebler  subjects,  and  preparing  the 
earth  for  the  culmination  of  a  race  more  in  harmony  with  the  probable 
design  of  a  merciful  Creator.  After  eleven  years'  trial  of  the  capacity 
of  "  the  People"  for  systematic  instruction,  and  the  expenditure  of 
seventeen  thousand  dollars  in  the  vain  attempt,  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  almost  universal  taste  for  the  exciting  and  sensual 
literature  of  the  weekly  periodical  press,  will  for  a  long  time  render 
such  efforts  nearly  futile.  We  shall  therefore  in  future  use  the  didac- 
tic articles  of  our  past  eleven  volumes  as  matter  for  reference,  with 
such  new  facts  as  discovery  may  afford,  to  enforce  in  such  hastily  pre- 
pared articles  as  the  harassing  labors  of  professional  life  will  allow, 
the  great  physiological  laws  of  the  race,  and  the  exposure  of  those  vices 
of  life  which  tend  to  its  deterioration. 

It  is  not  very  encouraging  when  we  look  over  the  pages  of  many 
of  the  so-called  "  reform  journals"  of  the  day,  which  spring  up  in  the 
minds  of  their  half-educated  originators,  like  toadstools  in  a  cellar,  and 
borrow  what  little  light  they  possess  from  their  more  honest  predeces- 
sors, and  see  whole  articles  taken  from  one's  pages  with  scarce  a  word 
of  alteration,  and  retailed  as  original  by  their  hungry  concoctors.  Such 
a  wretched  production  now  lies  before  us,  entitled  the  M  Homoeopathic 
Scalpel,"  printed  on  four  leaves  of  wrapping-paper,  and  its  leading 
article  copied  almost  verbatim  from  one  of  our  past  numbers.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  single  instance.  The  locum  tenens  editor  of  one  of 
the  leading  dailies  of  this  city,  boasted,  (under  the  influence  of  a  bottle 
of  champagne,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  medical  man,  at 
our  own  table,)  that  he  had  more  than  once  received  the  money  for  arti- 
cles re-written  from  the  Scalpel  for  a  Sunday  paper,  and  published  as 
original !  To  their  credit  be  it  said,  that  no  member  of  the  country 
press,  has  ever  thus  disgraced  himself. 

We  have,  hitherto,  given  our  readers  the  best  fruits,  such  as  they 
were,  of  a  brain  not  overstocked  with  useful  ideas  ;  they  must  here- 
after be  content  with  the  remainder  biscuit ;  they  will  observe  such 
change  in  the  matter  of  our  journal,  as  our  convictions  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  require.  Its  general  character  for  honesty  anci  inde- 
pendence we  could  not  change  if  we  even  desired  to  do  so ;  for  we  are 
com  inced  that  the  increasing  thickness  of  our  skin,  and  the  incorrigible 
obstinacy  of  our  nature,  with  an  innate  and  hereditary  love  of  fun  and 
the  ludicrous,  would  utterly  forbid  the  cultivation  of  medical  flunkey- 
ism  and  hypocrisy  at  this  period  of  our  life,  even  with  the  seductive 
certainty  of  finding  our  little  pet  taken  to  the  bosom,  and  safely 
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moored  under  the  wing  of  that  good  old  dry-nurse,  the  New- York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  That  venerable  patient  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive such  attentions  as  her  frequent  infirmities  may  require,  and  if  we 
fail  to  keep  her  in  a  condition  creditable  to  ourself  as  a  surgeon,  it  will, 
we  hope,  be  clearly  perceived  that  it  is  from  vices  inherent  in  her  con- 
stitution, derived  from  her  unhealthy  progenitors. 

We  can  neither  "  draw  the  cart,  nor  eat  the  dried  oats"  of  the  absurd 
theories  with  which  our  brethren  of  the  medical  press  fill  their  paged  ; 
but  we  shall  hereafter  freely  extract  from  them  whatever  we  think 
may  prove  useful  to  mankind,  and  we  heartily  pray  the  material  may 
increase. 

To  our  numerous  cotemporaries  of  the  secular  press — especially  in 
the  country — and  that  glorious  intellectual  minority  of  readers  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  New-York  to  San  Francisco,  and  our 
London  friends,  we  return  our  deep-felt  and  hearty  thanks.  Without 
their  approval,  which  we  have  so  generously  received  in  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  public  and  private  assurances,  the  hypocrisy  and 
snobbery  of  our  profession  and  our  countrymen,  we  freely  confess, 
would  long  since  have  dispirited  us;  yet  with  their  encouragement,  we 
feel  at  the  end  of  eleven  years  of  journalism,  as  independent  as  a  wild 
horse,  untouched  by  the  bridle  ;  thank  God  and  a  race  of  progenitors 
who  never  have  chosen  a  conscience-keeper,  we  can  appreciate  the  truth 
without  dilution  by  that  contemptible  word,  which  could  only  have 
originated  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  "  policy ;"  and  if  we  live  to  conduct 
the  journal  for  another  period  of  eleven  years,  all  we  ask  is,  that  our 
friends  and  enemies  may  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  they 
have  done  since  its  commencement ;  for,  as  there  can  be  no  amalgama- 
tion of  truth  and  falsehood,  their  antagonism  will  assure  us  that  we 
have  reached  the  two  classes  for  whom  our  journal  is  especially  de- 
signed ;  it  will  always  be  found  that 

"  The  adder  hisseth  where  the  sweet  birds  siDg." 

None  need  trouble  themselves  hereafter  to  inquire  for  the  journal 
by  the  name  of  any  particular  month  ;  we  shall  generally  issue,  as  here- 
tofore, four  numbers  a  year:  they  need  therefore  only  remember  the 
Number  of  the  issue,  and  inquire  for  the  one  they  want.  Those  who 
wish  to  bind  them,  will  find  no  interruption  to  the  series  ;  this  is  num- 
ber forty-four. 

The  first  ten  volumes,  or  the  whole  set  from  No  one,  1849,  up  to 
No.  forty-three,  1859,  may  be  had  of  the  Editor  only,  neatly  bound, 
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indexed,  and  lettered  for  the  library,  in  five  large  books  of  500  pages 
each,  for  $7  cash.  They  cost  twelve,  and  are  only  sold  for  seven 
because  they  are  stereotyped,  and  stereotype  plates  are  neither  eatable 
nor  productive. 

We  are  heartily  tired  of  spending  money  and  brains  on  an  American 
public,  and  only  continue  the  journal  for  our  own  purposes;  we  reiterate 
our  original  promise,  "  we  shall  publish  it  as  long  as  we  please,  and 
when  we  please,"  and  hope  we  shall  have  sense  enough  to  stop  it  when 
it  ceases  to  be  acceptable  to  sensible  people.  Our  old  exchanges  will 
retain  their  place  on  our  list  until  we  have  learned  to  forget  old 
friends.  Those  who  wish  to  share  our  friendship,  will  see  the  propriety 
of  giving  us  some  notice  favorable  or  otherwise ;  in  either  case,  they 
shall  receive  the  journal,  but  they  can  not  reasonably  expect  it  on  any 
other  terms. 


Art.  XXXVII. — Practical  Observations  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Tobacco,  by  John  Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  late  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  with  Observations  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Scalpel.  Its  two  Deadly  Elements  described — Nicotina  and 
Nicotianin ;  Is  Smoking  or  Chewing  most  dangerous  ;  Editors 
Opinion  /  Ulceration  and  Cancer  of  the  Lips,  produced  by  Smok- 
ing ;  Will  a  Cigar  convey  Syphilis  f  Difficulty  of  healing  certain 
Diseases  in  Smokers  ;  Diseases  of  the  Heart  produced  by  Tobacco  ; 
Remarkable  Cases  ;  Loss  of  Virility  from  Tobacco,  very  common 
in  America  ;  Dyspepsia;  Apoplexy  and  Palsy;  Mania  ;  Suicide; 
Loss  of Memory  ;  Amaurosis;  Deafness;  Cowardice;  Anecdote 
of  Napoleon  ;  his  first  and  last  attempt  to  smoke. 

"  Tobacco  is  the  vampire  of  the  American  people." — Scalpel. 

Bkfore  we  read  the  proof  of  our  "  Chart,"  and  whilst  casting  about 
fur  some  subject  of  sufficient  interest,  we  had  the  high  gratification 
of  receiving  from  that  friend  of  man,  John  Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  late 
Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a  complimentary  copy  of 
his  "  Practical  Observations  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco" — a 
tract  which  we  arc  quite  sure  will  produce  more  effect  in  awaking  tin; 
young  men  of  this  country  from  the  bodily  and  mental  lethargy  pro- 
duced by  that  vampire,  that  has  for  more  than  three  centuries  been 
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crippling  their  bodies  and  souls,  than  all  we  have  ever  said.  Our  readers 
know  that  we  have  already  largely  treated  this  subject,  but  Mr.  Lizars 
has  given  us  what  we  could  not  do  without  being  subject  to  a  mis- 
interpretation of  our  motives.  Such  is  the  contemptible  and  time- 
serving character  of  a  great  proportion  of  our  pill-giving  and  diplo- 
ma-huckstering brethren,  and  so  awful  appear  to  them  the  frowns  of 
their  sensual  "  patrons,"  that  their  mouths  are  utterly  sealed  to  those 
vices  of  their  patients  on  which  they  so  largely  rely  for  their  business. 
We  labor  under  no  such  disadvantages  ;  and  we  are  rejoiced  that  we 
can  give  the  practical  experience  of  a  great  and  good  man  on  the 
effects  of  that  terrible  "upas"  which  has  produced  more  injury  than 
war  and  drunkenness  combined.  We  now  shall  not  hesitate  to  inter- 
sperse our  own  observations  with  Mr.  Lizars'  vast  experience,  and 
believe  that  we  could  render  no  greater  boon  to  humanity,  than  in 
re-publishing  the  whole  tract ;  we  are  only  sorry  that  we  are  obliged 
to  extract  from  it,  and  also  to  omit  the  plates  illustrating  the  terrible 
effects  of  tobacco  in  the  production  of  cancer  of  the  lips  and  tongue. 
Mr.  Lizars'  first  and  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  history  of  to- 
bacco, we  are  also  obliged  to  omit  for  want  of  space.  All  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  N~icotia.no,  Tabacum,  which  is  the  Virginia  tobacco,  or 
that  of  commerce.  We  give  Dr.  Hassall's  description  of  its  two  deadly 
elements  and  their  symptoms,  because  they  are  so  admirably  condensed 
in  his  remarks  on  tobacco-smoking,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lizars : 

"  Tobacco  owes  its  chief  properties  to  the  presence  of  two  active 
principles,  termed,  nicotina  and  nicotianin.  The  first  of  these,  nico- 
tina, is  thus  characterized — It  is  liquid  and  volatile,  with  an  acrid 
burning  taste,  and  possesses  the  strong  odor  of  tobacco ;  to  test-paper, 
it  shows  an  alkaline  reaction :  water,  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  oils  dis- 
solve it.  It  combines  with  various  organic  and  inorganic  acids  to 
form  salts.  1000  grains  of  tobacco  yield,  according  to  the  kind  used, 
from  3-86  to  11*28  grains  of  nicotina.  The  action  of  nicotina  on  the 
human  frame  is  that  of  an  acrid,  narcotic  poison,  causing  giddiness  and 
vomiting,  and,  in  doses  of  a  few  grains,  death. 

"  The  properties  of  the  latter,  nicotianin,  are  as  follows :  It  is  a  con- 
crete oily  substance,  having  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  a  bitter  taste. 
It  is  volatile  ;  the  dilute  acids  and  water  do  not  dissolve  it,  but  it  is 
soluble  in  liquor  potassa?  and  ether.  In  swallowing  nicotianin,  the 
same  sensation  is  produced  on  the  tongue  and  fauces  as  by  tobacco. 
A  grain  administered  internally,  quickly  caused  giddiness,  nausea  and 
retching.    It  also  produces  sneezing  when  applied  to  the  nose.  Six 
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pounds  of  tobacco-leaves  furnish  about  eleven  grains  of  nicotianin.  It 
is  also  known  as  ''Concrete  Oil  of  Tobacco]  and  K  Tobacco  Camphor.'' 
"  Both  these  active  principles  and  constituents  have  been  shown  by 
Zeise  and  Melsens,  to  be  present  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco  ;  they  are 
therefore  undoubtedly  not  destroyed  by  the  combustion  of  the  tobacco, 
whether  used  in  the  form  of  cut  tobacco  or  cigars,  but  in  the  act  of 
smoking  they  are  inhaled  and  thus  drawn  into  the  mouth,  fauces, 
lungs,  and  even  the  stomach,  especially  when  the  saliva,  impregnated 
with  the  tobacco-smoke,  is  swallowed.  Further,  that  these  active  con- 
stituents are  actually  absorbed,  and  make  their  way  into  the  system, 
is  proved  from  the  sickness,  giddiness,  and  death-like  faintness  expe- 
rienced by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  smoking ;  that  they  are 
absorbed  to  some  degree,  if  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  case  of 
habitual  smokers  of  tobacco,  is  unquestionable,  the  difference  in  the 
effects  experienced  being  due  to  the  circumstance  of  the  system  be- 
coming more  inured  to  its  use,  and  therefore  less  susceptible  of  its 
influence." 

That  some  systems  will  tolerate  smoking  for  years,  and  attain  even 
a  century  of  age,  is  about  as  good  an  argument  for  tobacco-smokers, 
as  the  fact  that  some  trees  in  a  large  forest  escape  the  winds,  and  sur- 
vive nine  tenths  of  their  early  cotemporaries.  That  the  deadly  ele- 
ments are  volatilized  by  burning  and  drawn  into  the  lungs,  is  apparent 
to  the  common-sense  of  all  observers,  when  they  call  to  mind  the 
powerful  aroma  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  all  smokers  who  have  large 
lungs,  when  they  enter  a  rail-car  or  sitting-room.  Smoking,  our  own 
observation  has  long  since  assured  us,  is  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to 
the  nervous  and  circulating  systems,  than  chewing.  If  the  reader  be 
inclined  to  ask  why  it  should  act  prejudicially  by  being  drawn  into  the 
lungs,  we  ought  to  ask  him  in  return  whether  he  has  forgotten  that 
he  draws  into  his  blood-vessels  the  breath  of  life  through  this  great 
surface.    The  nicotine  goes  in  with  it. 

Mr.  Lizars  commences  his  second  chapter  with  the  "practical  ob- 
servations," and  advances  the  following  startling  theory  of  the  com- 
municability  of  syphilis.  It  forcibly  revives  in  our  recollection  a  num- 
ber of  remarkably  obstinate  cases  of  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  lips  in 
great  smokers,  for  several  of  which  we  could  offer  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  were  excited  by  the  acrid  oil  of  tobacco,  acting  on  a  latent 
syphilitic  taint  in  the  system.  We  feel  much  more  inclined  to  give 
that  solution  to  them  as  applicable  to  our  own  countrymen,  than  the 
one  advanced  by  Mr.  L.,  because  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  thing 
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for  a  young  man  in  this  country  to  offer  a  cigar  or  pipe  to  another  for 
a  joint  enjoyment  of  the  luxury.  Mr.  L.  is,  however,  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion ;  we  must  remember  his  practice  includes  a  large  class 
of  hospital  patients  in  a  very  large  European  city,  where  the  price  of 
tobacco  might,  amongst  filthy  people,  render  such  a  democratic  man- 
ner of  using  it  less  repulsive  than  it  would  prove  here. 

"  Although  for  a  considerable  time  past  I  had  collected  many  im- 
portant facts  regarding  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco,  the  publication 
of  these  Practical  Observations  has  nevertheless  been  in  some  measure 
accelerated  by  the  perusal  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Sigmund  of  Vienna, 
y  Upon  Syphilitic  Contagion  from  Cigar-Smoking,'  which  appeared  in 
the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  under  '  Selections  from  Foreign 
Journals."  From  the  brief  statement  there  given,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  what  opinion  Dr.  Sigmund  entertains  on  the  subject — whether 
he  considers  that  the  tobacco  generates  [the  author  doubtless  meant 
excites]  the  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  lips,  tonsils,  and  gums ;  or  that 
the  cigar  is  impregnated  with  the  venereal  virus,  through  the  medium 
of  the  manufacturer  of  it. 

"  Many  cases  of  syphilitic  virus,  introduced  into  the  healthy  consti- 
tution, by  smoking  a  cigar  or  pipe  used  by  a  diseased  person,  have 
come  under  my  notice.  The  practice  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  some 
ranks  of  life,  for  two  individuals  to  smoke  the  same  pipe  or  cigar  alter- 
nately, the  one  taking  a  puff  or  draw  after  the  other,  and  in  this  way 
the  morbid  poison  produces  a  similar  effect  to  what  is  exemplified 
in  the  communication  of  yaws  or  sibbens,  by  drinking  out  of  an 
infected  cup  or  vessel.  I  have  often  been  consulted  by  gentlemen 
having  marked  syphilitic  ulcerated  throat,  which  they  could  not 
account  for,  having  Iiad  no  primary  symptoms  at  any  time.  On 
interrogating  them,  they  have  admitted  lighting  a  pipe  used  by  an- 
other, or  having  accepted  a  puff  of  a  friend's  cigar.  Some  patients 
have  presented  themselves  with  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  lower  or 
upper  Hp,  or  the  commissure  between  them,  having  a  thickened  base. 
Some  have  had  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks, 
tongue,  and  tonsils.  A  few  have  had,  with  the  preceding  ulcers, 
secondary  eruption  of  the  skin  and  loose  hair :  while  others  have  been 
affected  with  secondary  condylomata.  I  once  witnessed  an  operation 
performed  upon  a  woman  with  syphilitic  ulcer  of  the  lower  lip,  Combined 
with  a  hardened  base,  produced  by  smoking  a  pipe  of  a  syphilitic 
patient.  Excision  of  the  diseased  mass  was  resorted  to  by  the  oper- 
ator, a  man  of  great  experience  and  dexterity,  mistaking  the  affection 
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for  carcinoma.  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  secondary 
syphilitic  eruption  manifested  itself,  and  was  cured  by  the  hydriodate 
of  potass.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  heal  a  syphilitic  sore,  or  to  unite 
a  fractured  bone,  in  a  devoted  smoker — his  constitution  seems  to  be  in 
the  same  vitiated  state  as  in  one  affected  with  scurvy." 

Every  surgeon  who  has  had  much  experience  must  have  been  made 
to  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark.  We  can  say  with  truth,  that  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  our  professional  life,  the  mortification  consequent  on 
the  great  want  of  recuperative  force  in  the  working  and  lower  classes 
of  our  patients,  produced  more  annoyance  in  the  treatment  of  these 
two  varieties  of  diseases,  than  all  others  combined.  We  could  only 
class  it,  as  an  annoyance,  with  treating  similar  diseases  in  constitutions 
broken  down  by  the  mania  of  vegetable  and  brown  bread  eating,  and 
the  awful  results  of  mercury  as  administered  by  the  practitioners  of 
the  last  generation.  The  concluding  remark  of  Mr.  Lizars,  in  his  next 
paragraph  is  entitled  to  all  the  force  of  the  assertion  we  hav/B  just 
made,  with  this  addition — That  tobacco  is  unequalled  in  debilitating 
the  lining  membrane  and  nerve-power  which  govern  the  virile  force, 
by  any  other  vice  whatever.    The  remark  is  this  :  ♦ 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  cure  either  syphilis  or  gonorrhea,  if  the 
patient  continue  to  indulge  in  smoking  tobacco." 

"When  tobacco  is  too  much  indulged  in,  it  produces  both  locally 
and  constitutionally,  the  most  dire  effects.  Locally,  smoking  causes 
ulceration  of  the  lips,  tongue,  gums,  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
or  cheeks,  tonsils,  velum,  and  even  pharynx.  Many,  from  smoking, 
produce  carcinomatous  ulceration  of  the  lower  or  upper  lip,  or  its  com- 
missure, requiring  excision  of  the  diseased  structure.  One  individual, 
a  captain  of  the  Indian  navy,  fell  a  victim  under  my  care,  (from  smok- 
ing cheroots.)  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  had  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  his  left  cheek,  extending  backwards  to  the  tonsil  and 
pharynx  of  the  same  side,  having  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
carcinoma.  The  disease  resisted  every  variety  of  treatment.  Internally 
—alteratives  and  mild  diet ;  externally — fomentations,  poultices,  a  solu- 
tion of  honey  and  water,  and  nitric  acid.  From  this  case,  and  other  in- 
stances, it  would  appear  that  the  cigar  induces  carcinoma  just  as  readily 
as  the  cutty-pipe.  It  would  seem  that  the  pungent  oil  of  the  Tobacco, 
combined  with  the  heat,  constitutes  the  exciting  cause.  The  ulceration 
of  the  lips,  especially  the  lower,  so  closely  resembles  syphilis,  that  it 
requires  great  care  and  examination  to  distinguish  it." 

That  smoking  the  pipe  or  cigar  does  either  produce  or  develop 
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epithelial  cancer  of  the  lower  lip  particularly,  we  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced ;  we  have  repeatedly  been  called  on  to  remove  portions  of  the 
lower  lip  thus  affected,  in  obstinate  smokers  who  were  so  well  con- 
vinced of  the  cause  being  smoking,  that  we  could  not  have  destroyed 
their  conviction,  if  we  had  not  soon  learned  to  share  it  witli  them.  It 
is  equally  slow  in  its  progress  with  cancer  in  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
but  differs  in  many  points.  AVe  have  no  reason  to  go  into  details  in 
this  article ;  the  most  gratifying  difference  is,  that  when  removed  and 
the  habit  discontinued,  the  disease  is  not  apt,  like  cancer  in  other  parts, 
to  return. 

The  late  George  Macartney  Bushe  of  this  city,  (himself  a  smoker,) 
when  we  were  attending  his  lectures  in  1832,  had  a  small  tumor  re- 
moved from  the  angle  of  his  mouth,  from  a  conviction  on  his  part, 
that  it  was,  or  would  result  in  Epithelial  Cancer ;  he  assured  his  pupils 
he  was  convinced  that  Cancer  was  often  thus  produced  in  smokers. 

"  The  following  case,  from  the  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical- 
Sciences,  satisfactorily  shows,  that  tobacco  can  be  given  up.  The  his- 
tory of  the  case  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Corson  of  New-York  : 

" 4  A  highly  intelligent  man,  aged  sixty-five,  stout,  ruddy,  early  mar- 
ried, temperate,  managing  a  large  business,  after  premising  that  he 
commenced  chewing  tobacco  at  seventeen,  swallowing  the  juice,  as  is 
sometimes  customary,  to  prevent  injuring  his  lungs  from  constant 
spitting,  and  that  years  after  he  suffered  from  a  gnawing,  capricious 
appetite,  nausea,  vomiting  of  meals,  emaciation,  nervousness,  and  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  recently  dictated  to  Dr.  Corson,  of  this  city, 
the  following  story : 

u  4  Seven  years  thus  miserably  passed,  when,  one  day  after  dinner, 
I  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense  pain  in  the  chest,  gasping  for 
breath,  and  a  sensation  as  if  a  crowbar  icere  pressed  tightly  from  the 
right  breast  to  the  left,  till  it  came  and  ticisted  in  a  knot  round  the 
heart,  ichich  now  stopped  deathly  still  for  a  minute,  and  then  leaped 
like  a  dozen  frogs.  After  two  hours  of  death-like  suffering,  the  attack 
ceased ;  and  I  found  that  ever  after,  my  heart  missed  every  fourth 
beat.  My  physician  said,  that  I  had  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  friBflt 
die  suddenly,  and  need  only  take  a  little  brandy  for  the  painful  parox- 
ysms ;  and  I  soon  found  it  the  only  thing  that  gave  them  any  relief. 
For  the  next  twenty-seven  years  I  continued  to  suffer  milder  attacks 
like  the  above,  lasting  from  one  to  several  minutes,  sometimes  as  often 
as  two  or  three  times  a  day  or  night ;  and  to  be  sickly-looking,  thin, 
and  pale  as  a  ghost.    Simply  from  revolting  at  the  idea  of  being  a 
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slave  to  one  vile  habit  alone,  and  without  dreaming  of  the  suffering  it 
had  cost  me,  after  thirty-three  years9  use,  I  one  day  threw  away  to- 
bacco forever. 

"  1  Words  cannot  describe  my  suffering  and  desire  for  a  time.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  Indian,  who,  next  to  all  the  rum  in  the  world, 
wanted  all  the  tobacco.  But  my  firm  will  conquered.  In  a  month 
my  paroxysms  nearly  ceased,  and  soon  after  left  entirely.  I  was 
directly  a  new  man,  and  grew  stout  and  hale  as  you  see.  With  the 
exception  of  a  little  asthmatic  breathing,  in  close  rooms  and  the  like, 
for  nearly  twenty  years  since,  I  have  enjoyed  excellent  health.' 

"  On  examination,  Dr.  Corson  found  the  heart  seemingly  healthy  in 
size  and  structure,  only  irregular,  intermitting  still  at  every  fourth 
pulsation." 

We  will  here  briefly  relate  the  case  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  one 
of  the  public  departments  at  Washington,  who  suffered  from  affection 
of  the  heart,  quite  as  bad  as  Dr.  Corson's  patient.  The  late  Dr.  Swett 
assured  him  it  was  organic  and  he  could  not  hope  for  a  cure.  Fortu- 
nately we  knew  his  habit  of  inveterate  smoking,  and  had  influence 
enough  to  induce  him  to  quit  it  entirely ;  this  was  nearly  twelve  years 
ago,  and  the  gentleman  is  now  an  active  member  of  the  editorial  fra- 
ternity in  this  city. 

"After  such  well-marked  examples  of  manly  firmness,  no  one  need 
pretend  to  affirm,  that  the  luxury  of  smoking,  snuffing,  plugging,  or 
chewing  or  quiddiug,  can  not  be  given  up ;  or  that  the  stimulus  of 
wine,  or  spirits,  or  malt  liquors  can  not  be  relinquished.  I  may  here 
remark,  that  chewing  or  quiddiug  does  not  seem  to  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  to  the  extent  that  smoking  does — it  never 
causes  ulceration. 

"  Some  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  tobacco  have  been  already 
detailed  under  Dr.  Corson's  case.  But  I  shall  commence  their  enu- 
meration by  generally  stating,  that  they  are  numerous  and  varied, 
consisting  of  giddiness,  sickness,  vomiting,  dyspepsia,  vitiated  taste 
of  the  mouth,  loose  bowels,  diseased  liver,  congestion  of  the  brain, 
apoplexy,  palsy,  mania,  loss  of  memory,  amaurosis,  deafness,  nervous- 
ness, emasculation,  and  cowardice." 

There  is  one  word  in  this  paragraph  which,  if  Dr.  Lizars  could  be 
made  to  believe  the  extent  of  its  existence  in  this  country,  ought  to 
bring  him  over  to  open  a  crusade  in  lecturing  against  tobacco  at  the 
expense  «»("  our  government.  Oh!  what  a  horrible  consequence;  of  :i 
\  ile  and  filthy  habit ;  a  habit  that  can  quench  the  fire  of  the  eye,  the 
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warmth  of  a  man's  heart,  and  send  him  forth  an  emasculated  wretch 
to  wither  away  like  a  miserable  leper,  and  make  the  wife  he  has  sworn 
to  cherish,  rejoice  at  her  liberation  when  the  earth  claims  her  contin- 
gent, and  his  half-vitalized  body  is  released  from  its  thraldom.  No 
man  can  continue  to  smoke  till  he  is  forty,  without  having  cause  to 
suspect  that  it  has  impaired  that  function  which  he  received  from  the 
Creator  as  the  greatest  boon  of  Heaven. 

"  When  a  youth  commences  his  apprenticeship  to  smoking  tobacco, 
he  suffers  often  the  most  inconceivable  miserable  sickness  and  vomiting 
— almost  as  bad  as  sea-sickness.  It  generally  produces  these  effects  so 
rapidly,  that  their  production  must  entirely  depend  upon  nervous  influ- 
ence, as  giddiness  is  almost  immediately  induced.  The  antidote  or  cure 
for  this  miserable  condition  is  drinking  strong  coffee,  or  brandy  and 
water,  and  retiring  to  bed  or  sofa.  If  he  perseveres,  he  has  just  to 
suffer  onwards,  until  his  nervous  system  becomes  habituated  to  the 
noxious  weed,  and  too  often  to  the  bottle  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
truly  melancholy  to  witness  the  great  number  of  the  young  who  smoke 
nowadays;  and  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  how  many  promising 
youths  must  be  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  enfeebled  in  their  minds, 
before  they  arrive  at  manhood. 

"  '  Let  the  young  adept,'  says  Boussiron,  in  his  interesting  Treatise 
on  Tobacco,  1  whom  you  wish  to  form  by  your  lessons,  smoke  the 
leaves  of  tobacco,  thorn-apple,  or  deadly  night-shade,  and  you  may  be 
certain  to  see  take  place  the  effects  nearly  identical  in  violence — giddi- 
ness, intoxication,  disturbed  vision,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  frequently 
diarrhoea.' 

"  Dyspepsia  from  the  use  of  tobacco  is  accompanied  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  when  the  disease  is  produced  by  drinking  or  gluttony, 
and  want  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  only  cure  is,  by  '  throwing 
away  tobacco  forever.1  " 

The  pitiful  condition  of  a  dyspeptic  produced  by  smoking  tobacco 
is  indeed  enough  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  physician  for  the  wife 
and  family  who  may  be  compelled  to  humor  and  endure  his  caprice. 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  of  more  domestic  unhappiness,  than  any 
other  disease  of  our  countrymen.  Often  when  listening  to  the  details 
of  my  unhappy  tobacco-poisoned  patients  of  their  protean  diseases, 
each  one  fancying  that  the  vials  of  heaven's  wrath  are  opened  on  his 
devoted  head,  I  am  led  to  the  reflection,  what  must  be  the  condi- 
tion of  your  unhappy  family;  but  Heaven  often  mercifully  denies 
children  to  these  unfortunates,  or  else  their  hold  of  life  is  so  brittle 
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from  the  feebleness  of  the  unhappy  parent,  that  the  thread  is  snapped 
in  infancy  by  that  awful  disease,  dropsy  of  the  brain,  and  its  attend- 
ant convulsions,  before  they  become  old  enough  to  know  the  misery 
of  an  irritable,  tobacco-dyspeptic  father ;  the  poor  wife  can  only  endure 
the  torture  till  one  or  the  other  is  released  by  death. 

"  During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  I  have  had  repeated  opportuni- 
ties of  observing,  that  individuals  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco? 
especially  those  who  snuff  it,  are  more  disposed  to  attacks  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  generally  in  its  most  malignant  and  fatal  form. 

"  Congestion  of  the  brain  occurs  almost  only  in  those  much  addicted 
to  smoking,  in  whom  a  cigar  is  never  out  of  the  mouth ;  but  I  have 
witnessed  it  also  to  occur  in  the  snuffer  of  the  plant.  It  is  denoted 
by  headache,  want  of  sleep,  or  rather  restless  nights,  and  occasionally 
flushing  of  the  countenance.  The  worst  case  I  have  had  under  my 
care  was  a  little  foreigner,  who  travelled  for  a  manufacturer  of  cigars 
— he  was  at  the  same  time  fearfully  nervous.  He  had  a  red  swollen 
countenance,  as  if  he  combined  the  bottle  with  his  smoking,  but  this 
he  assured  me  he  never  did — the  tobacco  was  enough  for  him.  I  in- 
serted an  issue  or  seton  in  the  nape  of  his  neck,  purged  him  with  calo- 
mel and  aloes,  put  him  on  as  low  a  diet  as  he  would  permit,  confined 
him  to  the  house,  and  entreated  him  to  smoke  as  few  cigars  as  possible. 
In  a  fortnight,  the  congestion  of  the  brain  was  subdued,  and  then  he 
was  allowed  gradually  more  and  more  nourishing  diet  and  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  two  years  after  in  good 
health,  but  still  nervous  even  from  the  moderate  use  of  cigars.  He 
said  that  he  had  tried  to  give  them  up  altogether,  but  that  he  had  found 
that  impracticable — a  difficulty  connected,  no  doubt,  with  his  avoca- 
tion. 

"Apoplexy  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  several  authors,  supervening 
to  the  smoking  of  tobacco  ;  also  to  the  immoderate  use  of  snuff,  as  re- 
lated by  Morgagni ;  likewise  in  the  JRphcmerides  des  Curieux  de  la 
Nature,  and  in  the  Journal  cPAUemagne  for  1830,  p.  179.  The  treat- 
ment here  is  the  same  as  that  for  congestion  of  the  brain. 

"The  form  of  palsy  produced  by  excessive  smoking  is  generally 
hemiplegia,  and  it  is  almost  always  incurable.  It  follows  as  often  from 
too  much  muffing  as  too  much  smoking.  The  treatment  consists  in 
*  throwing  aicay  tobacco  forever,'  inserting  setons  in  the  lumbar 
region,  tonics,  cold  bathing,  and  good  diet. 

"  Mania  is  a  fearful  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco — two  cases 
of  which  f  have  witnessed  since  the  publication  of  this  treatise.   I  have 
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also  to  mention,  that  a  gentleman  called  on  me,  and  thanked  me  for 
the  publication  of  my  Observations  on  Tobacco,  and  related  to  me, 
with  deep  emotion,  what  had  occurred  in  his  own  family  from  smoking 
tobacco.  Two  amiable  young  brothers  had  gone  deranged  and  com- 
mitted suicide.  There  is  no  hereditary  predisposition  to  mania  in  the 
family.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, on  2d  May,  1854,  a  paper  was  read,  entitled,  'Additional  Re- 
marks on  the  Statistics  and  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Mental  Diseases,'  by 
Dr.  Webster,  wherein  he  cites,  among  the  causes,  the  great  use  of 
tobacco,  which  opinion  he  supported  by  reference  to  the  statistics  of 
insanity  in  Germany. 

"  Loss  of  memory  takes  place  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the 
smoker,  much  more  so  than  in  the  drunkard,  evidently  from  tobacco 
acting  more  on  the  brain  than  alcohol.  The  cure  consists  in  i  throwing 
away  tobacco  forever? 

"  Amaurosis  is  a  very  common  result  of  smoking  tobacco  to  excess ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  produced  by  snuffing  or  chewing.  It  occurs 
with  or  without  congestion  of  the  brain.  It  is  commonly  confined  to 
one  eye.  It  is  generally  curable,  but  not  always,  by  1  throwing  away 
tobacco  forever.'' " 

A  gentleman  who  will  read  these  pages,  an  active  broker  in  Wall 
street,  has  been  waiting  for  the  ripening  of  a  cataract  which  he  has 
been  assured  for  two  years  past,  he  has  labored  under,  but  which  his 
favorite  physician  (a  great  smoker  himself)  could  not  perceive  was  a 
partially  amaurotic  affection,  produced  by  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
tobacco.  The  disease  is  unquestionably  such,  nor  can  we  offer  him  any. 
encouragement  whilst  the  habit  continues,  though  he  is  now,  we  be- 
lieve, satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  our  opinion. 

"Deafness  is  not  so  common  a  sequence  to  smoking  tobacco  as 
amaurosis. 

"  Nervousness  is  remarkably  common  from  indulging  too  much  in 
smoking,  snuffing,  or  chewing  tobacco." 

Dr.  Lizars'  remarks  about  the  frequency  of  deafness  from  tobacco 
may  apply  to  Edinburgh,  but  they  certainly  do  not  to  New- York. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  partial  deafness  or  amaurosis  to  exist 
in  smokers,  and  in  such  persons  we  have  almost  always  remarked,  that 
the  nerves  of  the  pelvic  viscera  were  much  affected  ;  great  irritability 
of  the  organs,  incontinence  of  urine,  and  uncertain  step  and  vacillating 
purpose,  show  that  when  the  more  delicate  nerves  of  the  special  senses 
are  beginning  to  fail,  the  motor  and  organic  nerves  soon  follow  in  the 
wreck  of  manhood. 
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"  I  have  invariably  found  that  patients  addicted  to  tobacco-smoking 
were  in  spirit  cowardly,  and  deficient  in  manly  fortitude  to  undergo 
any  surgical  operation,  however  trifling,  proposed  to  relieve  them 
from  the  suffering  of  other  complaints.  In  such  cases  chloroform  is  a 
great  boon. 

"  When  we  consider  the  effect  of  tobacco  in  tetanus,  and  in  strangu- 
lated hernia  in  former  days,  we  can  readily  comprehend  its  powerful 
narcotic  effects  ;  they  are  stronger  than  opium — opium  differing  from 
tobacco  only  in  constipating  the  bowels.  The  use  of  tobacco  for  med- 
cal  purposes  has  been  long  known,  but  its  application  has  been  carried, 
fundamentally,  of  late,  to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  human  body 
can  be  subjected — a  cigar  having  been  actually  inserted  into  the  anus, 
by  an  American  physician,  as  a  medical  reagent — thus  introducing  the 
poison  into  every  vital  passage. 

Mr.  Lizars  could  never  have  been  much  at  sea,  or  he  would  have 
learned  the  use  Jack  makes  of  an  "  old  sodger,"  in  relieving  constipation. 

"  Constant  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  great  Napoleon : 
4  Napoleon,'  says  he,  '  once  took  a  fancy  to  smoke,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  a  very  fine  oriental  pipe  presented  to  him  by  a  Turkish  or  Per- 
sian ambassador.  Preparation  having  been  made — the  fire  having 
been  applied  to  the  recipient,  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  than  to 
communicate  it  to  the  tobacco,  but  that  could  never  be  effected  in  the 
way  taken  by  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose.  lie  contented  himself 
with  opening  and  shutting  his  mouth  alternately,  without  the  least  in 
the  world  drawing  in  his  breath.  '  How  the  devil,'  cried  he  at  last, 
'that  does  nothing!'  I  made  him  observe,  that  he  made  the  attempt 
badly,  and  showed  him  the  proper  mode  of  doing  it.  But  the  Emperor 
always  returned  to  his  kind  of  yawning.  Wearied  by  his  vain  at- 
tempts, he  at  last  desired  me  to  light  the  pipe.  I  obeyed,  and  re- 
turned it  to  him  in  order.  But  scarcely  had  he  drawn  in  a  mouthful, 
when  the  smoke,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  expel  from  his  mouth, 
lurnedback  into  his  palate,  penetrated  into  his  throat,  and  came  out 
by  the  nose  and  blinded  him.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  breath  :  '  Take 
that  away  from  me — what  abomination  !  O  the  swine! — my  stomach 
i  urns !'  In  feet  he  felt  himself  so  annoyed  for  at  least  an  hour,  that  he 
renounced  forever  the  pleasure  of ; a  habit  which  he  said  was  only  lit 
i<>  amuse  sluggards.! 

"The  students  :i1  tending  the  American  colleges  are  said  to  destroy 
their  physical  and  moral  powers  by  smoking  tobacco,  so  as  to  unfit 
thorn  to  prosecute  their  studies,  and  afterwards  to  become  useful  mem- 
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bers  of  society.  But  we  have  even  the  judges  on  the  bench  quidding 
tobacco,  as  well  as  the  members  of  Congress,  so  facetiously  described 
by  Dickens  in  his  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation,  wherein  he 
terms  Washington  the  head-quarters  of  tobacco-tinctured  saliva." 

The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris  have  recently  fur- 
nished some  curious  statistics,  bearing  on  the  tobacco  controversy. 
Dividing  the  young  gentlemen  of  that  college  into  two  groups — 
the  smokers  and  the  non-smokers — it  is  seen  that  the  smokers  have 
shown  themselves  in  the  various  competitive  examinations  far  inferior 
to  the  others.  Not  only  in  the  examinations  on  entering  the  school 
are  the  smokers  in  a  lower  rank,  but  in  the  various  ordeals  that  they 
have  to  pass  through  in  a  year,  the  average  rank  of  the  smokers  had 
constantly  fallen,  and  not  inconsiderably,  while  the  men  who  did  not 
smoke  enjoyed  a  cerebral  atmosphere  of  the  clearest  kind. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  XXXVIIII. —  Tenth  Letter  from  John  Matthews;  Jesus 
Mount ;  The  Holy  Well ;  Alnwick  Abbey ;  Ilulne  Abbey ;  The 
Monies  Well;  Hotspur Gate  ;  Warkicorth  Castle  ;  Lindisfarne ; 
The  Cheviot  Hills ;  Norwood  Castle;  Melrose  Abbey;  Walter 
ScotVs  Grave;  Abboteford ;  Edinburgh ;  JRoslin  Castle;  Craig- 
miUer  Castle;  Holyrood ;  Queen  Mary;  The  Witch'' s  Craig ; 
John  Knox's  House ;  Edinburgh  University ;  Stirling  Castle; 
Bannockburn  ;  Peuth  ;  Dundee;  Bur  nam  Hill;  Aberfeldy  ;  A 
Show- Shop  ;  Ben  Lavers  ;  The  Falls  of  Achava. 

London,  Nov.  20,  185  7. 

Dear  Doctor  :  The  interest  with  which  we  view  scenes  around 
which  history  and  romance  have  thrown  their  potent  charm,  often  yields 
in  a  manner  quite  unaccountably  to  trifles,  insignificant  in  themselves 
and  not  connected  with  any  thing  of  stirring  interest.  It  is  perhaps  a 
similar  law  which  causes  small  attentions  most  to  touch  the  heart  ;  that 
a  nursery  legend,  a  doggerel  rhyme,  or  a  simple  ballad,  should  possess 
the  charm  of  an  incantation,  and  cause  the  burial-places  of  the  memory 
to  give  up  their  dead.  In  such  cases,  however,  we  cease  to  analyze, 
and  yield  ourselves  to  the  influence  of  our  emotions.  I  was  led  to 
these  reflections  several  times  in  the  course  of  my  journey  :  thus,  when 
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wandering  among  the  hills  of  Killarney,  the  sight  of  the  blue  hills 
which  inclosed  the  vale  of  Tralee,  caused  me  to  wander  many  years 
back,  and  recollect  some  scenes  where  I  first  heard  of  the  "  rose  of 
Tralee,"  and  I  could  not  cross  the  dark  Allan  Water  in  Scotland  with- 
out thinking  of  the  Miller's  Maid ;  I  involuntarily  looked  for  the  mill. 
These  things  occurred  in  no  place  barren  of  interest,  but  where  every 
stone  had  its  legend,  and  where  events  of  greater  consequence  linked 
to  the  spot,  were  excluded  from  the  mind  by  the  simple  witchery  of  a 
song.    But  I  forget  where  I  left  myself  in  my  last  letter. 

Leaving  Durham  on  Saturday  afternoon,  I  rode  to  Newcastle,  where, 
as  I  had  some  business  at  my  hotel,  I  concluded  to  remain  in  town 
until  evening.  Before  proceeding  to  Alnwick,  I  took  a  walk  to  Jes- 
mond,  formerly  Jesus  Mount,  where  is  the  celebrated  Holy  Well, 
which  was  formerly  so  much  visited  by  pilgrims.  A  street  in  the 
town  still  bears  the  name  of  Pilgrim  street.  The  well  is  inclosed  by  a 
stone  casing,  and  the  heavy  iron  hinges  which  once  supported  the 
door  and  secured  the  sacred  waters  from  desecration,  still  remain.  A 
beautiful  wood  has  sprung  up  around  it ;  all  is  very  quiet  and  sylvan, 
and  few  travelers  turn  aside  to  visit  it.  After  concluding  my  business 
in  the  town,  I  took  the  cars  for  Alnwick,  where  I  concluded  to  rest  for 
the  night. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  I  took  a  stroll  through  the  grounds 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  They  are  very  extensive,  comprising 
about  five  thousand  acres,  and  they  contain  the  remains  of  two  abbeys. 
A  delightful  walk  of  about  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the  small  stream 
which  flows  through  the  grounds,  brought  me  to  the  ruins  of  Alnwick 
Abbey ;  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
cross  a  beautiful  little  bridge  to  reach  it.  It  is  but  a  square  tower, 
probably  the  gateway  of  the  original  edifice,  which  a  fewr  years  since 
was  restored  by  the  Duke,  and  it  is  now  inhabited  by  some  of  his  de- 
pendants. A  few  tents  and  booths  were  erected  around,  for  a  flower- 
show  which  is  to  take  place  here  during  the  coming  week,  but  all  was 
quiet  in  the  grounds,  which  are  closed  on  Sunday  to  the  public  until 
one  o'clock.  I  walked  from  the  tower  along  the  river,  through  a  beau- 
tiful country  for  about  three  miles,  and  before  reaching  Hulne  Abbey 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ruin  from  a  hill  summit.  The  ruins  are  of 
considerable  extent,  and  exhibit  many  beauties.  The  ivy  still  olings 
t<>  the  mouldering  walls,  although  for  years  the  plants  have  been  sev- 
ered from  the  root ;  symptoms  of  decay  were  however  apparent,  and 
(lie  plants  would  not  in  all  probability  survive  long.    The  old  woman 
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I  met  at  the  ruin,  who  wa^  the  wife  of  the  game-keeper,  and  who  spoke 
in  the  rich  Northumbrian  dialect,  told  me  that  the  Duke  had  been  ad- 
vised to  destroy  the  ivy  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  ;  "but,"  said  my 
guide,  "  I  doo  1100  much  lak  the  oopinion  o'  sic  soocieties,  for  I  think 
nature  maks  it  look  far  moor  ruinous  and  grand  lak  than  they  noos 
how  to  mak  it."  In  the  part  of  the  Abbey  now  inhabited  by  the 
keeper  I  was  shown  some  fine  Gobelin  tapestries,  which  are  placed 
here  until  the  restorations  progressing  at  the  castle  are  completed. 
My  guide  commenced  her  story  by  telling  me  how  much  the  ruins  and 
curiosities  had  been  admired  by  former  visitors,  and  how  much  Abbot 
Lawrence  had  enjoyed  his  visit  to  the  Duke,  and  his  dear,  good,  sweet 
lady  had  given  her  a  shawl.  "  Indeed,"  said  the  guide,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "  Mrs.  Lawrence  recompensed  all  the  servants."  Some  fine 
pheasants  were  near  in  a  large  cage,  and  I  asked  her  if  they  belonged 
to  her.  "Oo  noo,  sir;  them's  the  Duke's;  but  tlxenCs  my  fools  down 
there — the  black  Spanish  and  the  lovely  bantams  ;  the  black  Spanish  is 
my  sort,  for  them  ugly  Cochin  Chinas  eat  as  much  as  a  beast,  .and 
their  fat  is  yellow  and  greasy,  and  coarse-like.  Ah!  sir,  there's  noo 
fat  like  the  black  Spanish,  and  then  they  looks  so  becoming  and  solemn- 
like  among  the  rooins."  As  I  parted  from  the  old  woman,  she  pressed 
my  hand  and  wished  me  all  the  good  fortunes  and  luck  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  and  went  off  looking  in  her  hand  like  a  gipsy  telling 
her  own  fortune. 

In  returning  through  the  grounds,  I  took  a  drink  from  the  crystal- 
like spring  known  as  the  Monk's  Well ;  having  no  cup,  and  not  being 
near  New-York,  where  in  every  suburban  retreat  you  are  never  six 
feet  from  an  oyster  or  clam-shell,  I  drank  it  directly  from  the  fountain, 
thereby  disproving  the  argument  I  once  saw  made  use  of  by  a  philoso- 
pher who  advocated  abstinence  from  water,  who  inferred  that  animals 
were  intended  to  use  it,  because  the  shape  of  their  heads  permitted 
them  to  drink  easily,  but  the  formation  of  the  nose  and  mouth  of  man 
prevented  it.  I  hope,  however,  always  to  find  a  draught  as  delicious 
and  as  easily  obtained  as  that  at  the  Monk's  Well.  In  the  afternoon 
I  took  a  walk  through  the  town.  The  castle  near  the  center  of  the 
town  is  a  large  and  massive  edifice.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Romans, 
but  for  ages  was  the  seat  of  the  Percys,  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland. 
On  the  summits  of  the  castle  battlement  are  statues  of  armed  men  in 
attitudes  of  defense  and  attack.  It  is  not  at  present  open  to  visitors, 
but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Duke,  as  soon  as  the  restorations  and 
embellishments  are  completed,  to  open  it.  Some  of  the  Percy  family 
vol.  xii. — xo.  i.  2 
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are  buried  at  Alnwick  Abbey,  where  they  were  admitted  to  the  bro- 
therhood by  the  monks. 

The  old  gate  built  by  Hotspur  is  still  standing  in  the  town — a  rude 
and  imposing  piece  of  architecture,  and  like  all  the  erections  of  the 
warlike  family,  more  creditable  to  them  as  warriors  than  as  men  of 
taste.  It  was  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  by  the  Scots,  in  1094,  that 
King  Malcolm  and  his  son  were  slain.  The  place  of  his  death  was 
marked  by  a  cross,  which  was  restored  in  the  last  century  by  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family.  Near  the  railway-station  is  a  monument  con- 
sisting of  a  large  column  surmounted  by  a  lion.  The  towns-people 
call  it  "The  Farmers'  Folly,"  as  it  was  erected  in  compliment  to  the 
Duke,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  reduce  their  rent,  instead  of 
which,  on  seeing  their  extravagance,  he  raised  it.  The  farmers  in  con- 
sequence left  the  monument  unfinished,  and  the  Duke  was  ob.liged  to 
complete  it  himself.  Some  small  boys  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  looking 
at  it,  and  one  of  them  said :  "  The  lion  up  there,  sir,  is  soolid  stone 
gild,  but  'is  tail,  sir,  's  maad  oof  lead,  and  I  knoo  it,  sir,  for  I  was  up 
there  on  the  coop  of  the  monument." 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  a  ride  in  the  cars  to  Wark worth,  and  on  the 
way  saw  Alnmouth,  a  small  village  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  town's-people  as  a  bathing-place,  being 
on  the  sea.  A  walk  from  the  station  through  a  delightful  hilly  coun- 
try brought  me  to  the  town  of  Warkworth,  which  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Coquet,  which  winds  in  many  a  curve  near  the 
town.  The  grand  old  castle  rose  majestically  from  the  hill,  surmounted 
by  a  central  towrer.  The  ruins  are  remarkably  picturesque,  although 
there  is  no  ivy  on  the  walls.  The  view  from  the  castle  is  very  line  ; 
on  one  side  is  a  rich  rolling  country,  and  on  the  cast,  the  river  with  its 
shipping.  The  blue  ocean,  with  a  lovely  island  near  the  river-mouth, 
form  a  combination  of  scenery  for  the  lack  of  which  an  inland  castle 
always  suffers,  in  my  view.  The  beautiful  lines  of  Uhland,  commenc- 
ing, 

u  Hast  thou  seen  the  castle, 
She  high  castle  by  the  sea  ?" 

were  present  as  I  looked  at  its  ruined  walls  and  the  distant  horizon 
which  bordered  the  blue  expanse  of  waters.  In  my  walk  along  the 
river-bank,  I  was  accosted  by  two  old  ladies,  who  reminded  me  that 
the  hermitage  was  on  the  opposite  shore.  As  I  approached  it,  T  saw 
some  boys  in  a  boat,  apparently  on  an  excursion  ;  seeing  that  I  wished 
to  cross,  they  hailed  me,  and  offered  to  ferry  me  over;  and  on  cross- 
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ing,  they  took  me  to  the  hermitage,  a  curiously-cut  chamber  iu  the 
solid  rock,  which  is  of  friable  saudstone.  The  doors  were  locked,  but  by 
climbing  to  the  barred  windows,  I  obtained  a  satisfactory  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  chapel,  which  is  a  chamber  with  a  groined  roof,  about 
eighteen  feet  long,  with  an.  altar  at  the  end.  My  young  friends  showed 
me  the  remains  of  the  kitchen,  which  \vTas  quite  extensive  ;  it  gave 
evidence  that  the  recluse  did  not  mortify  himself  by  dining  on  fruits 
or  bread  and  water,  but  that  cookery  was  a  part  of  his  creed.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Bertrams  of  Borthal,  who 
spent  here  a  life  of  penitence  for  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The  story 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  ballad.  My  young  friends,  who  dis- 
puted with  each  other  on  the  authenticity  of  minor  parts  of  the  legend, 
explained  all  the  matters  and  objects  to  their  satisfaction  at  last,  and 
rowed  me  back  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  I  distributed  a  few  pence 
among  them,  and  they  rowed  away,  shouting  their  thanks  and  adieus 
over  the  water.  The  sinking  sun,  as  he  cast  his  rays  through  the 
arches  and  columns  of  the  old  castle,  strewing  long  shadows  on  the 
grass,  reminded  me  that  it  Avas  time  to  return. 

On  arriving  at  the  station,  I  took  the  train  for  Berwick.  As  Ave 
rode  along,  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  distant  ocean,  and  soon  the  moon 
arose,  with  her  large  red  disk,  and  lit  up  the  whole  expanse  of  dark 
waters  with  a  broad  lurid  path  of  light ;  a  few  ships  wTere  visible,  and 
occasionally  the  transit  of  a  boat  across  the  illumined  waters  told  of 
life  and  motion,  and  again  recalled  the  pleasant  memories  of  old  ocean. 
Soon  we  saw  Lindisfarne  or  the  Holy  Island,  "where  once  reposed  the 
bones  of  Durham's  saint,  and  in  a  short  time  we  caught  glimpses  of 
the  Cheviot  hills,  where  "  Percy  of  Northumberland  was  slain  at  Chevy 
Chase."  In  a  few  minutes,  a  fellow-passenger  reminded  me  that  Ave 
Avere  crossing  the  Tweed.  The  night  Avas  lovely  indeed,  but  I  Avas  too 
much  fatigued  Avith  my  day's  Avalk  to  observe  much.  I  saAV  some  fish- 
ermen on  the  river,  arranging  their  nets  for  the  salmon-fishing,  Avhich 
is  still  lucrative  in  this  river.  On  my  arrival,  I  sought  the  comforts  of 
an  inn  for  the  repose  I  needed.  The  next  morning  I  took  a  Avaik 
around  the  city.  I  passed  from  my  hotel  through  an  arch,  and  found 
myself  on  the  river-bank.  Fishermen  Avere  busy  drawing  their  nets, 
but  without  much  success,  as  the  salmon-fishing  is  now  nearly  over, 
Numerous  craft  of  all  kinds  floated  on  the  river.  On  one  side  Avas  the 
old  bridge,  and  on  the  other  the  new  and  magnificent  railroad  bridge, 
its  arches  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Avater.  It  is  about  two 
thousand  feet  in  length.  Of  course  the  river  is  not  nearly  so  wide  ;  for 
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a  few  yards  above,  one  may  wade  across  at  low-water.  The  color  of 
the  bridge  is  of  a  rich  brown,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  landscape. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  first  bastion  I  reached  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  old  castle,  so  long  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  Scotch  and  English,  and  alternately  conquered  and  reconquered  by 
each.  It  is  now  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
of  stone,  banked  with  earth,  and  have  long  ceased  to  have  a  warlike 
appearance.  Within  the  walled  chambers,  were  small  patches  where 
cabbage  and  lettuce  were  cultivated,  and  sheep  cropped  the  long  grass 
from  the  ramparts.  It  is  here  that  cannon  were  first  employed  in 
England.  They  were  made  in  pieces  and  hooped  together ;  some  ex- 
amples still  exist.  They  were  first  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
As  I  walked  on,  the  ocean  again  spread  out  before  me,  dotted  with 
distant  ships  which  appeared  on  the  deep  blue  expanse  of  waters.  On 
the  other  side  lay  the  town  with  its  town-hall  and  steeple,  red-topped 
houses  and  quiet  streets.  On  the  shore,  which,  outside  of  the  town, 
was  quite  level,  numbers  of  cattle  were  browsing.  The  whole  scene 
was  so  quiet,  that  it  little  seemed  the  town  which  blood  and  horror 
had  so  often  desolated  during  the  fierce  border  wars.  At  noon  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  cars  and  proceeded  on  my  road  to  Melrose.  A  short 
distance  from  Berwick,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Norwood  Castle,  which 
is  situated  on  a  steep  bank  that  overhangs  the  southern  side  of  the 
Tweed.  Proceeding  on  our  way,  we  crossed  the  dark  stream  of  the 
Till,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  English  crossed  before  the  battle 
of  Flodden.  The  old  bridge  is  still  standing  nearTwisel  Castle,  where 
they 

"  crossed 
The  Till  by  Twisel  bridge." 

"Walter  Scott  has  beautifully  painted  the  scene  in  Marmion.  Passing 
Coldstream,  which,  like  Gretna  Green,  was  long  famous  for  its  irregu- 
lar marriages,  (here  Lord  Brougham  was  married,)  we  reached  Kelso, 
which  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  picturesque  district,  and  soon  the 
Eldoti  hills — three  dark  and  solitary  peaks — marked  our  destination. 
We  passed  Smarlholm  tower,  near  new  town  St.  Browells,  the  scene 
of  Walter  Scott's  ballad  of  "The  Eve  of  St.  John,"  and  in  a  short  time 
saw  the  ruins  of  old  Melrose,  surrounded  by  dingy-looking  buildings 
of  the  town.  After  a  walk  through  the  town,  I  took  a  stroll  to  the 
old  ruin.  It,  is  still  beautiful,  and  would  be  interesting,  even  if  poetry 
and  romance  had  not  breathed  their  aroma  around  its  walls.  Much  of 
the  sculptured  decoration  is  very  beautiful,  although  the  nave  of  the 
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Abbey  is  much  disfigured  by  some  rude  masonry  erected  after  the 
original  roof  fell  in.  It  is  very  unsightly,  and  conceals  the  beautiful 
columns  and  arches  of  the  old  edifice.  The  grave  of  Michael  Scott 
the  wizard,  is  still  pointed  out.  It  was  his  demon  who  is  said  to  have 
rent  the  Eldon  hills,  which  previously  were  one  peak.  Towards  eve- 
ning I  took  a  walk  from  the'station  of  Xewton  to  Dryburgh  Abbey.  I 
was  ferried  across  the  river  below  the  ruined  suspension-bridge,  and  a 
walk  in  the  twilight  brought  me  to  the  gate  of  Dryburgh.  A  young 
man  conducted  me  over  the  grounds  to  the  ruined  pile,  which  looked 
black  and  solemn  in  the  deepening  shadows  of  evening.  The  grave  of 
Scott  is  in  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Mary's,  where  the  remains  ofPiis 
wife  and  son  also  repose.  Large  flat  stones,  with  beveled  edges,  cover 
the  graves,  and  a  simple  inscription  tells  the  usual  story  of  life  and 
death.  I  plucked  a  few  leaves  from  the  hawthorn  tree  at  the  head  of 
the  grave,  and  we  walked  to  the  aged  yew,  where  we  obtained  a  view- 
in  the  shadowy  light  of  the  ruin,  which  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
the  ivy.  I  walked  back  again  to  the  town  by  way  of  the  fly-bridge, 
taking  the  road  which  leads  over  the  hills.  The  road  is  much  longer, 
but  as  the  moon  was  rising,  I  caught  some  delightful  views  from  the 
hill-sides.  I  never  took  a  walk  that  appeared  so  solitary.  The  distant 
peaks  of  the  Eildon  hills  were  always  near,  and  yet  ever  seemed  dis- 
tant ;  and  in  the  valley  the  rushing  of  the  dark  Tweed  alone  broke  the 
silence.  Shadows  of  intense  blackness  divided  the  hills,  and  when 
dark  clouds  drifted  over  the  moon,  all  was  blackness.  When  I  readied 
the  town,  I  took  a  walk  to  Melrose  again,  resolved  to  see  it  according 
to  the  direction  of  Scott,  by  moonlight.  I  saw  several  other  visitors 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  full  moon  to  enjoy  the  scene,  and  I 
think  all  agreed  that  the  ruins  did  appear  much  more  mysterious  in 
the  uncertain  spectral  light,  which  made  all  appear  so  indistinct  and 
shadowy. 

The  next  day  (Tuesday,  Sept.  8th)  I  walked  with  two  companion^  to 
Abbotsford,  the  home  of  Scott,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  the  town. 
The  building  is  large  and  of  irregular  architecture,  although  the  effect  is 
pleasing.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed.  We  were 
shown  through  the  building  by  an  old  porter.  The  grand  hall  is  rich  in 
old  carved  oak  and  armorial  bearings.  The  walls  are  hung  with  ancient 
armor,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with  squares  of  black  and  white  marble. 
We  were  next  shown  the  armory,  rich  in  warlike  weapons  of  every 
kind,  and  containing  the  keys  of  the  old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  skull  of  Michael  Scott  the  wizard.    The  library  is  a  fine  apart- 
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ment,  and  is  said  to  contain  twenty  thousand  volumes  on  its  shelves. 
In  the  study,  we  were  shown  the  poet's  writing-table  and  his  chair, 
covered  with  black  leather.  In  the  small  closet  adjoining  is  the  cloth- 
ing last  worn  by  Sir  Walter.  In  the  library  is  a  bust  of  the  poet,  by 
Chantry,  and  some  fine  paintings  in  oil  and  water-colors. 

On  our  way  back  we  passed  a  curious  stone  in  the  plantation,  sculp- 
tured with  quaint  devices.  It  is  said  to  be  the  tombstone  of  Morris 
the  Granger,  and  Rob  Roy,  brought  here  by  Sir  Walter.  The  favorite 
seat  of  Sir  Walter  in  the  grounds  is  called  Turnstone.  In  the  valley 
below  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Scots  turned  around  in  their 
retreat  and  defeated  the  enemy  at  Skinner  Hills.  In  the  afternoon  I 
took  the  train  for  Edinburgh.  We  crossed  the  Gala  Water  every 
mile  for  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  rode  through  a  region  rich  in  legend 
and  song.  Soon  we  saw  Arthur's  Seat,  a  bold-looking  eminence  which 
overlooks  the  town,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  the  station  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  city  of. 

Edinburgh. 

I  took  a  stroll  through  a  portion  of  the  new  town  in  the  evening, 
and  in  the  morning  I  took  a  general  survey  of  the  city,  which  is  the 
most  stately  that  I  have  yet  visited.  In  the  course  of  my  walk,  I  did 
not  see  a  single  brick  or  wooden  house  ;  all  were  of  stone,  and  even 
in  the  regions  of  poverty,  there  was  a  species  of  grandeur  in  the  tall, 
dark  houses.  At  the  west  of  the  old  town,  the  walls  of  the  castle  rise 
on  a  proud  eminence.  To  the  south,  Carlton  Hill,  with  its  unfinished 
Grecian  temple,  and  Nelson's  and  Burns's  monuments  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruins  of  a  former  city.  To  the  south-east,  Salisbury 
Craigs  and  Arthur's  Seat  rise  boldly  over  the  town.  I  made  an  excur- 
sion in  the  morning  to  Roslin  Castle,  and  its  lovely  little  chapel.  It  is 
situated  on  the  river  Eske,  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  city.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  the  castle  itself;  its  situation  is, 
however,  fine,  but  the  chapel  is  one  of  the  sweetest  little  bits  of  richly- 
decorated  architecture  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Numerous  are  the 
legends  in  which  the  castle  and  chapel  figure.  In  the  charming  ballad 
of  Rosabelle,  Walter  Scott  has  woven  some  of  the  popular  supersti- 
tions. One  of  the  columns,  an  exquisite  piece  of  architecture,  is 
called  the  Apprent ice's  Pillar,  and  a  story  is  told  that  it  is  tin;  work 
of  an  apprentice,  who  executed  it  during  the  absence  of  his  master  at 
Koine,  where  he  had  gone  to  see  some  similar  work.  On  his  return, 
finding  the  column  completed,  and  the  difficulty  solved,  he  was  stung 
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with  envy  at  the  success  of  the  apprentice,  and  killed  him  by  a  blow 
witli  his  mallet  on  the  spot. 

Beneath  the  chapel  lie  the  remains  of  the  Barons  of  Roslin,  who 
were  all  buried  in  armor.  The  valley  of  Roslin  is  of  rare  beauty, 
and  is  the  site  of  many  interesting  events  in  history.  Xear  the  castle 
I  saw  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Scotch  thistle,  and  the  old  gardener 
gave  me  some  of  its  seeds  which  I  shall  send  to  you.  In  returning  to 
Edinburgh,  we  obtained  a  view  of  Craigmiller  Castle,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  place  where  the  death  of  Darnley  was 
probably  planned.  I  took  a  walk  to  the  castle  in  the  afternoon,  and 
saw  the  Scottish  state  regalia,  which  consists  of  a  crown,  scepter,  and 
sword  of  state.  The  room  where  Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to  James 
YI.  is  also  shown.    It  is  a  very  small  apartment,  wainscoted  with  oak. 

The  view  from  the  castle  is  very  fine;  in  the  foreground,  the  stately 
city;  on  the  right,  the  old  town,  with  its  rows  of  tall,  dark  houses, 
backed  by  Salisbury  Craigs  and  Arthur's  Seat ;  before  them  lies  Carl- 
ton Hill,  with  its  monuments  ;  and  in  the  center  of  the  town  rises  the 
beautiful  Gothic  monument  of  Walter  Scott ;  in  the  distance  is  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  with  the  town  of  Leith,  and  its  shipping  and  harbor. 
A  large  gun,  called  Mons  Meg,  stands  in  the  castle-yard,  it  was  con- 
structed in  Brittany  nearly  400  years  ago ;  the  bore  is  about  twenty 
inches,  and  the  gun  is  of  wrought-iron  staves,  hooped  together  with 
heavy  rings.  Many  years  since  it  burst,  while  firing  a  salute.  An 
inscription  on  the  carriage  states  that  it  was  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Korham  Castle,  in  1513. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  a  walk  through  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Craigs.  The  romantic  and 
bloody  events  which  transpired  within  its  walls  during  the  short  time 
it  was  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots,  are  familiar  to  all. 
The  bed  of  Mary  is  still  shown,  and  except  that  many  curious  visitors 
have  carried  off  much  of  the  bed-clothing,  it  is  in  the  same  state  as 
when  last  occupied  by  the  unhappy  princess.  The  closet  where  the 
murderers  of  Rizzio  surprised  their  victim,  is  still  shown,  and  stains, 
said  t<>  be  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  musician,  are  yet  pointed  out  at 
the  door  of  the  apartment.  Much  of  the  old  furniture  still  remains  in 
the  palace,  and  a  gallery  of  barbarous  paintings,  representing  the  Kings 
of  Scotland.  On  the  north  side  of  the  palace  are  the  ruins  of  Holyrood 
Abbey,  which  still  remains  a  sanctuary  where  insolvent  debtors  are 
secure  from  the  law.    It  was  founded  by  David  I.,  but  is  now  a  ruin. 

After  leaving  the  castle,  I  walked  dp  the  hill  to  Arthur's  Seat.  I 
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was  met  on  the  road  by  a  little  boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  v\  ho 
brought  me  a  glass  of  water  from  the  well  of  St.  Anthony,  near  the 
ruined  chapel  of  that  name.  The  waters  of  the  spring  now  supply 
Holyrood  palace.  My  little  water-bearer  wished  to  conduct  me  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  as  I  wanted  company,  I  permitted  him  to  be 
my  guide.  He  chattered  like  a  magpie,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the 
agility  with  which  his  little  bare  feet  trotted  up  the  hill ;  his  hair  was 
a  pale  yellow,  and  his  face  brown  with  exposure  and  ruddy  with  health ; 
his  eyes  were  of  the  mildest  and  palest  blue.  There  was,  however, 
something  so  sincere  in  the  lovely  countenance  of  that  hill-child,  that 
I  could  not  help  feeling  an  interest  in  him,  and  before  we  reached  the 
summit,  we  had  become  well  acquainted.  While  I  viewed  the  scene, 
my  little  guide  would  perform  some  curious  gambols  and  antics,  which 
seemed  strange,  where  he  appeared  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  my  gaze. 
Before  me  lay  the  proud  city,  with  its  classic  structures,  and  in  the 
Forth  bay  beyond  the  quiet  waters,  the  island  Indikieth,  where  tradi- 
tion says  King  James  put  a  child  to  learn  the  natural  language  of 
humanity  by  keeping  it  in  confinement.  It  is  said  to  have  mimicked 
the  goats  of  the  island,  when  brought  before  the  king.  To  my  right 
rose  the  hills  of  Lammermoor,  and  to  the  south-west,  the  gloomy 
Pentlands.  To  the  east,  the  dark  outlines  of  the  Bass  Rock  reared  its 
precipitous  sides  from  the  waters  of  the  Forth ;  and  as  I  looked  to  the 
west,  at  the  setting  sun,  I  fancied  I  saw  the  bold  outline  of  Ben  Lo- 
mond in  the  orange  light.  My  little  guide  plucked  me  some  heather 
and  a  piece  of  the  rock  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  my  expressing  a 
doubt  as  to  the  latter  fact,  he  wished  to  appeal  to  the  lemonade-man, 
who  was  on  the  spot ;  I,  however,  took  his  word.  I  descended  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hill  to  Salisbury  Craigs,  a  rather  steep  and  to  the 
novice  somewhat  dangerous  path.  From  the  Craigs  we  saw  the 
Witch's  Craig,  where  the  unfortunate  creatures  were  burned;  it  is 
still  black  with  the  smoke  of  its  dreadful  fires.  The  spot  where  Scott 
laid  t  he  scene  of  the  Cottage  of  Jeanie  Deans  may  still  be  seen  from 
the  Craigs,  and  a  cottage  is  even  pointed  out  as  Jeanie  Deans'  Cottage. 
Before  me  was  the  house  once  occupied  by  the  Regent  Murray,  and  a 
tree  in  a  square  near  it  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  planted  by 
Queen  .Mary.  Bidding  my  little  guide  adieu,  I  descended  and  walked 
to  the  house  of  John  Knox,  in  High  street.  It  is  an  antiquated  old 
structure,  and  at  present  is  used  as  a  liquor-shop.  It  is  next  door  to 
the  church  which  is  called  after  the  rough  but  earnest  reformer.  In 
tlw  intricate  labyrinth  of  tall  buildings,  I  was  shown  the  house  once 
occupied  by  Walter  Scott ;  it  is  now  also  a  liquor-shop. 
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The  old  town  presents  a  strange  spectacle  at  night ;  the  tall,  dark 
buildings,  some  of  them  ten  and  twelve  stories  high,  pour  out  their  in- 
mates into  the  street,  and  all  is  activity  and  confusion.  The  access  to  the 
new  town  is  chiefly  by  bridges,  "which  span  the  valley  between.  The 
railroad  enters  the  city  under  these  bridges.  Some  public  squares  and 
the  buildings  of  the  Royal  Institution  fill  up  the  interval. 

The  University  is  a  grand  building,  with  a  spacious  court.  The 
library  is  one  of  the  finest  halls  I  have  seen.  A  statue  of  Burns,  by 
Flaxman,  adorns  one  end  of  the  room.  In  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  there  are  some  good  paintings  ;  there 
is  a  gallery  of  casts  and  sculpture,  which  was  not  open  when  I  at- 
tended. In  Princes  street,  there  are  many  hotels,  I  think  more  than 
I  have  seen  in  any  street  except  Broadway  or  Courtlandt  street  in 
New- York ;  much  retail  business  seems  to  be  done  with  tourists  ; 
traveling-knapsacks,  shawls,  guide-books,  trunks,  and  spy-glasses,  were 
much  exposed  in  the  windows  and  at  the  doors  of  the  shops. 

The  next  morning,  (Thursday,  Sept.  10,)  I  took  the  train  for  Granton 
Pier,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  steamboat  for  Stirling.  I  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  penny  to  an  officer  on  the  pier  for  pier  dues,  after  I 
had  paid  my  fair  on  the  boat.  This  system  of  extortion  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Scotland.  The  shores  of  the  Forth  were  rather  tame  until  we 
approached  Stirling.  We  passed  Clackmanan  tower,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Robert  Bruce,  and  soon  entered  the  serpentine  course 
of  the  Forth,  which  winds  half-a-dozen  times  back  and  forth  at  this 
part  ;  soon  we  saw  the  noble  Castle  of  Stirling,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  at  the  pier. 

In  the  morning,  I  took  a  walk  to  the  castle,  once  the  favorite  res- 
idence of  the  Scottish  kings.  The  palace  is  a  low  and  richly  adorned 
building,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
fortress.  The  view  from  the  hill  is  very  interesting  and  beautiful; 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  Forth  through  the  rich  carse  of  Stirling, 
with  its  picturesque  banks,  and  the  town  with  its  crowd  of  buildings, 
and  the  neighboring  hills,  form  an  attractive  picture.  The  fortress  is 
now  used  as  a  barrack.  It  is  the  site  of  many  romantic  events  record- 
ed in  Scottish  history.  Close  to  the  castle-wall  is  the  Grey  Friars' 
Church,  where  at  the  coronation  of  James  VI.,  John  Knox  preached 
the  coronation  sermon. 

From  the  castle,  I  took  a  ride  to  Bannockburn,  by  the  train.  A 
walk  of  about  three  miles  brought  me  to  the  battle-field,  one  of  the 
mo<t  famous  in  the  history  of  Scot  h;i<l.  where  Robert  Bruce,  with 
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30,000  men,  defeated  the  English  army  of  100,000  men  under  Edward 
II.,  with  great  slaughter.  The  stone  where  the  royal  standard  was 
pitched  is  still  on  the  ground,  protected  by  a  heavy  iron  grating,  and 
near  it  is  a  flagstaff.  The  held  of  battle  is  now  a  richly  cultivated  spot. 
Three  miles  to  the  south-west  is  the  battle-field  of  James  III.,  where 
that  monarch  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1488.  I  observed  in  the  little 
village  of  St.  Ninian,  as  I  passed  through,  the  sign  of  a  butcher,  who 
called  himself  a  "  flesher."  I  believe  the  word  is  common  throughout 
Scotland. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  the  train  to  Perth,  and  we  crossed  the 
Allan- Water  and  Dumblane,  the  former  residence  of  the  rose  of  the 
ballad,  "  Young  Jessie."  A  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  through  some 
real  highland  scenery,  brought  us  to  the  city,  which  is  finely  situated 
on  the  Tay.  Long  before  Edinburgh  obtained  that  distinction,  Perth 
was  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  its  ancient  palace  of  Scone  was 
the  seat  of  Scottish  royalty,  and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  The 
town  has  two  fine  public  squares  called  Inches ;  a  fine  bridge  of  ten 
arches  connects  the  town  with  the  opposite  shore.  Walter  Scott  has 
made  St.  John's  Church,  in  the  town,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  finest 
sketches  in  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  where  the  trial  by  bier-right 
is  performed  on  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Proudfute. 

My  boots  being  much  worn,  I  was  obliged  to  seek  a  shoemaker, 
who  repaired  them.  I  was  amused  by  an  offer  which  he  made  of  his 
snuff-box  and  a  perforated  spoon,  which  he  assured  me  was  a  very 
convenient  mode  of  taking  the  tittilating  dust. 

In  the  morning  I  took  the  train  for  Dundee,  intending  to  return  by 
boat  on  the  Frith  of  Tay,  which  is  noted  for  its  scenery.  It  was 
seven  o'clock  when  I  arrived  in  the  town,  and  after  tea  I  walked  out 
through  its  streets  which  were  crowded  with  people.  The  town,  like 
all  manufacturing  places,  presents  few  features  attractive  to  the 
stranger.  In  the  poorer  districts  there  is  a  great  deal  of  filth  and 
wretchedness.  The  harbor  is  commodious  and  stretches  along  the 
Tay  for  a  great  distance.  There  is  a  large  Gothic  arch  in  very  bad 
taste,  built  near  the  river  to  commemorate  a  visit  made  by  Queen 
Victoria.  The  town  was  the  first  which  publicly  renounced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Weaving  and 
spinning  appears  to  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

In  the  morning  I  took  the  steamboat  on  my  return  to  Perth.  The 
Bail  was  a  delightful  one,  and  embraced  many  features  of  interest,  but 
it  musj  yield  to  the  Hudson  for  variety  and  beauty.    As  I  did  not  in- 
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tend  to  remain  in  the  town,  I  immediately  took  the  train  for  Dunkeld. 
At  the  station,  I  met  an  intelligent  young  German,  who  was  encum- 
bered with  a  large  carpet-bag.  and  had  swung  about  his  neck  another 
pouch ;  he  was  making  inquiry  for  the  train  for  Dunkeld ;  so  we  both  took 
the  same  carriage,  and  before  we  had  proceeded  far,  we  became  well 
acquainted.  On  leaving  the  town,  we  caught  a  sight  of  the  old  palace 
of  Scone,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tay,  and  after  a  short  ride,  we  saw 
Bantam  Hill,  the  forest  of  which  Shakspeare  has  celebrated  in  Mac- 
beth. Its  wood  has  gone,  whether  to  Dunsinane  or  elsewhere  is 
unknown,  but  a  new  growth  has  sprung  up. 

We  took  a  stroll  around  the  place,  which,  although  finely  situated,  did 
not  yet  approach  our  expectation  of  the  natural  beauties  we  anticipated. 
The  Duke  of  Athol's  grounds  are  said  to  be  of  rare  beauty,  but  as  he 
makes  a  charge  to  visitors  of  sixty  cents,  we  did  not  choose  to  submit 
to  the  extortion,  and  we  preferred  looking  at  the  pretty  stream,  with 
its  bridge  and  Gothic  architecture,  rising  beyond. 

My  companion,  Dr.  P.,  was  a  young  fellow,  who  had  just  gradu- 
ated at  Heidelburg,  and  was  about  to  enter  upon  his  profession  at 
Frankfort,  where  his  parents  resided  ;  although  like  many  others  of 
his  young  countrymen,  romantic  and  dreamy,  I  saw  that  he  possessed 
a  keenness  of  observation  and  judgment  of  the  world  unusual  in  one 
so  young ;  he  was  continually  portioning  out  the  time,  even  to  the 
hour  and  minute,  which  he  expected  to  spend  on  each  object  of  his 
travels,  which  arrangement  was  always  changed  by  circumstances. 
As  lie  proposed  going  on  nearly  the  same  route  as  myself,  we  con- 
cluded to  travel  together. 

On  returning  to  our  hotel,  we  found  the  coach  ready  to  start ;  so  we 
seated  ourselves  on  the  top,  and  drove  off.  A  ride  of  about  two  hours 
brought  us  to  Aberfeldy.  The  waiter  of  the  hotel,  on  our  arrival, 
asked  us  if  we  wanted  a  bed,  which  offended  the  Doctor,  who  was  very 
hungry  and  wanted  his  dinner.  He  vented  his  sentiments  in  words 
not  very  complimentary  to  the  host,  but  fortunately  no  one  understood 
his  language. 

After  dinner,  we  walked  out  around  the  place  ;  we  were  about  to 
visit  the  falls  of  the  Mones,  but  found  they  were  inclosed,  and  a  fee 
demanded  for  admittance.  The  idea  of  a  cataract-shop  so  disgusted 
lis,  that  we  did  not  enter.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  so  many  of  the  natur- 
al beauties  of  a  country  should  be  made  the  means  of  extortion.  I 
am  told  that  many  places  in  Switzerland  are  gradually  becoming  closed 
to  the  public,  and  a  fee  demanded  for  showing  them.    After  a  short 
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walk,  we  took  our  seats  on  the  stage-coach,  and  in  an  hour  we  were 
in  Kenmore,  where  we  rested  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  indeed  lovely,  and  made  even  musical 
by  the  twitter  of  the  birds,  I  took  a  stroll  with  my  friend  to  the  Like, 
or  rather  to  Loch  Tay.  As  we  passed  over  the  little  bridge,  one  of  the 
loveliest  scenes  which  I  ever  saw  burst  upon  our  view  ;  on  our  right 
and  before  us,  the  hills  covered  with  the  palest  green,  beautifully  re- 
lieved by  dark  spots  of  purple  heather,  rose  above  the  quiet  bosom  of 
the  lake;  and  behind  them,  the  dark  summits  of  loftier  mountains. 
Conspicuous  above  all,  Ben  Lavers,  each  with  a  cap  of  light  clouds, 
which  ever  and  anon  was  drifced  aside  to  show  the  barren  peaks. 
The  dew  upon  the  grass  sparkled  like  gems,  and  the  air  had  that  ex- 
hilarating freshness  which  tells  of  nature  in  her  wildness.  The  inclos- 
ures  on  some  of  the  estates,  cut  off  our  view  of  many  a  beauty  as  we 
proceeded,  and  was  the  only  thing  which  disturbed  the  pleasure  of 
our  walk  to  the  falls  of  Achava,  which  are  also  inclosed  and  a  fee  de- 
manded for  admittance.  Our  guide,  a  woman,  opened  the  gate  and  led 
us  to  what  is  called  the  hermitage,  an  artificial  construction  on  an 
eminence  opposite  the  valley ;  it  has  a  quantity  of  moss  glued  on  the 
interior;  and  our  guide  dressed  herself  in  a  fur  costume,  and  put  on  a 
mask  with  a  long  beard,  to  represent  the  hermit.  She  told  us  that 
they  had  tried  to  hire  a  hermit,  but  although  they  offered  him  large 
wages  to  live  there,  he  would  not  accept  it,  notwithstanding  the 
tempting  offer  of  the  fur  dress  and  the  privilege  of  a  beard. 

The  falls  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  glen  has  a  wildness  about  it 
that  produces  in  its  deep  shade  almost  a  feeling  of  sublimity. 

At  our  hotel  we  found  a  strange-looking  foreign  gentleman,  who 
had  been  out  on  an  excursion  in  the  neighborhood.  The  waiter  said 
he  was  a  count ;  my  friend  tried  to  enter  into  a  conversation  with 
him,  with  a  view  of  discovering  his  country ;  but  after  a  trial  in  several 
languages,  all  of  which  the  foreign  gent  spoke  very  badly,  my  friend 
failed  to  find  out  any  thing  of  his  nativity;  but  he  told  me  he  thought 
"  he  must  be  a  refugee  from  political  '  prostitution.'  " 

On  Monday  morning  we  resolved  to  proceed  on  our  journey,  so  we 
took  the  coach  for  Killin.  We  had  a  ride  along  the  lake,  and  enjoyed 
ihe  fine  scenery  of  valley  and  mountain.  Occasionally  we  can- lit  a 
glimpse  of  lien  More,  as  the  morning,  vapors  drifted  from  his  summit. 
The  village  of  Killin  is  picturesquely  situated  amid  the  most  romantic 
and  varied  scenery  of  hill  and  dale  and  lake.  As  no  coach  left  until 
two  o'clock,  we  concluded  to  proceed  on  foot  to  Callender,  a  distance 
of  twenty-two  miles,  leaving  our  luggage  to  be  sent  on  by  the  coach. 
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Art.  XXXIX. — Suicide  and  Civilization ;  Influence  of  Modem 
Education  and  Monotonous  Trades  and  Occupations  in  producing 
Self  Murder  ;  Localities;  the  Sensual  Literature  of  the  Day  ;  the 
Opera;  Sculptors,  Writers,  and  Painters. 

What  an  immense  amount  of  suggestive  thought  there  is  in  statis- 
tics ;  they  almost  seem  to  be  the  proof-calculations  of  the  eternal  pow- 
ers of  nature.  While  we  pity  the  man  who  never  finds  himself  im- 
pelled to  dip  into  these  deep  springs  of  knowledge  and  suggestive 
philosophy,  we  have  often  found  ourselves  unable  to  solve  questions 
which  obtrude  themselves  upon  us  when  we  attempt  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  human  action  by  the  aid  of  figures.  In  looking  over  the 
suicide  statistics  of  England  and  Wales,  it  strikes  one  very  forcibly 
that  in  those  places  where  the  greatest  density  of  population  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  exist,  suicides  are  vastly  more  frequent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  than  in  parts  where  the  contrary 
holds  good.  Ten  suicides  to  every  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  oc- 
cur annually  in  London,  while  there  is,  for  instance,  only  two  or  three 
to  the  same  number  in  the  thinly  populated  part  of  Wales.  The  large 
cities  in  France,  and  Paris  especially,  seem  to  be  the  foci  of  the  sui- 
cide-fields around  them.  In  France,  one  man  in  every  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  inhabitants,  killed  himself  in  the  year  1852  ; 
whilst  Russia,  with  her  widely-spread  and  barbarous  population,  shows 
us  but  one  in  fifty  thousand.  Where  there  is  a  dense  population,  life, 
it  seems,  becomes  cheap,  while  its  maintenance  is  more  difficult ;  con- 
tinually increasing  numbers  steeping  them  deeper  in  poverty,  as  lux- 
ury increases  amongst  their  more  fortunate  fellows.  Amongst  great 
masses  of  people  the  poor  are  always  forlorn,  their  minds  soured  by 
the  contemplation  of  contrasts.  We  might  suppose,  then,  that  poverty 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  increase  of  self-murder :  but  no ;  statistics 
show  us  that  there  is  a  vastly  greater  predisposition  to  suicide  amongst 
the  wealthy.  A  popular  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  self-murderers  are  lunatics;  but  here  we  find 
again  that  the  number  of  suicides  docs  not  at  all  coincide  with  that  of 
lunatics.  In  the  different  shires  where  the  greatest  per  centage  of  self- 
murders  occurred,  there  was  proportionally  little  lunacy.  Statistics 
show  us,  then,  that  the  average  number  of  suicides  increases  with  the 
average  diffusion  of  education  and  wealth  in  the  different  parts  of  a 
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country.  In  London,  where  we  find  the  greatest  degree  of  civilization, 
the  proportion  of  self-murder  is  the  highest ;  and  in  shires  where  most 
of  the  people  sign  their  name  with  a  cross,  the  average  amount  of 
suicides  is  the  lowest.  In  France,  where  the  annual  average  of  sui- 
cides was  one  in  every  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  in  1827, 
and  one  in  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  the 
year  1839,  it  rose  to  one  in  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  in 
the  year  1852  !  keeping  pace  Avith  the  increased  facilities  and  diffusion 
of  education  and  wealth. 

In  Germany  suicides  have  increased  so  fast,  especially  in  the  higher 
classes,  for  the  last  few  years,  that  the  Vienna  University  gave  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  as  regards  its  cause. 

No  one  for  a  moment  can  suppose  that  the  gratification  of  our 
noblest  impulse,  our  thirst  for  progress,  should  engender  in  the  hu- 
man mind  a  desire  for  annihilation ;  there  must  necessarily  be  a  cause 
in  our  modern  mode  of  education  which  brings  about  such  a  result. 

Modern  education  it  seems,  must  gradually  develop  a  peculiar  form 
of  mind  which,  placed  under  certain  combined  circumstances,  finds 
itself  compelled  and  prefers  to  make  its  exit  out  of  this  world  by  force. 
This  self-conviction  (for  such  must  take  place  before  self-murder  is  ac- 
complished) is  the  result  of  morbid  thought,  in  a  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, under  a  number  of  depressing  influences.  For  how  else  could 
we  explain  the  many  instances  where  man  has  suffered  a  thousand 
misfortunes  and  a  thousand  indignities,  tortures,  and  persecutions,  yet 
toiled  on,  and  ate  and  drank  in  spite  of  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  merest  trifles  have  caused  man  to  rush  to  suicide  to  obtain  obliv- 
ion of  moral  torture,  that  rendered  life  intolerable.  This  temperament, 
w  hich  the  profound  Dr.  Powell  has  called  the  encelphalic,  where  the 
imaginative  and  reasoning  faculties  preponderate,  the  balance  be- 
ing  often  destroyed  by  the  weak  and  inefficient  state  of  the  perceptive 
faculties,  the  foundation  of  all  our  precise  knowledge,  we  shall  find 
the  one  that  predisposes  to  suicide.  A  man  with  this  temperament 
finds  liis  imagination  gives  such  a  zest  to  his  animal  and  intellectual 
nature,  that  he  is  apt  to  exhaust  himself  by  over-exertion;  hence  we 
often  see  in  such  people  the  frequent  sudden  occurrence  of  physical  and 
mental  debility.  The  contemplation  of  the  pictures  which  are  contin- 
ually presented  to  such  minds  excites  the  imagination,  and  abstracts 
from  the  force  and  energy  of  their  perceptions,  and  promptitude  and 
correctness  of  action.  We  see  men  thus  constituted,  who,  having  been 
wounded  in  their  tendcrcst  feelings,  and  incapable  physically  to  re- 
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venge  the  insult  or  morally  unable  to  pass  the  matter  in  silent  con- 
tempt, go  and  ask  for  a  drink,  (they  will  drink  in  misfortune  and  re- 
verses,) bite  the  glass  to  pieces,  and  gnash  their  teeth  on  its  fragments. 
Ko  doubt  had  they  lived  under  the  social  conditions  of  the  Japanese, 
they  would  have  ripped  up  their  abdomens.  These  men  often  keep  up 
a  sort  of  combined  process  of  thinking,  musing,  and  reasoning,  inde- 
pendent of  the  employment  they  may  chance  to  be  engaged  in.  It  is 
manifested  by  an  abstract  and  intense  look  on  some  particular  place  in 
their  neighborhood.  By  continually  living  too  much  on  the  concoc- 
tions of  their  own  erratic  minds,  these  unfortunate  people  are  very  apt 
to  mix  up  realities  with  fictions,  practice  with  theory,  and,  above  all, 
their  will  with  their  feeling;  and  this  latter  habit  often  predominates 
so  much,  that  actions  which  should  be  in  a  healthy  man  the  result  of 
natural  feeling  and  judgment  are  with  them  the  result  of  morbid  efforts 
to  recall  emotions  which  they  felt  long  ago,  and  thus  perhaps  to  revive 
an  unhappy  condition,  which  in  a  healthy  mind  would  be  greatly  soft- 
ened, if  not  effaced,  by  the  genial  stimulus  of  contented  labors  and 
the  joyous  realities  of  youth. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  celibacy  in  the  more  civilized 
cities  of  the  world,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, and  abortionism,  may  be  sought  for  in  this  temperament.  Men 
of  the  encelphatic  temperament  are  generally  afraid  (if  they  are  in 
moderate  circumstances)  that  their  exalted  ideas  of  married  life  can 
not  be  realized ;  they  have  a  great  horror  of  the  general  aversion  which 
people  who  are  well  to  do  in  the  world  have  of  a  poor  married  man, 
especially  if  he  be  a  relative.  If  such  men,  instead  of  gnawing  on  their 
own  hearts,  and  living  on  the  anticipation  of  better  fortune  in  the  fu- 
ture, had  some  serious  object  to  care  for,  they  might  improve  their 
existence  by  turning  their  minds  into  some  real  practical  channel  and 
allying  their  souls  to  the  loves  and  interests  of  this  beautiful  world. 
These  also  are  the  men  who,  supplied,  in  their  own  opinion,  with  a  great 
amount  of  feeling  and  conscientiousness,  long  for  a  philosophical  quib- 
ble or  a  moral  sophism  to  excuse  to  their  souls  the  sweets  of  some  fa- 
vorite vice,  without  feeling  the  usual  regret ;  for  it  is  these  natures 
where  the  reaction  of  sin — the  remorse  of  having  done  a  great  and 
irremediable  wrong — has  suchaterriftic  devastating  effect.  These  are 
thev  who  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  those  who  commit  suicide  under 
"  religious  excitement"  No  doubt  statistics  would  prove  it  to  be  true 
that  there  exists  great  difference  in  the  influence  which  the  different 
religious  sects  exert  on  man  in  this  respect.    The  Catholic  religion, 
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tvhich  commands  simple  obedience  and  veneration,  gives  more  pleasure 
to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  sets  man's  conscience  at  ease  by  the  absolu- 
tion of  his  sins,  is  far  less  apt  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  suicidal  feeling 
than  the  religion  of  the  bleak  and  dreary  meeting-house,  where  people 
go  down  into  their  hearts  and  "tear  them  to  pieces  before  the  Lord"  and 
where  sheepish  looks  and  wry  faces,  indicative  of  that  moral  suicide 
and  mental  prostration  going  on  within,  pass  for  piety  and  devotion. 
We  are  often  induced  to  ask  what  pleasure  these  poor  people  think  it 
can  give  to  the  great  Creator  to  see  the  creatures  he  made  "  like  unto 
himself"  thus  sneaking  around  this  glorious  and  beautiful  world,  with 
faces  like  condemned  thieves. 

The  Germans,  who  are  essentially  an  encelphalic  race,  yet  lack 
the  brilliant  vivacity  of  imagination  which  the  French  possess,  are 
checked  in  their  suicidal  propensities  by  a  better  and  more  congenial 
social  life.  They  neither  as  a  people  give  way  to  bursts  of  excitement 
nor  sink  under  the  sudden  reverses  of  fortune.  This,  together  with 
more  favorable  circumstances  in  their  means  of  living  here,  may  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  the  per  centage  of  suicide,  which  is  one  in 
twenty  thousand,  to  one  in  ten  thousand  in  France.  But  there  is  an- 
other widely  different  class  of  Germans  here,  amongst  whom  suicide  is 
very  frequent.  A  great  many  of  these  excessively  civilized  Germans 
come  to  this  country.  They  consist  of  sentimental,  castle-building  stu- 
dents, broken-down  doctors,  poets,  artists,  proscribed  politicians,  and 
literary  characters,  who  have  suffered  and  seen  their  prospects  blighted 
in  the  old  country;  they  come  here  with  exaggerated  ideas,  and  sink 
under  the  high  pressure  of  practical  progress  and  a  cold,  unsympa- 
thizing  people.  Nor  should  we  leave  out  of  the  account  of  their  in- 
centives, what  slight  incidents  maybe  sufficient  to  cause  a  man  to  think 
of  suicide.  There  are  certain  localities  in  this  city  which  seem  to  hold 
out  especial  inducements  for  those  weary  of  life  to  shake  off  their 
earthly  yoke.  The  Globe  Hotel,  the  Rainbow  Hotel,  and  the  bathing- 
rooms  in  French's  Hotel  are  among  these.  No  doubt  the  long,  small 
passages,  the  low  ceilings,  and  dimly-lighted  rooms,  the  dreary  pros- 
pect, and  the  small  table  with  a  ghastly  black  Bible  lying  thereon, 
have  invited  many  to  read  their  last  prayer  therein,  and  spend  their 
Last  quarter  for  a  final  draft  of  laudanum  or  other  poison,  and  a  place 
of  rest  in  tliis  great  and  friendless  metropolis.  How  often  such  a  sub- 
ject would  be  saved  if  his  window'  looked  into  a  garden,  and  the  glo- 
rious sun  shone  in  on  a  pleasant  carpet  and  a  light  and  airy  room, 
awakening  in  him  recollections  of  childhood,  and  new  trust  in  God  ami 
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love  to  nature  and  man.  Civilization,  while  it  ostensibly  does  every 
thing  to  protect  the  life  of  man,  does  little  to  develop  his  soul.  Mod- 
ern education  is  a  breeder  of  morbid  fancies  and  a  hot-bed  for  prema- 
ture development.  The  result  is  the  temperament  under  considera- 
tion, and  its  manifold  action  and  reaction  on  the  affairs  of  man. 
Children  are  too  much  taught  those  branches  of  sciences  and  arts  which 
employ  more  the  imaginative  and  reasoning  faculties,  than  those  of 
pure  perception  and  correct  judgment.  Even  the  physical  sciences 
are  learnt  more  by  "  rote"  than  from  the  things  they  profess  to  teach. 
Subjects  which  should  be  learned  in  forests,  valleys,  mountains,  mines, 
rivers,  and  swamps,  and  from  the  firmament  itself,  are  dozed  over  by 
the  poor  child  in  musty  books,  in  the  stifling  air  of  a  school-room  and 
by  the  smoky  midnight  lamp ;  and  children,  instead  of  becoming  glo- 
rious young  creatures,  with  body  and  soul,  strength,  love,  and  intellect 
equally  balanced,  become  such  miserable  specimens  as  we  often  see 
" graduated"  from  our  colleges  and  finishing-schools  for  "young  la- 
dies." Instead  of  the  hearty  laugh  and  shouts  of  exuberant  vitality 
that  nature  intended,  they  will  smile,  sneak,  and  sniffle,  hum  senti- 
mental opera  tunes  and  twaddle  logic  and  metaphysics  at  twelve,  and 
die  of  old  age  before  they  attain  their  virility.  Most  parents,  in  their 
zeal  to  govern  and  compel  obedience,  crush  every  childlike  feeling  and 
action,  and  quack  and  poison  the  minds  of  their  children  till  every 
healthful  natural  emotion  is  perverted,  and  the  child  is  made  a  liar  and 
a  hypocrite  for  life  ;*  the  poor  parents  are  flattered  at  the  lustrous  eye, 
the  consumptive  cheek,  and  the  inane  behavior  of  their  half-dead  off 
spring.  They  call  it  beauty  and  refinement,  and  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  "aristocratic"  and  "distingue"  appearance  of  the  poor 
little  creature.  Woman  was  designed  by  the  Creator  to  preside  over 
the  earlier  education  of  her  children,  and  take  charge  of  the  household. 
These  cares  would  cripple  man's  capacity  for  action ;  yet  modern  civ- 
ilization, with  its  boarding-schools,  milliners,  and  dancing-masters,  is 
ever  trying  to  convert  her  into  the  useless  ornament  of  a  parlor  or  a 
ball-room. 

But  we  may  also  trace  the  creation  of  this  miserable  sentimental 
state  of  existence,  to  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  machinery.  In 
earlier  times,  man  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  clothes  and  leather;  be 
his  own  carpenter,  mason,  and  smith ;  his  own  skill  was  the  immediate 
source  of  all  his  comforts ;  his  observation  and  experience  increased 
and  embraced  more  facts,  and  he  felt  and  valued  realities  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  do  now.    Even  when  these  occupations  became  trades 
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for  individuals,  they  required  an  immense  deal  of  practical  observation 
and  real  knowledge  to  carry  them  on  successfully.  Labor  is  now  not 
only  more  divided,  but  the  observation  and  reasoning  powers  of  the 
mass  of  mechanics  are  crippled.  The  watch,  to  make  which  now  re- 
quires about  a  hundred  different  people,  was,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
made  by  one  man.  A  factory-hand  now,  is  so  easily  taught  to  work 
on  some  one  part  of  a  machine,  and  performs  the  same  act  so  many 
times  in  succession,  that  after  a  while  he  does  it  as  it  were  by  instinct. 
This  allows  the  imagination  to  run  riot  in  an  ideal  world.  Most  men 
of  this  temperament  never  pursue  scientific  facts ;  they  are  fond  of 
subjects  which  promote  useless  speculation ;  they  dwell  morbidly  on 
the  condition  which  compels  them  to  labor,  and  curse  those  who  em- 
ploy them  because  of  their  wealth,  real  or  imaginary.  I  have  often 
heard  such  men  exclaim,  that  if  they  were  idiots,  they  might  feel  con- 
tent with  their  hard  lot.  The  same  consequences  result  from  the  ex- 
citing occupation  of  the  shop-keeper  and  haberdasher ;  these  may  be 
said  to  lead  in  general  liyes  of  petty  peculation  and  roguery.  Many 
of  them  imagine  themselves  philosophers,  poets,  and  litterateurs,  only 
withheld  from  a  pursuit  they  could  adorn,  by  "  cruel  fortune,"  and,  as 
they  will  often  complacently  tell  you,  "the  unequal  and  unjust  distri- 
bution of  wealth." 

Another  phase  of  existence  is  factory-life,  as  it  exists  in  many  of  our 
county  towns  and  provincial  cities.  This  has  a  decidedly  worse  influ- 
ence on  woman  than  on  man.  While  man  is  enabled  by  sports  and 
games  to  work  off  the  dragging  weight  of  moral  depression  and  his 
erratic  speculative  fits,  woman  can  not  do  the  same  without  violating 
the  rules  of  public  prejudice  and  conventionality.  Girls  in  this  city 
who  work  down-town,  mostly  live  in  those  five  and  six-storied  tene- 
ment-houses on  the  east  side  of  the  city  ;  they  drag  their  weary  bodies, 
morning  and  evening,  from  one  stifling  hole  to  another.  And  here  is 
one  of  the  immoral  influences  which  the  tenement-house  exerts :  that 
girls  who  work  on  a  senseless  occupation  all  day,  and  their  souls  all 
the  while  rioting  on  and  whetting  their  hunger  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  come  home  to  find  a  place  they  detest..  The  conse- 
quence often  is,  that  while  the  father  is  rubbing  the  beer-table  with  his 
sleeve,  or  spitting  tobacco-juice  at  the  street-corner,  they  will  seek  re- 
lief in  the  low  ball-room  or  in  forbidden  pleasures.  Thus  it  comes  that 
while  the  exuberant  vitality  of  youth  should  be,  by  rational  sports  and 
pletturetj  a  fountain  of  health,  enjoyment  and  virtue,  it  stagnates  un- 
der the  conventionalities  of  modern  civilization — it  is  made  foul  with 
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vain  regrets,  vice,  and  disease.  No  doubt  a  scale  could  be  made  of 
mechanical  occupations,  whereby  the  increase  of  time  for  mental  specu- 
lation while  working,  would  coincide  with  an  equal  increase  of  suicide. 

Not  alone  education  and  occupation,  but  also  literature  and  art,  do 
their  utmost  to  natter  and  stimulate  the  diseased  state  of  man.  Works 
of  fiction  of  that  sort  that  flatter  the  sensuality  and  mental  debility 
of  their  readers,  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  great  numbers  of  young 
working  people.  Our  weekly  story-papers  are  powerful  incentives  to 
an  unhappy  state  of  mind ;  they  contain  so  little  of  true  humanity  and 
the  real  affairs  of  men,  and  so  much  of  the  more  hurtful  kind  of  mental 
speculation,  stage  effect,  and  that  peculiar  sort  of  lasciviousness  so 
wickedly  devised  that  it  insinuates  itself  softly  into  the  minds  of  mam 
who  in  a  broader  form  would  be  shocked  by  it.  The  two  principal 
forces  with  which  writers,  artists,  and  poets  act  on  the  human  mind, 
are  beauty  and  sublimity.  If  the  writer  or  painter,  sculptor  or  musi- 
cian, be  himself  of  a  highly  romantic  and  sentimental  disposition,  his 
productions  will  have  an  air  of  consumptive  languor  and  prettiness, 
softness  and  indolence  about  them,  that  on  weak  minds  will  have 
an  agreeable  relaxing  effect.  They  find  sympathy  in  the  weak,  be- 
cause it  flatters  them.  Many  of  the  writers  thus  use  a  disease  of  their 
own  minds,  as  a  fountain  for  the  supply  of  their  weekly  contribution 
to  this  kind  of  literature;  from  their  own  reduced  and  weakened 
state  they  concoct  love-stories,  filled  with  such  dolings,  complaints, 
and  metaphysical  puzzles,  as  plainly  show  their  own  morbid  condition  ; 
slighted  feelings,  dread  for  the  future,  vain  regret  for  the  past,  only 
make  up  these  wicked  and  enervating  romances,  and  find  a  ready  echo 
in  their  readers.  Their  works  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  those  loftier 
and  humanitary  ones  which  bring  the  reader  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
better  and  nobler  feelings — courage,  endurance,  justice,  and  self-re- 
spect. Heine  is  perhaps  the  most  suicidal  writer  of  our  age.  There  is 
not  perhaps  one  honest,  pure,  human  sentiment  which  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  turn  to  ridicule  and  contempt  by  doubt,  irony,  and  sar- 
casm. While  he  perfectly  understands  how  to  work  up  the  human 
mind  into  a  state  of  enthusiasm  really  admirable,  he  is  always  careful 
at  the  end  to  hurl  the  whole  into  the  withering  depths  of  doubt  and 
despair.  Poets,  who  should  be  guides  to  man's  imagination,  and  show 
him  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  true,  for  contemplation,  thus  often 
turn  traitors  to  their  lofty  and  true  mission  ;  instead  of  leading  man  to 
amend  his  own  defects,  miseries,  helplessness,  and  deformities  by  no- 
ble effort,  they  too  often  present  our  loving  and  kind  mother,  Nature. 
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as  the  lean  and  dreaded  step-mother,  and  awaken  that  suspicion  in 
man  which  soon  finds  the  whole  world  to  be  hollow,  void,  and  empty, 
because  forsooth  it  does  not  acknowledge  their  merit.  Nor  should  a 
seven  years'  confinement  to  bed  by  disease  excuse  Heine  from  his  vile 
productions.  Did  good  old  Homer,  who  felt  his  way  in  darkness  from 
one  city  to  another,  living  on  charity,  ever  complain  ?  Did  John  Mil- 
ton carp  at  heaven  and  curse  God  and  man  for  his  affliction  ?  The 
same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  many  of  our  modern  artists.  The 
sculptor  finds  it  necessary  to  produce  gentle  fisher-girls,  tame  and  lan- 
guishing Greek  slaves  and  captives,  dying  roses,  violets,  butterflies, 
and  other  sweet,  meaningless,  pretty  stuff,  in  order  to  please  the  re-  * 
laxed  and  sentimental  state  of  the  modern  market.  Nothing  shows  us 
more  how  the  sickly  encephalic  temperament  has  increased,  than  the 
patronage  which  at  present  the  opera  enjoys.  The  opera  is  a  hash  of 
all  other  arts — music,  mimicry,  painting,  poetry,  sculpture,  and  the 
dance — each  of  which  is  enough  to  engage  the  mind  at  one  time ; 
by  their  combination  they  so  encroach  upon  each  other,  that  the 
whole  serves  merely  to  tickle  the  imagination  and  excite  sensuous 
feeling.  The  meaning  of  the  plot  is  so  obscure  or  absurdly  expressed, 
and  each  art  leads  the  mind  here  and  there,  that  at  last  it  is  left  in 
those  gentle,  pleasing  tremors  so  delightful  to  the  hysterical  and  those 
of  a  weak  and  flabby  constitution,  who,  from  their  very  frailty  of  con- 
struction, would  not  be  capable  of  receiving  any  stronger  and  healthier 
impression.  The  human  mind  is  ever  ready  to  receive  impressions 
which,  if  long  continued  and  often  repeated,  seem  to  become  parts  of 
its  own  nature,  capable  of  being  propagated,  and  which  at  last,  after 
generations,  become  the  leading  traits  in  a  whole  nation :  thus  Italy 
has  been  debased  by  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  cultivation 
of  sensual  music. 

While  civilization  enlarges  man's  field  of  pleasures  by  the  education 
of  his  feelings,  it  also,  from  the  same  cause,  increases  his  susceptibility  to 
Badness,  remorse,  and  despondency.  The  unhealthy  temperament  un- 
der consideration,  has  neither  the  power  of  setting  a  limit  to  the  one  nor 
to  bear  the  crushing  weight  of  the  latter.  Civilization  which  renders 
man's  maintenance  of  life  easy,  agreeable,  and  increases  his  longevity, 
also  tends  to  increase  the  human  family  at  a  rate  unknown  before.  It 
may  then  be,  that  the  unhealthy  temperament  we  speak  of,  is  one  of 
the  self-generating  and  self-working  preventives  to  curtail  the  over- 
population of  our  globe.  We  would  rather  turn  our  minds  to  the 
improvement  and  the  happiness  of  our  present  generation,  instead  of 
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speculating  on  the  future,  and  when  the  time  comes  we  hope  there 
will  be  many  better  men  than  ourselves  to  invent  artificial  beefsteaks 
and  digestible  sawdust-puddings,  to  feed  the  swarming  multitudes. 


Atct.  XL. —  Gadding  in  the  Bush,  or  a  Trip  to  Saratoga ;  Flash 
Matrimony  and  its  Consequences. 

When  the  fashionable  season  for  gadding  in  the  bush  came  around, 
Mrs.  Elmore  consulted  with  her  daughter  Helen  how  to  procure  her 
father's  consent  to  a  trip  to  Saratoga.  She  knew  he  did  not  like  the 
place  and  the  company  generally  to  be  found  there,  and  she  feared  he 
would  not  agree  to  the  proposal,  but  she  determined  to  use  her 
woman's  wit,  and  we  shall  see  how  she  succeeded.  Waiting  patiently 
for  a  suitable  time  when  all  things  should  be  propitious,  she  indulged 
her  husband  in  all  his  whims,  (as  men  love  to  be  indulged,)  and  at  last 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  come  home  one  day  in  a  capital 
humor,  having  made  some  good  sales  and  cleared  a  handsome  profit. 
He  sat  down  to  dinner  and  laughed  and  joked  gayly,  promising  his 
daughter  some  new  jewelry,  and  his  wife  a  handsome  carriage.  After 
the  cloth  was  removed  and  the  servants  had  retired,  while  carelessly 
paring  some  fruit,  she  said : 

"  Did  you  know,  my  dear,  that  the  Waltons  are  going  to  Saratoga  ? 
They  have  taken  rooms  for  two  months,  and  intend  to  be  very  gay." 

"  Well,  let  them ;  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  he  can  afford  it,  for 
he  has  been  put  to  it  to  meet  his  notes  lately." 

"  Oh !  that  is  nothing,  my  dear.  Men  are  ahvays  in  trouble  about 
their  notes,  but  it  always  comes  right  at  last,  you  know.  It  is  best 
always  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  appear  every  where  in 
society,  and  then  people  will  not  think  you  unable  to  afford  it." 

"  Pshaw!  you  talk  like  a  foolish  woman.  What  should  you  know 
about  such  things  ?  All  I  have  to  say  is,  I  am  not  going  to  fool 
away  my  money  in  a  trip  to  Saratoga,  or  any  other  place  where  one 
can  not  get  a  decent  room  to  sleep  in,  or  a  mouthful  of  food  fit  to  eat. 
N"obody  goes  to  Saratoga  but  snobs.  Why,  when  I  was  there  last, 
one  evening  when  I  was  smoking  in  the  gentleman's  parlor,  I  over- 
heard two  would-be  somebodies  talking  about  articles  of  bigotry  and 
virtue,  as  they  called  them,  (Bijouterie  and  vertu.)    Xow  I  ask  you, 
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Mrs.  Elmore,  who  can  spend  two  months  in  the  company  of  such 
fellows  ?» 

Mrs.  Elmore  was  silent ;  she  felt  that  the  subject  must  not  be  pur- 
sued at  present ;  but  she  did  not  despair.  After  a  little  more  chat,  Mr. 
Elmore  proposed  a  drive,  and  she  went  to  Helen's  room  to  bid  her 
prepare  to  accompany  them,  and  told  her  to  say  nothing  to  her  father 
of  their  plans  at  present.  After  a  pleasant  drive  of  two  hours,  they 
returned,  and  Mr.  Elmore  spent  the  evening  at  home,  listening  to 
Helen's  music,  but  no  opportunity  offered  of  returning  to  the  subject 
of  the  morning's  discussion.  Several  days  passed,  and  nothing  was 
said  about  leaving  the  city,  except  an  occasional  remark  from  Mrs. 
Elmore,  that  all  their  friends  were  on  the  wing  to  some  place  of  fash- 
ionable resort.  She  and  her  daughter  complained  much  of  the  heat 
and  dust  of  the  city  and  the  deserted  streets,  although  Mr.  Elmore 
said  there  never  was  so  much  life  and  bustle  in  the  city  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  All  the  hotels  were  full,  and  the  weather  was  delightful ; 
for  his  part,  he  thought  it  much  more  cool  and  comfortable  than  the 
country.  Helen  moped  about  the  house,  and  looked  peevish  and  dis- 
contented, and  Mrs.  Elmore  busied  herself  with  shopping  and  dress- 
making. Mr.  Elmore  felt  that  his  home  was  not  as  pleasant  as  usual, 
and  spent  his  evenings  at  the  hotels.  Things  were  in  this  state  when, 
one  day,  as  Mrs.  Elmore  was  sitting  alone  in  gloomy  meditation,  the 
footman  ushered  in  a  very  pleasant-looking  woman,  who,  advancing  to 
Mrs.  Elmore,  held  out  her  hand  with  a  smile,  saying : 

"  Cousin,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?  I  met  your  husband  at  the  hotel 
where  we  are  staying,  and  he  desired  me  to  call  and  see  you ;  and  I 
was  glad  to  hear  you  were  still  in  town,  as  I  wished  to  invite  you  and 
your  daughter  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us  in  the  country.  My  girls 
will  give  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  if  Miss  Helen  is  fond  of  riding  on 
horseback,  we  have  a  very  gentle  horse  at  her  service." 

All  this  was  said  so  rapidly  that  Mrs.  Elmore  had  no  opportunity  of 
replying.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Cameron  paused  for  an  answer,  Mrs.  El- 
more coldly  thanked  her,  and  said  they  were  going  to  Saratoga 
for  the  summer  season,  and  should  have  no  time  for  other  visits, 
as  they  had  many  preparations  to  make.  Mrs.  Cameron  looked  sur- 
prised, and  said  Mr.  Elmore  had  told  her  they  had  made  no  plans  for 
i  lie  summer,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  accept  her  invitation.  Mrs. 
Elmore  bit  1km-  lip,  and  said  she  had  not  spoken  to  her  husband  on  the 
subject  yet,  but  that  made  no  difference,  as  of  course  it  would  be  just 
as  she  said. 
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Mrs.  .Cameron  soon  rose  to  take  leave,  saying  she  was  sorry  not  to 
have  seen  Helen,  as  she  had  a  special  message  for  her  from  her  daugh- 
ter Julia,  inviting  her  to  her  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  next 
month.    Mrs.  Elmore  made  no  inquiries  about  it,  but  promised  to 
deliver  the  message  to  her  daughter,  who,  she  said,  was  not  well,  or 
she  would  have  sent  for  her  to  see  her  cousin.  She  did  not  press  Mrs. 
Cameron  to  stay,  and  that  lady  left  with  a  determination  never  to  re- 
peat her  visit,  although  she  was  very  much  attached  to  Mr.  Elmore, 
who  had  spent  much  of  his  youth  at  her  father's  house.    When  Mr. 
Elmore  came  home  to  dinner,  he  was  disappointed  at  not  finding  Mrs. 
Cameron,  and  asked  his  wife  why  she  did  not  stay,  saying  he  had  told 
her  to  bring  her  husband  and  daughter,  who  were  in  the  city  with 
her,  to  their  house,  as  they  should  be  some  time  here,  having  come  to 
purchase  wedding-dresses  for  Julia,  who  was  to  be  married  to  their 
friend  Mr.  Merton.    Mrs.  Elmore  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  was  now  exceedingly  sorry  she  had  treated  Mrs.  Cameron  so 
coldly  ;  but  she  said  not  a  word  of  the  matter  to  her  husband,  and  de- 
termined to  call  on  her  cousin  at  the  hotel,  and  try  to  make  up  the 
matter,  as  she  felt  the  importance  of  having  the  rich  Mr.  Merton  for  a 
relative,  though  she  could  not  but  wonder  how  he  could  pass  by  her 
Helen,  and  choose  a  poor  little  country  girl,  as  she  called  Julia,  though 
she  had  not  seen  her  since  she  was  quite  a  small  child.    The  next  day, 
Mrs.  Elmore  and  her  daughter  dressed  themselves  in  their  most  costly 
attire,  and  called  on  Mrs.  Cameron,  as  if  to  overwhelm  her  with  their 
splendor.    She  received  them  with  great  politeness,  and  introduced 
them  to  her  daughter,  who  quite  surprised  them  by  her  graceful  man- 
ner and  great  beauty.    They  had  expected  to  see  an  awkward,  over- 
dressed girl,  and  had  determined  to  make  her  feel  the  honor  they  did 
her  by  their  notice.    On  the  contrary,  they  had  not  been  an  hour  in 
her  company  before  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  to  themselves 
she  was  their  superior  in  her  appearance  at  least,  and  they  suspected 
she  was  accomplished  in  no  ordinary  degree,  as  she  was  the  choice  of 
the  fastidious  Mr.  Merton,  who  had  been  flattered  and  admired  by  all 
the  young  ladies  who  sought  to  secure  him  for  themselves,  and  by  all 
the  mammas  who  desired  so  eligible  a  parti  for  their  daughters.  Mrs. 
Elmore  was  profuse  in  her  civilities,  and  offered  to  assist  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron in  the  selection  of  Miss  Cameron's  trousseau,  which  was  politely 
declined,  as  well  as  the  request  of  Mrs.  Elmore  that  they  would  leave 
the  hotel  and  make  her  house  their  home  during  the  remainder  of  their 
stay  in  the  city.    After  partaking  of  refreshments,  which  made  Mrs. 
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Elmore  feel  her  mhospitality  at  her  own  house,  they  returned  home, 
regretting  the  rude  and  hasty  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Cameron's  invi 
tation  had  been  declined.  They  now  felt  that  it  would  have  been  very 
agreeable  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  rich  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merton ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  mend  the  matter,  as  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron did  not  repeat  the  invitation,  and  her  manner,  though  perfectly 
polite,  made  them  feel  she  was  not  to  be  treated  as  an  inferior.  On 
her  return  home,  she  found  her  husband,  and  told  him  where  she  had 
been.  He  seemed  much  gratified,  and  she  soon  perceived  that  her 
rudeness  had  not  been  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Cameron.  She  therefore 
pretended  to  be  very  sorry  that  she  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to 
leave  the  hotel  and  come  to  them.  Helen  did  not  appear  at  tea,  and 
a  headache  was  the  excuse,  although  it  was  much  more  the  mortifica- 
tion she  felt  at  Julia's  superior  good  fortune,  as  she  termed  it,  in  se- 
curing Mr.  Merton,  (for  whom  she  had  a  penchant,)  that  caused  her  to 
keep  her  room.  The  next  morning,  she  came  down  in  a  white  dress, 
looking  deadly  pale,  (pearl-powder  had  been  freely  used,)  and  took 
her  seat  at  the  breakfast-table.  She  declined  a  cup  of  coiFee  offered 
by  her  mother,  with  a  visible  shudder,  and  upon  her  father's  urgent 
request  that  she  would  eat  something,  she  said  she  was  unable  to  do 
so,  and  would  not  have  left  her  room  if  she  had  not  feared  her  parents 
would  have  fancied  she  was  very  ill,  Avhich  was  not  the  case.  She 
would  go  and  lie  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlor,  she  said,  and  she  would 
soon  be  better.  When  she  left  the  room,  Mr.  Elmore  asked  his  wife 
if  it  would  not  be  best  to  send  for  the  doctor.  She  said,  perhaps  it 
would,  though  she  was  not  alarmed.  It  was  only  headache  and  lassi- 
tude, caused  by  too  much  confinement  to  the  house  lately.  She 
needed  air  and  exercise.  She  would  not  rouse  herself  and  go  out. 
She  had  no  motive  for  doing  so,  as  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance 
were  out  of  town,  and  it  was  too  dull  to  walk  through  the  deserted 
streets  alone.  The  doctor  came,  and  after  half  an  hour's  consultation 
with  his  patient,  departed.  Mr.  Elmore,  who  felt  too  anxious  to  leave 
the  house  until  he  had  heard  the  doctor's  opinion,  repaired  to  the  par- 
lor to  see  Helen,  and  ask  her  how  she  felt  now.  She  did  not  appear 
much  better,  and  referred  him  to  her  mother,  who,  she  said,  had  talked 
a  long  time  to  the  doctor;  but  she  was  too  unwell  to  attend  to  what 
they  said.  Mrs.  Elmore  appeared  unwilling  to  tell  her  husband,  as 
she  said  he  would  consider  it  all  nonsense ;  but  upon  being  urged,  she 
told  him  Dr.  Pleaseall  had  inquired  minutely  into  Helen's  pursuits,  and 
said  she  needed  air  and  exercise  and  cheerful  society  more  than  med- 
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icine.  She  must  go,  he  said,  to  some  place  where  she  would  be 
obliged  to  go  into  company,  and  not  sit  and  brood  over  her  troubles, 
and  imagine  herself  in  a  decline.  He  recommended  Saratoga,  as  the 
waters  would  be  of  service  to  her  as  a  tonic.  Mr.  Elmore  uttered  a 
peevish  "  Pshaw  !  the  man's  a  fool !"  took  his  hat,  and  departed  with- 
out another  word.  When  he  returned  to  dinner,  he  told  his  wife  he 
had  written  to  a  friend  to  procure  rooms  for  him  at  Saratoga,  and  she 
could  get  ready  as  soon  she  liked.  Having  been  preparing  for  some 
time,  it  did  not  take  her  long,  and  she  was  quite  ready  when  Mr.  El- 
more told  her  he  had  received  an  answer  from  his  friend,  telling  him 
he  had  secured  rooms,  which  would  be  ready  for  them  by  the  first  of 
the  next  month,  as  the  present  occupants  would  then  leave  for  Niag- 
ara. On  the  morning  appointed  for  their  departure,  when  Mr.  Elmore 
came  down-stairs,  he  found  the  hall  filled  with  trunks  and  packages. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  baggage,  and  asked  his  wife  why 
she  took  so  much  clothing.  It  could  not  be  necessary  for  an  invalid, 
he  said,  who  would  not  be  able  to  go  out  much.  But  his  wife  thought 
otherwise.  Helen  would  soon  get  well,  she  said,  and  then  she  would 
want  to  dress  as  others  did,  and  she  could  get  nothing  there,  so  it  was 
best  to  be  prepared. 

At  length  they  started,  and  in  due  time  reached  their  destination 
without  accident.  They  took  possession  of  their  rooms,  which  were 
as  inconvenient  as  possible.  Mr.  Elmore  sighed  when  he  thought  of 
the  cool  and  airy  apartments  he  had  left  to  be  shut  up  in  what  he 
called  a  cabin,  just  because  it  was  the  fashion.  His  wife  and  daughter 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  and  made  no  complaints,  although  at  home 
they  were  constantly  finding  fault  writh  accommodations  which  were 
the  best  that  money  could  procure.  The  next  morning  was  spent  in 
unpacking  their  wardrobe,  and  in  trying  to  find  out  the  eligibles  of  the 
place.  There  were  several  distinguished  persons  at  the  hotel,  and  they 
determined  to  make  a  sensation. 

When  they  entered  the  dining  room,  they  found  it  already  filled 
with  a  gay  and  apparently  respectable  company,  among  whom  they 
were  surprised  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  with  their  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  who  were  making  their  bridal  tour  to  Niagara.  They  had 
stopped  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  Springs  to  give  the  bride  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  this  fashionable  resort  of  all  classes  of  society.  The 
appearance  of  this  party  attracted  much  attention,  as  the  bridegroom 
was  known  to  be  very  rich,  and  the  bride  was  beautiful. 

Helen  envied  her  cousin's  good  fortune,  but  made  up  her  mind  to 
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eclipse  it  before  the  season  was  over.  Among  the  permanent  guests 
was  a  very  fashionable-looking  young  man  with  a  superb  diamond  pin 
and  finger-ring,  and  a  magnificent  moustache,  who  appeared  quite 
struck  with  Helen's  looks,  and  followed  her  every  movement  with  his 
eyes  in  so  marked  a  manner,  as  to  occasion  her  father  to  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  make  particular  inquiries,  fearing  his  daughter  might  become 
acquainted  with  him.  He  was  apparently  satisfied,  as  he  took  no  steps 
to  hinder  an  introduction,  which  soon  took  place.  Mr.  Sinclair,  for 
that  was  his  name,  soon  became  the  constant  attendant  upon  Helen  in 
her  walks  and  rides.  He  drove  her  out  in  his  elegant  carriage,  which 
was  the  admiration  of  the  young  men  and  the  envy  of  the  young  ladies. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  Mr.  Sinclair  would  bear  off  the  belle  of 
the  season,  which  Helen  was  declared  to  be  after  the  departure  of  Mrs. 
Merton. 

The  consent  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmore  was  asked  and  obtained,  and 
it  was  settled  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  as  soon  as  they  re- 
turned to  the  city.  About  a  week  after  this  arrangement  was  made, 
Mr.  Sinclair  one  morning  requested  Helen  to  drive  out  with  him  to 
see  a  beautiful  place  which  he  said  he  had  discovered,  and  which  was 
not  much  visited  by  strangers  staying  at  the  hotel.  He  said  they 
should  be  gone  all  day,  and  begged  Mrs.  Elmore  not  to  be  uneasy,  as 
his  horses  were  very  gentle.  Mr.  Elmore  was  gone  on  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion, and  would  not  be  back  till  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  they  had  left  the  more  frequented  roads,  Mr.  Sinclair 
turned  to  Helen  with  a  very  serious  face,  and  told  her  he  was  about  to 
test  her  love  for  him  by  making  a  request  which  involved  his  future 
happiness  or  misery.  He  had,  he  said,  received  letters  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  Saratoga  immediately.  He  could  not  say 
for  what  length  of  time,  and  he  wished  her  to  consent  that  their 
marriage  take  place  at  once  and  secretly,  so  that  if  he  should  not  be 
able  to  return  as  soon  as  he  wished,  he  should  feel  that  no  one  could 
separate  them. 

Helen  made  many  objections  to  this  plan,  but  they  were  all  over- 
ruled ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  house  lie  had  told  her  they 
were  going  to,  she  found  that  every  preparation  had  been  made  be- 
forehand.  A  clergyman  was  in  waiting,  and  almost  before  she -was 
aware  of  it,  she  was  hurried  into  his  presence,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  she  was  saluted  as  Mrs. 
Sinclair.  After  partaking  of  a  collation  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them,  they  returned  to  the  carriage.    As  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
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Helen  burst  into  tears,  and  reproached  him  for  what  he  had  done.  He 
tried  to  soothe  her,  and  said  his  love  for  her  was  such  that  he  could 
not  have  left  her,  knowing  how  many  rivals  he  had,  without  securing 
her  hand,  and  he  feared  that  her  parents  might  try  to  influence  her  to 
accept  some  richer  or  more  noble  lover.  He  succeeded  in  soothing  her 
agitation,  and  when  they  reached  the  hotel  all  was  serene  again. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Elmore,  telling  her  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  expedite  arrange- 
ments for  the  wedding.  He  took  leave  of  Helen  in  private,  telling  her 
he  would  write  as  soon  as  he  could  tell  her  when  he  should  be  able  to 
return.  He  had  been  gone  but  a  few  hours  when  Mr.  Elmore  re- 
turned, and  with  a  troubled  countenance,  sought  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  remained  a  long  time  in  earnest  conversation ;  and  when  he  left  her, 
she  went  to  Helen's  room,  who  saw  that  her  mother  had  been  weep- 
ing, and  trembled  with  apprehension.  She  felt  like  a  culprit  in  con- 
stant fear  of  detection.    The  first  words  of  her  mother  were : 

"  Helen,  should  you  feel  very  bad  if  any  thing  should  occur  to  make 
it  necessary  to  break  off  your  marriage  ?  Are  you  very  much  attached 
to  Mr.  Sinclair  ?" 

Helen  turned  very  pale,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Your  father,"  she  continued,  "  has  heard  some  reports  which 
trouble  him  very  much." 
Helen  at  length  gasped  out : 

"  Mother!  what  do  you  mean  ?    In  mercy  tell  me  at  once  !" 

"  Yesterday  two  men  met  your  father,  and  questioned  him  about  the 
company  here.  They  said  they  were  in  search  of  a  man  who  had 
forged  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  the  city,  and  had 
obtained  a  large  sum  from  the  bank.  They  had  received  information 
that  he  was  here  and  about  to  be  married  to  a  very  wealthy  girl ;  and 
they  described  Mr.  Sinclair  so  accurately,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  is  him,  though  that  was  not  the  name  they  mentioned.  Your  father 
thinks  we  had  better  leave  this  place  at  once  before  it  is  known,  as  it 
will  be  very  unpleasant  for  us  to  hear  the  matter  discussed  by  eve  r\ 
one.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  left  before  your  father  returned,  or  I 
don't  know  what  would  have  been  the  consequence." 

Helen  appeared  not  to  have  heard  her  mother.  She  sat  as  if  turned 
to  stone  for  a  few  minutes  after  she  ceased  speaking,  and  then,  witli 
piercing  shriek,  cast  herself  on  the  floor,  where  she  lay  as  one  dead. 
Help  was  soon  obtained,  and  she  was  laid  on  the  bed,  and  every  effort 
made  to  restore  her  to  consciousness  ;  but  she  showed  no  sign  of  re- 
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turning  animation  until  a  physician  was  procured  and  a  vein  opened. 
She  then  opened  her  eyes,  looked  around,  and  murmured,  "  Too  late ! 
too  late !"  and  again  swooned. 

All  thoughts  of  leaving  were  now  abandoned,  as  she  could  not  be 
moved,  and  it  became  evident  that  a  long  and  severe  illness  would  be 
the  result  of  the  severe  blow  she  had  received.  It  seemed  strange 
to  her  parents  that  she  should  feel  so  deeply,  as  they  had  never  thought 
her  strongly  attached  to  Mr.  Sinclair. 

How  did  Mrs.  Elmore  now  wish  for  the  quiet  of  her  own  house  ! 
and  how  bitterly  did  she  regret  leaving  it  for  this  unfortunate  jaunt ! 
The  season  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  company  gradually 
departed,  so  that  quiet  for  the  invalid  and  fresh  air  could  once  more 
be  obtained,  and  Mrs.  Elmore  could  leave  her  daughter's  room  without 
meeting  curious  and  impertinent  people,  who  seemed  eager  to  mortify 
her  by  continual  assurances  of  their  sorrow  for  poor  Miss  Helen. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  his  name  was  never 
mentioned.  At  length,  after  hovering  for  six  weeks  between  life  and 
death,  Helen  began  to  recover ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  considered  safe, 
she  was  removed  to  the  city.  When  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
converse  on  the  subject,  she  told  her  parents  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  they  were  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  illness.  Mr.  El- 
more consulted  the  most  able  lawyers,  but  found  that  the  marriage 
was  perfectly  legal,  Helen  being  of  age  and  having  the  consent  of  her 
parents. 

The  winter  passed  slowly  away.  They  saw  no  company,  and  after 
a  while  the  whole  affair  was  forgotten  by  the  eager  seekers  after  nov- 
elty. Helen  received  two  or  three  letters  from  her  husband,  assuring 
her  of  his  undying  love,  and  begging  her  not  to  believe  him  guilty, 
lie  dared  not  yet  come  to  the  city  to  claim  her,  he  said,  as  circum- 
stances which  he  could  not  explain  prevented  his  obtaining  the  proofs 
of  hie  innocence  ;  but  he  hoped  at  no  distant  day  to  clear  his  charac- 
ter in  the  face  of  the  world.  He  did  not  ask  her  to  write  to  him,  as 
he  could  give  her  no  information  of  his  place  of  abode,  being  obliged 
to  change  it  often,  as  his  enemies,  he  said,  were  still  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Helen  did  not  inform  her  parents  she  had  received  these  letters,  as  she 
feared  they  would  be  displeased,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  her 
getting  any  more,  and  she  still  cherished  the  hope  of  her  husband's  in- 
nocence. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Elmore  arranged  his  business  for  an  absence 
of  a  few  months,  and,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  sailed  for  Europe, 
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as  well  for  the  establishing  of  Helen's  health  as  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  meeting  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  affair  at  the  Springs, 
though  they  hoped  and  believed  her  marriage  was  still  unknown,  as 
no  allusion  to  it  had  been  made  in  the  papers  which  gave  an  account 
of  her  illness,  attributing  it,  to  mortification  at  the  exposure  of  her 
lover.  Helen's  health  improved  rapidly.  They  traveled  over  every 
part  of  Europe,  spending  most  of  their  time  in  those  places  where  the 
climate  wTas  most  congenial  to  invalids.  At  length,  wearied  with 
travel,  they  settled  down  at  Paris  to  enjoy  its  gayeties,  and  to  give 
Helen  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  herself  in  the  French  language. 
They  had  been  in  the  city  about  a  week,  when  one  day,  as  they  were 
looking  at  some  pictures,  Helen  observed  a  gentleman  regarding  her 
with  such  a  fixed  gaze  that  it  made  her  feel  very  uncomfortable,  and 
she  turned  to  her  father  to  point  him  out ;  but  he  adroitly  mixed  with 
the  crowd  and  disappeared. 

When  she  retired  to  her  room,  she  could  not  sleep  for  thinking 
where  she  had  seen  this  person  before,  as  his  air  and  manner  were  im- 
pressed upon  her  memory,  though  she  had  seen  his  face  indistinctly. 
She  walked  to  the  window  to  gaze  upon  the  quiet  scene  below,  when 
she  saw  the  same  man  walking  before  the  hotel,  and  looking  up  to  the 
windows. 

She  was  about  to  retire,  wdien  she  thought  she  heard  him  repeat  her 
name.  Startled  at  this,  she  leaned  forward  to  observe  him  more 
closely,  when  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  she  recognized  her  husband ! 
He  drew  near  and  whispered  a  request  that  she  wTould  name  some 
place  where  they  could  have  some  private  conversation.  She  thought 
a  moment,  and  then  told  him  to  come  the  next  day,  and  she  would  be 
alone.  An  excursion  had  been  planned  by  her  parents,  and  she  de- 
termined to  plead  a  headache  and  remain  at  home.  They  wrould  be 
obliged  to  go,  as  they  had  invited  some  friends ;  and  they  would  feel 
less  reluctant  to  leave  her,  as  she  often  spent  hours  alone  in  her  room 
studying  her  French  lessons.  She  now  retired,  and  spent  a  sleepless 
night. 

She  looked  so  pale  the  next  morning  that  her  headache  was  easily 
believed,  and  her  mother  wished  to  remain  at  home  with  her ;  but  she 
would  not  permit  her  to  do  so,  as  it  would  disappoint  their  friends, 
and  she  could  do  very  well  without  her.  She  would  lie  down  a  while, 
and  when  they  returned  she  would  be  quite  well,  she  said.  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone,  she  took  a  book  and  seated  herself  at  the  window 
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to  watch  for  her  visitor.  He  soon  appeared,  and  was  shown  into  a 
private  parlor. 

When  the  agitation  caused  by  their  meeting  had  somewhat  subsided, 
he  protested  his  innocence  in  such  moving  terms,  and  described  the 
misery  he  had  endured  by  being  compelled  to  leave  her  so  abruptly, 
that  she  relented  and  agreed  to  receive  him  as  her  husband  if  she 
could  gain  the  consent  of  her  parents,  which  she  told  him  would  be 
impossible  unless  he  could  prove  his  innocence  publicly.  He  said 
there  were  reasons  why  he  could  not  do  this  yet,  which  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  explain.  He  entreated  her  to  leave  her  parents  and  go  with 
him  to  some  place  where  they  would  be  secure  from  all  pursuit  until 
the  Avhole  affair  should  be  forgotten.  He  described  the  mortifications 
she  would  endure  if  she  returned  with  her  parents  to  their  home.  He 
said  she  could  not  appear  in  society  as  Miss  Elmore,  and  as  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair, she  would  be  looked  upon  with  scorn  while  his  name  was  under 
a  cloud. 

He  at  length  prevailed  upon  her  to  promise  she  would  leave  her 
parents  when  they  were  about  to  return  ;  and  in  the  hurry  that  would 
then  prevail,  she  could  obtain  her  clothes  without  suspicion.  He  then 
left  her,  after  promising  not  to  try  to  see  her  again  until  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  their  final  arrangements.  The  time  passed  slowly,  and 
she  seemed  so  unhappy,  that  Mr.  Elmore  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
gayeties  of  Paris  and  return  to  their  home,  from  which  they  had  been 
so  long  absent. 

Helen  immediately  notified  her  husband,  who  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her,  and  they  made  all  their  preparations  for  leaving 
Paris  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  sailing  of  the  steamer. 
Helen  wrote  to  her  parents,  telling  them  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
meet  her  Old  friends  and  acquaintance  again.  She  begged  their  for- 
giveness for  leaving  them  in  this  manner,  as  she  said  she  knew  she 
could  never  obtain  their  consent  to  her  living  with  her  husband.  She 
promised  to  let  them  know  from  time  to  time  of  her  welfare,  and  bade 
them  farewell  ■ —  perhaps  forever !  Mr.  Sinclair  had  managed  so  well, 
that  they  left  the  hotel  without  suspicion  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elmore,  who  had  gone  to  make  some  parting  calls  upon  their 
friends. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  their  grief  and  indignation  when 
they  received  the  letter  of  their  heartless  and  ungrateful  daughter. 
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Mr.  Elmore  would  not  listen  to  his  wife's  proposal  of  delaying  their 
voyage  and  seeking  their  lost  child.  He  said  she  had  chosen  for  her- 
self, and  she  must  abide  the  result.  They  pursued  their  melancholy 
journey  to  Havre,  and  embarked  for  their  now  desolate  home.  Mrs. 
Elmore  determined  to  live  in  retirement  for  the  future,  and  never 
again  to  maneuver  for  a  trip  to  Saratoga.  J.  D. 

Our  national  passion  for  wealth  and  title  has  led  so  many  of  our 
short-sighted  countrywomen  into  such  ludicrous  and  humiliating  posi- 
tions, in  their  zeal  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  beloved  children, 
by  an  alliance  with  imaginary  nobility  in  the  shape  of  some  gentle- 
man's valet,  or  a  traveling  thief,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  subject 
of  adoration,  native  vulgarity,  if  set  in  a  gilded  frame,  so  completely 
usurps  the  place  of  talent  and  manly  deportment  in  the  estimation  of 
so  many  of  our  unfortunate  mothers,  that  we  hope  this  story  will  find 
some  who  have  daughters  to  marry  who  will  remember  it.  It  is  in- 
deed a  sad  reflection  that,  in  this  country,  the  highest  moral  worth,  in 
our  own  sex,  must  generally  succumb  to  patent-leather  boots,  seal- 
rings,  diamond  brooches,  and  gold  chains,  even  though  accompanied 
with  cigars  and  pig-tail.  The  events  related  are  not  entirely  fictitious 
— as  some  of  the  older  visitors  of  Saratoga  can  testify ;  they  will, 
we  fear,  answer  for  many  others  yet  to  come.  We  hope  it  may  save 
some  badly  educated  girl  from  a  similar  fate. 


Art.  XLI. — The  great  Prize- Fight  and  Pugilism  ;  its  Literature  half 
a  century  ago  /  Past  and  present  estimates  /  Revival  of Pugilism  ; 
Old  way  of  disposing  of  objections  to  it  ;  Arguments  used  in  its  de- 
fense ;  Health  and  strength  achievable  without  it ;  Ordinary  brutal- 
ity of Pugilists  ;  The  fight  between  Heenan  and  Morrlssey ;  Gladia- 
torial Habits  ;  Self  defense  ;  What  Pugilism  results  in  ;  Its  "un- 
redeemed Savagery" ;  Why  pursued  as  a  profession  /  A  prize-fighter 
from  different  points  of  view  ;  Two  pictures. 

How  many  of  our  readers,  belonging  to  the  present  rather  than  the 
past  generation,  know  what,  fifty  years  ago,  in  England,  was  implied 
by  the  words  "Life"  and  the  "Fanry"  f  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  peculiar  and  deservedly  defunct  literature  ?  to  whom  the  name 
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of  Pierce  Egan,  its  facile  princeps,  is  redolent  of  celebrity  and  popu- 
lar association  ?  An  extraordinary  literature,  surely,  not  a  clever,  nor 
a  wholesome,  nor  a  savory  one  by  any  means ;  we  may  yet  look  into  it 
with  wonder,  alloyed  by  disgust.  Its  heroes,  evidently  portrayed 
as  types  of  elegance,  fashion,  and  spirit,  pass  their  time  in  knocking 
down  watchmen,  visiting  night-houses,  getting  drunk,  talking  odious 
and  incomprehensible  slang,  mixing  familiarly  with  publicans,  pugilists, 
and  prostitutes — in  short,  in  unmitigated  rowdyism  of  the  time  of 
George  the  Fourth.  A  literature  at  once  dreary  and  debasing,  rising 
from  which  one  feels  the  want  of  a  cold  bath  and  fresh  air,  and  a 
profound  thankfulness  that  the  times  which  produced  it  have  passed 
by,  never  to  return. 

Stop,  though  !  Are  we  not  felicitating  ourselves  too  soon  ?  With- 
out anticipating  a  wholesale  revival  of  that  "Corinthian"  era,  it  can 
not  be  disputed  that  one  of  its  most  prominent  features  is  rampant 
enough.    We  mean  pugilism. 

Scarcely"  a  newspaper  but  contains  items  about  an  event,  which 
by  the  time  these  lines  meet  the  reader's  eye,  will  have  received  the 
additional  emblazonment  of  consummated  notoriety — the  fight  for  the 
so-called  International  Championship.  "Sporting"  editors  and  cor- 
respondents crossed  the  Atlantic  to  chronicle,  artists  to  illustrate  its 
minutest  particulars.  The  training  of  the  men,  their  conditions,  ante- 
cedents, the  money  staked  upon  the  contest,  indeed  all  conceivable 
details  have  been  duly  descanted  upon  and  glorified,  to  an  extent  pip- 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  prize  ring.  And  this  not  only  in  its  own 
peculiar  organs,  or  "  sensation"  pictorials,  but  in  daily  papers  of  the 
highest  pretensions.  One  English  critical  journal,  the  London  Satur- 
day Review,  has  commended  and  championed  pugilism.  Almost  uni- 
versally on  this  side  of  the  water,  its  claims,  if  not  tacitly  admitted, 
have  been  treated  with  an  amount  of  respect  and  consideration  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  former  convictions  of  all  decent  members  of  the 
community  on  the  subject.  What  those  convictions  were,  every  body 
knows ;  namely,  that  the  thing  was  brutal,  bestial,  and  savage,  inher- 
ently mischievous  and  degrading.  It  is  virtually  assumed  that  these 
impressions  are  erroneous,  that  we  have  gone  too  fur  in  objection  and 
condemnation,  that  professional  bruising  and  battering  may  be  desir- 
able and  praiseworthy  after  all.  Before  conceding  this,  before  morally 
falling  into  the  position  of  Dickens'  "Rob  the  Grinder,"  and  staring  in 
wonderstruck  admiration  at  the  Game  Chickens  of  the  day  and  hour, 
ar,  at  professors  of  an  ennobling  and  admirable  science,  suppose  we 
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argue  the  matter  a  little  ?  We,  personally,  are  on  the  fogy  side  of 
the  question. 

The  time  was  when  any  anticipator  of  our  sentiments  was  considered 
satisfactorily  refuted,  put  to  shame  and  forever  disposed  of  by  being 
called  a  coward,  an  ass,  a~  nincompoop,  an  effeminate  person.  That 
was  the  way  Kit  North,  and  Maginn,  and  Blackwood 's  grand  old  Tory 
coips  of  literary  roughs  settled  the  matter,  just  as  they  finished  off 
Leigh  Hunt's  claims  to  the  title  of  poet  with  "  D — n  the  cockney !" 
But  such  logic  is  hardly  admissible  nowadays.  "  As  to  effeminacy," 
(we  quote  the  delightful  and  truly  humane  author  above  mentioned,) 
"  it  is  cruelty  that  is  effeminate  ;  it  is  selfishness  that  is  effeminate. 
Any  thing  is  effeminate  which  would  get  up  an  excitement  at  the  un- 
due expense  of  another."  Which  applies  in  the  extremest  degree  to 
the  subject  in  hand. 

What  are  the  arguments  urged  in  behalf  of  pugilism  by  its  advo- 
cates and  admirers  ? 

That  it  develops  muscular  strength  and  contributes  to  health,  gen- 
erally. That  it  provides  for  the  settling  of  quarrels  in  a  fair,  manly 
way,  dispensing  with  the  employment  of  other  weapons  than  those- 
supplied  by  nature.  That  as  its  practisers,  to  achieve  the  preeminence 
accorded  by  victory,  must,  during  training,  adhere  to  a  scrupulous 
and  severe  routine  of  exercise,  temperance  and  chastity,  that  pugil- 
ism, thereby,  encourages  those  virtues.  That  it  qualifies  every  man 
to  act  as  his  own  policeman.    About  all,  we  think,  that  can  be  stated.. 

Now  bodily  strength  and  health  are  desirable  things  and  worthy  of 
honest  admiration,  of  which  they  obtain  their  share,  and  perhaps  more, 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  preachers  of  muscular  Christianity  in  our 
pulpits,  novelists  who  favor  us  with  an  apotheosis  of  thews  and  sinews 
minus  the  Christianity  and  plus  lust,  pride,  cruelty  and  hard-hearted- 
ness,  as  in  Guy  Jjivingstone  and  Sword  and  Gown.  Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano  is  a  sound  dogma,  and  not  a  reader  of  the  Scalpel  but 
must  admit  that  it  has  sedulously  and  persistently  inculcated  the  same. 
But  now  for  our  objection. 

Men  may  educate  themselves  into  physical  perfection  independent 
of  the  prize-ring.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  Healthy  out-of-door 
sports,  as  cricket,  base-ball,  not  to  mention,  riding,  hunting,  rowing, 
running,  leaping,  etc. — some  of  them  hardly  available  to  city  dwellers, 
will  subserve  every  desirable  purpose.  Boxing,  too,  decidedly  a  good 
thing,  does  in  no  wise  involve  the  brutality  of  professional  pugilism. 
English  ofticers,  (the  household  cavalry  "  swells  "  frequently  depicted 
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by  Leech  in  Punch,)  as  healthy  and  fine-looking  fellows  as  any  in  the 
world,  learn  it,  as  their  animal  impulses  find  a  vent  in  the  pursuits 
above  mentioned.  We  have  looked  through  our  West-Point  course 
of  study  and  found  nothing  more  muscular  than  "  sword  exercise," 
which  is  a  pity.  As  well  assert,  that  to  become  a  proficient  in  the  lat- 
ter, we  must  occasionally  pass  a  weapon  through  the  bodies  or  limbs 
of  certain  of  our  fellow-creatures,  as  declare  that  boxmg — the  art  of 
self-defense — can  not  be  acquired  without  the  mashing  and  maiming 
of  the  human  anatomy.  This,  too,  virtually  covers  the  second  item  of 
defense,  though  we  have  more  to  say  about  it. 

Do  these  fistic  gladiators  adhere  to  their  professional  code,  the  ac- 
cepted laws  of  the  prize  ring,  in  their  daily  lives  ?  If  so,  something 
may  be  said  for  it ;  if  the  Grantley  Berkeleys  are  right  in  asserting 
that  pugilism  prevents  the  use  of  the  knife  or  pistol.  But  it  is  noto- 
riously true  that  their  numerous  unprofessional  encounters  exhibit  a 
ferocity  so  appalling,  a  brutality  so  unscrupulous  in  its  choice  of  means, 
that  it  might  well  sicken  a  savage.  They  bite  off  noses,  gouge  out 
eyes,  tear  off  ears,  jump  on  ribs,  kick  faces  into  shapeless  horror  with 
heavy  nailed  boots,  perpetrate  every  physical  atrocity  conceivable 
And  they  habitually  carry  murderous  weapons.  In  the  fight  between 
Morrissey  and  Heenan,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  former  was 
succumbing  beneath  the  tremendous  blows  of  his  adversary,  pistols 
were  drawn  in  his  behalf  by  his  friends  and  backers.  Not  a  man 
present  on  the  occasion  doubts  that  they  would  have  been  as  freely 
used  ;  had  the  victory  fallen  to  Heenan  it  would  have  cost  him  his  life. 
His  trainer,  Jones,  the  English  pugilist,  was  disgusted  and  horrified 
at  the  behavior  of  his  cis-Atlantic  compeers,  in  respect  to  which  it 
may  be  conceded  that  the  British  I*.  R.  does  exert  some  restraining 
influence  upon  the  inherent  brutality  of  its  professional  votaries,  and 
also,  that  in  cowardice  and  ferocity  the  American  ruffian  is  unequalled. 
And  he  is  the  direct  production  of  pugilism ;  to  him  it  offers  the  only 
career  worth  embracing ;  its  heroes  and  champions  are  in  Ids  sight  the 
most  admirable,  the  most  enviable  of  men.  The  one  small  grain  of 
truth  contained  in  the  second  argument  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  gross  result  of  barbarity  centering  in  the  prize-ring,  by  which  we 
arc  justified  in  condemning  it.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits ;  by 
t  heir  works  ye  shall  know  them.  Which  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  next  plea  in  order. 

Inevitably  of  low  origin,  ignorant,  excelling  in  nothing  but  animal 
development,  with  no  intellectual  resources,  these  men  have  all  the 
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vices  of  their  belongings  and  habitually  practice  the  same,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  self-indulgence,  excepting  when  abstinence  becomes  com- 
pulsory to  fit  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  trade.  It  is  known  that 
Heenan  was  defeated  in  his  fight  with  Morrissey  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  disease  in  his  system,  which  severe  training  had  caused  to  re- 
appear. Even  the  inducements  of  gain  and  glory  are  sometimes  in- 
sufficient to  restrain  the  normal  brute  instinct.  Sayers,  by  engaging 
in  drunken  promiscuous  brawling,  has  risked  his  success  in  an  important 
prize-combat.  If  the  pugilist  were  in  daily  life,  orderly,  chaste  and  tem- 
perate, this  portion  of  the  argument  in  his  defense  might  be  tenable, 
but  he  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  all  this,  that  the  words  involuntarily 
excite  a  smile  of  derision  when  used  in  connection  with  him. 

Last,  the  every-man-his-own-policeman  item,  which  has  been  partly 
answered  in  our  remarks  on  boxing.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should  know 
how  to  defend  himself !  but  is  our  civilization  so  little  advanced  above 
savage  life  that  we  expect  to  have  to  do  this  ?  Might  not  an  educated 
Christian  gentleman  as  appropriately  become  his  own  sheriff's  officer 
or  jailer,  as  undertake  to  execute  personal  chastisement — except  in 
extreme  cases — upon  any  blackguard  who  needs  it  ?  The  law  pro- 
vides for  such  emergencies  or  should  do  so.  Besides,  your  blackguard, 
as  aforesaid,  doesn't  recognize  fair  play,  and  carries  a  knife  or  pistol ; 
and  if  the  gentleman  be  not  content  to  risk  being  murdered  by  meet- 
ing him  at  a  disadvantage  he  must  arm  himself  likewise  ?  So  that 
the  question  resolves  itself  from  pugilism  into  that  which  pugilism  is 
falsely  said  to  abolish.  In  truth,  when  closely  scrutinized,  most  of  the 
arguments  in  its  favor  have  this  tendency,  being  sophistries  or  appeals 
to  a  spurious  estimate  of  what  is  manly  and  courageous.  Tested  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  real  Prize  Fight,  not  all  the  brute  instinct  latent  within  the 
best  of  us  can  withhold  us  from  being  sickened,  shocked  and  revolted. 

For  what  does  pugilism  result  in  ?  What  is  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  weeks  of  careful  preparation  to  which  two  human  animals  are  sub- 
jected ;  the  temperance,  the  chastity,  the  exercise,  the  adherence  to 
such  strict  and  severe  rules  that  oftentimes  the  actual  contest  is  hailed 
as  a  release  from  them?  What  is  effected  by  it?  what  proved? 
where  is  the  gain  ? 

Nothing  but  a  bestial  triumph  ;  nothing  but  the  winning  and  losing 
of  bets.  The  men,  after  developing  their  God-given  strength  to  the 
utmost,  are  using  it  to  almost  as  wanton  and  wicked  purpose  as  it 
can  well  be  put.  Set  to  fight  like  dogs  and  rats,  though  without  the 
excuse  of  bestial  instinct,  they  temporarily  lower  themselves  below 
the  brute  level  from  mercenary  motives.    They  are  male  prostitutes 
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who  sell  their  muscle  as  their  more  miserable  but  less  degraded  sisters 
do  their  bodies  ;  living  counters  with  which  ferocious  gamblers  play  a 
game  equally  bloody  and  venal.  The  whole  thing  is,  as  it  has  been 
well  called,  "  unredeemed  savagery,  the  negation  of  humanity." 
There  is  really  less  excuse  for  it  than  for  the  great  Social  Evil  which 
walks  our  streets  nocturnally,  for  that  is  commonly  the  offspring  of 
want  and  ignorance,  while  admitting  the  latter's  relationship  to  pugil- 
ism, we  discover  its  paternity  in  avarice  and  brutality. 

The  least  brutal  of  the  men  know  and  deplore  their  degradation. 
"  It's  a  bad  trade,"  Sayers  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  but  I  can't  quit 
it  just  yet."  Of  course.  The  pugilist  has  relatives,  perhaps  a  family 
to  support,  and-  he  is  conscious  that  one  great  triumphant  success, 
securing  to  his  backers  thousands  of  pounds,  will  place  him  in  a  posi- 
tion of  comparative  wealth :  the  landlord  of  a  sporting  public  house, 
he  will  be  honored  as  a  pugilistic  veteran,  having  the  option  of  drink- 
ing himself  to  death  at  pleasure.  Heenan,  too,  knows  what  victory 
implies  ;  money,  notoriety,  political  influence — for  that  and  pugilism  go 
hand  in  hand  in  his  and  our  admirably-governed  country.  He  may 
live  to  be  Marshal  of  New-York  City  !  No  wonder  then,  that  the  two 
men  will  mash  and  maul  and  bruise  and  bang  and  batter  each  other 
to  the  best  and  worst  of  their  brutal  abilities. 

Reader !  you  have  probably  never  seen  a  prize  fight ;  if  the  contrary, 
you  will  hardly  desire  to  witness  another.  Let  us  epitomize  the  as- 
pect of  pugilism  in  its  final  triumph,  first  introducing  by  way  of  con- 
trast certain  rhymes  written  by  one  of  its  old  time  admirers,  in  Blach- 
tcood,  thirty  years  ago.  They  describe  the  gladiator's  appearance  in 
the  perfection  of  physical  animalism,  and  doubtless  represent  the  feel- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  time.  We  shall  have  our  say  as  to  how  he  looked 
afterwards. 


"  Oh  !  it  is  Life,  to  see  a  proud 
And  dauntless  man  step,  full  of  hopes, 
Up  to  the  P.  C.  stakes  and  ropes, 
Throw  in  his  hat,  and  with  a  spring, 
Get  gallantly  within  the  ring  ; 
Eye  the  wide  crowd  and  walk  awhile, 
Taking  all  cheerings  with  a  smile  ; 
To  see  him  strip — his  well-trained  form, 
White,  glowing,  muscular,  and  warm, 
All  beautiful  in  conscious  power, 
Relaxed  and  quiet  till  the  hour ; 
His  glossy  and  transparent  frame, 

In  radiant  plight  to  strive  for  famo  ! 
To  look  upon  the  clean  shaped  limb, 


In  silk  and  flannel  clothed  trim  ; 
While  round  the  waist  the  'kerchief  tied, 
Makes  the  flesh  glow  in  richer  pride. 
'Tis  more  than  Life  to  watch  him  hold 
His  hand  forth,  tremulous  yet  hold, 
Over  his  second's,  and  to  clasp 
His  rival's  in  a  quiet  grasp  ; 
To  watch  the  noble  attitude 
He  takes — the  crowd  in  breathless  mood : 
And  then  to  see  with  adamant  start, 
The  muscles  set,  and  the  great  heart 
Hurl  a  courageous,  splendid  light 
Into  the  eye— and  then— the  Fight  !" 
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Now  suppose  the  event  so  rapturously  capitalized,  over,  what  shall 
we  see  ? 

A  man  utterly  incapable  of  standing  up,  supported  in  the  arms  of 
his  seconds,  his  body  horribly  tremulous,  his  face  one  bloody  mash — 
beaten  as  with  a  ponderous  hammer  out  of  all  semblance  to  a  human 
countenance — nose  and  ribs  broken,  teeth  missing,  one  eye  knocked 
out,  the  other  invisible — a  pulpy,  bloody,  swollen,  contused  mass  of 
bruised,  torn,  cut,  lacerated,  maimed,  mangled,  pounded,  outraged 
humanity.  His  second,  almost  as  gory  as  he,  for  it  is  his  busi?iess  to 
suck  his  wounds,  spitting  out  the  blood,  hails  this  wretch  all  unconsci- 
ous of  his  victory  as  the  conqueror  in  a  Great  Prize  Fight !  His  fel- 
low brute  is  meanwhile  borne  from  the  ground  insensible ! 

This,  reader,  is  Pugilism.    Shall  we  return  to  it  ? 


Art.  XLn. — Letter  from  Berlin  ;  Gymnastic  Institution;  Rational 
Gymnastics;  Graife;  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital ;  Beauty  of  Berlin 
Children. 

Dear  Doctor  :  The  Gymnasia  here  have  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  visit  to  two  of  the  principal  ones ; 
the  Royal  Central  in  particular,  which  is  destined  for  the  education 
of  teachers,  and  officers  in  the  army.  The  gentlemanly  director — 
the  learned  Professor  Posenstern — was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  he  agreed  with  me  in  my  views ;  he  conversed 
very  freely,  and  for  a  long  time,  with  me.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  my  theory  of  expression,  and  he  said  he  agreed  perfectly 
with  me  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  is  opposed  altogether  to  the  old  system, 
and,  in  particular,  to  what  he  called  "  monkey  gymnastics,"  as  well  as 
the  operations  of  solitary  gymnastics,  which  tend  to  depress  the  intel- 
lectual energies,  stultify  the  face,  and  destroy  expression  and  grace- 
fulness. He  said  the  Greek  system,  where  prizes  were  distributed  for 
rational  and  healthful  games,  was  the  true  one,  and  until  we  again 
establish  for  the  Gymnast,  modern  Olympian  games,  we  shall  cease 
to  have  beauty ;  but  stolidity  and  deformity  as  the  result  of  forced 
exercise.  You  have  advocated  essentially  this  theory  in  several  of 
your  past  numbers,  and  I  give  you  my  views  in  this  letter,  because 
you  requested  them  when  I  left  you ;  use  them  or  not  as  you  find 
expedient. 
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Expression  from  within  vs.  from  without. 


A  form,  growing  from  the  vital  principle  of  development,  and  which 
terminates  where  the  opposing  forces  are  naturally  balanced  in  that 
uncertainty  of  outline  which  is  the  natural  secret  of  beauty,  differs 
much  from  forms  or  functions  developed  by  gymnastics,  or  from  with- 
out. It  is  true  that  to  most  people  they  have  often  the  same  appear- 
ance of  vacuity. 

Features  or  forms  developed  from  without,  refuse  at  once  obedience 
to  first  impulses  from  within,  and  produce  a  strange  discord  when 
first  set  in  motion,  or  they  do  not  commence  to  act  or  record  until 
the  emotion  of  the  mind  has  passed  away,  and  the  lips  dwell  upon 
another  subject,  because  the  balance  is  destroyed,  and /bra?  is  required 
to  set  the  telegraph  in  motion.  This  discord  is  the  prominent  cause 
of  the  failure  of  soul  intercourse,  because  most  people  are  such 
hypocrites  that  they  employ  gymnastics,  and  develop  their  expression 
from  externals,  by  a  secondary  act  of  the  will,  in  trying  to  imitate 
what  they  do  not  feel.  The  difference  in  the  system  of  boxing,  dis- 
gusting as  are  its  details,  has  in  it  the  germ  of  rational  gymnastics, 
and  however  people  of  cultivated  tastes  may  affect  to  despise  the  phy- 
sical forces,  there  is  something  in  bodily  perfection  which  compels  the 
homage  of  the  refined  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant.  Mankind  have 
envied,  and  always  will  appreciate  physical  prowess:  don't  misun- 
derstand me — I  am  no  advocate  for  pugilism  ;  but  if  we  are  to  have 
gymnastics,  they  must  be  founded  on  contests  in  which  physical 
prowess  is  exercised,  rather  by  one  man  against  another,  than  against 
any  number  of  inanimate  poles,  ropes,  dumb-bells,  and  all  such  non- 
sense ;  it  becomes  too  dead  a  business,  and  by  so  much  monkeying  on 
wooden  blocks,  man  is  too  apt  to  acquire  that  vacant  expression  of 
the  face,  which  is  the  result  of  the  total  transfer  of  the  vital  energy 
from  the  brain  as  an  organ  of  thought,  to  mere  imitation  of  certain 
muscular  actions.* 

It  is  this  which  distinguishes  a  good  and  bad  actor  :  a  man  who 
has  not  expression  from  within,  fails  not  only  to  appreciate  his  model, 
but  to  mould  his  imitations,  successfully.  Persons  who  study  the  dif- 
ference in  the  physiognomy  between  Burton  and  Forrest,  and  Kean 
and  Kemble,  will  perceive  at  once  what  I  mean.  The  great  secret  of 
good  acting  lies  here.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  exosmosis  and 
endosmosis  of  development ;  between  genius  and  imitation. 

*  Look  at  the  faces  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  at  Voltaire  and  Shakspeare,  and  then  at  any  number 
of  Kymnasts  f,r  pugilists,  and  you  will  understand  me.  When  the  source  la  insufficient  to  supply  the 
demand,  it  prevents  the  physlcul  development. 
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At  the  celebrated  establishment  for  Heil-gymnastics,  or  for  the  cure 
of  deformities  by  gymnastics,  I  was  much  interested.  Dr.  Eulenberg, 
to  whom  it  belongs,  was  very  kind.  He  exhibited  his  patients  and 
apparatus  ;  he  has  had  great  success;  he  is  a  pupil  of  Ling,  but,  by 
his  knowledge  of  physiology,  has  carried  the  theory  and  practice 
much  further ;  he  is  very  thorough.  These  institutions  can  do  great 
good,  but  they  require  an  amount  of  patience  ahnost  superhuman ;  or 
they  can  do  much  mischief;  as  soon  as  they  become  large,  assistants 
must  be  had  who  do  not  always  possess  the  patience  and  knowledge 
necessary.  The  Doctor  is  very  kind,  and  possesses  an  unlimited  stock 
of  patience  ;  therefore  he  succeeds. 

I  have  visited  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  as  I  know  your  interest 
in  every  thing  that  relates  to  that  department  of  surgery,  I  very  much 
wished  you  here.  Graefe  looks  something  like  you.  You  would  be 
surprised  at  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  here ;  every  one  loves  him, 
and  although  his  reputation  is  great,  he  is  still  very  young.  His  Eye 
Hospital  is  a  very  large  and  splendid  establishment  in  Karles  Strasse, 
Berlin. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  splendor  in  the  buildings  of  the  city, 
and  the  people  are  refined  ;  and,  although  rather  exclusive  and  con- 
ventional, yet  very  pleasant.  Children  are  often  seen  in  the  streets 
as  beautiful  as  angels,  and  some  of  their  little  faces  have  really  a 
celestial  bloom  and  loveliness  which  belongs  rather  to  heaven  than 
earth — a  sweet,  soft,  and  downy  loveliness  like  that  of  a  young  bird. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  with  puberty  they  lose  their  beauty ;  the  life 
philosophy  here,  is  too  much  modeled  on  that  of  Paris,  and  sensuality 
destroys,  in  a  few  months,  what  Xature  has  been  for  years  construct- 
ing. The  dissolution  of  youth  and  loveliness  is  very  rapid,  and  pain- 
ful to  contemplate. 

The  new  palace  for  the  young  Prince  of  Prussia  and  his  youthful 
English  bride  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  tasteful  buildings  in  the  city,  of  a  refined  Grecian 
architecture,  of  cream-colored  stone,  and  the  decorations  in  the  inte- 
rior are  to  be  as  sumptuous  as  wealth  can  make  them.  It  is  a  singular 
thing  that  I  am  as  much  disappointed  with  the  efforts  of  modem 
sculptors  in  Europe,  as  I  am  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  antique. 
I  believe  it  depends  much  on  the  sculptor,  who,  to  emulate  common 
humanity,  makes  his  creations  without  soul  in  the  face  adequate  to 
express  the  action  of  the  figures  ;  they  are  Promethean  without  the 
heavenly  fire.  J.  M. 
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Art.  XLIII. — The  Injection  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  into  the  lungs; 
again. 

When  commenting  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitney,  in  a  past  num- 
ber, and  imputing  it  to  Dr.  Green's  treatment,  by  the  injection  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  we  heard  of  some  very  condemnatory  remarks  from  a  cer- 
tain quarter,  at  that  time  warmly  engaged  in  his  defense.  This  amused 
us  considerably,  for  we  imagined  the  wind  would  change  in  that  quarter 
when  the  French  Academy  should  take  the  matter  up.  We  took  the 
liberty  of  anticipating  their  decision,  because  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed, in  a  very  humble  way,  to  study  the  diseases  and  functions 
of  the  lungs,  having  a  pair  of  them  ourselves,  in  tolerable  condition, 
and  an  indifferent  sort  of  a  brain,  with  which  we  take  note  of  any  ex- 
travagancies, especially  such  as  occur  in  our  profession.  Our  readers 
are  aware  of  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Catheterization  of 
the  Bronchi,"  as  invented  by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  this  city,  and  we 
propose  to  give  them  a  new  wrinkle  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Green  has  lately  published  a  tract  on  "  The  Difficulties  and 
Advantages  of  Catheterism  of  the  Air-Passages  in  Diseases  of  the 
Chest."  This  is  made  the  subject  of  a  review  by  Dr.  Reese,  and  we 
judge  from  it,  that  the  wind  is  now  about  to  set  permanently  the 
other  way.  Dr.  Reese's  article  is  both  logical  and  able,  and  we  wish 
we  had  room  for  the  whole  of  it.  If  our  citizens  do  not  learn  to  use 
their  own  brains,  and  will  persist  in  viewing  their  bronchial  tubes  as 
they  do  Croton  water-pipes,  to  be  scraped  and  cauterized  into  order, 
they  must  take  the  consequences.  We  give  a  few  extracts  from  Dr. 
Green's  tract,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  French  Academy. 

"Notwithstanding  this  operation  is  being  daily  performed  at  the 
present  time,  yet  it  is  not  always  accomplished  with  certainty  and 
facility.  Nature  has  so  guarded  the  opening  into  the  air-passages 
that  catheterism  of  the  bronchi  is  an  operation  that  will  be  found  diffi- 
cult often  to  accomplish.  In  many  cases,  I  am  confident,  the  tube 
patties  over  the  glottic  aperture,  and  enters  the  oesophagus,  even  when 
the  operator  feels  quite  certain  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
larynx.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  found  myself  deceived,  not  unfre- 
quently,  especially  in  the  first  years  of  my  experience  in  this  mode  of 
treatment.  At  first  I  believed  the  instrument  to  have  taken  the  right 
course,  but  afterwards  ascertained,  in  many  instances,  that  it  had 
entered  the  oesophagus." 
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We  have  repeatedly  seen  Dr.  Green  perform  this  manipulation  when 
we  knew  by  the  absence  of  all  distress,  it  could  not  possibly  have  en- 
tered the  trachea. 

Dr.  Reese  says :  "  I  now  refer  to  the  description  given  on  page  5 
of  the  symptoms  in  one  of  Dr.  Green's  own  cases,  and  any  patholo- 
gist can  judge  whether  its  -repetition  would  have  been  safe  or  justi- 
fiable : 

"'A  spasm  of  the  glottis  immediately  succeeded  its  introduction, 
and  instead  of  withdrawing  it  at  once,  as  should  have  been  done,  I 
proceeded  to  finish  the  operation,  and  injected  a  drachm  of  the  solu- 
tion (15  grains  to  the  ounce)  into  the  bronchi.  By  the  time  the  opera- 
tion was  completed,  the  whole  chest  seemed  thrown  into  a  violent 
spasmodic  action  ;  a  convulsive  cough,  with  dyspnoea,  followed,  which 
continued  during  several  hours,  but  was  finally  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  use  of  chloroform,  and  the  administration  of  anodynes.  The 
cough  and  dyspnoea,  however,  with  increased  expectoration,  and 
pleuritic  pains,  continued  for  several  days  ;  and,  although  the  patient 
became  in  the  course  of  a  week  quite  comfortable  again,  under  gen- 
eral treatment,  yet  she  never  entirely  recovered  the  favorable  state 
she  was  in  before  the  occurrence  of  the  spasm.  As  the  patient  and 
friends  were  greatly  opposed  to  any  further  topical  treatment,  it  was 
never  afterwards  employed.  The  pulmonary  symptoms  increased,  the 
disease  progressed,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  and  the  patient  died  on  the 
10th  of  October,  about  two  months  after  the  last  employment  of  the 
tube." 

But  read  Dr.  Bennett's  report  on  page  7,  and  what  shall  we  say  of 
"  certainty  and  facility  "  here  ?  Dr.  Trousseau's  fatal  case  is  recorded 
in  the  same  connection,  pages  7  and  8,  although  he  ingeniously  ex- 
plains it,  and  Dr.  Green  gives  still  another,  and  very  plausible  theory, 
but  the  patient  was  dead. 

u  He  writes :  4  A  gentleman,  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  with  cavi- 
ties in  both  lungs,  and  tubercles  very  generally  distributed  among 
them,  after  long  treatment  with  the  probang,  allowed  me  to  inject 
the  bronchi.  I  did  so,  and  he  was  immediately  seized  with  the  most 
violent  dyspnoea.  I  thought  he  would  have  died  in  my  study.  It 
continued  several  days,  and  then  gradually  declined.  After  five  weeks' 
confinement  to  bed,  he  was  restored  to  the  same  condition  he  was  in 
formerly.  This  was  six  months  ago.  My  opinion  is,  that  he  made  a 
too  violent  effort  to  hold  his  breath  and  retain  the  catheter,  and  either 
ruptured  an  emphysematous  portion  of  the  lung,  or  caused  a  small 
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abscess  to  break,  as  the  operation  was  followed  by  abundant  purulent 

expectoration.'  " 

[The  following  is  appended  as  corroborating  our  views,  exhibiting 
as  it  does  the  results  of  the  latest  experience  of  Trousseau,  Yelpeau, 
Malgaigne,  Bouchut,  and  other  Parisian  authorities.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  discussion  before  the  Academy. — Ed.] 

M.  Velpeau. — I  would  willingly  offer  an  amendment,  that  should 
make  the  first  resolution  read  as  follows :  "  We  think  that,  as  it  has 
been  employed  up  to  the  present  time,  the  introduction  of  a  tube  into 
the  larynx  is  neither  sufficiently  efficacious,  nor  sufficiently  free  from 
danger,  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  Academy  /" 


Ax  Address  to  the  Graduates  of  1860  op  the  TJjoyeesitt  Medi- 
cal College  op  Xew-York,  by  Valextixe  Mott,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

The  only  paragraph  we  find  worthy  of  especial  notice  in  this  pro- 
duction will  show  to  young  physicians  the  usual  understanding  of  the 
value  of  their  attainments  by  their  seniors,  and  to  the  public  the  true 
meaning  of  "  a  Consultation."  We  have  endeavored  to  impress  this 
upon  them  in  several  short  articles,  but  Dr.  Mott  has  done  it  far  more 
effectually ;  his  age,  and  experience  in  such  matters,  make  any  thing 
from  his  pen  very  significant.  AVe  have  italicized  a  certain  portion  of 
it  to  show  Dr.  Mott's  reverence  for  the  Hippocratic  oath  : 

"  In  consultation  with  senior  members  of  the  profession,  you  must 
remember,  that  though  these  gentlemen  may  of  some  things  know 
less  than  you — though  they  may  be,  in  fact  behind  the  times — old 
fogies  ;  and  even  though  in  the  particular  case  under  consideration, 
they  may  be  manifestly  below  your  own  grade  of  medical  acquirement, 
yet  public  opinion  will  compel  you  to  defer  to  them ;  and  you  must 
do  it  gracefully,  rather  as  a  matter  of  choice  than  necessity — for  the 
decrees  of  public  opinion,  gentlemen,  whether  right  or  wrong,  arc  in- 
exorable in  such  affairs  as  these.  Remember,  it  is  the  courser  of 
highest  mettle  and  purest  blood  that  chafes  least  on  the  curb,  and 
yields  most  willingly  to  the  rein. 

u  By  the  Hippocratic  oath,  which  is  the  basis  of  medical  ethics,  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  you  and  your  fellow-practitioners  are 
of  a  closer  nature  than  those  which  connect  you  to  the  members  of 
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any  other  profession.  So  close  was  the  tie  established  by  the  Father 
of  Medicine,  that  his  disciples  were  not  only  bound  to  make  common 
stock  of  their  knowledge,  to  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and 
favor  each  other,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power  in  business  affairs" 
etc.  etc. 

"  Society  looks  upon  the "  members  of  the  Medical  Profession  as 
belonging  to  a  common  family ;  and  hence  as  in  any  other  family,  quar- 
rels do  tend  to  lower  the  common  dignity  in  public  estimation. 

"The  best  result  of  such  contests,  can  but  leave  even  the  successful 
party  on  a  lower  level  than  it  found  him.  Unseemly  demonstrations 
of  this  sort  will  scarcely  occur  among  medical  men,  when  both,  or  even 
one,  conscientiously  strive  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
golden  rule,  '  in  all  things  do  to  others,  as  we  would  have  others  do 
to  us' — the  Divine  maxim  which  comprises,  after  all,  the  whole  code 
of  Medical  Ethics." 

Will  Dr.  Mott  have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  the  public  how  this 
divine  maxim  squares  with  the  first  paragraph  quoted,  in  which  he 
insists  upon  the  prostitution  of  the  opinion  of  the  junior  to  the  senior 
as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  latter.  Suppose  the  junior  consultant  be- 
lieves that  a  mercurial  course,  or  a  large  bleeding,  or  a  powerful 
cathartic  will  kill  the  exhausted  patient ;  how  then  ? — is  the  Hippocratic 
oath  as  construed  by  Dr.  Mott,  or  the  code  of  Jesus  Christ  to  govern 
him? 


Death  of  Moore  Hott,  M.D. 

Died  at  Oak  Valley,  near  Parkersburg,  Ya.,  on  Thursday  Feb.  9th, 
of  Pneumonia,  Moore  Hoyt,  M.D.,  formerly  a  well-known  and  univer- 
sally beloved  and  admired  physician  of  this  city,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Hoyt  was  one  of  our  earliest  and  dearest  friends  ;  we  never 
knew  a  man  who  came  nearer  the  exalted  standard  we  had  formed  of 
a  perfectly  high-minded  and  honorable  man.  As  a  physician,  he  had, 
in  our  opinion,  no  equal,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  late  John  B.  Beck, 
whom  we  mutually  admired,  for  his  great  sagacity  and  noble  charac- 
ter. The  articles  contributed  to  this  Journal  from  his  pen,  show  his 
high  intellectual  power  and  masterly  use  of  language.  Dr.  Hoyt, 
though  obliged  to  practice  his  profession,  was  never  fond  of  it ;  he 
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Death  of  William  Miner. 


considered  the  use  of  medicine  as  almost  entirely  experimental ;  con- 
stant medication,  demanded  by  so  many  weak-minded  persons,  was 
not  only  disagreeable,  but  often  impossible  to  him,  and  he  fre- 
quently gave  offense,  because  he  would  not  deceive  his  patients.  It  is 
our  intention  at  a  future  time  to  give  our  readers  some  extracts  from 
the  numerous  letters  that  are  now  all  that  are  left  us,  of  our  dear  and 
honored  friend,  except  the  memory  of  a  delightful  intimacy  of  thirty 
years'  duration. 

Meeting  of  the  Physicians  of  Parkersburg. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Physicians  of  Parkersburg,  held  on  Friday 
evening,  February  10th,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  we  learn  with  deep  regret  that  our  brother,  Dr.  Moore 
Hoyt,  the  oldest  physician  in  our  midst,  is  no  more.  Therefore,  in 
view  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  profession  and  community, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  realize  the  depth  of  the  affliction  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  we  tender  them  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  and  condolence. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  deceased,  we  have 
found  him  the  steadfast  friend,  the  honorable,  high-minded,  and  judi- 
cious practitioner,  and  the  independent,  kind,  and  benevolent  gentle- 
man. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  furnished  the 
family  of  the  deceased  in  manuscript,  and  copies  sent  to  each  of  the 
Parkersburg  papers  for  publication. 

Signed,  And'w  G.  Clark, 

E.  D.  Safford,  Secretary.  Chairman. 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Miner  of  this  city,  our  profession 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  admirable  and  high  minded  men."  We  knew 
him  well,  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  skillful  aid  in  occasional  deli- 
cate operations ;  no  man  had  a  higher  sense  of  professional  honor ; 
we  do  not  believe  he  had  an  enemy.  His  venerable  and  excellent 
father,  speaking  of  him,  said  to  us:  "As  a  son,  he  left  me  nothing  to 
desire." 


Forest  Voices. 
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BEAUTTFCX  LlXES,  "WRITTEN  BY  A  MEDICAL  FrIEXD. 


When  alone  in  the  forest,  of  a  summer's  night,  where  no  human 
sound  is  heard,  and  naught  but  the  low  murmurings  produced  by  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  or  the  soft  chirpings  of  the  innumerable  insect 
tribes  with  which  the  forest  teems,  disturbs  the  stillness  of  nature,  by 
giving  rein  to  the  imagination,  and  allowing  the  slight  tinge  of  super- 
stition that  is  inherent  in  every  mind,  to  recall  the  idea  of  our  child- 
hood, that  the  spirit  after  death,  wanders  about  the  earth  for  a  limited 
period  before  entering  into  its  final  place  of  rest,  we  can  readily  im- 
agine that  those  sounds  proceed  from  the  spirits  of  the  lost  and  loved, 
calling  and  answering  to  one  another  in  subdued  voices ;  the  mind, 
under  such  emotions,  will  be  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  mysterious 
solemnity.  Under  the  influence  of  such  imaginings  the  following  lines 
were  suggested  : 

FOREST  VOICES. 


TnERE  are  voices,  answering  voices 

Amongst  these  forest  trees  ! 
When  evening  shades  are  o'er  them 

They  come  on  every  breeze. 
They  sigh  upon  the  mountain, 

They  murmur  in  the  glen, 
They  seek  the  forest  lonely 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
"Whence  come  those  gentle  voices, 

Whither  wend  they  when  away  ? 
They  flee  before  the  coming 

Of  the  glorious  orb  of  day. 
Are  they  whisperings  of  Angela 

Commissioned  from  above 
To  hold  their  vigils  o'er  us, 

Whispering  messages  of  love  ? 
Or  spirits  sad  and  sorrowing, 

Who  round  the  forest  roam 
In  darkness,  seeking  vainly, 

Some  happy,  peaceful  home? 
Perhaps  immortal  spirits 

From  this  their  land  of  birth, 
Just  departing,  linger  fondly 

Around  their  mother  earth. 
To  watch  with  pious  care 

Their  late  tenements  of  clay, 

W.  II.  D. 


And  pay  them  their  last  mournful  rites 

Before  they  launch  away  ; 
Angelic  hosts  attending  ; 

A  pure  and  heavenly  band, 
To  marshal  and  conduct  them 

To  the  far-off  Spirit-land. 
Mysterious  are  those  voices  ; 

Like  the  winds  that  round  me  play 
I  know  not  whence  or  whither 

When  they  come  or  go  away. 
Yet  my  spirit  seems  in  unison 

And  feels  a  sad  delight 
To  meet  and  commune  with  them 

In  the  solemn  hour  of  night. 
And  when  from  earth  released, 

Life's  cares  and  sorrows  o'er, 
My  disembodied  spirit 

On  its  mystic  flight  shall  soar 
To  more  congenial  climes, 

May  I  join  this  gentle  throng, 
And  rove  with  them  the  woody  shades. 

The  hills  and  vales  among, 
Till  through  the  heavenly  portals 

We  take  our  welcome  flight, 
To  dwell  serene  'midst  blissful  scenes 

In  everlasting  light. 

Enjlish  Neighborhood,  X.  J.  Oct.  1859. 
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The  Great  Stupefler — Stimuli — and  Bread. 


Tobacco. 

In  a  recent  lecture  in  England,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  stated  that  in 
1859,  33,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  were  consumed  in  that  country  at 
an  expense  of  $40,000,000,  over  $26,000,000  of  which  went  in  duties  to 
the  government.  In  1821  the  annual  average  consumption  was  ]1| 
ounces  to  each  person;  in  1853  it  had  risen  to  19  ounces.  There  are 
in  London  19  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  1569  shops,  7380  workmen 
engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  the  business,  and  no  less  than 
250,048  tobacco-shops  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  France  much 
more  is  consumed  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  Emperor  clear- 
ing $20,000,000  annually  by  the  government  monopoly.  In  Denmark 
the  annual  consumption  averages  70  ounces  to  each  person ;  in  Bel- 
gium, 73  ounces  ;  and  in  America  the  average  is  vastly  higher.  It  is 
calculated  that  1,000,000  tons,  or  4,480,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  are 
annually  used  in  the  world,  at  a  cost  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  bread- 
corn  used  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  boasted  that  100,000,000  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  smokers.  In  New-York  City  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
200,000  smokers,  each  using  two  cigars  daily,  making,  at  an  average 
of  four  cents  each,  $16,000  daily,  or  $5,840,000  wasted  in  smoking  in 
this  city  alone.  There  are  about  900,000,000  cigars  manufactured  in 
London  annually,  amounting,  at  the  same  price,  to  $36,000,000. 


Coffee,  Tea,  axd  Sugar. 
The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
54,000,000  pounds  in  1834  to  251,000,000  in  1859.  In  1824  the  con- 
sumption was  3  pounds  per  head  ;  at  the  present  time  it  is  8  pounds. 
It  price  was  lowest  in  1849,  when  it  was  sold  at  about  the  same  price 
as  the  duties  levied  upon  it  at  the  custom-house  prior  to  1833.  The 
average  price  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  below  9  cents  per 
pound.  The  consumption  of  tea  has  increased  during  the  same 
period  from  13,000,000  pounds  to  36,000,000.  Its  average  price  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  48  cents  per  pound.  The  average 
duty  levied  upon  it  at  the  custom-house  prior  to  1833  was  32  cents 
per  pound.  The  consumption  of  sugar  during  the  same  period  has 
increased  from  195,000,000  pounds  to  884,000,000.  Its  price  was 
lowesl  in  1842,  and  for  three  years  was  below  4  cents  per  pound.  So 
much  for  the  great  stupefier,  the  two  favorite  stimuli,  and  the  grand 
natural  element  demanded  by  all.  How  do  they  compare  with  the 
OOSt  of  bread  ? 
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Journal  of  Human  Science.    Edited  by  Prof.  Powell,  Cincinnati : 
thirty-two  pages,  monthly.    $1  in  advance. 

The  first  number  of  this  new  Journal  contains  a  series  of  those 
remarkable  observations  on  the  influence  of  the  temperaments,  when 
united  in  marriage,  on  the  offspring,  according  to  the  great  natural 
law  which  Prof.  Powell  has  so  ably  enunciated  in  many  of  our  past 
numbers.  No  doubt  it  will  be  conducted  with  that  ability  which  has 
won  for  its  editor  so  enviable  a  reputation.  We  earnestly  hope  the 
subject  will  now  enlist  that  attention  its  vast  importance  demands,  and 
that  persons  about  to  contract  marriage,  will  be  induced  to  try  and 
discover  if  the  Creator  has  written  his  veto  against  it  on  the  faces  of 
one  or  other  of  the  parties,  who  might,  by  timely  warning  from  so 
acute  an  observer,  save  themselves  the  misery  of  losing  all  their  child- 
ren in  infancy  or  never  knowing  the  joy  of  possessing  any.  We  are 
just  as  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Powell's  observations  and 
their  unspeakable  importance  to  the  human  family,  as  we  are  of  our 
existence.    Address  Smith  &  Powell,  Cincinnati. 


The  San  Francisco  Medical  Press. 

The  first  number  of  the  San  Francisco  Medical  JPress,  a  new  journal 
just  established  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  has  reached 
us.  Our  readers  will  remember  our  notice  of  the  "  trial  of  Dr.  Cooper, 
for  mal-practice,  in  the  Fourth  District  Court  of  that  State,"  and  the 
severe  remarks  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  on  the  operation  for  which 
Dr.  Cooper  was  tried,  in  our  forty-first  number.  The  document  was 
a  very  full  phonographic  report  of  254  pages.  The  greater  part  of  it 
was  composed  of  the  testimony  given  on  both  sides  for  and  against 
Dr.  Cooper.  Our  remarks  were  republished  in  San  Francisco  by  some 
of  the  Doctor's  enemies,  in  a  very  costly  and  elegant  circular,  and 
largely  distributed  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast.  This  elicited  the 
very  rude  and  insulting  letter  from  Dr.  Cooper,  which  we  republished 
in  the  Scalpel,  No.  43,  and  which,  with  our  playful  rejoinder,  we 
immediately  sent  to  Dr.  C.  We  presume  he  has  now  received  it  ? 
Meanwhile  we  assure  Dr.  Cooper  he  has  now  all  we  have  "  seen  fit  to 
publish  against"  him.  Will  the  doctor  allow  us  to  ask  whether  we 
are  to  consider  the  letter  of  apology  which  he  sent  us,  dated  Jan.  2, 
and  intended,  as  he  assures  us,  "  to  make  amends  for  the  defiant 
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tone"  of  his  former  letter,  in  which  he  exonerates  us  from  publishing 
the  circular,  is  meant  as  the  apology  for  the  following  paragraph  ? 

" '  The  New- York  Circulars.'  —  Some  months  since,  there  were 
distributed  freely  among  members  of  the  profession,  as  well  as 
laymen,  circulars  purporting  to  be  extracts  from  the  New- York 
Scalpel,  in  which  a  terrible  onslaught  was  made  upon  our  profes- 
sional character.  These  circulars  were  evidently  published  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  agency  of  those  who  were  willing  to  expend 
money  for  no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  doing  us  an  injury.  We  do 
not  know  that  they  contained  authentic  extracts,  but  if  the  editor  of 
the  Scalpel  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  us  all  that  he  has  seen  fit  to 
publish  against  us,  we  shall  have  to  beg  our  reader's  pardon  for  intro- 
ducing a  personal  matter  into  the  columns  of  our  next  number  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  our  caustic  cotemporary." 

[The  extracts  were  perfectly  authentic. — Ed.  Scalpel.] 


Cure  of  Popliteal  Aneurism  by  Compression. 

We  have  the  high  gratification  of  announcing  the  cure  of  a  case  of 
Popliteal  Aneurism  in  the  person  of  a  well-known  gentleman  of  this 
city,  the  brother  of  a  dear  class-mate  of  ours,  by  the  process  of  pres- 
sure on  the  femoral  artery  so  beautifully  and  ably  revived  and  ex- 
plained by  that  sagacious  man  and  accomplished  surgeon  O'Bryen 
Bellingham,  of  Dublin,  in  his  able  monograph  on  that  subject.  The 
cure  was  at  our  suggestion  attempted  by  the  same  process  at  the  New 
York  Hospital ;  but  from  want  of  efficient  instrumental  means  was  not 
effectual.  We  shall  give  particulars  in  our  next ;  meanwhile  we  would 
earnestly  advise  all  who  may  require  treatment  for  that  terrible  dis- 
ease to  inform  themselves  of  the  bibliography  and  statistics  of  this 
great  and  beautiful  discovery,  second,  in  our  opinion,  only  to  that  of 
J.  Marion  Siniins,  of  this  city,  for  the  cure  of  Vesico  Vaginal  Fistula. 
We  shall  also  report  several  cases  of  Varicoele  and  Naevi  Materni 
cured  by  injecting  the  perchloride  of  iron.  Conservative  surgery  is 
the  duty  of  the  true  surgeon.  The  Scalpel  will  soon,  we  hope,  be 
understood  to  be  its  constant  advocate. 

An  Epitome  of  Braithwaittfs  Retrospect,  edited  by  Dr.  Walter  S. 
Wells  of  this  city,  has  been  received ;  it  is  a  very  desirable  work,  and 
very  Well  done.    We  shall  notice  it  again. 


THE  SCALPEL. 


Art.  XLIY. — A  continuation  of  zhe  Log  of  the  Scalpel;  the  efforts 
of  the  Weekly  Press  for  the  Degradation  of  the  Race;  Watering- 
Places  and  Club-Houses  ;  Our  Old  and  Young  Farmers  and  Vil- 
lagers— what  is  the  matter  with  them  ;  Proposition  by  the  Editor 
— his  Prescription. 

Sensuality  and  Selfishness  beget  Vanity  and  Ignorance. 

When  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  was  published — the  forty- 
fourth  from  the  commencement,  in  1849 — our  readers  were  advised  of 
the  intended  change  in  the  dates  of  its  issue,  and  the  nature  of  its 
contents ;  we  told  them  they  need  not  inquire  for  the  Journal  by  the 
name  of  any  special  month,  but  simply  by  number.  Accordingly,  they 
will  perceive  that  this  is  Xo.  Forty-five,  the  July  number  having  been 
dropped.  Our  city  readers,  who  comprise  more  than  three  fourths  of 
those  who  purchase  and  pay  for  the  Journal,  most  of  them  select  the 
months  of  July  and  August  for  the  nurture  of  their  intellects  and  the 
expansion  of  their  affections  in  the  more  convenient  and  congenial 
atmosphere  of  the  watering-place  hotel.  Here  those  careful  curators 
of  the  morals,  the  news-venders,  supply  them  with  their  favorite 
intellectual  provender,  delightfully  spiced  and  beautifully  embellished, 
at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  with  such  untiring  industry,  that  they  entirely 
forget  the  existence  of  our  homely  and  coarse  commodity ;  our  ex- 
change list,  which,  although  we  gladly  and  gratefully  supply  it — and 
the  M  specimen  copies,"  each  one  of  which  costs  us  a  quarter — brings 
us  at  the  end  of  the  year,  regularly,  $500  out  of  pocket.  The  July 
number,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  bring  out  and  advertise, 
with  the  full  complement  of  care  and  liberality,  is  almost  entirely  a  dead 
loss ;  for  it  is  expecting  rather  too  much  of  an  American  to  read  a 
Journal  six  months  old;  his  "inquiring  mind,"  and  careful  read- 
ing of  the  "  periodical  press,"  with  the  aid  of  the  discriminating  and 
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extensive  scientific  and  hurnanitary  acquirements  of  its  collaborators 
and  those  delightful  literary  exchanges,  the  bar-room  and  the  piazza, 
are  supposed  to  have  kept  him  au  courant  with  every  subject  that 
could  be  of  any  possible  consequence  to  a  man  of  his  intellectual 
stature. 

The  ladies  who  so  extensively  read  us,  when  at  home,  in  the  neglige 
of  the  morning,  could  hardly  be  supposed  willingly,  at  Newport  or 
Saratoga  to  lose  so  much  time  after  the  fatigues  of  the  polka  or 
toilette,  as  to  afford  a  moment  for  such  reading  as  the  Scalpel.  Their 
brothers,  who  remain  in  the  city,  soothe  the  asperities  of  the 
counting-room  and  the  melancholy  desolation  of  the  hearthstone  by 
the  elevating  and  refining  atmosphere  of  the  club-room.  Here  they 
enjoy  the  "  soothing  influence  "  of  a  cigar,  and  stiffen  their  jaded  nerves 
by  a  smash,  a  hail-storm,  or  a  cobbler.  A  torch-light  procession, 
Tommy,  or  "  the  Prince,"  fills  up  the  measure  of  requirement  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  and  have  convinced  us  of  our  folly  in  issu- 
ing a  J uly  number.  Our  readers  abroad  and  our  exchanges,  will  do 
us  the  justice  to  remember  that  we  could  not  have  obviated  these 
reasons  by  receiving  subscribers  on  the  usual  American  system  of  pay- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  then  the  loss  would  have  extended  to 
the  whole  four  numbers,  and  we  should  long  since  have  been  conrpelled 
to  bury  our  pet  entirely,  or  sustain  it  altogether  out  of  our  pocket ; 
and  so  we  can  only  thank  them  for  their  attachment  and  for- 
bearance, and  assure  them  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  under  the 
circumstances.  Our  subscribers  and  readers  who  buy  of  the  agents, 
will  therefore  please  hereafter  to  cast  their  eye  at  the  top  line  of  the 
cover,  and  charge  their  memory  only  with  the  number  of  the  last  copy 
received,  and  they  will  at  once  know  whether  it  is  a  new  one,  or 
whether  their  subscription  is  out.  Our  regular  exchanges,  to  whom 
we  desire  to  express  our  lasting  gratitude,  will  always  continue  to 
receive  the  Journal,  and  any  editor  who  desires  the  current  num- 
ber will  immediately  receive  it  by  sending  us  his  last  issue;  if  he 
notice  us,  and  send  us  the  number  containing  his  remarks — favorable 
or  otherwise — he  will  always  receive  our  next.  We  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  Press  for  the  great  popularity  of  our  Journal  with  the 
thoughtful  and  intellectual,  and  it  rests  with  them  exclusively  whether 
we  ever  shall  be  able  to  do  any  thing  for  the  elevation  of  the  race ;  it 
is  very  certain,  that  the  voracity  with  which  our  young  people  con- 
sume the  meretricious  garbage  of  the  weekly  periodical  press,  is  fast 
reducing  them  to  a  race  of  sybarites ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  check 
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its  desolating  and  horrible  influence,  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  honest 
'  and  independent  press,  who  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  transferring 
the  disgraceful  filth  to  their  columns. 

We  shall  hereafter  fill  our  pages  with  such  original  and  selected 
articles  as  may  serve  to  elevate  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
our  race,  and  turn  into  ridicule  the  pretensions  of  the  quacks,  the 
snobs,  and  the  hypocrites,  whether  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it.  A 
large  portion  of  the  ten  volumes  already  published  having  been  fool- 
ishly devoted  to  popular  articles  on  the  elements  of  our  bodies,  diet, 
clothing,  and  the  great  natural  laws  of  our  existence,  is  so  much  capi- 
tal sunk ;  they  have  cost  us  $17,000,  every  cent  of  which  has  been 
paid,  leaving  us  84000  out  of  pocket,  not  calculating  one  cent  for  our 
labor.  We  do  not  state  this  by  way  of  complaint  for  the  loss  :  far 
otherwise ;  for  their  great  popularity  with  our  brethren  of  the  civic 
press,  and  the  terms  of  unwearied  generosity  with  which  they  have 
announced  the  appearance  of  each  consecutive  number,  in  more  than 
thirty  thousand  notices,  many  of  them  forming  the  leading  articles  of 
their  journals,  have  gratified  our  pride  and  vanity  to  the  full  measure 
of  their  natural  extravagance,  and  given  us  a  consulting  and  operating 
business  as  large  as  we  can  conscientiously  attend  to.  We  only 
mention  our  folly  in  stereotyping  a  library  of  didactic  and  useful 
matter,  for  a  people  whose  intense  love  of  sensual  excitement,  and 
great  admiration  for  every  thing  that  is  physically  beautiful,  will,  we 
fear,  ever  prevent  their  attention  to  the  great  natural  laws  on  which 
that  health  and  beauty  must  always  depend.  We  will  supply  this 
library  to  individuals  for  half  its  actual  cost.  For  $7,  we  will  send 
ten  volumes,  from  Xo.  1  to  Xo.  40,  neatly  bound,  lettered  and  indexed, 
in  five  large  books  of  500  pages  each. 

We  would  suggest  the  experiment  of  clubs  of  twenty  persons, 
who,  by  contributing  each  a  half-dollar  —  or  often  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  day's  drink  and  cigars — may  possess,  substantially  bound 
in  strong  library  form,  (costing  three  dollars,)  a  work  which  by  its 
continual  circulation  amongst  their  number,  may  save  each  one  of 
them  from  sinking  into  that  moral  and  physical  degradation  which  is 
so  well  known  to  every  practical  surgeon  as  the  fatal  consequence 
of.  the  want  of  healthful  bodily  and  mental  excitement,  in  country 
towns  and  villages.  Our  varying  climate,  and  the  wide-spread  igno- 
rance of  our  farmers  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  a  healthful  exist- 
ence, and  the  severe  labor  devolving  on  the  parents  consequent  on  the 
indolence  and  dissipation  of  so  many  of  their  children,  demand  some 
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effort  for  their  systematic  instruction  and  rescue  from  this  thraldom. 
Rum,  tobacco,  and  other  nameless  and  exhausting  vices,  have  very 
sensibly  diminished  the  vital  force  of  our  rising  population  ;  and  if  we 
can,  in  connection  with  our  country  brethren  of  the  press,  assist  in 
checking  the  desolating  influence  of  these  vices,  we  shall  feel  that 
we  have  not  lived  in  vain. 


Art.  XLV. — Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  on  Tobacco,  his  testimony  of  its 
symptoms ;  Editors  Experience  from  Practical  Observation. — 
( Continued  from  last  Number.) 

It  is  mortifying  that  on  none  of  the  great  laws  of  man's  organic 
life,  those  laws  which  regulate  the  forces  which  govern  his  very  ex- 
istence, is  it  possible  to  address  his  intelligence  alone,  with  any  pros- 
pect of  gaining  his  serious  attention ;  unless  we  appeal  to  his  fear 
of  death,  we  may  continue  to  present  the  most  unanswerable  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  pernicious  influence  of  tobacco,  liquor,  or  any  other 
narcotic  or  stimulant  on  his  body  and  mind,  in  endless  succession  and 
in  every  aspect  that  science  or  humanity  may  dictate ;  but  when  we 
bring  them  to  bear  upon  some  contemptible  and  nasty  little  vice,  up 
rises  his  feeble,  jaded,  and  half-poisoned  brain,  and  he  at  once  elevates 
his  voice  against  statistics,  science,  logic,  and  humanity,  and  presents 
us  his  own  precious  experience  and  observation  to  prove  that  we  be- 
long to  the  catagory  of  fanatics,  and  he  to  the  dispassionate  observers 
and  philosophers. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  epis- 
tolary reproofs  and  remonstrances  which  we  have  received  since  the 
publication  of  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Lizars'  article  on  the  effects  of  to- 
bacco in  our  last  number  ;  but  we  must  occupy  our  space  with  matter 
of  more  consequence  to  mankind;  we  certainly  have  not  been  se- 
riously impressed  with  the  logic  of  their  arguments,  to  say  nothing  of 
style  and  chirography.  If  tobacco  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
intellect  ami  refine  the  manners,  we  have  been  as  unfortunate  in  our 
correspondents  as  in  our  opinion  of  the  "  luxury  "  which  has  elicited 
their  wrath. 

Since  the  reception  of  his  pamphlet,  John  Lizars,  the  humane 
author,  the  sagacious  surgeon,  and  acute  observer,  has  paid  the  great 
debt  of  nature ;  his  solemn  warning  now  assumes  additional  value,  be- 
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cause  it  was  the  last  utterance  of  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  benevo- 
ence.  And  as  if  to  add  overwhelming  force  to  its  impressive  detail 
rf  cases  of  its  dreadful  results  that  have  occurred  in  his  half-century 
)f  practice,  the  great  and  sagacious  Brodie,  of  London,  a  man  who 
:s  equally  known  in  both  hemispheres,  and  whose  name  and  writings 
will  shed  lustre  on  our  profession  as  long  as  the  science  of  surgery 
jhall  last,  has  added  his  solemn  protest  against  tobacco,  and  that 
mder  circumstances  which  can  not  but  add  great  weight  to  his  opin- 
ion. After  a  long  life  spent  in  toilsome  and  laborious  practice,  his 
eyesight,  we  fear,  forever  gone,  he  raises  his  voice  against  the  demon 
}f  our  race  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  which  demands  attention. 

To  these  great  men  we  may  add  Dr.  Seymour,  one  of  the  physi- 
cians to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  two  posi- 
tions which  afford  him  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion ;  this  gentleman,  with  Dr.  Prout,  of  London,  whose  attainments 
in  chemistry  and  philosophy  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  his 
opinion,  have  added  their  protest  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  great 
rampire. 

After  such  testimony,  we  hope  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  our 
)wn  experience  of  thirty  years  in  this  city  of  smokers  and  chewers, 
in  a  department  of  practice  in  which  men  can  have  no  object  in  de- 
ceiving, and  where  to  do  so  would  be  a  proof  of  fatuity.  Surely  when 
a  young  man's  nerves  are  so  shaken  as  to  bring  him  to  a  surgeon's  ofhee 
with  such  confessions  as  we  are  daily  obliged  to  hear,  and  we  find  in 
eight  cases  out  of  ten  he  has  made  an  immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  we 
may  be  believed  when  we  add  our  testimony  to  such  men's  utterances. 

For  the  chemistry  of  tobacco,  and  its  poisonous  properties,  we  refer 
to  our  last  number,  merely  premising  in  this  place  this  homely  argu- 
ment. If  it  does  really  contain  these  two  awful  agents  of  death, 
scarcely  second  to  the  wourara  and  to  atropine,  and  if  all  the  tobacco 
on  earth  does  not  contain  the  single  nourishment  of  a  grain  of  wheat ; 
and  then  if  the  earliest  beginning  of  man's  existence  in  the  womb, 
when  almost  of  microscopic  minuteness,  shows  a  complete  nervous 
system  before  the  appearance  of  a  heart,  blood-vessels,  or  a  stomach,  do 
not  these  nerves  govern  his  growth  from  the  earliest  moment  of  life, 
and  must  it  not  be  upon  them,  the  great  moulders  and  fashioners  of 
his  body,  that  it  exerts  its  deadly  influence  ;  these  are  the  nerves  of 
his  organic  life,  that  is,  they  organize  his  body,  and  add  every  particle 
to  its  growth,  or  repair  its  slightest  injury  with  his  blood.  In  the 
strongest  man,  after  three-score  and  ten  years,  they  let  him  quietly 
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down  into  the  grave.  We  shall  hardly  then  have  to  defend  an 
argument  to  prove  the  danger  of  oil  of  tobacco,  when  a  few  drops 
dropped  into  the  throat,  or  even  placed  on  the  abraded  skin  will,  in  a 
few  minutes,  stop  the  heart's  action  of  the  strongest  man  forever. 
Such,  indeed,  is  its  power,  that  the  most  rabid  and  enthusiastic  drugger 
in  the  profession  has  not  yet  dared  to  introduce  it  even  in  the  smallest 
doses  as  a  remedial  agent.  It  is  so  terribly  paralyzing  and  so  instan- 
taneous in  its  action,  as  to  allow  no  time  for  remedies. 

Brodie's  remarks,  when  speaking  of  what  constitutes  excess,  can 
only  be  viewed  as  having  originated  in  momentary  thoughtlessness, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  so  eminent  an  observer  should  not  perceive 
that  persons  must  be  susceptible  in  very  different  degrees  to  an  agent 
of  such  tremendous  power.  We  quote  his  words  to  give  the  victim  all 
the  consolation  he  can  have ;  we  pray  him  to  take  note  of  the  symp- 
toms and  personal  appearance  of  the  tobacco-poisoned  victim ;  we 
think  it  will  help  him  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  comparative  inno- 
cence of  "  half  a  dozen  pipes."    Brodie  says  : 

"  Half  a  dozen  pipes  or  three  cigars  per  diem  do  not  constitute  ex- 
cess ;  but  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  smoked,  or  chewed,  or  snuffed,  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  is  excess,  and  of  the  most  dangerous  descrip- 
tion. We  are  perfectly  willing  to  believe  that  the  statistics  of  the 
lives  of  inveterate  smokers  will  be  found  below  the  average  ;  but  what 
is  an  inveterate  smoker?  He- is  a  man  whose  throat  and  abdomen 
are  one  huge  meerschaum.  He  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  upon  tobacco. 
He  sucks  a  filthy  short  pipe  till  his  teeth,  his  tongue,  and  his  very 
finger-nails  become  stained  and  impregnated  with  essential  oil ;  or 
else  he  chews  a 'quid 'till  his  complexion  is  as  yellow  as  a  guinea, 
and  his  hand  trembles  like  that  of  a  drunkard  afflicted  with  delirium 
tremens." 

What  may  be  the  average  capacity  of  the  London  smoker  we  ar< 
at  a  loss  to, conceive.  Here  in  New-York,  we  can  assure  our  British 
friends,  few  of  our  young  men  can  add  three  cigars,  (that  being  the 
more  costly  method  adopted  by  our  republicans,)  to  their  usual  allow- 
ance of  liquor,  without  showing  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  following 
symptoms  enumerated  by  the  distinguished  surgeon. 

"The  earliest  symptoms  arc  manifested  in  the  derangement  of  th< 
nervous  system.  A  large  proportion  of  habitual  smokers  are  rendered 
lazy  and  listless,  indisposed  to  bodily,  and  incapable  of  much  mental, 
exertion.  Others  suffered  from  depression  of  spirits,  amounting  td 
hypochondriasis,  which  smoking  relieves  for  a  time,  though  it  aggra- 
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vates  the  evil  afterwards.  Occasionally  there  is  a  general  nervous  ex- 
citability, which,  though  very  much  less  in  degree,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  delirium  tremens  of  drunkards.  I  have  known  many 
individuals  to  suffer  from  severe  nervous  pains,  sometimes  in  one, 
sometimes  in  another  part  of  the  body." 

It  is  a  pity  Sir  Benjamin  had  not  stated  the  depressing  influence  of 
tobacco  on  the  reproductive  function,  for  that  is  the  usual  symptom 
in  the  grand  role  of  its  devastating  influence  on  the  mind  and  body, 
that  brings  the  American  smoker  or  chewer  under  the  surgeon's  no- 
tice. We  leave  the  reader,  however,  who  may  recognize  Brodie's 
enumeration  of  symptoms  in  his  own  case,  to  form  his  opinion  of 
the  legitimate  final  consequence  of  such  a  condition  on  the  virile 
powers.  So  far  as  our  own  humble  opinion  goes,  we  repeat  what  we 
have  often  had  occasion  to  say  when  conversing  with  its  victims,  that 
with  such  a  series  of  symptoms,  no  man  has  a  right  to  marry  till  he 
has  been  at  least  a  year  a  stranger  to  so  pitiable  a  condition. 

Prof.  Brodie  here  makes  a  remark  which  we  commend  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  who  manage  the  medical  affairs  of  Life  Assurance 
Companies;  if  the  chances  of  life  in  a  man  who  uses  tobacco  should  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  him  who  does  not,  or  if  the  examiner  himself  who 
uses  the  weed  be  sufficiently  acute  to  judge  the  physical  condition 
of  such  a  man's  health,  let  their  directors  decide  for  themselves  ;  we 
think  the  questions  both  important  ones  for  the  stockholder. 

"  But  the  ill  effects  of  tobacco  are  not  confined  to  the  nervous  system. 
In  many  instances  there  is  a  loss  of  the  healthy  appetite  for  food,  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  digestion  being  soon  rendered  manifest  by  the 
loss  of  flesh  and  the  sallow  countenance.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
other  diseases  may  not  follow  the  imperfect  assimilation  of  food  con- 
tinued during  a  long  period  of  time.  So  many  causes  are  in  operation 
in  the  human  body  which  may  tend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
production  of  organic  changes  in  it,  that  it  is  only  in  some  instances 
we  can  venture  to  pronounce  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  a  dis- 
ease that  proves  mortal  has  originated.  From  cases,  however,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and  from  a  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that,  if  we  could  obtain 
accurate  statistics  on  the  subject,  we  should  find  that  the  value  of  life 
m  inveterate  smokers  is  considerably  below  the  average.', 

So  fir  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  adds  the  weight  of  his  great  name  and 
immense  observation  to  the  experiments  of  his  earlier  years  ;  he  long 
since  demonstrated  its  deadly  powers  by  injecting  infusions  of  tobacco 
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into  the  bowels  of  animals,  and  made  numerous  observations  on  its 
withering  influence  on  the  human  system :  we  fear  that  all  we  are  here- 
after to  receive  from  him  must  be  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  mind  alone. 

Prof.  Solly,  in  an  able  lecture  on  paralysis,  published  in  the  Lancet  for 
December,  1856,  asserts  and  proves  its  great  power  in  producing  that 
dreadful  result  of  its  deadening  influence  on  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and 
Mr.  Fenn,  of  Nayland,  Suffolk,  in  the  same  publication  for  January, 
1857,  speaks  of  the  remarkable  fatality  of  typhoid  fevers  in  those  who 
use  tobacco.  Every  practitioner  of  experience  will  at  once  recall 
cases  where  recovery  was  evidently  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of 
the  nervous  system  reacting  under  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  to- 
bacco and  the  fever  combined. 

"  The  cases  of  diseased  brain  and  spinal  cord  occurring  in  tobacco 
smokers,  afford  strong  proof  that  tobacco,  besides  affecting  the  nerv. 
ous  system,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  of  the  nose  and  mouth, 
when  smoked,  must  also  enter  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  be- 
ing mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  swallowed,  and  thus  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals  or  absorbents.  The  latter  process  must  take  place  in  those 
who  use  tobacco  in  the  form  of  snuff,  as  it  must  often  be  swallowed, 
especially  during  sleep.  It  must  also  occur  in  those  who  chew.  The 
relaxation  of  the  bowels,  terminating  in  obstinate  diarrhea,  proves 
that  it  passes  down  the  alimentary  canal  with  the  saliva,  even  in  the 
smoker. 

"  When  nux  vomica,  or  its  alkaloid,  strychnia,  is  prescribed  in  small 
doses,  several  days  elapse  before  its  effects  on  the  constitution  are  ex- 
emplified; and  in  like  manner,  a  considerable  period  intervenes  before 
its  effects  leave  the  system,  after  it  has  been  discontinued.  The  same 
apparent  result  seems  to  take  place  with  tobacco.  It  is  evidently  a 
cumulative  poison,  as  is  shown  by  its  ultimately  producing  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  frequently  amaurosis." 

Speaking  of  its  effect  in  producing  paralysis,  the  following  case  was 
related  to  us  by  an  intelligent  farmer,  during  a  surgical  visit  at  Tarry- 
town,  in  this  State  :  A  farmer,  notoriously  addicted  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, went  into  his  melon-patch  to  select  some  melons.  He  was  dis- 
covered lying  speechless  and  paralyzed,  a  condition  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  We  recall  a  large  number  of  cases,  where  this  has 
been  the  agent  in  producing  paralysis  of  an  irremediable  character. 

But  there  is  another  effect  of  tobacco,  which  we  are  surprised  lias 
not  been  more  decidedly  noticed  by  surgeons,  and  that  is,  its  paralyz- 
ing influence  on  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel, 
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and  the  great  hemorrhoidal  veins.  Some  of  the  most  obstinate  cases 
of  prolapsus  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  hemorrhoids,  that  have 
been  brought  under  surgical  treatment  by  us,  have  been  in  devotees 
to  the  cigar.  No  cases  yield  with  less  facility  to  the  modern  treat- 
ment by  nitric  acid,  and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  extreme  cau- 
tion in  the  use  of  it,  because  we  have  met  with  a  great  many  cases 
in  which  the  additional  depressing  influence  of  tobacco  being  added  to 
the  prostration  produced  by  the  prolapsus  and  bleeding  of  the  piles, 
they  would  not  yield  to  a  safe  amount  of  the  agent.  It  is  now  our 
custom  in  confirmed  smokers  to  promise  no  amendment  till  the  habit 
has  been  discontinued  for  some  months.  We  find  every  case  of 
hemorrhoids,  however  extensive  in  bulk,  perfectly  amenable  to  the 
judicious  use  of  that  admirable  remedy;  but  we  require  the  aid  of  the 
natural  power  of  contractility  in  the  veins,  and  the  great  closing  muscle 
of  the  bowel,  to  second  the  action  of  the  acid,  or  recovery  can  not  be 
expected ;  whoever  attempts  to  cure  by  using  an  additional  quantity  of 
the  acid  will  produce  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  for  the 
same  deadly  influence  acts  upon  the  most  minute  arteries  and  paralyzes 
their  quickeners ;  the  nerves  are  deadened,  and  the  enlarged  veins  or 
piles  do  not  contract  healthfully  by  the  careful  use  of  the  acid,  but  pass 
into  ulceration.  We  have  been  called  to  more  than  one  case,  where 
this  has  been  the  result  when  the  acid  was  too  liberally  used,  and  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  often  met  with  the  same  misfortune  in  our 
own  extensive  use  of  the  remedy,  had  we  not  labored  under  the  "  ma- 
nia," as  some  of  our  professional  brethren  who  are  smokers  assure  us 
we  do,  of  "anti-tobacco."  In  this  relation  of  hemorrhoids*,  we  have 
found  it  a  great  blessing  to  be  so  crazed ;  and  as  a  proof  of  our  con- 
firmed monomania  on  the  subject,  we  here  affirm,  that  while  smoking 
to  excess,  many  persons  are  entirely  incapable  of  the  cure  of  both  he- 
morrhoids, syphilis,  and  gonorrhea.  Our  brethren  may  promise  to  cure 
such  if  they  can  do  so  consistently ;  we  can  not.  In  truth,  however, 
if  we  look  to  nature  to  second  our  efforts  in  any  degree  either  in  the 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  of  any  disease  whatever,  would  we  will- 
ingly rest  our  reputation  on  the  result  of  a  case  where  a  man  has  satura- 
ted his  blood  vessels,  and  all  his  solids  and  nerves,  with  an  agent  that 
can  not  add  one  grain  of  flesh  to  his  body,  but  a  few  drops  of  which, 
when  taken  in  a  pure  state  into  that  same  mouth,  where  it  is  constantly 
circulating  in  the  smoke  of  his  cigar,  will  instantly  paralyze  the  nerves 
of  his  herrt  and  drop  him  dead,  as  did  that  dreadful  Bocarme  his 
unfortunate  brother-in-law  ?    Smokers  and  physicians,  think  of  it. 
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Art.  XLVI.—  Eleventh  Letter  from  John  Matthews  ;  Loch  Katrine  ; 
Loch  Lomond  ;  the  Ifyle  of  Bute;  Crimean  Canal ;  Jsle  of 
Zona  /  its  Antiquities  ;  Staff  a  ;  a  Natural  Cathedral ;  Glasgow  ; 
Buchanan  Street ;  the  Clyde;  the  Cathedral;  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum ;  Glasgow  ;  its  Wretchedness  ;  Bunluce  Castle ;  the  Giant's 
Causeioay  ;  Bunluce;  Belfast;  Bublin  ;  Tomb  of  Swift  and 
Stella  ;  Agriculture  ;  Bound  Towers  ;  Jolly  Briests  ;  Killarney  ; 
Briestly  Thraldom  ;  the  BeviPs  Bridge ;  an  Lrish  Echo  ;  Buins 
of  St.  Finian  ;  Sweet  Lnnisfallen. 

London,  Saturday,  October  3d,  1857. 
Dear  Doctor  :  Our  walk  from  Killin  to  Callender  was  truly 
delightful.  It  was  through  a  wild  valley  and  we  were  continually 
surrounded  by  hills,  which  arose  on  each  side  to  a  hight  which 
was  almost  sublime,  while  in  the  distance,  light  clouds  floated  around  the 
summits  of  dark  mountains,  and  white  streams,  as  of  burnished  silver, 
fell  in  some  places  almost  from  their  summits.  So  distant  were  these 
cascades  that  we  could  hear  no  rushing,  and  it  was  only  by  suspecting 
motion  and  watching  with  intense  attention,  that  we  discovered  an 
almost  imperceptible  sparkle,  a  slightly  moving  shadow  which  revealed 
the  truth.  Often  we  were  impelled  to  stop  on  the  road,  and,  turning 
slowly  around,  drink  in  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  my 
friend,  who  was  fresh  from  the  miracles  of  Alpine  scenery,  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  as  we  approached  Loch  Lubnaig  "  Bas  ist  wunder- 
schdn."  We  often  stopped  on  our  road  to  pluck  the  ripe  berries ; 
and  in  the  wild  pass  of  Leney,  where  Ben  Lodi  rears  his  head  to  the 
hight  of  23S7  feet,  we  turned  off  the  road  to  watch  the  dark 
stream  as  it  wildly  dashes  over  dark  masses  of  rock  in  bright,  feathery 
cascades.  On  our  road  we  met  several  tourists,  who  with  knapsack 
and  staff  trudged  gayly  along,  and  seemed  quite  independent  of  all 
stage-coaches  or  cars.  It  was  five  o'clock  as  we  entered  the  village, 
and  before  we  reached  the  hotel,  the  stage-coach  drove  past  us  with 
our  lu£r°-afre.  We  were  almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  as  we  sat 
dow  n  to  some  bread  and  milk  in  the  inn,  but  concluded,  after  a  survey 
of  the  village,  to  proceed  in  the  next  coach  to  the  Trossachs.  We 
had  but  little  lime  to  reconnoitcr,  as  the  coach  would  soon  leave. 
Callender  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  some  lofty  hills  which 
rise  grandly  above  it  on  the  north  and  east.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  west,  the  waters  of  Loch  Lubnaig  and  Ncnacher  unite,  and  form 
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the  Leith,  which  pursues  its  course  over  its  rocky  bed  with  a  rushing 
sound.  We  returned,  after  our  stroll,  to  the  inn,  and  seating  ourselves 
on  the  coach,  started  off  on  the  road,  which  runs  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Loch  Renachar,  and  rode  through  scenes  of  hill  and  dale,  and 
rock  and  green,  as  beautiful  as  fairy  land,  and  doubly  interesting  as 
the  scenes  which  Scott  has  delighted  to  paint  in  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  The  ride  of  ten"  miles  was  like  a  dream,  for  our  fatigue  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  calmness  which  made  the  scenery  appear  as  the 
effect  of  an  illusion.  In  a  short  time  we  were  sitting  amid  a  crowded 
company  of  tourists,  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Ardcheanochrochan  (!) 
inn.  F.  delighted  the  ladies  with  his  performance  on  the  piano,  but 
I  was  so  tired  that  I  sought  my  room,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  I  was  too 
much  fatigued.  An  ague  attacked  me  in  the  night,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  some  brandy,  as  no  other  medicine  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  next  morning  (Tuesday,  Sept  15th)  when  we  arose,  we 
found  the  atmosphere  cold  and  damp,  and  in  a  short  time  a  drizzling 
rain  set  in,  and  as  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  pleasant  weather, 
F.  concluded  to  abandon  his  trip  to  Fort  William,  and  proceed  with 
me  to  Glasgow.  Like  ourselves,  all  the  visitors  seemed  taken  with  a 
panic,  and  every  one  wished  to  leave  the  place,  and  there  wTas  much 
crowding  on  the  coach,  which  conveyed  us  to  the  lake.  We  caught 
only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  scenery  when  the  wind  blew  off  the 
heavy  mists  which  hung  over  the  landscape.  We  all  hurried  on  board 
the  little  steamboat  on  Loch  Katrine  and  as  there  was  little  or  no 
cabin  accommodation,  the  passengers  crouched  under  umbrellas  and 
blankets  on  deck,  and  we  saw  but  little  of  the  beauties  of  the  lovely 
lake.  After  a  drive  over  the  steep  road  leading  to  Loch  Lomond,  and 
waiting  for  an  hour  at  Inversnaid,  the  neighborhood  of  which  is 
noted  for  the  exploits  of  Rob  Roy  ;  the  mists  began  to  break  up,  and 
although  the  sun  was  hidden,  we  enjoyed  the  sail  among  the  lovely 
islands  and  over  the  clear  waters  of  the  Queen  of  Lakes,  as  Loch 
Lomond  has  been  appropriately  named.  We  were  landed  at  Balloch, 
where  we  took  the  train  to  Bowling,  and  a  steamboat  from  thence  to 
Glasgow,  where  we  gladly  sought  the  comforts  of  our  hotel.  We  con- 
cluded to  start  in  the  morning  for  Oban,  and  from  there  make  an 
excursion  to  lona  and  S tafia.  At  seven  the  next  morning  we  took 
the  steamboat  for  Oban,  and  enjoyed  our  sail  on  the  Clyde,  which,  from 
a  mere  canal  at  Glasgow,  branches  into  an  arm  of  the  sea.  In  passing 
the  bold  rock  of  Dumbarton,  Fritz  said  it  reminded  him  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  and  the  little  white  bathing-houses  on  the  beach  at  Dunnoon 
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produced  the  effect  of  a  grave-yard  with  its  tombstones.  We  made  a 
pleasant  sail  through  the  Kyle  of  Bute,  and  our  passage  through  the 
Crimean  Canal  surpassed  for  delightful  quiet  any  previous  traveling 
experience.  Our  beautiful  little  canal-boat  was  drawn  by  two  horses, 
each  mounted  by  a  postillion  in  brilliant  red  livery,  and  our  vessel  was 
manned  by  Highlanders  in  sailor  costume.  They  wore  on  their  hats 
the  name  of  our  vessel  in  gilt  letters,  and  were  the  neatest-looking 
sailors  I  ever  saw.  The  scenery  on  the  canal  nearly  equaled  any  thing 
I  have  seen  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  western  part  was  almost  equal  in 
grandeur  to  the  scenery  on  Loch  Tay.  The  number  of  blackberries 
which  hung  over  the  canal  in  rich  luscious  clusters  made  all  our  mouths 
water,  but  when  we  came  to  the  locks,  which  are  nine  in  number,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  our  taste.  The  berries  have  a  rich 
aromatic  flavor,  which  surpasses  the  American  berry.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  canal,  we  took  the  steamboat,  and  at  evening  we  neared 
the  town  of  Oban,  with  its  hills  in  the  background,  and  its  rocky 
eminence  and  castle  on  the  north.  To-morrow  we  set  out  for  Iona 
and  Staffa. 

The  weather  in  the  morning  was  any  thing  but  promising  for  our 
excursion.  The  sky  had  a  threatening  appearance,  and  before  the  hour 
for  leaving,  a  drizzling  rain  set  in.  F.  and  a  Swiss  missionary,  who 
was  of  our  party,  as  well  as  myself,  were  undecided  whether  to  pro- 
ceed or  not ;  and  several  times  in  council  decided  to  go,  and  as  often 
decided  not  to  go,  and  like  others,  went  on  board,  and  as  often  came 
on  shore.  At  last  I  summoned  resolution,  and  rushed  on  board,  deter- 
mined to  proceed.  F.  and  the  Swiss  stood  on  the  wharf.  The  cap- 
tain gave  orders  for  starting,  and  they  yielded,  and  rushed  on  board. 
The  prospect  was  so  dismal,  that  as  soon  as  we  left  the  shore,  we 
regretted  our  determination,  and  now  as  the  rain  fell,  driving  us  to 
the  cabin,  we  wished  we  had  remained  ashore.  The  ship,  too,  began 
to  roll,  and  Fritz,  who  had  premonitory  symptoms  of  sea-sickness, 
wondered  if  any  preparation  was  made  on  board  for  sick  people. 
"For,"  said  he,  " I shall  vomish  in  de  cabin:''  For  two  hours  we  saw 
little;  the  air  was  misty,  and,  wrapped  up  in  coats  and  shawls,  we 
crowded  each  other  beneath  umbrellas.  Several  of  the  passengers 
became  sea  sick,  and  perfectly  helpless.  At  last,  came  a  wind  which 
disturbed  the  leaden  clouds,  and  we  caught  glimpses  of  blue  sky.  A 
sudden  joy  illuminated  our  gloomy  circle,  and  our  captain  predicted 
fine  weather  for  our  excursion.  lie  was  right ;  for  soon  we  saw  the 
rugged  and  dark  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  sometimes  worked  by  the 
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waves  into  caverns,  and  huge  boulders  lay  scattered  on  the  shore. 
At  two  o'clock  we  saw  Iona,  a  low,  barren- looking  island,  with  a 
wretched-looking  village,  some  ruins,  and  a  church  visible  from  the 
boat.  We  anchored  at  some  distance,  and  went  ashore  in  a  small 
"boat.  Crowds  of  dirty  children,  of  every  age  and  sex,  greeted  us  on 
our  arrival,  with  doleful  cries  of  "  Penny  !  penny !"  which  they  never 
ceased  while  we  remained  on  the  island.  They  held  out  saucers,  con- 
taining a  few  pebbles  and  shells,  which  gave  us  no  favorable  impres- 
sion concerning  the  resources  of  the  island.  With  an  old  guide,  we 
walked  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey,  which  presents  few  features 
of  interest  beyond  its  associations  with  early  Christianity.  A  row  of 
graves  are  pointed  out,  as  those  of  the  kings  of  Xorway,  Scotland, 
and  Iceland.  The  burial-place  is  still  used  for  interments,  and  is  in- 
deed holy  ground.  We  saw  two  fine  old  stone  crosses  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  several  broken,  and  in  ruins.  Some  of  the  letters  on 
the  old  tombs  are  exquisitely  cut.  We  were  hunted  to  the  boat  by 
about  fifty  children,  who  cried,  "  Penny !  penny  !"  incessantly.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  as  we  again  embarked  in  the  little  boat,  and  looking 
towards  the  north,  I  saw  the  outline  of  Staffa  in  the  distance.  In  half 
an  hour  we  had  anchored  before  its  cliffs,  and  were  stretching  forward 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  great  cave. 

We  were  taken  ashore  in  a  small  boat,  and  landed  near  the  Clam- 
Shell  Cave,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which  its  wonderfully  curved 
columns  bear  to  a  shell.    The  whole  island  is  of  a  singular  formation, 
and  is  an  illustration  of  the  gigantic  operations  which  proceed  in  na- 
ture's laboratory.    Black  basalt  columns,  some  of  five,  some  of  six 
sides,  of  every  length  and  size,  and  strewed  in  order,  and  in  every 
degree  of  inclination,  give  the  shore  the  appearance  of  architectural 
nuns.    The  island  is  only  one  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  form- 
ing cliffs  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  We 
took  our  way  over  the  broken  columns,  to  the  entrance  of  the  great 
cave,  and  clambered  along  the  side,  aided  by  a  rope,  into  the  interior. 
It  was  a  grand  sight,  and  produced  a  feeling  like  that  I  felt  w  hen  I 
first  entered  Westminster  Abbey.    The  dark  columns  rose  on  each 
side  in  groups,  supporting  the  arched  and  rocky  roof  in  deep  shade. 
The  sea  flowed  into  the  extremity  of  the  cave,  and  it  was  of  a  beau- 
tiful emerald  green,  similar  to  that  on  the  verge  of  Niagara,  and  like 
it,  possessing  the  same  dangerous  fascination.     Our  company  came, 
looked  in,  and  then  went  above  on  the  cliffs.  I  remained,  and  watched 
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a  wave  as  it  entered.  Hollow  murmurs  ran  along  the  columns,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  low,  surging  sound,  which  gradually  swelled  into  a  shriek, 
and  then  died  out  in  a  gurgle,  as  from  some  drowning  wretch.  Quiv- 
erings as  of  sighs  floated  tremblingly  along  the  columns  and  vaulted 
roof,  as  though  to  find  a  resting-place.  In  an  instant,  like  a  palace  in 
fairy-land,  the  dark  cave  became  a  sea-cathedral,  and  the  moaning  of 
the  waves  were  requiems  for  the  dead  who  lie  beneath  its  depths 
The  broken  columns  and  shaded  recesses  started  into  pedestals  and 
canopies,  and  although  the  niches  are  statueless,  the  deeds  of  unknown 
heroes  claimed  commemoration  in  a  temple  where  services  are  forever 
echoed,  and  their  deaths  rehearsed.  Staffa  must  be  more  than  sublime 
in  a  storm,  when  the  waves,  lashed  to  fury  by  the  winds,  send  forth 
their  anger  in  tones  which  must  reverberate  like  thunder  within  this 
wondrous  temple.  Besides  Fingal's  Cave,  numerous  others  abound  in 
the  island,  but  they  possess  few  features  after  seeing  the  great  cave. 
We  climbed  the  columned  rocks,  and  hung  over  the  cliffs  above,  to 
watch  the  sea.  F.  said  it  repaid  him  for  all  his  journey,  but  I  could 
not  forget  the  emotion  I  felt  within  the  cave-cathedral. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  visited  Iona  with  Sir  Allan 
McClean,  and  must  have  passed  within  sight  of  Staffa,  which  he  men- 
tions in  that  tour.  He  would  probably  have  visited  it,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  trespass  further  on  his  friend,  who,  indeed,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, accompanied  him  to  Iona. 

On  our  return,  we  sailed  around  the  north  side  of  the  Isle  of  Mull, 
and  through  the  Sound.  Most  of  the  rocks  are  basaltic,  and  show  by 
their  broken  and  rugged  character  some  great  convulsion.  I  doubt 
not  the  whole  of  the  Western  Islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  We 
rested  at  Oban  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  left  on  the  steam- 
boat. We  had  a  pleasant  sail  and  a  delicious  passage  through  the 
Crimean  Canal,  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  and  the  Clyde,  which  exhibits 
great  activity  in  ship-building,  now  mostly  iron  steamboats  and  by 
evening  we  were  again  in  Glasgow.  The  next  day  F.  and  I  took  a 
tour  through  the  city,  which,  although  dingy,  is  well-built,  and  has  a 
sober  ami  substant  ial  appearance.  Buchanan  street  is  a  noble  avenue, 
filled  with  stores,  which  for  elegance  and  display  are  scarcely  surpassed 
by  those  of  Regent  street  or  Broadway.  There  are  not,  however, 
many  magnificent  public  buildings.  The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  fine 
building,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  with  a  noble  portico.  At  St.  George's 
Square,  not  far  from  the  Post-Office,  are  monuments  to  Sir  John 
.Moore,  James  Watt,  who  made  some  of  his  first  experiments  with 
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steam-vessels  here,  and  Walter  Scott.  That  of  Moore  is  by  Flaxman, 
and  is  a  fine  statue.  The  Clyde  here  is  crossed  by  four  bridges,  and 
is  quite  crowded  with  craft  of  all  kinds;  it  is,  however,  in  the  city,  a 
much  inferior  stream  to  the  Thames.  At  low  tide,  its  bed,  at  one  of 
the  bridges,  was  a  mere  mass  of  stones,  with  a  few  streams  of  water 
running  among  them.  We  walked  to  the  cathedral,  a  building  rather 
stiff,  and  wanting  in  harmony.  The  crypt,  however,  is  very  fine,  and 
worthy  of  Lincoln  or  York  Minsters.  The  necropolis,  or  burying- 
ground,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  back  of  the  cathedral,  and 
its  monuments  present  an  imposing  appearance  from  below.  Con- 
spicuous among  them,  is  a  monument  to  Knox,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  great  reformer.  Artistically  viewed,  we  saw  but 
few  monuments  of  taste,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  they  were  much 
too  crowded.  In  our  walk,  we  took  a  look  at  the  quaint  rooms  of  the 
University,  and  visited  its  Hunterian  Museum  of  anatomy,  filled  with 
a  good  collection  of  specimens,  which  record  ages  of  human  agony. 
The  museum  contains  a  good  collection  of  coins,  and  some  fine 
paintings,  among  them  Murillo's  lovely  painting  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. Adam  Smith,  Black,  Burnet,  and  Cullen,  were  professors  here. 
After  our  visit  to  the  University,  we  took  our  way  to  the  prison,  to 
the  governor  of  which  F.  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  We  were 
kindly  received,  and  shown  through  the  establishment,  and  we  visited 
many  of  the  prisoners  in  their  cells.  Some  of  them  were  children  of 
about  ten  years  of  age.  In  the  workshops  the  manufacture  of  cocoa 
mats  and  coarse  clothing  were  the  principal  trades  pursued.  One  fea- 
ture astonished  both  the  Doctor  and  myself.  In  the  cells  on  the  lower 
floor,  where  prisoners  are  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  are  cranks 
connected  with  a  machine  in  which  sand  is  placed,  to  make  it  turn 
heavily ;  the  number  of  revolutions  are  recorded  on  a  dial  outsi<le  of 
each  cell.  The  prisoners  are  compelled  to  turn  the  crank  14,400 
times  in  ten  hours,  moving  neither  slower  or  faster  than  a  certain 
specified  rate.  So  dreadfully  tedious  is  this,  that  the  prisoners  count 
every  turn,  and  are  able  to  stop  when  the  exact  number  of  revolutions 
are  completed.  One  of  the  prisoners  showed  me  a  number  of  brads 
which  he  used  to  keep  his  account  with.  It  is  argued  in  favor  of  the 
system,  that  the  knowledge  of  tbe  inutility  of  the  occupation  adds  to 
the  punishment ;  but  I  thought,  and  told  our  guide  so,  that  it  was  a 
useless  and  sinful  waste  of  human  energy  and  labor. 

In  our  stroll  through  the  city,  we  saw  boiled  potatoes  exhibited  as 
samples,  where  those  articles  were  sold.    In  the  poorer  localities  of 
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Glasgow,  poverty  and  wretchedness  are  more  conspicuous  than  in  any 
city  I  have  yet  visited. 

"VYe  left  Glasgow  in  the  evening,  in  the  steamboat  Lynx,  for  Belfast, 
taking  a  deck  passage,  in  order  to  avoid  the  foul  and  stifling  air  of 
the  cabin.  The  Doctor  wrapped  his  shawl  around  him,  and  coiled 
himself  around  the  smoke-pipe.  I  tried  the  same,  but  it  was  too 
hot ;  so  I  procured  a  berth  from  a  sailor  near  the  door  in  the  fore- 
castle ;  and  without  undressing,  had  a  refreshing  sleep.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  crawled  upon  deck,  and  found  that  we  were  sailing 
through  Belfast  Loch.  Although  the  air  was  exceedingly  chilly  and 
damp,  about  fifty  men,  women,  and  children  were  lying  about  the 
deck,  or  crowding  together  for  warmth.  I  sought  the  Doctor,  who 
uncoiled  himself  and  came  out,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  at  the 
stars  and  then  at  the  shore.  We  ran  aground  in  the  channel,  a  short 
distance  below  the  city,  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  between  mud, 
water,  and  steam,  we  got  off,  but  could  not  approach  the  pier,  owing 
to  the  low  tide.  So  a  very  long  plank  wTas  drawn  on  board  from  the 
shore,  and  we  struggled  along,  one  after  another,  in  imminent  danger 
of  falling  overboard,  amid  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  people  on 
shore.  We  proceeded  immediately  to  the  railway  station,  and  leaving 
our  luggage  in  charge  of  a  porter,  started  in  the  train  for  Port  Bush, 
where  we  arrived  in  time  for  breakfast. 

After  a  short  rest,  we  engaged  a  jaunting-car  to  take  us  to  Dunluce 
Castle  and  the  Causeway.  These  cars  are  much  in  use  all  over  Ire- 
land, but  they  are  very  inconvenient,  as  one  is  obliged  to  sit  on  the 
side,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  more  than  one  side  of  the  road,  with- 
out risk  of  dislocating  your  neck.  The  springs,  too,  are  not  very 
yielding,  and  you  are  well  shaken  if  you  perform  a  long  journey. 
Port  Bush  is  situated  on  a  low,  sandy  promontory,  hilly  in  some  places, 
with  mounds  of  sand,  which  have  doubtless  been  elevated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves.  The  promontory  of  the  Causeway  is  visible  from 
the  town,  and  the  shore  stretches  in  a  semi-circle  from  Port  Bush  to 
Dunluce.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  clear  blue  waves  roll  in 
foam  upon  the  yellow  sand.  Fit  place  for  Urich  to  invoke  the  fairies 
to  a  dance.  I  never  saw  the  ocean  of  so  mild  and  pale  a  blue.  It  was 
like  a  sapphire,  and  the  sand  was  of  the  color  of  gold.  A  delicious 
drive,  through  sunshine  and  shadow,  brought  us  to  Dunluce  Castle, 
which  is  grandly  situated  on  an  insulated  cliff,  which  rises  almost  per- 
pendioularly  from  the  sea.  The  chasm  which  separates  the  Castle  from 
the  main  land  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  bridge,  and  the  rock  upon  which 
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the  castle  stands,  is  pierced  by  a  cavern  which  passes  entirely  through 
the  rock  to  the  sea.  The  name  of  the  founder  of  the  castle  has  per- 
ished. The  whole  forms  a  picturesque  and  extensive  ruin,  and  the 
old  guide  who  led  us  to  it,  poured  out  a  constant  mixture  of  fable  and 
flattery,  which  we  escaped  by  interesting  him  with  the  driver  of  our 
car,  and  then  suddenly  leaving  him.  Our  guide  pointed  out  one  room 
which  he  said  was  always  swept  by  spirits.  The  view  of  the  ocean 
and  coast,  which  we  obtained  from  an  elevated  part  of  the  ruin,  is 
very  picturesque.  A  ride  of  about  two  miles  along  the  coast  brought 
us  to  the  Causeway.  Before  we  stopped,  Ave  were  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys,  who  wished  us  to  engage  their  boats.  After 
resting  ourselves,  we  engaged  a  boat,  and  were  rowed  to  the  caves  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  the  echoes  produced 
by  the  singing  of  our  boatmen,  were  novelties  to  us ;  the  great 
cave  is  really  a  noble  one,  although  without  the  architectural  pre- 
tensions of  Staffa.  Leaving  the  caves,  we  rowed  around  the  promon- 
tory of  the  Causeway,  which  although  singular  in  appearance,  fails  to 
impress  you  until  you  walk  over  its  regular  and  gigantic  crystals. 
Fritz  procured  an  ammonite  and  some  specimens  of  needle-stone  and 
opal  from  the  boatmen,  which  they  find  in  the  neighborhood,  and  we 
landed  on  the  Causeway.  You  have  often  heard  it  described ;  so  have 
I ;  but  I  never  understood  what  it  was,  until  I  stood  upon  it  myself. 
We  clambered  over  the  broken  columns,  which  are  here  nearly  all  verti- 
cal, and  of  five  or  six  sides  jointed,  and  joining  each  other  with  won- 
derful precision.  So  unaccustomed  are  we  to  witness  such  exquisite 
regularity  in  nature,  that  we  are  inclined,  were  it  less  vast,  to 
believe  it  the  work  of  man  ;  giants  indeed,  but  still  men.  We  climbed 
up  to  what  is  called  the  Giant's  Organ,  a  basaltic  cliff  with  columns 
arranged  like  an  organ,  and  then  sat  in  a  seat  formed  by  the  col- 
umns and  called  the  Wishing-Chair,  and  wished  ourselves  and  our 
friends  a  happy  meeting.  We  drank  some  delicious  water  from  a 
spring  which  issues  from  the  jointed  columns  into  a  hexagonal  basin. 
Rejecting  the  potheen  offered  by  its  keeper,  and  taking  another  look 
at  the  Causeway,  we  drove  off  again  towards  Port  Rush.  We  stopped 
on  the  road  to  view  the  white  arches  on  the  coast.  The  action  of  the 
waves  for  ages  has  wrought  the  calcareous  rocks  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms;  bridges  and  statues,  arches  and  buttresses  and  columns 
exist  in  all  their  varied  forms,  while  the  blue  waves  still  roll  and  dash 
against  them,  fighting  for  victory.  Fritz  said  it  reminded  him  of 
the  Mediterranean.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  yellow  sands  or  the 
white  arches  of  Dunluce.  n 
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We  did  not  choose  to  remain  long  in  Belfast.  The  late  prevail- 
ing fe  ids  have  produced  riots  between  the  old  parties  of  Orangemen 
and  Papists.  The  city,  however,  had  a  bright  and  cheerful  aspect,  and 
all  was  quiet,  although  we  saw  many  policemen.  The  railway  station 
is  the  most  elegant  structure  in  the  town,  although  many  of  the  build- 
ings were  substantial  and  even  fine  in  appearance.  On  our  ride  to 
Dublin  we  saw  many  large  bleaching-fields,  and  a  few  boys.  The 
villages  which  appeared  looked  quite  clean,  and  the  whitewashed 
houses  cheerful. 

I  was  astonished  at  Port  Rush  and  Belfast  to  see  the  dogs,  each  with 
a  small  billet  of  wood  fastened  under  its  neck,  with  a  strap.  I  was 
told  by  several  persons  that  it  was  so  ordered  by  law,  as  no  dog  so 
"  loggered "  could  bite,  although  the  piece  of  wood  weighed  but  a 
few  ounces ;  one  man  told  me  he  considered  it  a  preventive  of  hydro- 
phobia. 

On  our  arrival  in  Dublin,  we  took  a  walk  through  the  city ;  several 
of  the  streets  are  fine,  and  many  of  the  public  buildings  are  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  which  I  did  not  expect  to  find.  In  our  walks 
through  the  poorer  neighborhoods,  however,  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  people,  and  the  squalor  of  their  homes,  exceeded  any  thing 
I  ever  saw  in  any  other  city.  The  want  of  cleanliness  is  indeed 
apparent  among  all  classes  in  Ireland,  with  exceptions,  of  course ; 
even  the  railway  porters  and  officials  are  not  as  neat  in  their  dress 
or  so  clean  in  personal  appearance,  as  men  in  like  stations  in  England. 
The  number  of  junk-shops  too,  tells  a  fearful  tale  of  improvidence 
and  degradation;  In  a  small  gloomy-looking  room  which  I  entered 
near  the  Cathedral,  I  saw  one  hundred  small  children  crowded  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  was  the  beau  ideal  of  an 
Irish  schoolmaster,  as  one  might  conceive  of  one,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  I  saw,  however,  some  lovely  little  faces  among  that  ragged 
assembly,  who  all  stared  at  us  with  what  appeared  inquiring  wonder. 
From  the  school,  we  walked  to  the  Cathedral,  a  building  of  no 
great  beauty,  but  interesting  as  the  burial-place  of  Swift  and  his 
Stella.  Two  simple  marble  tablets  record  their  resting-place.  From 
the  church,  we  visited  Trinity  College,  and  spent  an  hour  in  its 
museum.  It  contains  a  good  collection  of  crania  and  many  valuable 
curiosities.  P.  was  very  desirous  of  going  to  the  Opera,  as  he  had 
been  delighted  in  Edinburgh,  so  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Royal 
Opera-house^  which  has  a  tolerably  good  interior,  but  now  looks  very 
dingy.    The  performance  was  too  bad  to  be  endured,  so  we  left  after  . 
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the  first  act.  F.  wishes  to  return  to  London,  as  he  is  not  much 
pleased  with  Ireland  or  the  people,  so  I  parted  from  him  in  the  eve- 
ning and  promised  to  meet  him  in  Frankfort.  I  leave  to-morrow 
for  Killarney. 

The  ride  from  Dublin  to  Mallow  was  very  monotonous.  On  every 
side,  however,  I  saw  evidences  of  awakening  from  the  paralytic  con- 
dition in  which  agriculture  and  the  people  have  so  long  been  sunk. 
There  were  fewer  mud-cabins  than  I  expected,  and  I  saw  efforts  were 
making  to  convert  the  bog  land  into  productive  soil.  The  sale 
of  the  encumbered  estates  has  doubtless  contributed  much  to  improve 
Ireland,  for  it  has  opened  the  country  to  capitalists,  who  pursue  a 
rational  system  of  agriculture.  The  deluded  people,  however,  in  mam- 
parts  oppose  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  its  new  proprietors,  and 
in  some  places  murders  have  already  taken  place  in  consequence 
The  immense  bogs  which  line  the  railway,  and  the  black  stacks  of 
peat,  sometimes  covering  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  present  a  gloomy 
picture  to  the  stranger.  An  occasional  glimpse  of  one  of  the 
ancient  round  towers,  which  are  common  to  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
broke  the  monotony,  and  furnished  me  with  a  fruitful  subject  for 
contemplation.  As  we  approached  Mallow,  the  country  became  more 
picturesque.  On  our  left  rose  the  dark  peaks  of  the  Galtee  mount- 
ains with  a  few  light  vapory  clouds  hanging  over  their  summits.  An 
hour's  ride  brought  us  to  Mallow,  where  taking  the  branch-line,  I 
arrived  at  Killarney  at  four  o'clock.  In  the  large  dining-room  of  the 
hotel,  an  assemblage  of  priests,  sixty  in  number,  were  busily  employed 
in  disposing  of  the  good  things  before  them.  A  constant  clatter  of 
knives  and  plates,  mingled  with  Latin  and  English  exclamations 
and  speeches,  was  kept  up  for  about  two  hours  after  I  arrived- 
There  was  a  good  collection  of  ruby  noses,  red  faces,  and  thick 
necks  among  the  company,  and  from  their  general  appearance  I 
judged  that  fasting  or  any  other  mortification  of  the  flesh  had  long 
been  obsolete  in  their  creed. 

After  dinner  I  walked  to  the  Lake,  and  from  the  broken  battle- 
ments of  Ross  Castle,  I  obtained  a  view  of  its  shores  and  lovely 
Islands.  The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  crimsoned  the  smooth  bosom  of 
the  lake,  and  gilded  the  feathery  edges  of  the  dark  firs,  and  the  deli- 
cate green  of  the  arbutus  trees,  on  the  lovely  island  of  Innisfallen 
with  a  radiance  which  seemed  to  play  around  them,  like  a  glory  after 
sunset,  in  the  pale  twilight.  Through  the  trees  I  caught  a  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  ruined  abbey  where  Christianity  built  her  temple  in 
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the  sixth  century.  Leaving  the  lake  I  walked  towards  the  town, 
followed  by  numerous  boatmen,  ragged  beggars,  and  clamorous  guides, 
who  line  the  road  to  pounce  upon  the  traveler  as  soon  as  he  appears. 
In  a  short  time  I  had  quite  a  congregation  at  my  heels,  and  feeling 
annoyed  at  their  importunities,  I  turned  around  and  harangued  the 
motley  mob,  feeling  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  appearing  like  a  street- 
preacher.  My  exhortation,  although  not  eloquent,  was  forcible, 
and  better  than  all,  effectual.  My  audience,  unaccustomed  to  such  a 
proceeding,  and  not  knowing  what  to  reply,  looked  at  each  other,  and 
sullenly  departed,  leaving  me  in  peace  to  walk  through  the  town. 
The  principal  street  was  filled  with  people.  All  the  houses  seemed 
to  have  turned  out  their  occupants,  and  the  noisy  and  ragged 
crowd  of  men,  women  and  children,  made  the  place  appear  like  a 
market.  Nearly  every  other  house  in  the  street  was  a  whisky-den. 
I  reached  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and  entered  the  new  Cathedral, 
a  magnificent  gothic  edifice,  recently  designed  by  Pugin.  Before  the 
crucifix  and  statue  of  the  Virgin,  within  a  side-altar,  a  few  candles 
were  burning,  and  shed  through  shadowy  column  and  arch  a  dim 
light,  which  revealed  bowed  figures  of  men  and  women  at  their  devo- 
tions on  the  pavement.  Several  priests  in  robes  moved  in  procession 
before  the  altar  and  mumbled  Latin  exercises  to  a  kneeling  and  mo- 
tionless audience.  How  much  better  the  priests  would  appear,  if 
they  would  lecture  their  towns-people  on  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  give  the  people  a  few  practical  lessons  in  prudence  and  cleanli- 
ness. The  wretched  people  here  are  so  bound  in  moral  and  intellect- 
ual slavery  by  their  priests,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  they 
will  be  able  to  make  much  progress  against  whisky  and  priest- 
craft, at  present  the  two  vampires  of  Ireland. 

The  next  day  I  engaged  a  boat  for  the  day,  to  visit  the  lakes.  Wc 
had  a  bugler  -  on  board,  to  produce  the  echoes  ;  as  we  rowed  past  the 
Eagle's  Nest,  a  bold  mountain,  which  presents  a  rounded  and  solid 
mass  of  rock  to  the  lake;  the  bugle  was  sounded,  and  the  notes  went 
quivering  along  what  seemed  a  hundred  hills,  and  then  came  back, 
fainter  but  more  sweet,  the  echoes  which  seemed  to  flow  from  every 
aid©.  The  scenery  of  the  two  low  er  lakes,  although  of  great  lovelines>, 
is  much  surpassed  by  the  passage  and  the  upper  lake.  In  the  passage, 
thfe  men  were  obliged  to  land  where  the  stream  was  narrow  and  rapid, 
and  tow  the  boat  with  a  long  rope.  We  paused,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  under  the  Devil's  Bridge,  a  very  ancient  structure,  said  to 
h:ive  been  erected  over  the  stream  by  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  with 
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which  the  inhabitants  connect  many  strange  legends.  Beautiful  little 
nooks  and  charming  bits  of  rock-scenery  abound  in  the  passage  to 
the  upper  lake,  which,  although  small,  surpassed  any  of  the  others  in 
beauty.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  rise  on  all 
sides  to  the  hight  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  being  di- 
vested of  wood,  form  a  rich  contrast  with  the  luxuriant  foliage  on  the 
picturesque  shores  of  the  lake.  The  elements  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful are  here  blended  in  a  degree  I  have  seldom  before  seen.  Returning, 
we  tried  another  echo,  which  did  not,  however,  succeed  very  well,  as 
the  wind  was  blowing  rather  high.  The  boatman,  however,  said  it 
was  a  remarkable  voice-echo,  and  on  a  quiet  day,  if  you  said,  "How 
d'ye  do,  Paddy  ?"  it  would  reply :  "  Pretty  well,  I  thank  ye."  On  Ar- 
butus Island  I  gathered  a  few  ferns,  and  a  branch  of  the  arbutus, 
which  was  covered  with  its  white  berries.  An  old  woman  met  us  on 
the  shore  with  a  pail  of  what  she  called  goats'-milk,  which  she  mixed 
with  some  potheen  from  her  bottle,  for  my  delectation.  I  discovered 
that  the  milk  was  that  of  the  cow,  and  told  her  so.  "  Will,  Til  not 
desave  yer  honer ;  the  goats  is  getting  rather  dhry,  so,  faith,  we  mixes 
it."  I  gave  her  in  exchange  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  received  the 
blessings  of  the  saints.  AVe  were  about  to  put  off,  when  we  were 
attacked  by  another  woman  with  goats'-milk,  and  because  I  refused 
to  drink  any  more,  received  a  volley  of  curses  and  abuse  from  both 
women  as  we  rowed  off.  On  again  reaching  the  lower  lake,  I  landed 
on  the  Island  of  Innisfallen.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  of  St.  Finian, 
although  still  extensive,  are  much  dilapidated.  Being  the  repository 
of  the  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  of  the  neighboring  inhabit- 
ants, it  was  destroyed,  and  the  monks  massacred,  by  the  robber  chief- 
tain McCarthy,  in  1180,  who  then  occupied  the  neighboring  castle. 
As  we  approached  the  rum,  we  saw  a  pic-nic  party  preparing  their 
viands  among  the  sacred  ruins.  These  do  not  possess  much  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  island  abounds  in  sylvan  retreats,  and  possesses, 
in  small  extent,  great  variety  of  scenery.  We  saw  the  bed  of  honor, 
where  two  lovers  passed  the  night  with  true  Platonic  affection.  Some 
of  the  holly-trees  are  of  great  size,  and  an  aged  hawthorn  grows  over 
the  stone  coffin  of  one  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey.  For  ages  the 
monastery  was  the  place  where  the  annals  of  Innisfallen  were  kept. 
The  original  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Bodlean  library,  in  Oxford.  Moore 
has  made  the  Island  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  song,  "Sweet  Innisfal- 
len, fare  thee  well"  The  boatmen,  as  usual,  with  all  the  hackmen  and 
porters  I  have  had  occasion  to  employ  in  Ireland,  demanded  double 
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the  pay  agreed  upon,  as  well  as  gratuities  to  each  oarsman ;  to  which, 
as  I  had  arranged  every  thing  in  the  most  definite  manner  before 
starting,  to  avoid  extortion,  I  refused  to  submit ;  so  I  left  them  at  the 
castle,  and  was  glad  to  be  soon  out  of  hearing  and  reach  of  their 
mingled  flattery,  threats,  and  imprecations — the  greatest  annoyance 
to  which  the  traveler  is  subjected  in  Ireland.        John  Matthews. 


Arj.  XL VII.  —  Rearing  Children   Physiologically ;  Rules  for 
Thoughtless  Parents. 

All  the  absolute  evils  of  this  world  may  be  said  to  arise  from  ignor- 
ance and  selfishness  ;  perhaps  all  might  be  included  in  the  word  sel- 
fishness, if  we  give  to  that  term  its  full  and  broad  signification.  Even 
our  purest  affections  in  their  manifestation  seem  often  only  a  desire 
to  please  ourselves,  without  reference  to  any  result  beyond  the  pres- 
ent. There  is  throughout  the  world  a  lack  of  perception  of  separate 
individuality,  and  of  the  consequences  to  that  other  being,  of  any  course 
we  may  pursue.  Among  men  the  results  of  the  acts  of  individuals 
toward  each  other  and  upon  the  community,  have  given  rise  to  legis- 
tion  and  to  laws. 

In  each  separate  family  patcr-familias  (sometimes  indeed  it  is  mater- 
familias)  constitutes  himself  and  his  various  moods,  the  law  by  which 
his  household  is  governed ;  and  in  many  cases  his  daily  emotions  of 
anger  or  pleasure,  disappointment  or  success,  render  his  rule  benign 
and  considerate,  or  harsh  and  tyrannical.  Many  again  there  are,  who, 
by  a  steady,  moral,  unwavering  mind,  guide  the  household  affairs,  and 
the  development  of  those  youthful  minds  which  God  has  intrusted  to 
their  care.  To  these,  and  to  all,  we  address  ourselves.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  instruct  and  develop  correctly  any  two  children  by  the  same 
course  of  treatment ;  it  is  vain  to  make  any  system  a  Procrustean  bed  ; 
't  is  inconsistent  with  the  advance  of  humanity  and  with  true  indi- 
\  [duality.  While  in  morals  there  may  be  an  absolute  right  and  wrong, 
an  unwavering  adherence  to  the  good  and  the  true,  the  peculiar  meth- 
od of  attainment  to  this  rule  is  as  varied  as  the  minds  upon  the  earth. 

The  natural  faculties  of  each  child  are  as  plain  to  careful  observation 
aa  the  sun  at  noon-day;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  mental 
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bias  of  a  child  to  enable  us  properly  to  determine  the  situation  in  life 
to  which  his  or  her  powers  are  best  adapted. 

Let  every  father,  every  mother,  and  all  who  hope  to  call  themselves 
parents,  forever  bear  this  in  mind.  Watch  the  child  at  its  play. 
Suffer  it  to  play  as  it  will,  and  note  what  sports  attract  it,  wherein  lies 
the  chief  pleasure. 

Away  with  those  horrors,  infant  phenomena.  Let  nature  alone,  and 
do  you,  ignorant  man,  keep  your  great,  coarse  finger  out  of  the  deli- 
cate machinery,  which,  working  by  and  through  nature,  will,  at  the 
proper  moment,  indicate  the  course  to  be  pursued,  the  development 
which  is  sought.  Permit  childhood  to  guide  you  in  the  treatment 
thereof.    Nature  is  a  wise  teacher. 

At  infancy,  the  healthy  body,  incapable  of  progressive  motion,  de- 
mands rest ;  give  then  perfect  quiet.  Man's  early  life  is  a  mere  vega- 
tative  existence;  the  brain,  gently  pulsating  beneath  the  unformed 
bone,  is  not  yet  the  seat  of  reason,  but  of  instinct ;  while  nature  then 
demands  entire  repose,  or,  at  the  most,  passive  action,  why  should  a 
barbarous  nurse  and  ignorant  mother  array  the  little  form  in  thick 
embroidery ;  display  it  to  the  admiring  multitude  ;  dandle  it  with 
thumping  vibrations,  or  spin  it  like  a  boomerang  in  the  air  ?  Why 
seek  the  most  noisy  promenade  to  confuse  it  with  the  uproar?  why 
pound  it  up  and  down  over  hundreds  of  miles,  in  the  midst  of  smoke, 
effluvia,  and  all  the  rattle,  noise  and  screams  incident  to  railroad  trav- 
el ?  Avoid  those  abominations  called  cradles  ;  flee  from  the  rocking  of 
the  crib,  and  all  those  swinging  motions  which  can  not  fail  to  produce, 
in  a  minor  degree,  those  very  agreeable  sensations,  that  pleasant  leth- 
argy, which  seizes  upon  one  when  he  is  taking  his  first  lesson  in  drunk- 
enness. What  a  renown  would  that  agriculturist  win  for  himself  who 
should  first  invent  a  patent,  portable,  double  action,  self-rocking  cradle 
for  sucking  calves  ;  what  an  advantage  to  the  bovine  race  ! 

When  by  pure  air,  and  its  natural  nourishment,  [the  pure  milk  of  a 
cow,  or  a  goat,  is  far  better  than  that  of  a  feeble,  passionate,  or 
drunken  nurse,  when  the  mother  can  not  herself  nurse  her  offspring,] 
the  child  has  become  old  enough  to  creep  about,  down  on  the  floor 
with  it,  and  let  it  go ;  give  it  a  ball  or  something  to  creep  after,  and 
rest  fully  content  that  when  tired,  the  child  will  cease  its  play. 

Don't  hurry  the  little  one  to  walk  ;  do  not  encourage  it  to  stand 
alone,  lest  bow-legs  and  weak  ankles  be  the  penalty  of  your  too  assidu- 
ous care,  of  your  selfish  desire  to  see  your  child  walk  before  nature 
has  decreed  it.    When  the  proper  time  arrives  the  little  hands  will 
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seek  the  tops  of  chair-seats,  the  little  body  will  sway  to  and  fro,  erect 
for  the  first  time  ;  soon  the  first  step  is  taken,  and  then  all  is  plain. 

Keep  yonr  books,  your  illuminated  alphabet,  your  intellectual  blocks, 
and  your  abortions  of  toys — caricatures  upon  nature — toys  which  it  is 
no  harm  to  fall  down  and  worship,  since  the  like  thereof  exists  neither 
in  heaven  above,  nor  in  earth  beneath,  nor  in  the  water  which  is  under 
the  earth.  Let  the  child  play  one,  two,  three ;  what,  says  some  one — 
four  years !  and  not  know  a  letter  !  Yea,  my  good  madam,  even  un. 
til  it  reacheth  the  age  of  seven  years,  would  we  have  the  little  mind 
free  and  unpuzzled ;  at  liberty  to  observe,  to  desire,  to  construct,  to 
play,  to  make  out  its  own  individuality.  This  is  the  great  attribute  of 
man — play ;  this  divides  him  from  the  brute  creation  ;  man  alone  can 
laugh.  Remember  that  the  longer  the  period  of  youth,  the  period  of 
formation,  the  better,  the  more  healthful,  enduring,  and  longer-lived 
the  man.    Of  all  created  beings  man  is  the  most  helpless  at  infancy. 

Among  the  Invertebrata,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  vertebral  column 
are  absent,  and  of  these  the  young  are  perfect  at  birth.  The  Infusoria 
propagate  by  gemmation,  and  by  fissuration ;  thus  in  an  individual  of 
the  Infusoria  we  find  a  sac  inclosing  a  nucleus ;  when  the  time  for  re- 
production arrives,  the  nucleus  divides,  the  sac  also,  and  each  subdi- 
vision at  the  instant  of  separation,  or  birth,  is  fully  endowed  with 
every  faculty  which  it  shall  ever  thereafter  possess,  and  each  faculty  is 
as  perfect  as  it  ever  is  to  be. 

Somewhat  higher,  a  good  example  of  gemmation  is  found  in  the 
Hydra  ;  a  number  of  bud-like  excrescences  appear  at  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  are  soon  like  their  parent  in  all  external  characteristics,  pos- 
sessing mouth  and  tentacles,  and  providing  for  their  own  wants,  al- 
though as  yet  attached  to  the  parent  body:  at  first,  indeed,  a  canal 
of  communication  exists  between  the  two,  and  through  this  the  off- 
spring is  partially  nourished,  but  this  soon  closes  up,  and  the  young  re- 
main attached  or  detach  themselves  at  pleasure.  The  Hydra  may  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  each  part  soon  becomes  a  perfect  animal. 

Insects  lay  an  egg,  from  this  proceeds  the  larva — then  the  chrysalis 
or  fly. 

Aquatic  birds  possess  broad,  depressed  bills,  with  dentated  edges, 
and  soft,  sensative  lips,  well  adapted  to  obtain  small  things  under  wa- 
ter, or  worms  in  the  mud.  Others  have  the  submaxillary  pouch,  as  a 
net  to  seize  their  prey ;  and  there  arc  still  others  with  sharp  bills  for 
piercing,  or  with  long,  compressed  bills,  with  a  terminal  incurved  beak, 
for  seizing  and  holding  the  slippery,  scaly  fish.    And  reptiles,  with 
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loosely  articulated  jaws,  and  slender,  recurved  teeth,  fitted  to  hold,  not 
to  masticate,  swallow,  like  fishes,  their  prey  whole.  In  the  frog,  the 
tongue,  the  means  by  which  it  obtains  its  livelihood,  long,  free,  bifid, 
attached  by  the  apex  to  the  under-jaw,  loose  at  the  base,  covered  with 
papilla}  and  muciparous  follicles,  is  at  the  moment  the  frog  enters  ex- 
istence as  perfect  as  it  ever  becomes. 

Observe,  that  in  all  this  lower  and  inferior  creation,  the  young,  in 
mos4t  cases,  are  at  the  moment  of  birth  as  perfect,  and  as  well  adapted 
to  procure  their  daily  sustenance,  as  the  parent ;  and  in  every  case, 
the  organs  for  procuring  food  require,  at  the  farthest,  but  a  few  weeks 
to  become  perfectly  developed. 

Among  mammals,  the  higher  condition  of  the  organs  of  sense  as- 
sists these  animals  to  perceive  minuter  differences  in  the  properties  of 
their  food,  while  the  nature  and  fixation  of  their  teeth  enable  them  to 
pulverize  their  food  and  mix  with  it  the  saliva, 

The  nervous  system  of  the  lower  animals  is  a  single  cord  of  length- 
ened axis,  and  in  the  worm  of  only  one  ganglion.  To  this  succeeds 
a  single  or  double  cord,  with  ganglia,  or  knots  of  nervous  matter, 
varying  in  situation  and  number;  and  in  the  lower  articulata  the  gan- 
glion, or  mass  of  nervous  reinforcement,  is  in  the  center  of  the  body, 
arid  is  motor  in  its  function.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  so  is  the  number  of  nerves  which  are  distributed  from 
the  great  nucleus  ;  for  example,  the  larvae  of  insects  are  destitute  of 
vision,  smell,  and  taste  ;  so  the  brain,  more  perfect  in  the  grown  insect, 
is  in  them  reduced  to  cephalic  ganglia.* 

As  we  advance,  we  find  animals  endowed  with  a  superior  organization 
rendering  a  higher  development,  local  position,  and  concentration  of 
brain  necessary  ;  and  the  amphibia  have  the  primitive  ganglia,  aggre 
gated  and  enveloped  in  folds  of  skin — and  this  brings  us  to  the  mam- 
malia, of  which  man  is  the  head. 

Carpenter  says  :  "  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  general  and  important 
conclusion,  that  the  brain,  among  lower  animals,  consists  of  primitive 
cords,  of  primitive  ganglia  upon  those  cords,  and  commissures 
which  connect  the  substances  of  the  adjoining  ganglia,  and  associate 
their  action." 

The  human  foetus  brain  passes  through  all  those  phases  which  distin- 
guish the  highest  from  the  lowest  creation.  The  earliest  indication 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  two  anterior  cords :  on  the  anterior  extremity 
are  five  swellings,  to  correspond  with  the  direction  of  the  future  cra- 

*  Little  knots,  in  structure  like  the  brain. 
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nium  ;  these  successively  connect  and  aggregate,  until  at  last  we  have 
the  human  brain,  consisting  of,  and  combined  from,  a  number  of  ele- 
ments which  are  more  or  less  diffused  among  the  lower  animals,  and 
the  wider  the  diffusion  of  these  elements,  and  the  more  frequent  the 
repetition  of  these  little  ganglia,  the  lower  is  the  creature  in  the  scale 
of  being.  Still,  in  his  early  development,  and  during  these  progres- 
sive changes  which  take  place  in  secret,  the  external  form  of  man  is 
always  human. 

Play — sport — is  then  a  requisite  of  man's  youth.  At  the  moment 
of  birth,  the  fish — the  reptile — must  each  procure  its  own  livelihood  ; 
the  serious  business  of  life  has  commenced.  The  fish  becoming  hungry, 
has  to  look  about  for  some  breakfast,  and  has  to  procure  it  for  himself 
or  starve  ;  he  therefore  goes  to  work,  and  gets  some  breakfast.  Pres- 
ently he  wants  some  dinner,  then  some  supper,  then  more  breakfast 
and  more  dinner ;  so  that  he  has  no  moment  for  play — no  time  for 
sport ;  all  existence  is  for  him  a  continuous  work-day. 

But  when  infant  man  is  hungry,  he  turns  to  where  kind  nature  and 
an  affectionate  mother  have  his  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  all  pre- 
pared for  him,  ready  and  awaiting  his  pleasure ;  till,  when  he  is  no 
longer  an  infant,  his  father  and  mother  with  kind  watchfulness,  have 
provided  for  him  a  table,  where  during  his  formative  period,  during 
early  youth,  while  he  is  becoming  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  act  for  himself  and  others,  he  finds  food  without  effort  of  his  own, 
without  any  distraction  of  the  healthful  effort  of  the  developing  pow- 
ers, to  procure  it. 

Learn  of  nature  a  lesson  :  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  make  a 
profit  from  the  little  muscles ;  do  not  be  continually  picking  and 
screwing  up  the  wick  of  the  intellectual  lamp  ;  do  not  be  desirous  of 
an  infant  prodigy  ;  don't  be  always  endeavoring  to  subdue  the  hearty 
joyous  tone,  even  if  the  child  is  boisterous  ;  recollect  that  the  lungs 
are  the  life.  If  you  place  the  child  in  strait-jackets,  and  hush  him 
down,  give  him  a  soft  voice  and  an  exquisite  gentle  demeanor,  you 
will  in  truth  subdue  him;  keep  up  the  process,  you  will  find  the  next 
generation  more  easily  subdued ;  the  third  generation  will  be  born 
subdued,  and  the  fourth  generation — well — there  won't  be  any  fourth 
generation  ;  the  subjugation  will  have  been  completed. 

So  cultivate  the  child  that  lie  or  she  shall  become  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man ;  a  being  who  will  enjoy  life,  whose  every  bodily  faculty  shall  be 
full  of  tone  and  spirit  and  fire,  whose  lungs  shall  breathe  deep  and  full 
inspirations,  whose  heart  shall  throb  with  strong  pulsation,  whose  sto- 
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mach  shall  receive  and  dissolve  plain  and  wholesome  food,  whose  clear 
eye,  devoid  of  the  dark  circle  beneath,  and  free  from  the  turgid  gland, 
shall  show  the  night  devoted  to  life-giving  sleep ;  whose  erect  head  and 
broad  shoulders  proclaim  there  is  no  fear.  Renounce  your  process  of 
refining,  and  know  that  a  mind  in  such  a  body,  will  in  a  second  grasp 
truths  over  which  the  feeble  body  long  pores,  and  conceive  plans,  and 
execute  them,  too,  such  as~  the  mind  in  a  weakly  body,  either  fails  to 
comprehend,  or,  understanding,  has  no  power  to  bring  to  a  successful 
issue.  Let  your  child  play,  then.  See  him  with  something  that  he 
can  break !  See  how  he  bends  it,  and  with  sparkling  eyes  and  ear 
thrown  forward,  listens  for  the  ominous  c-r-r-rack  !  It  is  music  to  his 
ear.  "  Hurrah  !"  says  he,  as  it  snaps  ;  "  isn't  it  fun  ?"  By  this  he 
learns  his  power  over  matter. 

Another  boy  says  :  "  There  now,  fellow's,  play  so  and  so  !"  Perhaps 
they  don't.  "  Well,  then,  I  won't  play,  and  you  shan't  have  my  top 
or  marbles ;  and  I'll  go  and  get  those  other  fellows,  and  we  can  lick 
you."  When  that  boy  grows  up,  you  will  find,  unless  you  by  good 
example  and  by  education  modify  this  trait  of  character,  that  he  is  the 
one  who  is  always  starting  a  third  party  in  society,  in  the  church,  or 
wherever  he  may  be.  "  If  you  don't  play  my  way,  I'll  go  and  get 
those  other  fellows!"  and  here  is  where  third  parties  come  from. 
Children  always  shadow  forth  at  play,  when  sporting  naturally,  their 
subsequent  life.  The  play  of  boys  is  rough,  adapted  to  prepare  them 
for  the  active  exercise  and  battle  of  after-life.  Girls,  on  the  contrary, 
sport  with  more  gentleness,  and  their  play  is  different.  They  are  so- 
cial. "  Mother,  mayn't  I  go  over  and  see  Mary  ?"  "  No,  my  dear  ;  not 
this  afternoon."  "  Well,  mayn't  I  go  and  see  Lydia  ?"  "  No,  my 
dear."  "  Well,  then,  mayn't  she  come  and  see  me  ?"  "  I  have  no 
objection  to  that."  "  Can't  Mary  come  too,  then,  and  Julia  and  Emily  ?" 
So  they  congregate;  and  then,  with  the  parlor  to  themselves,  "  What 
shall  we  play  now  ?"  "  I  don't  know.  Let's  play  school."  t;  No,  I 
don't  want  to  play  school.  I  know — s'pos'n — let's  play  tea  !"  So  they 
all  sit  down,  and  rehearse  the  part  they  are  to  fill  in  after-life,  one  en- 
tertaining another,  and  indulging  in  those  little  quiet  gentle  attentions 
which  mark  so  strongly  the  difference  between  these,  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  our  earth,  and  the  rugged,  contending,  earnest  man. 

Watch  carefully  then,  the  child  in  his  play,  and  you  shall  quickly 
see  the  bend  of  the  mind,  and  remember  that  any  bias,  however 
slight,  and  from  wdiatever  cause  proceeding,  if  in  any  degree  profitable 
to  the  individual  child  in  its  varied  relation  to  others,  will  tend  to  the 
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elevation  of  that  cliild,  and  generally  be  inherited  by  its  offspring. 
The  offspring  will  also  have  an  increased  tendency  in  this  variation. 
Therefore,  having  given  yon  the  key,  the  scale,  by  which  to  discover 
the  development  of  the  mind  of  yonr  child,  you  must  by  adapting 
your  system  of  education  to  that  development,  either  obscure  or 
strengthen  it,  as  it  will  hereafter  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  child. 

As  for  example,  say  at  some  early  period,  some  one  prefers  swift, 
another,  strong  horses ;  they  accordingly  make  a  selection  from  a 
common  herd  with  a  view  to  the  serespective  points.  The  difference, 
at  first  slight,  by  repeateds  elections  becomes  greater,  until  finally  we 
have  as  it  were  two  distinct  breeds  of  horses,  the  one  noted  for  swift- 
ness, the  other  for  strength. 

So  then,  cultivate  those  faculties,  which  exhibiting  themselves  in 
childhood,  point  toward  the  situation  where  they  shall  find  their  freest 
action ;  or,  if  these  predominant  characteristics  being  too  largely  de- 
veloped, tend  to  the  injury  of  the  individual,  remember  that  on  the 
mind  as  on  the  body  the  disuse  of  any  faculty  tends  to  the  extinction 
of  that  faculty.  We  see  that  the  fish  of  the  mammoth  cave  living  in 
profound  darkness,  have  no  use  for  eyes  and  they  therefore  have  none ; 
and  in  man  we  find  the  rudiments  of  muscles  by  which  if  developed, 
he  could  move  his  ears  forward,  erecting  them,  or  could  depress  them, 
flattening  them  against  the  skull. 

As  you  cultivate  the  mind,  beware  that  you  do  not  confine  nor  neg- 
lect the  body.  Childhood  dreads  monotony,  for  nature  will  not  long 
use  any  one  set  of  muscles  to  the  neglect  of  others,  and  therefore,  it 
is  that  a  child  full  of  play  never  likes  to  work,  never  works  or  plays 
at  any  one  thing  for  a  long  time ;  the  muscles  need  change.  How 
cruel  then  it  is  to  deprive  a  child  of  all  action,  to  glue  him  to  the 
school-bench  or  to  make  the  youthful  system  languish  in  the  chains  of 
strict  decorum,  imprisoning  the  budding  mind  and  unformed  limbs  in 
1)' m<  Is  of  fear,  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  "not  proper."  Is  not  proper ! 
God  also  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  that  young  form,  he  who 
created  those  muscles  and  that  wonderful  machinery,  when  lie  made 
them  implanted  what  was  proper  in  their  essence.  Go  teach  the 
bounding  fawn  to  tame  the  quivering  muscles  to  quiescence,  and 
teach  the  young  buffalo  to  behave  in  a  proper  manner.  We  do  not 
wMi  to  sec  a  child  rude  and  pert,  neither  do  we  wish  to  see  the  checks 
made  waxy  by  the  compressed  chest,  the  weak  circulation,  and  the 
lack  of  healthful,  out-door,  romping,  boisterous  play. 

As  you  improve  the  mind  recollect  that  nature  is  compensating;  that 
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when  any  structure  becomes  less  useful  or  used,  any  diminution  there- 
of, however  slight,  is  instantly  seized  by  nature,  so  that  less  nutriment 
is  expended  in  developing  a  part  now  of  little  use ;  therefore,  if  you 
attempt  to  press  too  rudely  with  the  weight  of  knowledge  the  brain, 
before  the  body  has  become  developed,  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  body, 
the  brain  becomes,  not  larger  but  more  sensitive,  and  the  body  dwin- 
dles or  assumes  disease,  which  shall  soon  render  futile  all  the  labors 
of  the  mind.  Blood  is  the  stimulus  of  the  brain,  and  if  the  flow  there 
is  great,  other  parts  of  the  body  are  neglected ;  and  if  nourishment 
flows,  in  excess,  to  one  part  or  organ,  it  rarely  flows  in  excess 
to  any  other  part ;  and  as  fruits  whose  seeds  have  become  atrophied 
gain  largely  in  the  pulp  or  seminal  envelope,  so  in  man  the  converse 
of  this  fact  will  be  found  true  —  if  you  develop  largely  one  part 
alone,  the  other  parts  tend  to  atrophy. 

While  exercising  the  most  vigilant  care  over  your  offspring's  well- 
being,  we  would  impress  this  truth  ;  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce in  the  young  of  each  successive  generation  the  original  and  lost 
characteristics  of  their  ancestors,  and  this  tendency  sometimes  pre- 
vails ;  therefore,  while  you  cultivate  any  advantageous  deviation  from 
that  original,  you  encourage  in  the  child,  the  youth — the  probabi- 
lity of  transmitting  that  excellence  to  his  posterity. 

Mother,  break  not  the  young,  quiet,  healthful  slumber  of  the  infant,  in 
order  that  you  may  play  with  the  little  one,  or  exhibit  to  admiring,  ca- 
ressing, uncaring  friends.  Do  not  suppose  that  every  body  wants  to  see 
or  hear  the  baby  as  you  do :  do  not  imagine  that  what  fills  your  brain 
and  occupies  your  thoughts,  is  engaging  the  constant  attention  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Let  the  baby  sleep  and  never  whirl  it  through  the 
air  ;  never  toss  it  up,  landing  it  on  the  bed  like  a  sack  of  flour.  We 
know  of  a  gentleman,  who  being  a  father,  coming  home  when  baby 
was  asleep,  would  habitually  wake  it,  toss  it  up  through  the  air,  and 
thump  it  on  the  bed  till,  by  a  "  mysterious  dispensation  of  divine  pro- 
vidence," the  little  one  was  taken  from  him.  The  father,  if  he  did 
not  absolutely  kill  the  child,  at  least  greatly  hastened  its  death. 

Dress  the  children  so  that  they  may  play,  and  play  hard  ;  suffer  them 
to  romp,  and  do  you,  by  a  kind  exercise  of  power  in  that  re- 
sponsible situation  in  which  you  are  placed,  endeavor  that  the  powers 
of  that  one  body  be  harmoniously  developed,  so  that  at  the  last  every 
movement  of  that  manly  form  full  of  thrilling  health,  every  spontaneous 
action  of  that  clear,  well-balanced  mind  shall  be  to  you  a  hymn  of 
thanks,  of  grateful  praise,  a  victor  wreath. 
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Art.  XLVIIL— Is  the  American  necessarily  a  Sponger?  Our  ruling 
National  I*assio?i  /  Why  should  a  Doctor  encourage  Thievery 
and  Mendicancy  ? 

Mr.  Editor  :  The  guardians  of  the  memory  and  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  proprietors  of  the  American  Eagle  form  an  institution 
of  the  present  age.  As  one  of  them,  feeling  our  superiority  over  all 
other  nations,  we  glory  in  their  boast  of  being  a  great  people,  even  if 
they  do  clean  their  nails  in  public,  pick  their  teeth,  and  chew  the  tooth- 
pick whilst  talking  to  you,  spit  tobacco  on  the  floors  and  occasionally 
on  your  person,  and  sit  with  their  feet  on  chairs  and  tables  and  window- 
sills,  and  perform  other  little  eccentricities,  usually  considered  ungen- 
tlemanlike  by  other  nations  not  yet  raised  to  their  own  point  of  refine- 
ment. 

The  American  Eagle  is  a  noble  bird,  notwithstanding  his  instincts 
teach  him  to  make  free  with  poultry,  lambs,  and  other  property  not 
his  own.  An  intense  desire  of  getting  what  is  not  our  own  in  order 
to  secure  the  means  of  snobbish  display,  is  fist  becoming  a  national 
characteristic.  Our  prototype  of  freedom  is  a  manly  bird,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression.  He  boldly  takes  what  he  can  get,  and  there  is  the 
end  of  it ;  he  is  a  robber  in  open  daylight ;  he  calmly  faces  the  music 
of  a  charge  of  buck-shot.  We  have  somewhat  changed  this  course, 
though,  like  many  other  things,  the  reasoning  power  of  man  is  no  im- 
provement upon  the  instinct  of  the  brute.  What  is  gained  in  cunning 
is  at  the  expense  of  dignity.  Many  a  highwayman  has  been  cele- 
brated in  prose  and  verse  because  of  the  courtesy  with  which  he  re- 
lieved men  of  their  purses.  Indeed  pride  has  been  felt  because  they 
have  insisted  upon  returning  a  portion  of  the  spoils  upon  finding  that 
the  victim  had  not  enough  left  to  reach  his  home  with  comfort.  The 
delicacy  of  this  is  touching,  but  we  fear  that  it  is  robbery  after  all. 

We  look  with  amazement  upon  our  countrymen  as  a  nation  of 
spongers,  and  wonder  from  whence  the  trait  was  derived.  Surely  not 
from  the  stern  old  puritan  who  sacrificed  every  thing  even  to  death 
for  conscience'  sake.  Not  from  the  high  character  of  those  adven- 
turers who  sought  in  the  middle  states  of  the  new  world  means  to 
advance  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  old;  nor  yet  from  the  gold- 
Beekera  of  the  South,  who,  though  they  might  distill  wealth  from  the 
burning  flesh  of  a  native  chief,  had  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights 
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of  each  other.  Can  it  have  come  from  the  political  or  educational 
systems  with  which  we  are  fond  of  bewildering  foreigners  who  may 
visit  us  ?  Can  it  come  from  the  inherent  genius  which  has  built  up 
our  country  so  rapidly,  and  from  the  equality  of  intellect  which  has 
elevated  us  to  such  a  degree  that  an  American  citizen,  the  maker  of 
his  President,  boasts  of  his  natural  sovereignty,  urging  on  all  occa- 
sions that  extraordinary  proposition  we  could  never  comprehend, 
that  "One  man  is  as  good  as  another;"  with  all  deference  to  the  Am- 
erican citizen  we  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  the  most  con. 
vincing  proof  of  that  postulate  would  undoubtedly  be  that  he  should 
pay  his  debts  ;  beggars  and  thimble-riggers  are  not  respectable  in  this 
well-dressed  country. 

We  are  fond  of  standing  upon  our  dignity  especially  when  in  a  new 
suit,  and  looking  upon  every  body  else  with  a  surly  frown  of  indepen- 
dence. It  may  become  us,  hewever,  to  look  seriously  upon  some  of 
our  national  tricks  for  a  moment,  that,  if  we  must  do  them,  we  may 
improve  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  do  them  gracefully.  Does  any 
one  doubt  that  our  charges  are  too  strong  ?  Let  us  see  how  they  treat 
us  when  they  come  into  our  offices  to  take  advice. 

An  American  is  not  a  thief ;  he  would  sink  in  his  own  eyes  as  much 
as  in  others  if  he  stole  a  man's  purse.  But  his  instincts  are  money- 
getting.  He  will  wheedle  and  whine,  and  claim  immunities  of  posi- 
tion, and  lie  (with  many  mental  reservations)  and,  Avhen  he  has  got 
what  he  wants,  will  go  to  a  friend,  with  true  Yankee  elegance  exclaim- 
ing: "  I  came  a  thundering  smart  trick  over  that  follow  to-day.''  All 
classes  are  subjected  to  this :  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  physi- 
cian the  most  of  all.  Men  and  women  who  would  not  expect  to  enter 
a  shop  and  take  the  most  trifling  article  without  paying  the  price,  will 
descend  to  every  meanness  to  avoid  paying  a  professional  man  for  the 
best  fruits  of  his  intellect  and  a  long  life-time  of  toil  and  education, 
costing  perhaps  double  and  triple  the  price  of  the  entire  contents  of  a 
dozen  shops. 

Sickness  is  an  American  trait  also,  and  few  people  are  happy  unless 
they  consult  a  doctor  once  a  week  at  least.  They  come,  with  every 
imaginable  variety  of  aches,  pains,  derangement  and  misery,  in  nine 
out  of  ten  the  result  of  gluttony  and  other  sensuality,  the  relation  of 
which  occupies,  perhaps,  an  hour.  After  this  time  has  been  occupied 
they  say:  "Doctor,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  physi- 
cians ;  I  have  a  family — it  costs  me  a  great  deal  to  keep  them  dressed 
and  fed,  and  lodged,  and,  understanding  you  to  be  a  man  of  philan- 
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thropy,  I  have  ventured  to  ask  your  advice  upon  my  case — "but  I  really 
am  unable  to  pay  you  any  thing  for  it."  One  of  these  gentry  came 
to  a  friend  of  ours  the  last  summer  and  caused  him  to  waste  nearly 
half  a  day  and  then  said  :  u  Doctor,  I  will  not  forget  this  service,  and 
will  jmy  you  when  I  am  able  ;  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  Custom-house,  and 
I  require  my  salary  for  a  bare  living."  His  breath  smelled  very 
strongly  of  brandy  and  cigars,  and  his  disease  was  the  result  of  vice. 

A  clergyman  whose  yearly  salary  is  some  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, falls  back  npon  the  dignity  of  his  cloth  and  the  usual  courtesy 
towards  his  profession,  to  claim  all  of  his  doctor's  bills  and  a  large 
allowance  upon  groceries,  sewing-machines,  clothing,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries. An  editor  who  will  not  refer  to  a  grand  discovery  in 
medical  or  other  science,  lest,  perchance,  a  worthy  man  gain  personal 
fame,  pays  the  same  physician  for  a  month's  attendance  with  the  edi- 
tor's card,  and,  from  chief  to  devil,  they  ride,  travel,  eat,  drink,  and 
are  clothed  by  ringing  the  changes  upon  this  same  game  of  sponging. 
From  the  pulpit  which  lends  its  influence  to  the  collection  of  funds 
for  the  Fejee  Islanders,  the  most  of  which  goes  to  the  support  of  men 
at  home  too  lazy  to  work,  down  to  the  low  bully  who  drinks  his 
poisoned  rum  at  the  expense  of  the  candidate  who  sells  his  own  con- 
science to  buy  that  of  others,  it  is  the  same  everlasting  story  dressed 
up  in  every  form  with  an  ingenuity  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  in- 
sure success  in  any  honorable  calling. 

The  whole  thing  is  selfish,  base,  and  dishonest.  It  leads  to  vital  errors 
in  matters  of  everlasting  importance  as  well  as  in  our  daily  lives.  This 
intense  concentration  of  self,  degenerates  intellectual  superiority  into 
low  cunning.  Who  does  not  look  back  with  veneration  upon  Cotton 
Mather,  Roger  Williams,  and  Jonathan  Edwards 't  Ofenlarged  sym- 
]>:itliies,  their  efforts  were  calculated  to  ennoble  their  race  and  elevate 
their  country.  Their  descendants,  substituting  selfish  cunning  for 
philanthropy,  have  dwarfed  their  God  to  their  own  understanding, 
and  sometimes  elevated  their  own  conceptions  in  his  place.  The 
pampered  clergyman  claims  that  the  dignity  of  his  calling  should  pro- 
£601  him  from  paying  his  just  debts.  Dignity!  forsooth.  He  mounts 
his  plflpit  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  claiming  to  be  the  exemplars 
of  knowledge  and  refinement;  but  the  very  edifice  in  which  they  sit 
proves  their  utter  inability  to  comprehend  the  laws  of  ventilation  and 
acoust  ics  ;  yet  the  preacher  boldly  seizes  upon  the  subject  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  creation  and  redemption  ;  he  familiarly  handles  the  First 
Great  Cause,  and  dwarfs,  and  belittles,  and  degrades  him  to  his  own 
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level  and  to  that  of  the  sponging  money-getters  around  him.  Well 
may  intelligent  reasoners,  who  venerate  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
while  despising  the  contracted  mental  machinery  with  which  his  min- 
isters too  often  attempt  to  explain  his  laws,  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  infidelity,  for  if  such  be  the  exemplars  of  Christianity 
then  they  are  indeed  infidels.  Well  may  one  of  the  ablest  preachers 
of  the  day  say  that  there  is  "  a  suspense  of  faith."  If  degraded  reli- 
gion is  to  be  preached  to  a  sponging  people,  we  do  indeed  need 
higher  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  appealing  to  the  imagination ; 
but  even  then,  we  fear,  such  people  only  flatter  themselves  into  a  self- 
satisfaction  for  being  better  than  their  humble  neighbors,  who  endea- 
vor to  carry  out  the  precepts  .of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  without  the  aid  of  incense  or  organs.  In  all  sober  serious- 
ness the  great  controlling  influence  of  the  age  in  America  seems  to  be 
mercenary,  our  selfishness  abounds.  It  lowers  us  from  our  true 
sphere,  as  the  magnificent  Heavens  are  represented  to  the  school  boy 
by  little  balls  of  pith  on  a  wire  string.  We  do  not  seem  to* be  aiming 
at  that  real  advancement  which  carries  each  one  to  the  goal  by  his 
efforts  to  advance  his  neighbor.  We  seem  to  be  groping  about  like 
the  wandering  Arabs.  God  grant  that  we  come  to  our  senses  in  time 
to  avoid  being  broken  up  like  them,  owing  to  the  misdirected  passions 
and  desires  to  which  we  have  alluded.  B. 


Art.  XLIX.  —  Retention  of  the  Placenta  after  abortion  ;  its  dan- 
ger;  2sFeio  Instrument  for  its  removal  by  the  Editor. 

We  propose  hereafter,  to  give  our  professional  brethren  a  few 
sketches  of  those  homely  domestic  inventions  to  which  we  have  been 
driven  by  a  trying  and  diversified  practice,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
which  we  never  dreamed,  when  in  our  student  life,  we  used  to  look 
upon  the  glistening  contents  of  Tiemann'a  cases,  and  see  them  dainti- 
ly displayed  by  the  professor  when  he  condescended  to  show  his  sur- 
gical weapons  to  the  class,  and  demonstrate  their  uses  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  course  of  lectures  Even  then,  however,  as  we  had 
always  been  an  adept  in  manufacturing  dog-carts,  kites,  and  rat-traps 
in  our  boyish  days,  we  used  often  to  think  the  professor  a  bungler,  or 
the  instrument  he  attempted  to  explain  very  ill  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
Mechanical  tact  is  by  no  means  an  indigenous  growth  of  colleges ;  we 
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doubt  much,  if  we  should  ever  have  had  a  cotton-gin,  a  steam-boat, 
or  a  reaping-machine,  had  a  college  education  been  the  only  mental 
preparation  of  the  inventor.  We  obtained  a  diploma  long  before  we 
ever  thought  of  a  medical  college,  or  becoming  a  cobbler  for  poor 
humanity's  misfortunes.  It  was  signed  by  two  terribly  repulsive-look- 
ing chaps,  who  scoffed  at  gowns  and  "chairs:"  they  wrote  their 
names  in  the  hardest  kind  of  characters — Necessity  and  Self-reliance  ; 
we  didn't  like  them  at  first,  but  have  gradually  become  accustomed 
to  them,  and  would  earnestly  advise  our  young  brethren  to  cultivate 
their  acquaintance ;  they'll  need  'em  both  if  they  ever  intend  to  do 
any  thing  in  surgery. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  situatiops  in  which  a  surgeon  of  any 
sensibility  can  find  himself,  is  to  be  called  to  attend  a  delicate  woman 
with  a  retained  placenta  after  abortion,  during  the  second  or  third 
month.  The  increasing  frequency  of  this  sad  accident  of  late  years 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  abortion,  artificially  induced,  by  instrumental 
means ;  unfortunately  for  themselves,  women  are  so  utterly  destitute 
of  knowledge  on  the  laws  of  gestation,  that  they  believe  the  results 
of  this  ruthless  violation  of  the  great  design  of  nature,  to  be  com- 
paratively harmless.  A  moment's  rational  exercise  of  the  mind  would 
efface  this  view  of  the  subject.  A  woman  has  only  to  reflect  tliat  in 
all  her  grand  formative  processes,  such  as  the  incubation  of  the  egg  by 
the  bird,  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  formation  of  crystals,  etc., 
our  great  mother  Nature  demands  quiet.  She  will  not  permit  the 
ruthless  hand  of  the  abortionist  to  break  into  her  sacred  temple  and 
steal  the  crowning  jewel  from  her  altar,  without  exacting  often  a 
severe  penalty ;  we  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

In  order  to  protect  the  foetus  in  its  nest,  and  permit  it  to  draw  its 
nourishment  undisturbed  by  jars  from  sudden  movements  of  the 
mother,  it  is  attached  by  quite  a  long  cord,  consisting  of  two  arteries 
and  one  vein,  which  communicate  with  their  corresponding  blood- 
vessels of  the  child,  and  are  spread  out  on  the  inside  of  the  womb 
into  a  curious  and  wonderful  series  of  roots  consisting  of  myriads  of 
arteries  and  veins,  collectively  forming  the  Placenta  or  after-birth  ; 
this  is  formed  partly  by  the  inner  surface  of  the  womb,  which  in  the 
two  earliest  months  of  pregnancy  it  completely  lines,  and  partly  by 
the  rough  exterior  envelope  of  the  ovum  which  passes  into  the  womb 
from  the  ovarium  or  egg-bed  of  the  woman ;  thousands  of  minute 
veins  forming  this  placenta,*  penetrating  the  sides  of  the  womb,  and 
thence  deriving  fresh  blood  from  the  mother,  all  unite  into  and  form 

*  Placenta  is  the  Latin  for  a  Cake. 
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the  vein  of  the  cord,  and  empty  the  blood  they  have  gathered  into 
the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  child's  liver ;  whilst  the  blood  that 
has  circulated  through  the  child's  system  and  performed  its  functions 
of  growth,  goes  back  by  means  of  two  great  arteries  from,  the  child, 
and  is  driven  by  its  heart  through  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  and 
through  the  Placenta  to  the  mother  for  renovation  by  her  lungs. 
Remember  that  she  breathes,  and  the  child  does  not — she  breathes 
for  both. 

In  addition  to  all  this  curious  mechanism  for  its  safety,  the  child 
hangs  suspended  by  the  umbilical  cord*  in  a  bag  of  water ;  this  of 
course  is  the  best  method  to  prevent  shocks  from  falls,  sudden 
steps,  etc. 

"When  nine  calendar  months  have  elapsed,  nature  institutes  the  process 
of  natural  parturition  or  labor,  and  by  the  wonderful  mechanism  of 
the  spinal  marrow  which  gives  the  nerve  power  to  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  womb,  the  lower  circular  fibers  which  close  its 
mouth  gradually  relax  and  open,  whilst  all  the  vertical  fibers  of  the 
walls,  like  the  long  sections  of  silk  in  a  balloon,  contract  and  expel  the 
child ;  these  actions,  are  called  labor-pains ;  of  course  the  Placenta  hav- 
ing fulfilled  its  grand  purpose  of  a  series  of  roots  for  drawing  blood 
from  the  mother,  is  thrown  ofi*  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  the  innumerable  blood-vessels  which  pass  from  it  into  the  womb, 
and  which  the  womb  throws  into  it,  are  closed  up,  stopping  the  flow 
of  blood ;  then,  when  all  goes  well,  the  mother  rallies,  and  recovers. 

When  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is  quite  ripe,  it  falls  naturally,  the  foot- 
stalk withers,  and  no  sap  issues.  Nature  has  triumphed  and  is  satis- 
fied ;  she  then  sets  about  recovering  her  forces  for  the  next  product 
in  due  season. 

But  when  in  full  health,  the  abortionist  ruthlessly  invades  her  sanc- 
tuary and  punctures  the  membranous  bag  which  contains  the  germ,  the 
womb  contracts  prematurely  and  throws  the  foetus  off* ;  but  the  organic 
force  of  the  system  being  unimpaired  by  sickness,  the  Placenta  re- 
mains adherent  to  the  internal  wall  of  the  uterus.  Nature,  surprised 
in  her  grand  role,  will  not  give  it  up ;  the  pains  are  sufficient  to  expel 
the  child,  which  slips  easily  from  its  bed  of  waters  as  soon  as  the  deli- 
cate cord  ruptures,  but  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  sever  the 
numerous  blood-vessels  which  connect  the  Placenta  to  the  womb  ; 
these  continue  to  bleed  from  many  ruptures  between  the  Placenta 
and  the  womb,  and  before  it  can  decay  and  pass  off  grain  by  grain, 
allowing  the  womb  to  contract  and  shut  up  the  blood-vessels,  the 

*  So  called  because  it  enters  the  umbilicus  or  navel. 
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"woman  may  bleed  to 
death  or  die  of  disease 
induced  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  inflammation  of 
veins,  producing  general 
fever,  or  some  other  dis- 
ease ;  or  rapid  consump- 
tion may  be  lighted  up, 
and  exhausted  nature 
give  up  the  struggle  in 
death.  For  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  placenta 
and  allowing  the  womb 
to  contract  and  shut  up 
these  vessels,  we  present 
our  brethren  with  this 
little  device.  N*o  pla- 
centa forceps  or  hook 

hitherto  known,  would  do  this  in  our  hands  with  any 
safety  or  certainty;  it  was  necessary  that  the  instru- 
ment should  be  so  formed  and  of  such  pliable  material, 
that  it  could  be  safely  passed  into  the  small  cavity  of 
the  womb,  and  that  the  portion  of  it  which  was  de- 
signed to  grasp  the  placenta  should  by  a  simple  turn 
or  two,  without  any  special  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  completely  sweep  the  walls  of  the  womb 
without  the  possibility  of  injuring  them  by  catching  in 
any  irregularity  or  fold  of  its  delicate  lining  membrane, 
and  be  absolutely  certain  to  embrace  all  within  its  grasp, 
by  giving  it  a  couple  of  turns  precisely  as  you  would 
do  a  gimblet ;  always  to  the  right,  or  outwards  from 
the  operator.  In  short,  a  gimblet  or  a  cork-screw  and 
its  mode  of  application,  was  the  natural  hint.  No 
material  could  do  this,  we  concluded,  as  well  as  a  piece 
of  common  bird-cage  wire ;  and  as  we  had  already 
adopted  wire  in  several  very  useful  instruments  for 
other  purposes,  we  selected  that  homely  material;  the 
one  from  which  the  drawing  (two  thirds  the  size  of  the 
working  instrument)  was  made,  has,  if  it  have  not  ac- 
tually saved  their  lives,  at  least  rescued  two  patients 
from  a  very  perilous  condition  ;  before  we  gave  it  the 
i  v<>  peculiar  curves  that  constitute  its  value,  we  had  re- 
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>eatedly  used  it  successfully  in  the  form  of  a  straight  hook,  but  with  in- 
nately more  difficulty  in  effecting  the  hooking-down  of  the  Placenta. 
sTow  it  works  with  almost  mathematical  certainty :  it  has  been  well 
nade  by  Tiemann,  in  Chatham  street,  where  it  may  be  had  for  half  a 
lollar  by  all  who  do  not  choose  to  make  it  for  themselves.  We  fash- 
wed  ours  in  the  room  where  we,  first  applied  it.  Our  country  friends 
rill  find  the  cut  on  the  opposite  page,  in  all  respects  a  perfect  pattern, 
irecisely  one  third  less  in  size.  A  couple  of  turns  will  generally  seize 
he  Placenta  and  coil  it  once  or  twice  round  the  hook  and  its  shaft, 
rhen  it  may  be  quietly  withdrawn. 


^.iit.  L.  —  What  is  TlcDouloureux  or  Neuralgia,  and  why  is  it  so 
common  in  American  Women  f 

Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive  of  the  oblivion  of  the  people  to 
he  great  laws  of  their  existence  than  the  following,  from  that  exeel- 
?nt  paper  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  distribution  of  so 
mch  knowledge,  The  New-York  Tribune.  We  are  thankful  to  see  it 
here  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  but  it  is  mortifying  to  think  what  a 
ast  amount  of  matter  has  been  written  in  this  journal  to  prove  the 
ruth  of  Drs.  Jones  and  Du  Bois  Ramond's  discoveries  (!)  and  which 
very  physician  in  this  country,  nay,  every  man  of  common-sense 
ught  to  know  for  himself,  when  he  looks  at  qur  feeble  women. 

"  Xeuualgia. — A  writer  in  The  Lancet,  Dr.  C.  H.  Jones,  states  that 
1  a  majority  of  cases,  neuralgia  essentially  implies  a  lowering  of  the 
ital  power  and  functional  action  of  the  nerve,  and  not  an  increase — 
n  opinion  which  is  also  supported  by  the  well-known  experiment  of 
)r.  du  Bois  Ramond,  in  which  a  diminution  of  the  nerve  current  is 
mnd  to  be  coexistent  with  the  presence  of  pain  in  the  nerve.  The 
writer  thinks  it  may  be  fairly  argued,  that  when  the  symptoms  of 
ebility,  and  especially  of  nerve  debility,  are  so  apparent,  and  have  so 
istinct  a  relation  to  the  particular  symptom,  this  must  be  itself  of 
ke  essential  character  ;  it  can  hardly  be  that  the  morbid  state  of  the 
erve  affected  can  be  greatly  different  from  that  which  prevails  so 
;enerally  throughout  the  system,  especially  when  the  means  which 
vail  for  the  cure  of  both  are  considered.  The  nutrition  of  the  nerve 
eing  ill  performed,  its  structure  undergoes  some  molecular  alteration 
rhich  conditionates  (!)  pain.    What  is  true  of  neuralgia  from  this 
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cause,  Dr.  J.  believes  to  be  true  of  all  cases  belonging  to  the  non- 
organic class.*    Thus,  electrical  disturbances,  damp  cold,  malaria,  all 
seem  to  act  in  the  like  way,  so  far  as  can  be  judged — namely,  by  de-j 
ranging  the  molecular  nutritive  action  of  the  nervous  structure! 
and  so  impairing  its  functions." 

In  plain  language,  this  learned  explanation  means,  that  people  who 
have  non-organic  neuralgia  are  blood-starved — badly  nourished.  Lei 
us  now  ask  the  practical  physician,  who  has  neuralgia  ?    What  kind 
of  a  woman  comes  to  him  to  retail  her  miseries  and  to  complain  of 
"  horrid,  agonizing"  pain  in  her  head,  face  and  limbs  ?    How  well  he 
knows  the  habits  that  have  induced  it,  and  the  hopelessness  of  conl 
vincing  her  of  the  true  cause  and  the  remedy.    Does  the  applicant,  in] 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  look  as  though  she  ate  a  good  breakfast  and 
dinner,  walked  five  miles  a  day,  and  went  to  a  clean  bed  made  with) 
her  own  hands,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  swepti 
by  herself  ?    Has  she  beautiful  roses,  painted  by  fresh  air  and  exer 
cise,  on  her  cheeks  and  her  lips,  and  a  warm,  loving  heart  for  he: 
parents,  her  sisters  and  brothers,  or  her  children  and  her  husband  ?  i 
heart  that  sends  a  full  supply  of  rich  blood,  with  its  full  charge  of 
oxygen,  seventy-five  or  eighty  times  each  minute,  to  every  nerve 
fibre  of  her  body,  so  that  it  can  instantly  send  dancing  onward  the 
mysterious  nerve-power  to  her  muscles,  on  its  message  of  activity  ana 
love  ?    Does  she  look  as  though  she  could  dance  under  a  tree  to  the 
music  of  the  birds,  and  raise  her  voice  and  eyes  to  the  heaven  above 
to  thank  her  Creator  for  her  glorious  life-power  ?    Does  she  look  as 
though  she  would  kneel  on  a  mother's  grave,  and  resolve  to  emulate 
that  virtuous  industry  and  boundless  love  that  kept  her  in  the  pat? 
of  duty  to  her  Creator,  herself  and  the  world — that  made  her  awomar 
fit  to  be  the  mother  of  men  ?  or  does  she  resemble  a  wilted  rose-leaf 
blanched  by  foul  air,  bad  nourishment,  and  physical  exhaustion  of  hei 
nerve-power,  from  late  hours,  passional  exhaustion,  close  chambers,  an* 
domestic  strife,  because  her  household  is  neglected,  her  home  has  nl 
attractions,  and  her  husband  is  a  snarling,  growling,  sensual  brute^ 
Has  a  feeble  body  and  poisoned  milk  from  its  starved  glands,  perhaps 
placed  all  her  children  in  an  early  grave  ?    Is  she  sighing  away  he 
life  from  inability  to  keep  up  her  dissipation,  or  whining  at  the  "  mys 
terious  providence  of  God"  that  has  afflicted  her  ? 

*  [Tliis  expression,  "  non-organic"  class  of  neuralgic  complaints,  means  those  where  tlie  nerv 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  pain  is  not  involved  in  an  eschar  from  a  wound,  or  permanently  thickened  froi 
inflammation,  etc." — En.  Scalpki..] 
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How  do  our  young  women  prepare  themselves  for  maternity,  and 
our  young  men  for  recovery  from  accidental  injury  and  the  grand 
business  of  life  ?  But  a  few  days  since  a  professional  call  summoned 
us  to  a  little  village  in  the  far  North  to  see  a  glorious  young  man, 
exhausted  by  several  large  abscesses  that  required  to  be  laid  open  ; 
the  discharge  of  matter  had  required  several  ounces  of  blood  daily  to 
produce  it,  for  some  weeks ;  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  an  excel- 
lent sister  and  kind  friends ;  a  great  spirit  chafed  within  him,  and 
assisted  bis  starved  blood-vessels  to  exhaust  his  nerve-power ;  his 
system  was  not  poisoned  by  vice  or  mercury  ;  he  was  simply  starved 
by  the  excessive  discharges  of  matter  and  want  of  air  and  exercise. 
The  abscesses  originated  by  a  blow  from  the  tongue  of  a  wagon  ;  the 
system  being  rendered  susceptible  to  a  low  degree  or  congestive  con- 
dition, absurdly  called  inflammation,  by  exhausting  commercial  enter- 
prise, a  close  country-store,  and  the  infernal  American  system  of 
bolting  badly  cooked  food  and  hot  liquids,  at  all  times,  whether 
required  or  not  ;  he  was  not  intemperate,  but  of  a  delicate,  nervous 
temperament,  badly  nourished  and  over-anxious.  Our  visit  was,  of 
course,  a  rapid  one,  the  distance  rendering  it  impossible  to  remain  but 
a  single  day.  After  the  operation,  which  he  sustained  heroically,  the 
parts  being  only  benumbed  by  ice  and  salt,  as  the  heart's  action  was  too 
slow  to  admit  of  the  depressing  action  of  ether  or  chloroform  on  the 
circulation,  we  sat  by  the  bedside  and  observed  his  surroundings. 
Every  thing  was  beautifully  neat,  and  all  that  love  and  sisterly  atten- 
tion could  do  was  done ;  his  bed  was  placed  in  one  of  two  handsome 
parlors,  for  convenience  of  attendance,  with  folding-doors  open ;  and  a 
willing  and  loving  sister  and  a  favorite  partner  and  companion  were 
continually  at  his  side  ;  we  felt  rejoiced,  and  saw  that  every  thing 
would  be  done  to  save  our  patient.  In  due  time  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  we  noticed  the  contents  of  the  salver  brought  to  the 
bedside.  The  usual  allowance  of  meat  and  vegetables,  two  large 
pieces  of  pie,  and  a  plate  of  pickles !  of  all  of  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  eat  for  weeks,  always  preferring  the  pie  and  pickles, 
because  of  the  febrile  condition  of  the  system.  Deprived  of  out-door 
air,  and  depressed  by  disease,  what  wonder  was  it  that  he  should  have 
neuralgia  and  indigestion.  What  a  material  to  make  blood  with ! 
Pie  and  pickles  !  Of  course  we  rectified  all  this,  by  greatly  curtailing 
the  bill  of  fare  ;  wine,  varied  by  ale,  mutton-chops  and  beef-steaks, 
with  the  windows  opened  hourly  for  several  minutes,  were  directed, 
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and  we  trust  soon  to  hear  of  our  patient's  convalescence.  Nature, 
food,  and  air  must  cure  him ;  we  could  only  aid  her. 

On  our  way  back,  four  young  ladies  sat  vis-a-vis  on  two  seats  of  the 
rail-car,  and  amused  themselves,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  eating 
chestnuts,  apples,  candies  and  sponge-cake !  We  noticed  that  they 
declined  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  the  hotel.  "What  wonder  is  it,  that 
our  people  should  suffer  from  neuralgia  and  other  exhausting  com. 
plaints,  and  our  women  be  incapable  of  nursing  their  children,  and 
look  old  before  the  middle  of  life  ?  Go  where  you  will,  on  board  of 
any  steam  boat  or  rail-car,  and  you  witness  the  disgusting  habit  of 
chewing  every  variety  of  unhealthy  mess,  nuts  and  candies,  that  may 
be  offered  by  traveling  hucksters,  and  immediately  it  is  transferred  to 
some  human  mouth.  It  would  almost  seem  that  every  body  in  America 
is  more  than  half-starved ;  the  chewing,  munching,  spitting,  and  tooth 
picking,  has  become  disgusting  to  every  decent  foreigner.  Nature 
requires  food  periodically ;  there  is  no  mistaking  the  call ;  when 
hungry,  the  stomach  and  salivary  glands  are  prepared  for  it.  As  a 
general  rule,  instinct  indicates  what  is  wanted,  and  when  it  is  wanted ; 
and  whoever  habitually  eats  whenever  food  of  any  description  is  placed 
before  him,  will  never  reach  middle  life  in  health.  Even  animals 
know  better,  for  when  their  hunger  is  appeased  they  will  stop. 

In  the  articles  in  our  earlier  numbers,  on  the  nerve-power  and  on 
the  elements  of  our  bodies,  the  selection  of  food  and  digestion,  etc.,  etc., 
the  reader  will  find  this  whole  subject  elaborately  treated ;  we  only 
recur  to  them  to  show  how  laboriously  we  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  the  new  discovery  of  the  Tribune,  years  ago. 


Art.  LI. —  Constipation ;  Are  Injections  hurtful  to   the  natural 
function  of  the  Bowels  f 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  things  the  practical  surgeon  is  called 
on  to  encounter,  is  the  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  use  of  injections 
of  water,  to  procure  daily  movements  of  the  bowels.  This  miserable 
substitute  for  the  healthful  action,  is  indeed  often  found  to  interpose 
an  insuperable  difficulty  in  effecting  a  permanent  cure  of  prolapsus, 
piles,  or  that  troublesome  disease  absurdly  called  blind  or  internal 
piles.  This  condition,  which  almost  always  is  found,  on  a  thorough 
specular  examination,  to  involve  a  permanent  congestive,  and  often 
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thickened  condition  of  all  the  veins  of  the  Rectum,  brings  with 
it  a  prostration  of  the  whole  nervous  system  and  a  general  indiffer- 
ence and  lassitude  that  is  shared  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowel, 
the  natural  and  healthful  irritability  of  which  was  given  to  it  by 
nature  expressly  to  inform  us  of  the  necessity  of  the  stool.  Most  con- 
stipated people  are  so  dull  and  unappreciative  of  their  natural  suscep- 
tibilities and  wants,  that  nothing  but  the  accumulation  of  a  large  mass 
in  the  lower  bowel,  forces  them  to  make  an  effort  for  its  expulsion ; 
and  even  then,  they  are  so  unaccustomed  to  view  the  want  as.  a  na- 
tural and  periodical  one,  that  it  is  performed  as  a  task,  with  no  health- 
ful mental  desire,  and  at  no  regular  period,  the  mind,  most  likely,  pre- 
occupied by  business  or  some  other  attraction.  The  fact  is,  our  people 
live  so  much  in  a  hurry,  and  the  almighty  dollar  is  so  prominent  an  ob- 
ject, that  the  natural  wants  of  the  body  are  often  entirely  ignored,  and  the 
poor  sickly  creature  who  has  been  accustomed  to  look  to  a  pill-giving 
or  sterotyped  drugger  to  keep  him  on  his  legs,  is  obliged,  when  he  is 
forced  by  the  advanced  condition  of  his  disease  to  seek  the  aid  of 
a  surgeon,  to  get  rid  of  all  the  bad  advice  he  has  received  from  the 
time-server.  This  is  hard  work,  but  we  will  try  and  help  him  to  the 
use  of  his  brain. 

The  natural  condition  of  the  bowel  is  to  invite  the  stool;  its  health- 
ful irritability  is  the  sentinel ;  the  two  sphincters  or  closing  muscles 
are  the  gate-keepers.  Now  if  the  nervous  system  be  worn  out  or  ex- 
hausted by  dissipation,  study,  domestic  or  commercial  anxiety,  or  long- 
continued  discharges  of  blood  from  the  lining  membrane,  the  sentinel 
does  not  inform  the  brain,  the  bowel  is  distended,  and  there  is  no 
healthful  periodic  desire.  It  is  only  from  a  conviction  of  its  necessity 
that  the  miserable  substitute  of  injection  is  adopted.  Observe,  this  can 
only  act  as  a*  local  solvent  and  partial  divisor  of  the  hardened  mass, 
whilst  the  distension  of  the  bowel  to  a  very  unnatural  degree,  excites 
its  enfeebled  latent  irritability,  as  well  as  its  elastic  contractile  power, 
the  sphincter  yields,  and  very  partial  relief  follows,  for  a  day  or  two. 
Xow  only  reflect,  reader,  what  a  miserable,  half-dead,  half-alive  proceed, 
ing,  for  a  great,  natural  daily  want,  this  is.  Only  compare  it  as  used  be- 
fore a  hurried,  badly-cooked  steak,  or  hash,  or  some  fried  potatoes,  a 
couple  of  huge  bowls  of  tea  or  coffee  hastily  swallowed,  and  a  ride  down- 
town in  a  crowded  stage  or  rail-car,  the  head  filled  with  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar,  dry-goods,  or  stock,  and  bonds  and  mortgages — compare  this 
to  the  method  of  nature's  relief  in  the  domestic  animals.  Really, 
with   Dur  present  knowledge   of  digestion,  it   is   disgraceful  to 
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adopt  the  method  at  all,  unless  when  absolutely  confined  to  bed  by 
sickness  or  organic  disease. 

That  it  induces  inattention  to  the  selection  of  a  proper  variety  for 
the  table,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  people  eat  enough  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  use  such  quality  of  bread  as  was  intended  by  nature, 
and  our  grocers  and  bakers  were  not  allowed  to  sell  bread  and  flour 
without  inspection  ;  if  they  would  sleep  with  their  doors  open  and  not 
exhaust  themselves  by  late  hours,  irregular  meals,  and  vile  confection- 
ery ;  and  make  daily  visits  with  a  composed  mind  to  the  water-closet, 
this  irrational  necessity  would  cease.  And  with  it  the  mechanical  irri- 
tation, the  soaking  and  relaxation  of  the  distended  and  delicate  veins, 
the  greatest  annoyance  of  the  surgeon  who  may  be  called  on  to  treat 
organic  changes  of  this  most  sensitive  region.  Pill-swallowing,  is  of 
course  still  more  pernicious,  but  we  have  often  explained  this  in  former 
articles ;  our  intestines  were  not  designed  to  be  scraped,  physicked, 
or  soaked. 

We  have  but  lately  treated  a  gentleman  who  has  for  many  years  been 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  influential  daily  papers  in  this  city,  and 
found  it  quite  difficult  to  convey  the  ideas  we  have  promulgated  above, 
as  absolutely  essential  to  a  cure  of  Hemorrhoids  and  Prolapsus.  In 
his  case,  the  expression  used  to  convey  the  insensibility  of  the  rectum, 
and  his  reliance  on  injections,  was  this  :  "  I  have  not  had  a  natural  de- 
sire for  a  motion  of  the  bowels  in  twenty  years  ;  but  now  nature  in- 
forms me,  as  in  youth."  i 

In  cases,  exhausted  by  tobacco,  anxiety  or  dissipation,  where  it  is  | 
impossible  to  discontinue  the  bad  habit  at  once,  we  are  accustomed  to 
recommend  the  slightly  curved  India-rubber  tube  of  some  six  inches 
in  length,  with  a  pyriform  head  and  several  holes  in  it,  and  a  funnel- 
shaped  mouth.  By  the  use  of  this  mouth,  several  injeqtions  may  be 
given  consecutively  without  removing  the  tube,  the  head  of  which 
penetrates  the  bowel  usually  far  enough  to  pierce  the  hardened  mass 
of  fieces,  while  five  or  six  radiating  and  powerful  jets  of  water  can 
be  made  to  penetrate  it  on  every  side,  and  thus  dissolve  and  break  it 
to  pieces.  The  reader  will  be  careful  to  repudiate  all  catch-penny 
apparatus  for  injections,  whether  French,  English,  or  American.  A 
common  pewter  syringe  of  half  a  pint  or  pint  capacity,  with  a  straight 
nozzle,  is  the  best  and  most  powerful  instrument.  But  we  repeat  it, 
it  is  only  a  miserable  substitute,  and  one,  a  person  that  has  health 
enough  to  walk  about,  should  be  ashamed  to  use. 
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Art.  LII. —  Young  Impressions  ;  Fore-ordination  and  Reprobation  ; 
my  Conversion  and  Falling  from  Grace;  the  White-haired 
Hypocrite  ;  Early  Experience  in  Country  Practice  ;  Disappointed 
Hopes  ;  a  Death-bed  Scene. 

[If  some  of  our  Presbyterian  readers,  for  many  of  whom  we  have 
the  highest  regard,  should  want  to  know  why  we  publish  this  article, 
we  answer,  because  it  shows  a  phase  of  country  life  and  that  terrible 
consequence  of  mental  anguish,  on  the  hopeful  and  tender  mind  of 
childhood,  that  counts  up  to  a  very  high  figure  in  filling  our  lunatic 
asylums.  The  father  and  mother  may  have  attained  the  necessary 
constitutional  vigor  to  endure  the  depressing  influence  of  "that 
gloomy  and  terrible  religion,"  as  the  pure  and  lovely  Channing  pro- 
nounced it ;  but  the  feeble  spirit  of  infancy,  surrounded  by  those 
depressing  influences  of  agricultural  life  we  have  so  often  had  occasion 
to  deplore  in  our  country,  often  succumbs  under  it  till  body  and  mind 
are  both  wrecked ;  to  this  the  statistics  of  our  lunatic  asylums  and 
personal  narratives  fully  testify  to  every  thoughtful  man.  How  near 
our  correspondent  came  to  this  condition  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himself] 

Mr.  Editor:  About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  lonely  little  boy;  that 
is,  I  suppose  I  once  was  a  little  boy,  though  I  can  scarce  realize,  when 
I  look  back  at  my  early  days  and  emotions,  that  I  ever  was  a  child ; 
but  there  was  one  thing  I  was  compelled  to  know,  and  that  was  my 
catechism,  in  which  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  God  had  from  all 
eternity  elected  some  to  everlasting  life  and  some  to  everlasting  dam- 
nation, and  that  I  had  no  power,  "  in  or  of  myself,"  (as  the  preachers 
say,)  to  secure  the  better  condition,  and  thereby  thwart  God's  great 
plan  of  sending  me  to  that  awful  lake  that  burns  up  little  boys.  To 
go  to  church  with  my  parents,  and  there  hear  of  God's  justice,  and 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  his  judgment,  was  the  chief  business 
of  my  childhood.  Oh !  how  strange  it  seemed  to  me  to  hear  my  good 
old  orthodox  father  pray  that  the  Lord  would  spare  his  children,  and 
u  not  send  them  away  into  utter  darkness."  It  seemed  to  me  at  that 
time  that  God  was  a  great  tyrant,  and  that  my  father  was  his  vicege- 
rent on  earth,  and  his  chief  object  to  inteusify  our  fears.  Sometimes 
I  would  steal  away  from  my  dry  books  and  cares,  and  wander  out  in 
the  wide  fields,  and  there  behold  beauty  and  love  in  the  birds  and  the 
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lambs,  and  wonder  if  God  would  send  the  little  lambs  to  hell  with  us 
bad  boys.  When  I  saw  the  maternal  love  of  the  mother  to  the  lamb,  I 
wished  that  my  mother  too  could  stay  out  in  the  fields,  and  be  so  kind 
to  me  in  my  desolation,  and  not  talk  so  much  to  me  about  the  great 
dragon  and  the  doom  of  wicked  people.  I  loved  to  look  to  the  west, 
and  when  the  setting  sun  threw  his  golden  rays  over  every  mountain 
and  hill-top,  in  the  magnificence  of  the  scene  I  could  read  such  power 
and  glory  that  I  only  wished  that  I  could  see  the  love  of  God  ;  I  heard 
the  music  of  the  birds  in  the  tree-tops ;  the  streamlets  murmured  at 
my  feet ;  the  mountains  lifted  up  their  heads  and  seemed  to  talk  with 
God;  I  plucked  the  tiny  flower,  and  gazed  upon  its  delicate  structure, 
and  viewed  its  beautiful  petals  tinged  with  hues  that  mock  man's 
utmost  skill;  when  I  contrasted  the  delicate  flowers  with  the  huge 
mountains  before  me,  my  soul  was  filled  with  wonder  at  God's  power ; 
but  an  unearthly  sorrow  filled  my  heart,  and  tears  rolled  over  my 
cheek,  when  I  thought  of  the  dreadful  probability  that  I  was  to  be 
damned :  I  felt  I  had  committed  a  great  sin  by  allowing  myself  to 
think  for  so  long  a  time  of  things  not  taught  in  my  catechism ;  and  I 
wondered  if  God  was  not  hid  in  the  clouds  of  fire  in  the  far-off  west, 
and  watching  my  wicked  rambles  in  the  fields.  But  time  rolled  on,  as 
it  always  does,  and  bore  with  it  the  schoolboy-days,  with  all  their  joys 
and  sorrows  ;  the  sunny  faces  and  smiles  of  the  children,  and  the 
brows  darkened  by  cold  lectures  and  long  and  terrible  prayers  and 
Latin  roots — roots  that  are  not  so  easily  dug  as  those  our  modern 
root-mongers  dig  and  feed  to  their  death-drugged  bipeds  out  west 
here — all  these  passed  away :  some  went  to  foreign  lands,  some  lived 
on  at  home,  and  became  care-worn  and  silent,  and  some  went  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  terrible  belief  they  had  so  long  cultivated. 

But  I  must  not  get  to  death  and  drugs  so  soon,  dear  reader,  for  you 
must  remember  I  had  not  at  that  time  been  converted,  and  had  far 
less  knowledge  of  the  second  birth  than  I  now  have  of  the  natural 
one.  However,  converted  I  was  to  be,  and  converted  I  was  (as  I 
supposed)  under  the  preaching  of  the  celebrated  Clark.  He  was  no 
relation  to  me,  thank  God !  (although  the  name  was  the  same,)  for  he 
told  such  awful  stories  of  men  being  dashed  to  pieces — babes  falling 
from  from  their  mothers'  arms,  or  as  from  some  high  window,  and  their 
little  brains  spattered  on  the  pavement,  and  the  dreadful  agony  of  a 
lost  soul  in  hell,  writhing  in  the  miseries  of  the  death  that  never  dies, 
that  I  can  not  help  now  feeling  disgust,  although  I  pity  him  from  my 
soul.    Oh  !  how  I  trembled  when  I  saw  my  strong  father  weep  and 
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plead  with  his  unconverted  neighbors  to  come  to  the  mourners'  bench. 
Coming  to  the  mourners'  bench  seemed  to  be  a  sovereign  balm  for  all 
our  woes.  When  the  work  began,  old,  hardened  sinners  flocked  like 
sheej)  to  the  fold ;  messengers  were  sent  out  in  all  the  region  round 
about,  to  warn  sinners  to  come  to  Christ,  for  now  was  the  accepted 
time.  My  old  uncle  John,  who  was  a  Universalist,  came  like  a  peni- 
tent child  to  the  altar,  and  confessed  his  sins.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vailed. One  tall,  gaunt  specimen,  with  gray  eyes  and  flaxen  hair, 
rose  in  the  audience,  with  his  cadaverous  face  ghastly  pale,  and  told 
them  he  was  given  over  to  hardness  of  heart  and  reprobacy  of  mind, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  The  minister  told  him  that  God 
had  mercy  as  well  as  justice,  and  that  he  must  cast  his  burden  on 
Christ ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose :  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  was  outside  the  pale  of  salvation ;  and  so  I  believe  he  was,  for  he 
has  been  a  poor  reprobate  ever  since.  God  "  had  mercy  as  well  as 
justice."  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  that  side  of  the 
question.  Oh !  how  it  rang  in  my  ears,  as  I  wended  my  way  home 
that  dark  and  dreary  night. 

But  to  my  own  conversion  now,  else  I  shall  be  like  Billy  Gibson, 
the  Treasurer  of  our  State.  It  is  said  when  he  was  anxious  he  went, 
on  a  dark  night,  to  the  parson's,  to  have  prayers  put  up  for  him ;  but 
the  old  Dominie,  not  wishing  to  be  disturbed,  told  him  to  kneel  down 
and  pray  for  himself ;  so  down  knelt  Billy,  and  prayed  long  and  loud 
for  every  body  and  every  thing;  but  when  he  arose  he  discovered  he 
had  forgotten  himself  after  all. 

Well,  I  '11  not  forget  myself,  for  I  know  that  I  was  profited  by  my 
attendance  at  the  mourners'  bench  and  the  watch-meeting ;  at  least  I 
know  that  I  received  a  new  pair  of  pantaloons  as  a  reward  from  my 
father  for  being  converted.  Faith  and  repentance  in  me  worked  won- 
ders. I  was  forthwith  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry  as  a  second 
reward ;  so  on  I  went  through  ethics,  logic,  metaphysics,  theology, 
and  fore-ordination,  and  ended  with  reprobation  and  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  By  that  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  all 
men  were  reprobates,  and  gave  the  whole  thing  up  in  despair,  and 
concluded  to  be  no  longer  what  men  wanted  me  to  be,  but  to  be  what 
God  and  nature  designed  me  to  be.  So  I  left  my  home,  and  with  it, 
I  fear,  all  my  religion,  and  commenced  on  the  bones,  the  muscles,  and 
the  rudiments  in  general,  in  the  office  of  Drs.  Woodruff  and  Crocker. 
Then  came  four  long  years  of  labor  and  toil  to  get  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  supply  that  endless  craving  for  a  knowledge  of  the  mighty 
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science  of  man,  and  his  relation  to  disease  and  death.  My  support 
from  my  parents  was  of  course  all  withdrawn,  for  I  had  renounced  my 
faith  in  reprobation — I  was  a  heretic,  and  ought  to  have  been  burned 
rather  than  supported.  And  most  severely  was  I  punished  for  my 
choice  of  a  profession.  Gaunt  poverty  stared  me  in  the  face ;  I  lived 
on  dry  bread  and  potatoes,  in  a  miserable  little  hole  under  a  poor  man's 
roof,  while  "in  my  father's  house  there  were  many  mansions,  and  bread 
enough  and  to  spare ; "  hundreds  of  dollars  were  yearly  given  to  the 
church  ;  while  I — because  I  had  a  faith  of  my  own,  and  believed  that 
God  intended  me  for  another  use — must  struggle  through  temptation 
and  poverty  to  carry  out  what  I  really  believed  was  his  will.  But  all 
terrestrial  things  must  change ;  the  plant  must  bud  and  bloom  before 
it  dies;  and  so  did  I;  but  the  bloom  was  of  short  duration.  I  had 
fought  the  good  fight  and  finished  my  course,  obtained  my  precious 
diploma,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  my  much-loved  profession, 
expecting  to  reap  golden  rewards,  and  bliss  and  happiness  in  propor- 
tion. Feeling  honest  myself,  I  supposed  all  men  honest.  I  used  to 
think  an  Irishman  would  keep  his  word  when  he  promised  he'd  bring  me 
the  twelve  shillings  for  riding  four  miles  to  see  his  sick  and  wretched 
wife,  whom  he  had  beaten  till  she  was  near  death.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst  of  the  calamities  I  had  to  endure.  I  found  ignorance  and 
arrogance  continually  taking  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth.  Men  who 
had  never  studied,  and  who  did  not  know  a  muscle  from  a  vein,  nor 
a  nerve  from  an  artery,  gave  their  victims  daily  drugs  enough  to  have 
exhausted  my  cupboard  in  a  week.  The  poor  patients,  in  their  awful 
ignorance,  never  dreamed  it  was  wrong :  they  blessed  them  for  it.  I 
well  remember  one  of  those  terrible  specimens  of  God's  wrath  let 
loose  upon  mankind  for  their  sins,  (or  rather  on  woman-kind,  for 
most  of  his  depredations  were  committed  on  some  poor  nervous 
woman,  whose  life-blood  flowed  too  feebly  to  keep  her  poor  body 
erect  for  a  quarter  of  the  day;  such  as  you  so  graphically  describe  in 
your  journal.)  He  belonged  to  that  species  of  the  tribe  in  which  the 
anterior  brain  seems  anxious  to  reach  the  animal  organs  in  the  rear, 
and  a  very  small  moiety  of  which  M  as  visible  above  his  gray  and 
greedy  eyes,  and  it  ended  in  a  large  bunch  on  the  top  of  his  spine.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  say  his  head,  but  I  could  never  make  myself  believe 
it  was  one.  His  main  passport  to  business  was  his  excessive  piety, 
lie  would  preach  on  the  Sabbath  with  great  power,  under  the  influ 
ence  of  bad  whisky,  or  opium,  and  then  loll  away  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  some  credulous  and  wealthy  farmer,  who  had  plenty  of  meat 
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and  potatoes  and  cider  to  fill  his  hungry  and  never-to-be-satisfied 
stomach.  Some  seven  years  ago  he  was  called  on,  or  called  himself, 
to  minister  to  a  poor  and  unfortunate  Englishman,  who  had  been  dis- 
inherited by  his  father  for  professing  a  different  religious  belief  from 
that  of  his  family,  and  to  escape  persecution  and  the  sting  of  poverty 
he  came  to  this  land  of  the  free,  where  he  supposed  men's  sacred 
opinions  were  respected.  While  making  a  sketch  of  Niagara  falls, 
a  severe  cold,  brought  upon  him  by  the  dampness  of  his  position, 
developed  latent  tubercular  disease  in  his  lungs ;  night-sweats,  hectic 
fever,  and  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  with  all  the  certain  symptoms  of  that 
peculiar  disease,  followed  rapidly  in  their  turn,  and  brought  in  the 
end  disappointed  hopes  and  blighted  prospects.  By  some  means  the 
poor  but  refined  stranger  found  his  way  to  our  little  village,  where 
some  connection  of  his  young  wife  lived.  While  staying  here  at  the 
house  of  an  old  wealthy  banker,  he  was  taken  suddenly  worse,  and 
the  ignorant  hypocrite  was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  him.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  administer  lobelia,  emetics,  and  other  exhausting 
cathartic  drugs,  to  remove,  as  he  said,  "  sonorous  engorging  of  the 
bile,"  for  of  course  the  patient  had  "  the  liver  complaint."  Under  this 
treatment  the  powers  of  life  ebbed  rapidly ;  he  became  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day,  till  the  old  wealthy  deacon  was  alarmed  lest  he 
should  have  the  expenses  of  the  poor  foreigner's  funeral  to  pay.  He 
hastened  round  among  his  brother  church-members  to  gather  ten 
cents  apiece  to  send  the  unfortunate  man  to  the  county-house  to  die; 
but  before  he  could  get  the  poor  fellow  off,  a  man,  whose  soul  was 
larger  than  the  deacon's,  took  him  to  his  own  home,  and  provided  all 
that  a  poor  mortal,  fast  going  the  way  of  all  the  earthly,  could  require. 
It  was  here  that  I  first  saw  him,  by  request  of  your  old  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Kelloggsville,  Ohio,  (who  now  lies  beneath  the  sod 
from  the  same  disease :  peace  to  her  ashes !) 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  those  deep  blue  eyes,  as  they  gazed 
out  from  their  sunken  cavities  under  that  high  and  marble-like  fore- 
head, wet  with  cold  and  clammy  sweat.  "Doctor,"  said  he,  "you 
have  come  to  see  a  poor  and  unfortunate  foreigner,  who  is  far  from 
home  and  among  strangers,  and  has  no  means  on  earth  to  reward  you 
for  any  services  you  can  render  him.  I  am  fast  passing  to  that  home 
where  all  is  peace."  I  assured  him  that  any  service  I  could  render 
him  would  be  done  with  pleasure.  For  several  weeks  I  attended  him 
faithfully,  and  never  did  I  meet  so  loving  and  soulful  a  creature.  Each 
day,  when  I  parted  with  him,  he  would  take  my  hand  in  his  cold  and 
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clammy  palms,  and  bless  me,  as  he  said,  for  my  kindness,  lest  I  should 
not  be  there  when  the  trying  hour  came,  and  I  should  fail  to  receive 
the  only  payment  he  could  make — his  dying  blessing. 

At  last,  one  cold  and  stormy  night  in  March,  a  messenger  came  to 
inform  me  that  my  patient  wanted  to  see  me  once  more  before  leaving 
this  world  of  trouble.  I  hastened  to  his  bedside ;  his  hand  was  cold, 
and  his  pulse  faintly  fluttered  at  the  wrist,  but  his  eye  seemed  to  be 
lighted  with  the  light  of  spiritual  existence.  "  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  I 
know  that  the  hour  of  my  deliverance  has  come ;  I  know  that  God  is 
love,  and  that  he  loveth  the  upright  in  heart ;  I  know,  dear  Doctor, 
that  I  shall  meet  you  there,"  pointing  towards  the  heavens,  "  and  that 
I  shall  not  there  be  clogged  with  sin  and  disease.  I  shall  not  need  the 
services  of  kind  physicians  there,  but  believe  that  God  will  take  us 
home  to  himself."  Saying  this,  he  raised  his  bony  hand,  wet  with  the 
damp  of  death,  and  grasped  mine,  while  his  large  glassy  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  he  bid  me  farewell  for  the  last  time,  laid 
quietly  down,  and  in  one  short  hour  the  last  struggle  was  over,  the 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  all  was  still  in  that  poor  tenement  of 
clay.  The  soul  had  winged  its  way  to  that  home  of  bliss,  where 
no  sectarianism  can  ever  come  to  disinherit  the  honest  believer. 

How  rich  the  reward  is  of  those  who  have  done  their  duty  to  their 
fellow-man !  who  have  wiped  the  tear  from  sorrow's  eye,  relieved  his 
suffering,  or  lessened  his  cares.  The  Saviour  saith :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 

That  dying  blessing  was  the  best  fee  I  ever  received.  "  How  long, 
dear  Saviour,  oh !  how  long  shall  that  bright  hour  delay,"  when  the 
laws  of  our  land,  the  enlightenment  of  our  community,  or  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  humanity  shall  drive  these  dark 
clouds  lrom  our  skies,  and  we  shall  walk  forth  m  the  full  stature  of 
mcu  and  women,  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and 
Saviour  ?  W.  W.  C.,  Flat  Rock,  Ohio. 


There  has  been  another  death  at  Bellevue,  from  Chloroform,  given 
to  a  pauper  for  the  trifling  operation  of  Phymosis !  by  one  of  the  sur- 
gical Goslings  of  that  Institution.  This  is  awful;  such  repeated  pre- 
sumption demands  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury.  Intemperate  and 
badly  nourished  people  can  rarely  endure  full  Anaesthesia.  Tobacco, 
Rum  and  Starvation  lower  the  nerve-power,  and  Chloroform  sinks  the 
little  that  is  left  beyond  recovery;  they  are  suffocated.  See  Scalpel 
in  various  places. 
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Art.  LIU. —  Certain  states  of  the  Human  Voice  ;  how  to  sing  or 
speak  without  inducing  disease. 

Dr.  Dixon:  Reading,  a  few-days  ago,  a  little  book  on  the  Human 
T oice,  lately  issued  by  Fowler  and  "Wells,  I  could  not  help  remarking 
low  little  is  really  known  of  the  apparatus  for  producing,  modifying 
»r  perceiving  sound.  The  organs  are  depicted  anew  for  each  article 
»n  the  subject,  but  their  mode  of  action  is  still,  in  many  points,  a 
aystery,  and  our  greatest  certainty  amounts  only  to  a  probability. 
Some  of  these  days,  perhaps,  a  writer  who  is  an  orator,  singer,  anato- 
aist,  and  above  all,  a  careful  observer,  may  settle  all  our  doubts,  but 
X  present,  there  is  little  to  be  learned  from  any  teacher,  and  that  little 
s  not  reliable. 

I  do  not  propose  to  inflict  a  theory  upon  you.  I  am  not  an  anato- 
Liist,  and  all  I  know  of  the  muscles  involved,  is  by  singing  or  feeling 
heir  action ;  but  I  offer  only  a  brief  collection  of  facts,  noted  repeat- 
idly  in  myself  and  others,  from  which  you  may  deduce  what  you  can. 

Singers  know  two  classes  of  disease,  resulting  from  use  of  the  vocal 
organs.  1.  An  inflammation  above  the  vocal  chords,  caused  sometimes, 
>y  irritating,  foreign  causes,  sometimes,  and  very  frequently,  by  sing- 
ng  on  too  high  a  pitch,  either  absolutely,  (referring  to  natural  compass 
>f  voice,)  or  relatively,  (referring  to  the  condition  of  the  organs  at 
he  time.)  2.  A  straining  of  the  vocal  chords,  resulting  from  too  loud 
>r  long-continued  singing.  In  the  progress  of  a  common  sore  throat 
he  first  noted  form  appears  first,  and  something  very  like  the  second 
oon  follows.  If  the  second  state  generally,  (it  does  not  always)  fol- 
ows  the  first,  the  fact  may  explain  how  some  of  the  cases  of  throat- 
iil  began,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

1.  Every  man  has  what  is  known  as  the  natural  pitch  of  his  voice — 
he  tone  on  which  he  most  comfortably  talks.  This  tone  is  usually 
he  middle  of  the  voice,  rarely  above  it,  frequently  below.  This  tone 
s  raised  and  disordered  by  anger,  becomes  muffled  and  dull  in  quality 
ii  certain  states  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  more  sonorous  in  cer- 
tain other  states.  The  first  result  of  what  is  called  a  cold  is,  gener- 
llly,  to  render  high  notes,  first  uncertain,  then  impossible.  Notes 
jelow,  but  near  the  center  of  the  voice,  are  in  almost  all  conditions  of 
me  body  most  under  control. 
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2.  Base  singers,  who  habitually  sing  below  the  center  of  the  voice, 
seldom  or  never  have  their  voices  crack,  and  their  voices  last  to  a 
good  old  age.  Tenors  and  Sopranos  soon  wear  out,  and  frequently 
lose  their  voices  in  an  instant.  Disturbing  causes  of  any  sort  act  with 
more  power  on  these  than  on  those  who  sing  near,  or  below  the  na- 
tural pitch  of  the  vocal  chords. 

3.  If  from  atmospheric  or  physical  causes,  the  vocal  chords,  or  the 
muscles  that  stretch  them,  or  the  arch  above,  be  relaxed,  the  effort  to 
sing  or  speak  on  a  high  pitch  produces  immediate  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. The  arch  above  the  vocal  chords  becomes  inflamed,  and 
drops  of  mucus  form  on  it,  causing  constant  effort  to  expel  them. 
The  tone  is,  perhaps,  clearer  than  usual,  but  then,  great  force  is  used 
and  little  sonority  produced.  The  muscles  of  the  throat,  chest,  and  dia- 
phragm suffer  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  distressing  exhaustion,  and 
whether  from  the  turgid  state  of  the  throat,  or  the  strain  on  the  vocal 
chords  closing  them  tightly  together,  and  so  stopping  the  passage 
of  the  breath,  or,  possibly,  from  the  spasm  which  frequently  attends 
severe  muscular  effort,  the  throat  is  closed.  I  know  not,  but  think 
that  the  chief  trouble  in  this  state  of  the  throat  seems  to  be,  to  let 
the  air  out  rather  than  to  take  it  in. 

4.  The  last  effect  noted  may  be  produced  in  aggravated  form  by 
mere  nervousness.  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  throat  to  be  so  closed 
that  the  singer  was  compelled  to  stop,  because  he  could  not  breathe. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  difficulty  is  one  of  expiration  only,  and 
that  only  during  singing. 

5.  These  evils  are  aggravated  by  singing  on  high  notes  softly  ;  the 
same  notes,  and  as  many  of  them,  may  be  sung  boisterously  and  do 
no  injury  to  the  throat,  as,  sung  softly,  would  have  caused  unbearable 
annoyance. 

6.  To  a  singer,  it  is  harder  and  more  injurious  to  speak  on  a  high 
pitch  than  to  sing  on  it.  The  reverse  may  be  true  of  orators,  but  I 
think  not. 

7.  Singing  for  a  short  time  on  a  monotone,  if  the  tone  be  at  or 
above  the  union  of  the  upper  and  lower  register  of  voice,  will  rapidly 
produce  all  the  results  noted  in  section  three. 

8.  Pitch  of  voice  is  not,  after  a  certain  note  is  reached,  entirely! 
dependent  upon  the  vocal  chords.    If  it  were,  why  the  tendency  ta 
open  the  mouth  wider  as  the  notes  are  higher,  why  the  invariable  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth  to  be  seen  always  in  opera-singers  while  execut- 
ing notes  in  altissinio? 
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9.  Power  of  voice  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  vocal  chords, 
nor  entirely  upon  the  diaphragm,  nor  entirely  on  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  nor  on  all  these  together ;  they  will  all  fail  in  result,  if  from 
bad  method,  disease,  or  nervousness,  the  throat  is  closed,  as  noted  in 
section  three.  The  remedy  for  this  closure  of  the  throat  I  do  not  know 
I  do  not  at  present  recollect  that  any  writer  has  noted  it  even  as  an 
existing  evil. 

This,  however,  may  be  said :  the  closure  does  not  result  from  de- 
fective articulation,  breathing  from  full  and  half-empty  chest,  faulty 
position  of  body,  slow  or  rapid  speech.  A  bad  method  in  these  re- 
spects will  injure,  but  not  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  stated  my  case ;  I  leave  the  deductions  to  you,  and  shall 
look  with  interest  to  see  whether  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions that  I  do.  Yours  respectfully,  C. 

[The  whole  matter  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  Most  people  who  sing  in 
a  small  way,  as  in  churches,  and  are  not  artistically  brought  up  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  voice,  as  opera-singers  and  orators,  sing  upon 
half-inspiration ;  they  never  fill  the  lungs.  Moreover,  their  vocal 
apparatus,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  in  a  state 
of  enervation  from  bad  ventilation  of  the  churches,  and  chambers, 
and  other  physiological  sins.  Then,  in  such  a  condition,  by  trying 
to  out-do  one  another,  and  to  get  a  big  voice  out  of  a  very  small 
machine,  they  task  their  vocal  apparatus  to  the  utmost.  Physiological 
singing,  on  a  good  capital  of  lung-power,  strengthens  the  voice,  while 
squealing  out  of  the  throat,  congests  and  gives  disease.  These  re- 
marks are  equally  applicable  to  the  clergy. — Editor.] 


Medical  Literature  axd  Philosophy  ;  by  Valentixe  Mott, 
M.D.,  LL.D. — The  following  is  a  literal  extract  from  a  little  book, 
entitled,  31oWs  Surgical  Cliniques.  We  have  heard  the  illustrious 
Professor  express  the  same  hope  thirty  years  ago.  Pathology  is  evi- 
dently flourishing  in  the  University  : 

u  Here  is  a  great  and  glorious  field  open  to  the  young  practitioner  ■ 
and  could  he  but  find  some  specific  remedy  for  scrofula,  as  certain  in 
its  cure  as  cinchona  is  in  intermittent,  and  mercury  in  syphilis,  he 
would  be  a  blessing  to  humanity,  and  a  fit  subject  for  the  encomiums 
of  a  nation," — p.  14. 

"What  a  pity  Dr.  Mott  had  not  been  an  herbalist ;  we  might  then 
have  had  Mott's  Anti  Scrofula  Sweetmeats,  as  well  as  TownseiuVs  Sar- 
saparilla,  and  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 
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Aet.  LIV. — Nature  and  Cure  of  Popliteal  Aneurism  without  a 
Surgical  Operation, 

An  Aneurism — from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  dilate — is  a  cir- 
cumscribed swelling  of  an  artery,  that  beats  or  pulsates  at  the  same 
moment  with  each  contraction  of  the  left  or  arterial  side  of  the  heart, 
and  disappears  for  a  moment  by  pressure.  When  it  originates  gradu- 
ally, it  is  caused  by  a  weakness  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  goes 
on  enlarging,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  till  the  walls  of  the  tumor, 
growing  thinner  and  thinner  with  each  day's  action  of  the  heart,  finally 
become  inflamed,  a  hole  ulcerates  through  them,  and  if  the  artery 
be  one  of  the  larger  branches  within  the  body,  or  even  the  one  that 
supplies  the  thigh  and  leg,  the  person  dies  as  soon  as  it  breaks ;  he 
loses  in  a  moment  so  much  blood,  that  the  heart  misses  its  necessary 
stimulus  of  distention,  and  it  can  no  longer  contract  and  dilate  with 
its  rhythmical  precision. 

Men  are  much  more  subject  to  aneurism  than  women,  and  especially 
to  the  variety  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  No  doubt  this  is 
caused  by  the  greater  violence  of  their  exercise  and  labor.  Since 
violent  gymnastic  exercises,  and  especially  boat-racing  by  oars,  has 
become  fashionable,  it  has  been  observed  in  England  that  aneurism  as 
well  as  disease  of  the  heart,  (often  aneurismal  in  character,)  have 
greatly  increased.  Whatever  hurries  violently  the  action  of  the  heart 
predisposes  to  aneurism.  Where  an  aneurism  originates  in  feeble 
persons  without  an  apparent  cause,  it  frequently  appears  in  more 
than  one  artery,  showing  a  diseased  condition  of  the  whole  system  of 
arteries.  People  who  are  subject  to  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and 
those  who  have  had  syphilis,  or  have  taken  much  mercury,  are  often 
Its  subjects.    We  have  seen  many  instances  in  all  of  these  conditions. 

In  the  year  1,785  the  illustrious  John  Hunter,  discovered  that  when 
the  aneurismal  artery  was  accessible  to  the  knife,  as  the  great  artery 
of  the  thigh  is,  by  tying  tightly  a  ligature  around  it  a  few  inches 
above,  as  it  goes  down  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  a  popliteal  aneurism 
which  appears  in  the  joint  behind  the  knee,  would  become  a 
solid  tumor  as  soon  as  the  art  cry  was  closed.  In  a  fortnight  or  so,  the 
ligature  which  was  left  with  its  ends  out  of  the  wound,  would  ulcerate 
through  the  closcl  artery,  which  would  then  be  healed;  and  thus  the 
action  of  the  heart  being  forever  cut  off  from  that  artery,  the  aneurism 
I  dwindle  away;  bu1  a  large  artery,  called  the  Profunda,  that 
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branches  off  from  the  main  artery  above  the  ligature,  and  assumes 
the  duty  of  the  diseased  one,  would  enlarge  and  nourish  the  thigh  and 
leg,  and  the  man  would  recover. 

This  was  indeed  a  boon  for  humanity,  and  worthy  the  mind  of  John 
Hunter.  But  we  can  now  look  back  with  astonishment  that  so  great 
a  mind  did  not  perceive  and  advocate  the  superiority  of  simple  pres- 
sure in  the  very  spot  he  selected  for  applying  the  ligature;  for  he  first 
operated  on  the  femoral  or  thigh  artery  for  the  identical  aneurism  we 
speak  of  in  this  article.  That  process  has  been  so  beautifully  and 
philosophically  set  forth  and  explained,  in  the  little  treatise  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Aneurism  by  Compression,  by  O'Brien  Belling- 
ham,  of  Edinburgh,  that  we  know  if  the  great  Hunter's  education 
had  been  equal  to  his  genius,  he  would  have  seized  upon  it  as 
practiced  by  Jean  de  Vigo,  of  Genoa,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  That  it  is  a  near  imitation  of  nature's  plan  when 
she  produces  a  cure  of  aneurism,  would  have  soon  been  seen  by  so  in- 
imitable a  questioner  of  her  secrets.  Tulpius  of  Amsterdam,  in  1644  ; 
Pilas,  1671 ;  Geuga,  1673,  followed,  and  cured  aneurism  by  pressure. 

The  Abbe  Bourdelot  invented  and  applied  an  exceedingly  ingenious 
instrument  to  an  aneurism  caused  by  puncturing  the  brachial,  (or 
artery  of  the  arm,)  in  bleeding,  in  1681 ;  a  number  of  cases  followed, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  another  instrument 
figured  in  the  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum,  of  Scultetus.  Guattani 
of  Rome  elaborated  all  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  published  a 
number  of  cases  in  1772.  This  is  the  first  regular  published  record 
of  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  and  fully  proved  its  value  by  curing  them. 
The  method  adopted  for  making  pressure  was  awkward  and  painful : 
it  required  a  long  time  ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  a  successful  operation  by 
the  knife,  with  the  eclat  of  the  great  Hunter's  name,  kept  it  in  use  in 
the  hospitals,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  mortification  of  the  leg 
and  the  death  of  the  patient,  and  from  secondary  bleeding  when  ulcer- 
ation attacked  the  artery  tied,  instead  of  the  process  of  its  gradual 
adhesion  or  plugging  up  by  nature's  plastic  lymph.  This  is  now 
known  to  be  the  identical  process  by  which  pressure  solidifies  the  aneu- 
rism itself,  and  stops  the  current  of  blood  through  it ;  no  danger  of 
any  kind  attending  it.  We  owe  O'Brien  Bellingham  an  eternal  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  beautiful  treatise. 

The  following  letter  from  a  medical  student  to  the  Editor,  will  best 
explain  the  case  we  advance,  as  the  proof  of  the  great  value  of 
pressure.    It  was  published  in  the  yew  -  York  Tribune,  and  is  used 
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here  as  the  best  epitome  of  the  practical  use  of  pressure,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  some  of  our  learned  hospital  savans.  "We  have  the  appa- 
ratus attempted  to  be  used  by  them,  consisting  of  several  rolls  of 
muslin  as  pads,  and  a  number  of  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  that 
were  made  to  strangulate  the  limb  !  Of  course  they  had  to  be  cut  off  in 
a  few  hours  by  the  patient,  to  prevent  mortification ;  after  that,  several 
little  bags  of  shot  were  applied !    We  presume  this  will  not  be  denied. 

"  About  three  years  since,  while  riding  a  favorite  child  on  my  foot, 
I  was  conscious  of  something  suddenly  giving  way  directly  behind  the 
knee-joint ;  in  a  few  days  a  small  pulsating  tumor  or  swelling  appeared 
directly  over  the  course  of  the  great  artery,  as  it  passes  down  to  the 
leg.  This,  my  slight  anatomical  and  surgical  knowledge  induced  me  to 
fear,  was  an  aneurism  or  rupture  of  its  inner  coat,  and  that  I  should 
consequently  become  the  subject  of  a  dangerous  surgical  operation. 
On  consulting  a  surgical  friend,  he  assured  me  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  that  I  was  the  subject  of  a  "  Popliteal  Aneurism,"  which  would 
undoubtly  require  the  Hunterian  operation.  Not  being  willing  to  act 
on  this  advice,  and  being  familiar,  through  the  pages  of  The  Scalpel, 
with  the  efforts  of  its  Editor  in  the  cause  of  conservative  surgery,  I 
consulted  Dr.  Dixon ;  he  confirmed  the  opinion  of  my  friend,  but  con- 
soled me  with  the  assurance  that  my  case  was  every  way  favorable  for 
a  cure  by  pressure,  and  that  he  should  confidently  anticipate  a  cure  by 
that  process,  with  very  little  inconvenience,  and  no  danger  whatever. 
On  inquiry  if  there  was  any  immediate  danger,  he  replied  that  if  it 
did  not  much  increase,  it  might  be  deferred  for  several  inonths.  I 
unfortunately  stretched  this  license  for  over  two  years,  when  its  rapid 
increase  to  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg  compelled  me  to  submit  to 
treatment.  Finding  no  vacancy  in  Dr.  Dixon's  hospital,  I  hired  a 
private  room  in  the  New-York  Hospital,  on  Dr.  Dixon's  assurance 
that  the  treatment  by  pressure  could  be  quite  as  well  carried  out 
1  lie  re  by  the  surgeons  as  by  himself.  A  consultation  was  held  by  the 
surgical  staff  of  the  hospital,  and  they  very  kindly  assented  to  my 
wishes  to  try  pressure.  During  the  four  weeks  of  my  stay,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  compress  the  artery  by  rollers  and  bandages, 
adhesive  straps  and  bags  of  shot.  The  tourniquet  was  not  used.  As 
I  bad  been  informed  by  Dr.  D.  that  he  relied  exclusively  on  that 
instrument,  I  urged  its  use  ;  but  it  was  objected  to,  for  no  valid  reason  J 
that  my  inexperience  could  perceive.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  Aveek  I 
resolved  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  place  myself  under  Dr.  Dixon's  ^ 
care  in  private  apartments.    To  this  lie  assented,  and  the  next  day 
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placed  upon  the  limb,  above  the  aneurism,  and  directly  over  the  course 
of  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh,  the  beautiful  apparatus  of  Baron 
Dupuytren.    Moderate  pressure  with  this  at  once  and  completely 
controlled  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism.    I  bore  the  pressure  with 
great  ease  for  about  six  hours  daily  for  over  two  months,  sleeping 
entirely  without  it,  and  receiving  my  friends,  and  pursuing  my  medi- 
cal and  other  reading  as  usual.    It  was  a  truly  gratifying  and  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  me  to  observe  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  aneurism  and  the  obscurity  of  the  pulsation,  when  we  removed 
the  pressure  each  day,  as  the  successive  layers  of  lymph  were  depos- 
ited from  the  blood  within  its  cavity — this  process,  it  seems,  depend- 
ing upon  the  stoppage  of  the  current  caused  by  the  pressure  on  the 
artery  between  the  heart  and  the  aneurism.    This  beautiful  and  bene- 
ficent process  went  on  till  the  sixty-first  day,  when  I  was  gratified  by 
the  complete  cessation  of  the  pulsation,  the  aneurism  being  contracted 
to  half  the  size  it  presented  when  the  pressure  was  first  applied,  and 
become  about  as  solid,  and  feeling  precisely  like  a  hard-boiled  egg 
under  the  skin.    Dr.  D.  at  once  removed  the  apparatus,  assuring  me 
that  I  was  permanently  cured  from  that  moment,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  relapse,  as  the  aneurism  had  now  become  a  solid  tumor,  which 
nature  would  speedily  remove  by  absorption.  It  is  now  only  six  months 
since  the  pressure  was  removed ;  the  tumor  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  I  have  resumed  my  walks  about  the  city.    I  never 
expected,  when  I  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  to  receive  so  im- 
pressive a  lesson  in  scientific  surgery.    Having  read  the  beautiful 
monograph  of  O'Brien  Bellingham,  during  the  progress  of  my  cure, 
and  perceiving  it  rests  upon  an  unchangeable  law  of  nature,  I  hope  all 
who  require  this  inestimable  service,  which  I  am  told  is  applicable  to 
many  other  diseases  of  the  system,  will  inform  themselves  of  its 
merits.    During  the  progress  of  my  own  case,  a  relative  of  the  family 
with  whom  I  boarded  was  taken  to  one  of  our  city  hospitals,  and  for 
the  same  disease  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  and  ulcerated,  and  again 
tied  higher  up  by  a  second  operation,- the  patient  finally  miraculously 
recovering,  after  an  attack  of  delirium  and  erysipelas,  which  was  then 
prevalent  at  that  institution." 

Mr.  Starr's  letter  elicited  the  following  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive  case,  which  is  of  priceless  value  to  the  country  surgeon : 

Poughkeepsie,  June  6,  1860. 

Mr.  Starr  :  Dear  Sir  :  I  noticed  in  the  Tribune  of  the  29th  inst.,  a 
letter  from  you,  giving  an  account  of  the  cure  of  an  aneurism  by  pres- 
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sure,  its  treatment,  etc.  Having  been  afflicted  myself  with  two  pop- 
liteal aneurisms,  within  the  last  two  years,  I  naturally  take  consider- 
able interest  in  the  treatment  of  these  dangerous  visitors.  You  state 
that  the  operation  of  compression  was  entirely  successful  in  your  case, 
but  do  not  state  whether  the  artery  was  obliterated  by  the  process, 
or  the  tumor  so  reduced  as  to  preserve  the  circulation ;  to  ascertain 
this  fact,  is  my  object  in  writing  you.  By  way  of  compensating  you 
for  the  information  I  ask,  I  will  state  that  my  aneurisms  were  caused 
by  a  fall  from  a  post,  in  Nebraska,  in  the  spring  of  1857.    Late  in  the 

fall  of  the  year,  Dr.  ,  of  Omaha  City,  undertook  the  cure  of 

the  first  aneurism  by  compression,  and  was  successful  after  six  days' 
pressure.  The  result  showed,  however,  that  the  pressure  had  been 
too  severely  applied,  inflammation  having  communicated  to  the  pros- 
tate gland,  producing  three  abcesses,  two  of  which  discharged  through 
the  urethra,  and  the  other  into  the  rectum.  In  the  spring  of  1858, 
the  second  aneurism  made  its  appearance  on  my  right  leg.  The  same 
process  was  resorted  to,  but  after  twelve  days'  pressure  my  leg  was  so 
much  injured  that  they  could  proceed  no  further.  I  then  resolved  on 
coming  east  to  the  New- York  Hospital,  but  finally  went  to  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  in  October.   Compression  was  tried  forty-seven 

days  without  success,  and  Dr.    concluded  to  tie  the  artery, 

which  was  safely  done,  but  the  tumor  still  remained  soft,  and  con- 
tinued to  pulsate  lightly.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  was  able  to 
leave  the  Hospital.  As  I  gained  strength  the  tumor  beat  heavier, 
until  I  became  somewhat  alarmed  about  it,  and  thought  of  going  back 
again  to  the  Hospital,  but  concluded  to  try  bandaging  the  knee  ;  and 
accordingly  I  placed  a  bandage  around  the  knee,  with  a  pad  resting  on 
the  tumor,  and  kept  it  tight,  so  much  so  as  to,  at  times,  quite  inter- 
fere with  the  returning  circulation.  In  the  course  of  about  a  month, 
I  had  a  very  severe  pain  about  the  aneurism,  which  lasted  all  night, 
and  a  part  of  the  next  day.  After  the  pain  began  to  cease  I  felt  of 
the  tumor,  and  it  had  become  solid  and  felt  numb.  The  surgeon  did 
not  state  to  me  what  was  the  cause  of  the  pulsation  after  the  ligature, 
but  my  idea  was  that  a  small  branch  emptied  into  the  tumor,  and  kept 
it  alive. 

Will  you  please  favor  me  with  the  information  I  desire,  and  oblige, 
Yours  truly,  Zadock  Southwick. 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Southwick  our  opinion,  that  it  could  only  have 
been  a  very  large  branch  from  the  profunda  that  chanced  in  his  case 
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to  communicate  with  the  aneurismal  or  main  artery  below  the  liga- 
ture, thus  continuing  the  pulsation  in  it,  and  rendering  the  operation 
futile.  His  very  sensible  course  of  making  pressure  directly  upon  the 
aneurism,  was  worthy  of  a  surgeon.  He  undoubtedly  cured  himself; 
and  this  plan  would  often  be  the  wisest  were  it  not  much  more  painful, 
from  the  diseased  condition  of  the  aneurism. 

The  abcesses  he  suffered  from  the  application  of  the  pressure  to 
the  first  aneurism  in  Omaha,  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  un- 
necessary violence  of  that  process ;  extending,  as  they  did,  as  far  as 
the  prostate  gland ;  the  patient  made  indeed  a  narrow  escape.  We 
only  give  this  opinion  as  cautionary  and  suggestive  to  our  surgical 
friends,  who  may  wish  to  carry  out  treatment  by  pressure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Southwick's  first  aneurism  was  cured  in 
six  days ;  but  then  came  the  abcesses,  which  must  have  require  d 
months  to  get  well.  Mr.  Starr's  case  required  two  months,  the  pressure 
being  made  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  with  a  soft  pad,  and  only 
a  portion  of  each  day — from  four  hours  to  eighteen  until  the  day  before 
the  pulsation  stopped,  when  it  was  continued  for  twenty-four  ;  during 
the  whole  eight  weeks  the  pressure  was  only  continued  twenty  four 
days  in  all,  in  the  daytime  only ;  no  other  treatment  was  used.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable  and  suggestive,  that  the  pulsation  did  not  stop 
till  the  day  on  which  he  kept  it  up  for  twenty-four  hours ;  this  was 
not  till  the  sixtieth  day ;  it  then  stopped  very  suddenly.  The  next  day 
it  was  discontinued  entirely,  the  tumor  having  become  perfectly  solid. 
This  looks  very  much  as  though  the  cure  is  finally  effected  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  solid  coagulum,  plugging  up  the  aneurism.  This  is  known 
to  be  the  rationale  of  cure  when  the  artery  is  tied.  "We  believe  now 
that  Mr.  Starr's  treatment  could  have  been  abbreviated  to  a  fortnight 
by  a  more  persevering  use  of  the  pressure  for  several  consecutive 
days,  without  attempting  such  a  degree  of  it  as  to  produce  abcesses. 
No  more  pressure  should  be  used  in  any  case  than  will  suffice  barely 
to  stop  the  pulsation. 


Udolpho  Wolfe,  Professor  of  Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps,  has 
been  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Thirteenth  Street  College.  This 
is  a  thrifty  "appointment ;  our  brethren  are  sure  of  a  little  comfort  in 
their  dreary  lecture-room.  Benjamin  Brandreth  has  been  to  the  Legis- 
lature ;  we  doubt  whether  his  commodity  would  be  as  acceptable  to 
his  associate's. 
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Art.  LV. — The  Village  of  Nyack  and  its  Approaches  ;  other  Land- 
ings on  the  River  /  their  condition. 

As  every  one  has  something  to  say  about  his  summer  travels,  and  I 
know  your  admiration  of  our  noble  Hudson,  I  send  you  a  few  lines 
descriptive  of  my  summer  vacation.  I  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Nyack, 
and  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  that  village,  as  you  first  obtain  a 
view  of  it  from  the  river.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  town  or  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  that  can  be  compared  to  it  for  loveliness 
of  situation.  Built  on  a  gradually  rising  hill,  with  a  belt  of  mountains 
in  the  back-ground,  rearing  their  tall  summits,  as  if  to  look  down  on 
its  quiet  beauty,  it  seems  the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness.  I 
stepped  from  the  steamer  Isaac  P.  Smith,  upon  one  of  the  cleanest 
docks  I  ever  saw,  and  from  thence  into  a  spacious  two-story  ferry- 
house,  possessing  ample  accommodations  for  hundreds  of  travelers, 
who  can  there  be  sheltered  from  a  shower,  should  one  chance  to  arise, 
until  they  could  be  conveyed  to  their  destinations  by  the  numerous 
stages  which  always  are  to  be  found  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  several 
steamers  that  stop  here.  The  upper  story  of  this  noble  ferry-house 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  Tarry  Town,  and  Mr.  Kings- 
land's  superb  seat,  directly  opposite,  and  of  all  the  towns  and  villages, 
for  a  great  distance  up  and  down  the  river.  I  know  of  no  place 
where  an  hour  can  be  more  comfortably  and  delightfully  spent  while 
waiting  for  boat  or  stage  than  here,  enjoying  the  fine  prospect  and 
inhaling  the  bracing  air  fresh  from  the  grand  expanse  of  Tappan  Sea. 
A  broad  walk  of  planks  leads  from  the  ferry-house,  all  the  way  to  the 
paved  streets  of  the  village,  (not  a  few  loosely  laid  boards,  where  one 
is  sure  to  sprain  his  ankle  if  he  should  happen  to  look  about  him  a 
little,  but  a  handsome  walk,  where  you  will  not  soil  the  most  dainty 
shoe.)  At  the  river  termination  of  this  walk  is  the  store  of  the  Messrs. 
Smith's,  where  every  thing  needful  for  the  domestic  wardrobe  and  the 
kitchen  can  be  obtained  as  well  as  in  New- York,  and  where  you  are 
sure  of  gentlemanly  treatment.  Adjoining  the  store  is  the  neat  and 
pretty  residence  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Daniel  Smith,  who  is 
also  the  owner  of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  beautifully  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  and  river.  Passing  up  the  street 
you  come  to  the  Nyack  Bank  now  in  course  of  erection,  the  only  one 
in  Rockland  county.     There  are  four  churches  in  Nyack  —  Dutch 
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Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  ;  and  during  the 
summer,  when  there  are  many  boarders  from  New-York,  there  is  an 
Episcopal  service,  conducted  by  the  clergyman  from  Piermont.  As 
yet  there  is  no  Episcopal  church,  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect 
one  soon.  Turning  from  Broadway  into  Main  street,  both  of  which 
are  now  lighted  with  gas,  we  soon  come  to  some  beautiful  mansions ; 
the  first  we  notice  is  a  handsome  church-like  edifice,  occupied  by  Isaac 
P.  Smith,  the  popular  captain  of  the  steamer  Armenia.  Next  to  that 
is  Willow  Brook,  the  tasteful  residence  of  Innis  Smith,  and  farther  up 
the  same  street  is  Cedar  Hill,  a  large  and  commodious  boarding  house, 
kept  by  Mr.  Abram  Smith,  another  of  the  enterprising  brothers  who 
have  done  so  much  for  Xyack.  There  are  many  other  beautiful  man- 
sions, particularly  Ross's,  De  Cantillon's,  and  Hugh  Maxwell's,  and 
others  near  the  Hook  mountain  and  scattered  over  the  beautiful  rising 
grounds.  On  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  you  proceed  towards  Piermont, 
there  is  a  very  fine  building  called  the  Tappan  Zee  House,  and  Rock- 
land County  Female  Institute. 

Leaving  this  pretty  village  after  a  delightful  visit,  and  once  more 
stopping  to  admire  its  neat  and  clean  landing,  its  lumber  and  coal- 
yards,  piled  up  with  such  precision,  as  actually  to  render  them  neat 
additions,  instead  of  the  disagreeable  aspect  they  give  to  most  country 
landings,  I  took  my  departure  from  its  agreeable  shores,  and  visited 
a  few  other  places,  which  I  only  noticed  as  affording  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  place  I  had  left.  Dirty  and  broken  docks  and  dilapidated 
ferry-houses  every  where  met  my  eye.  Why  is  there  so  little  desire 
to  improve  the  landings  and  approaches  to  their  villages  amongst  the 
men  of  wealth,  whose  splendid  country-seats  are  distributed  all  along 
our  shores?  Why  is  the  accommodation  of  travelers  so  little  attended 
to  ?  Spending  thousands  to  beautify  their  own  grounds,  and  render 
them  objects  of  interest  to  all  who  visit  our  country,  they  yet  are 
contented  to  wade  through  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  of  mud  or  dust 
before  they  can  reach  their  own  dwellings.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
Yonkers,*a  place  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  celebrated 
for  its  handsome  houses  and  men  of  wealth,  and  what  is  the  first  im- 
pression it  makes  upon  a  stranger  ?  Landing  on  a  dirty  dock,  perhaps 
in  a  shower,  he  seeks  shelter  in  the  ferry-house,  a  dirty  little  hole, 
with  a  bench  or  two,  and  a  few  broken  chairs,  and  a  stove  in  the 
middle  that  never  saw  polish,  but  tells  you  as  plainly  as  if  it  could 
speak  that  tobacco  is  plenty  there.  He  goes  to  the  window,  and  tries 
to  raise  it  for  a  little  fresh  air.    Alas !  it  has  been  closed  so  long,  it 
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will  not  open  ;  he  attempts  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  country  through 
its  panes  of  what  he  thinks  is  glass,  but  dirt  has  rendered  them 
opaque  ;  driven  by  bad  air  and  weariness,  he  seeks  the  open  door, 
and  looks  out  at  the  road,  to  see  if  he  can  find  a  decent  walk  that  will 
lead  him  to  some  hotel,  for  every  vehicle  is  filled  to  repletion,  this 
being  a  fashionable  place  of  resort.  In  vain  he  looks  ;  after  hobbling 
along  on  a  few  broken  boards,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  mud,  and 
wades  to  the  Getty  House,  where  we  shall  leave  him  to  express  his 
admiration  of  Yonkers  landing.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
other  places.  Tarry  Town,  Dobbs'  Ferry,  and  sundry  others,  need 
men  of  public  spirit,  like  the  Smiths,  of  Nyack,  to  see  to  this.  The 
wants  of  the  traveling  community  should  be  attended  to.  Spacious 
and  comfortable  ferry-houses  should  be  erected,  amply  provided  with 
seats  for  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are  put  ashore  from  every 
steamboat  that  touches  the  piers.  Broad  plank  walks  should  be  laid 
to  the  villages,  which  are  generally  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  landing,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  A  sufiicient 
number  of  people  should  be  employed  to  keep  the  docks  clean,  and 
the  coal,  lumber,  and  other  articles  usually  to  be  found  at  these  places, 
neatly  piled  up  in  their  respective  yards.  Ample  space  for  horses 
and  carriages  should  be  allowed,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
fort of  foot-passengers.  All  idle  and  vagrant  boys  should  be  driven 
from  the  docks,  and  not  be  suffered  to  lounge  about  them  and  stand 
in  the  way  of  those  who  have  duties  to  perform.  And  here  let  me 
notice  another  very  reprehensible  custom  which  prevails  in  some  of 
our  villages  and  towns.  About  the  time  the  boats  are  expected  to 
arrive,  the  young  ladies  of  the  place  proceed  to  the  piers,  dressed  in 
a  very  unsuitable  manner,  often  with  their  heads  wreathed  with 
flowers,  and  vails  thrown  over  them,  in  the  broad  light  of  the  sun, 
and  there  they  stand,  (among  rough  men,  wrho  are  there  to  load  and 
unload  the  boats,)  and  make  their  remarks  on  the  passengers  as  they 
land.  This  is  truly  an  indelicate  custom,  which  should  be  laid  aside 
by  the  young  ladies  themselves,  or  parents  should  use  their  authority 
to  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  it  has  already  given  rise  to  many  unpleasant, 
sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  American  ladies, 
by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  see  such  freedom  among  their 
women  at  home.  Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  about  the  accommodations  for  travelers  at  West  Point.  On  a 
very  warm  afternoon,  in  company  with  about  fifty  persons,  all  waiting 
for  the  ferry-boat  to  Garrison's,  I  looked  about  for  a  shelter  from  the 
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sun,  and  a  comfortable  seat,  but  there  were  only  seats  for  about  eight, 
and  the  rest  of  us  were  obliged  to  stand,  or  find  such  resting-places  as 
the  baggage  afforded ;  this,  at  a  place  frequented  by  so  many,  who 
must  wait  sometimes  half  an  hour  for  the  boats  whieh  touch  there, 
is  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  ought  to  be  looked  to  by  those  who 
keep  the  hotels,  both  at  the  Point  and  at  Cozzens's,  which  is  even 
worse  still.  J.  D. 

Nothing  could  be  more  richly  merited  than  the  compliments  our 
correspondent  pays  to  the  excellent  family  who  have  shown  such 
commendable  spirit  in  improving  this  lovely  village ;  since  our  boy- 
hood's days  we  have  known  them  to  be  as  estimable  in  domestic  life 
as  they  are  noble  and  spirited  in  public.  We  hope  the  hints  of  the 
lady  in  regard  to  the  other  landings  will  be  attended  to,  and  visitors 
will  $oon  be  greeted  with  a  more  congenial  welcome  than  the  fumes 
of  bad  liquor  and  segars,  in  the  combined  bar-rooms  and  ferry-houses, 
that  disgrace  most  of  the  landings  on  our  magnificent  river. 


Art.  LYI. —  Unblushing  Impudence  ;  A  Vigilant  Dogberry. 

"  I  have  taught  him — even  as  one  would  say  precisely  :  Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog."— Two  Gentlemen* 
of  Vkroxa. 

A  woman  recently  died  very  unexpectedly,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Law.  From  many  circumstances  connected  with  her  former 
life,  and  the  fact  of  her  having  acquired  a  fortune  previous  to  her 
marriage,  by  means  not  calculated  to  elevate  her  in  the  estimation  of 
the  better  portion  of  the  public,  and  also  through  the  endeavors  of 
some  who  were  eager  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth,  it  was 
decided  that  a  post-mortem  examination  should  be  had,  in  order,  sub- 
stantially, to  contradict  the  false  statement  rumor  had  spread  abroad, 
|that  she  had  met  her  death  by  violence. 

The  conduct  of  the  Coroner  and  the  professional  gentleman  in  his 
(employ,  together  with  their  contemptible  and  disgraceful  behavior 
towards  Drs.  Parker,  Sands,  and  Finnell,  previously  engaged  in  the 
fame  cause,  will,  Ave  think,  prove  how  suited  is  our  heading  to  what  we 
ire  about  to  relate.  Coroner  Schirmer  never  questioned  the  doctors 
mgaged  in  the  first  examination,  nor  were  they  invited  (as  is  custom- 
iry  with  all  respectable  practitioners  in  the  known  civilized  world) 
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to  be  present  when  the  second  examination  took  place,  deemed  neces- 
sary on  the  strength  of  some  anonymous  communication  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  hirelings  of  certain  well-known  and  inter- 
ested parties. 

The  facts  are  simply  as  follows :  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Blankmau, 
the  husband  of  the  deceased,  Dr.  Willard  Parker  called  to  his  aid  Drs. 
Sands  and  Finnell  to  assist  at  the  desired  examination,  and  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  relations  and  friends  interested,  that  death 
was  caused  by  apoplexy,  a  fact  already  suggested  by  the  physician 
who  first  visited  after  the  attack. 

Now,  if  experience  and  professional  learning  will  render  men  com- 
petent for  the  tasks  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform,  the 
manner  in  which  the  gentlemen  above  named  performed  their  duty 
must  prove  satisfactory,  to  the  most  fastidious  and  exacting  of  our 
medical  and  legal  brethren.  Dr.  Finnell  has  been  specially  engaged 
for  many  years  in  making  examinations  of  this  character,  and  has 
probably  done  more  in  this  way,  in  the  city,  than  any  other  in  our 
power  to  name.  Dr.  Sands,  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  is  also  well  known  as  a  gentleman  of 
fine  acquirements,  and  favorably  recognized  by  all  who  knew  him  as 
being  correct  and  honorable  in  all  that  he  snys  or  does. 

After  a  careful  examination  which  involved  much  time,  and  which 
was  conducted  before  many  other  medical  gentlemen  not  herein 
named,  the  operators  were  fully  satisfied  that  death  was  caused  by  an 
attack  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  evidences  were  unmistakable.  The 
incidents  connected  with  the  attack,  fully  described  by  the  domestics 
in  the  family,  and  the  appearance  of  the  body  immediately  after  death 
as  detailed  by  the  physician  who  first  visited  the  unfortunate  woman, 
all  tended  to  confirm  what  must  even  now  be  admitted  by  the  Dog- 
berry of  Dogberrys — Coroner  Schirmer,  to  have  been  a  most  correct 
and  satisfactory  investigation. 

Still  this  vigilant  w  atchman  is  unsatisfied;  the  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity of  the  man  must  blurt  itself  out,  and  he  finds  most  willing  aid  1 
in  those  well-known  gentlemen,  Drs.  Doremus,  Budd,  Carnochan,  and  < 
Bronson  &  Co.  I 

These  latter  gentlemen  proceed  to  Bcllevue  Hospital,  anticipating  a  I 
fat  job,  and  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  too  great  a  division  of  the/ 
spoils,  they  determine  that  the  number  present  shall,  according  to , 
the  intensely  democratic  principle,  be  most  "  conveniently  small." 
The  attaches  of  the  institution  who  (by  virtue  of  their  position, 
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and  the  services  they  render  to  the  hospital)  have  at  all  times, 
within  our  remembrance,  held  an  undisputed  right  to  be  present 
when  any  scientific  examination  of  the  kind  was  made,  were  there. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  "  secret  conclave,"  and 
without  any  hesitancy  they  were  impudently  told  to  leave.  The 
demand,  we  are  glad  to  say,  was  not  acceded  to.  The  task  was 
commenced,  after  the  gentlemen  had  indulged  their  jokes,  which  were 
neither  suited  to  the  place  nor  the  occasion.  Their  efforts  revealed 
what  ?  That  which  had  already  been  published  some  days  before  by 
Drs  Sands  and  Finnell.  Still  the  morbid  appetite  of  the  populace 
must  be  gratified ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  remarks  made  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  jury,  and  particular  friends  of  the  deceased, 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  benefit  the  public  morals.  Remem- 
ber, they  were  not  delivered  as  evidence  of  this  character  generally  is, 
but  were  evidently  such  as  were  designed  for  the  social  delectation  of  the 
public,  and  on  that  account  great  care  was  taken  in  the  "  composition." 
Every  thing  was  well  digested,  before  the  tmclean  copy  was  made. 
Every  sentence  beautifully  turned  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  satel- 
lites and  jackals,  that  follow  in  the  train  of  a  "  horrid  murder "  or 
suicide,  and  fitted  for  the  sensation-column  of  a  weekly  of  the  first 
water.  The  gentlemen  were  unanimous.  The  conclusion  they  ar- 
rived at  was,  of  course,  the  result  of  their  labors  in  the  dead-house. 
Nothing  more  was  necessary,  exclaims  the  reader.  Gently  ! — Dr.  Dore- 
mus  has  not  yet  figured  in  his  toxicological  capacity.  A  large  portion 
of  the  mutilated  remains  are  transferred  to  his  jars  for  analysis  and — 
additional  and  unnecessary  expense  to  the  city.  His  investigations 
will  prove  what  ?  The  correctness  of  what  he  had  previously  concur- 
red in  with  all  his  associates  ! 


Chartered  Delusions. 

Homeopathy  now  boasts  a  legal  existence  in  our  midst,  and  has  a 
chartered  student-mill  of  its  own.  From  the  daily  journals  we  gather 
the  fact,  that  on  Tuesday  evening,  16th  instant,  the  Homeopathic  Col- 
lege was  formally  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Tiemann,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  prefaced  his 
introduction  of  the  orator  of  the  evening,  by  a  series  of  remarks,  as 
pellucid  as  a  keg  of  white  paint  from  Spuyten  Duyvel.    The  remarks 
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of  Messrs.  Hall,  Smith,  and  Day  were  not  more  luminous,  and  brought 
to  mind  this  caustic  passage  from  poor  De  Quincey :  "  For  it  is  one  of 
the  infirmities  of  the  public  mind  with  us,  that  whatever  is  said  or 
done  by  a  public  man,  any  opinion  given  by  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
however  much  out  of  his  own  proper  jurisdiction  and  range  of  inquiry, 
commands  an  attention  not  conceded  even  to  those  who  speak  under 
the  known  privilege  of  professional  knowledge." 

Dr.  Barlow,  who  is  supposed  to  have  spoken  the  sentiments  of  the 
faculty,  dealt  principally  in  assumptions,  dilutions,  phrenology,  and 
"  the  spiritual  exploration  and  apprehension  of  disease."  His  perora- 
tion was  worthy  of  a  graver  man,  ending  as  it  did  in  "  the  flashing 
splendors  of  the  everlasting  day  of  peace  and  glory."  By  the  way,  we 
see  that  Dr.  Barlow  is  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  this  Homeopathic 
mill.  Infintesimal  surgery  ?  Similia  similibus  curantur  !  A  poul- 
tice of  gangrene  to  a  sphacelating  toe.  A  purulent  injection  for  a  fis- 
tulous ulcer.  Xo  circular  stump  or  double  flap  for  a  compound  com- 
minuted fracture  ;  but  a  persevering  application  of  the  wheel  of  a  rail- 
car,  revolving  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour.  "We  fancy  the  high  di- 
lution as  applied  to  operations.  How  long  would  it  take  to  remove  a 
cancerous  breast-cutting  at  the  rate  of  the  30th  dilution,  the  30,000,000,- 
000,000,000th  of  an  inch  at  a  sweep!  The  day  of  judgment  might 
find  the  operation  incomplete. 

We  do  not  forget  the  fact  that  about  three  years  since,  a  Parisian 
editor  of  a  medical  journal  was  sued  for  libel,  by  a  homeopath  of 
France,  who  had  sent,  unsolicited,  a  treatise  on  some  medical  subjects, 
favoring  infinitesimal  drugging.  The  editor  reviewed  the  work,  and, 
as  he  testified,  without  any  ill  feeling  or  prejudice  whatever.  He  was 
forced  to  believe  it  a  humbug  and  a  cheat,  and  so  pronounced  it  in  his 
paper.  The  leading  homeopaths  of  Paris  united  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  the  exposer  of  their  guilt,  and  the  suit  went  on  ;  when  the 
greatest  savans  (in  all  branches  of  medicine)  France  has  produced, 
testified  to  the  correctness  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  editor  of 
the  journal. 


A  characteristic  of  the  present  age  is  the  revival  of  obsolete 
ideas.  Medicines,  however,  have  hitherto  been  most  esteemed  when 
fresh.  A  distinguished  Surgical  Professor  in  one  of  our  colleges,  has 
elected  as  his  assistant  a  ci-devant  Pawn-Broker,  from  Catharine 
street.    lie  evidently  prefers  "  01d-Clo"-reform. 


THE  SCALPEL. 


Art.  LVII. — Diseases  of  Defective  Nutrition  in  the  Young'  Girl. 
Can  Medicine  cure  Scrofula  or  Pulmonary  Consumption  ?  Has 
it  any  Influence  on  Spinal  Disease  or  Diseases  of  the  Joints  ? 
What  slwuld  be  done  for  Them  ? 

"  Air  is  the  first  and  last  want  of  our  animal  life  ; 

Our  first  sigh  and  last  gasp  attest  its  power." — Scaxpel 

Man  is  born  with  a  certain  amount  of  life-force,  or  capacity  to 
live ;  this  lie  inherits  from  one  or  both  of  his  parents,  or  from 
their  parents.  It  often  shows  itself  in  early  youth  or  manhood 
to  be  of  a  higher  or  lower  type  than  that  of  either  parent,  when  in- 
fancy gives  no  hint  of  its  future  degree  ;  it  will  be  found  however 
that  the  bodily  and  mental  condition  of  the  mother  during  ges- 
tation, has  much  to  do  with  the  bodily  condition  and  constitu- 
tional or  life-force  of  the  child  she  brings  forth.  The  size  and 
beauty  of  an  infant  at  birth  is  a  good  criterion  of  its  intra  uterine 
condition ;  the  organic  law  continues  its  control  whilst  the  mother 
is  nourishing  it  with  her  blood,  but  the  moment  it  is  born,  an  en- 
tirely new  and  precarious  condition  surrounds  it;  all  dejjends 
upon  the  humanity  and  intellect  of  its  attendants ;  its  clothing, 
its  food,  its  mental  condition,  every  moment  rests  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  its  mother  ;  on  her  alone  depends  its  existence,  and 
in  a  creat  decree  its  constitution  or  life-force. 

The  numerous  articles  on  the  organic  laws  of  our  existence,  on 
gestation,  nursing  and  infantile  diseases,  scrofula  and  marriage, 
scattered  throughout  the  eleven  volumes  of  this  journal,  forbid 
us  to  amplify  on  those  subjects  in  this  article;  what  we  design 
at  present  is  to  show  the  absurdity  of  medical  treatment  in  scrof- 
ulous diseases,  and  the  necessity  of  great  sanitary  institutions  for 
those  laboring  under  a  defect  in  the  original  constitution,  or  dis- 
ease engrafted  on  the  young,  by  defective  nutrition. 

VOL.  XII. — NO.  III.  1 
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The  impossibility  of  treating  effectively  tubercular  or  scrofu- 
lous affections  of  the  bones,  diseases  of  the  hip  and  knee  joints, 
abscesses  and  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  delay  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  menstrual  functions,  without  pure  air  and  great  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  is  now  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  all  intelligent  people. 

Medicine  can  never  add  materiel  to  the  body.  It  cannot  heal 
an  ulcer  in  the  lungs  or  spine  ;  it  cannot  effect  the  absorption  of 
the  tubercles  which  cause  it ;  it  cannot  straighten  a  curved  spine 
or  leg,  or  give  blood  to  the  feeble  girl ;  nor  can  the  most  perfect 
mechanism  impart  natural  strength  or  tone  to  the  muscles  that 
support  the  spine  or  move  the  limb.  Medicines  are  generally 
inert,  and  too  often  injurious  ;  they  destroy  appetite  and  digestion, 
which  is  the  source  of  strength.  Mechanical  appliances  are  only 
useful  adjuvants  to  take  off  the  weight  from  the  diseased  part, 
and  to  aid  the  effect  of  a  surgical  operation,  or  what  is  far  better, 
to  prevent  its  necessity. 

There  is  no  true  tonic  but  pure  air  ;  there  is  no  materiel  of  re- 
pair but  blood.  In  all  diseases  originating  in  a  low  condition  of 
the  vital  force,  more  air  must  be  breathed,  that  more  food  ma3r 
be  consumed,  or  the  red  blood  that  makes  and  gives  tone  to  tne 
muscles  that  support  the  spine  will  not  be  supplied,  the  scrofu- 
lous tubercle  will  not  be  absorbed,  nor  will  the  ulcer  heal. 

All  the  food  that  we  eat,  however  varied,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  is  changed  by  the  stomach  and  the  first  division  of  the 
intestine  into  one  substance — ALBUMEN ;  and  yet  albumen  is 
the  basis  of  scrofula  and  tubercular  consumption,  and  the  chief 
cause  of  spinal  ulceration  and  ulceration  of  the  joints. 

A  few  hours  after  each  meal,  all  the  food  consumed  is  found  in 
the  upper  intestine,  just  below  the  stomach,  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  milky  substance  called  chyme  :  it  spreads  over  the  surface 
of  this  intestine  which  is  covered  by  a  vast  number  of  open- 
mouthed  little  vessels  called  lacteals,  because  they  appear  as 
though  filled  with  milk  :  these  all  concentrate  in  one  small  ves- 
sel that  goes  up  through  the  chest,  behind  the  lungs,  to  the  base 
and  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck ;  here  this  single  vessel,  no  thick- 
er than  a  crow-quill,  and  carrying  every  particle  of  food  that  we 
eat  in  the  form  of  liquid  albumen  or  white  blood,  now  called 
oh  vie,  as  yet  unmixed  with  air,  enters  directly  into  the  angle 
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formed  by  the  great  jugular  vein  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and 
the  principle  vein  of  the  left  arm :  these  two  veins  unite,  and  the 
chyle  thus  mingled  with  the  great  mass  of  red  blood  returning 
from  the  body,  goes  directly  into  the  heart,  whence  at  least  two 
ounces  of  it  is  forced  into  the  lungs  at  every  beat  of  the  right 
cavity  of  that  great  hollow  muscle,  and  mingled  with  the  life-giv- 
ing oxygen.  In  health,  when  breathing  regularly,  the  heart  con- 
tracts and  fills  the  lungs  four  times  to  each  respiration. 

Now  the  reader  will  observe  that  it  is  only  when  this  blood, 
thus  mingled — white  or  new  blood — as  yet  containing  no  oxygen, 
and  old  and  impure  purple  blood,  continually  brought  back  from 
the  body,  where  it  has  been  performing  all  its  wonderful  func- 
tions of  growth  and  repair — it  is  only  when  this  mixed  blood  and 
chyle  receives  all  the  air  it  requires,  that  it  can  acquire 
and  preserve  its  healthful  red  color.  In  consumptive  per- 
sons, portions  of  unassimilated  chyle  or  albumen — L  e  ,  albumen 
not  properly  mixed  with  air,  are  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the 
lungs,  which  are  of  course  formed  and  nourished  by  blood, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  body :  these  portions  of  albumen  are  like 
small  masses  of  cheese  ;  they  have  neither  blood-vessels  nor 
nerves,  and  will  in  time  produce  irritation  and  ulceration  like  a 
s])linter  in  the  flesh.  These  tubercular  masses  are  often  also  de- 
posited in  the  vertebra  of  the  spinal  column,  sometimes  in  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  in  the  belly  and  brain,  and  in  the  ends  of  the 
long  bones  of  the  thigh,  causing  "King's  Evil,"  consumption 
of  the  bowels,  and  tubercles  on  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  white  swelling  of  the  joints :  all  these  diseases  are 
utterly  incurable  by  medicine  ;  they  produce  either  death  or  de- 
formity, or  loss  of  the  limb. 

Had  the  mixed  blood  received  all  the  air  it  required,  it  would 
have  continued  the  great  round  or  circuit  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, and  been  used  to  form  all  the  healthy  tissues  in  the 
lungs,  neck,  bones,  brain  and  belly ;  no  tubercle  would  have  been 
deposited  in  any  of  them.  The  reader  will  here  please  carefully 
to  observe  the  remarkable  fact,  that  this  wonderful  little  vessel, 
the  chyle-duct,  enters  at  an  angle  formed  by  two  veins  which  go 
directly  into  the  heart — the  heart  is  the  great  engine  that  sup- 
plies the  lungs — and  not  into  the  angle  of  two  arteries,  which 
vessels  carry  the  pure  or  cerated  blood  out  from  the  heart  to 
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perform  its  great  duties  of  reproduction  and  repair  all  over  the 
body :  the  albumen  must  first  go  through  the  lungs. 

Only  see,  reader,  what  a  startling  proof  we  derive  of  the 
cause  of  tubercular  diseases  from  the  domestic  animals;  cows 
in  confinement  and  fed  upon  poor  and  watery  food,  cats,  dogs, 
confined  pigeons,  monkeys  and  parrots,  often  die  of  tubercular  or 
scrofulous  consumption  of  the  the  lungs  and  bowels ;  wild  ones 
when  not  maimed  so  as  to  prevent  free  exercise  and  food — never. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  tubercle  ever  found  in  the  bodies  of 
wild  birds  that  are  used  for  food.  Their  temperature  is  from  four 
to  six  degrees  hotter  than  the  human  body  (they  fly  rapidly  and 
they  eat  enormously  of  stimulating  grains  and  animal  food),  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  above  that  of  a  feeble,  pale  girl !  We  always 
say  when  speaking  of  such  an  one,  "  she  is  lymphatic the  lymph 
(chyle)  or  albumen,  predominates ;  she  has  cold  hands  and  feet ; 
eats  little,  and  breathes  rapidly  with  only  a  portion  of  her  lungs. 

City  life  fosters  scrofulous  complaints ;  in  all  classes  of  society, 
where  large  sleeping  apartments,  cheerful  amusements  and  high- 
ly nutritious  food  cannot  be  constantly  enjoyed,  if  scrofula  be  not 
born  with  the  child  and  inherited  either  from  parents  or  grand- 
parents, or  if  it  be  not  developed  by  a  vicious  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  children  will  be  found  to  enjoy  a  good  prospect  for 
life.  It  is  to  the  melancholy  emulation  of  our  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  the  vices  of  city  society,  and  the  hot-bed  forcing  of  the 
female  mind  in  our  small  villages  and  country  towns,  to  secure 
the  imaginary  luxuries  derivable  from  wealthy  city  alliances,  that 
one-half  the  scrofulous  affections  are  due. 

Scrofula  may  be  educated  and  lived  down ;  it  is  often  done  by 
the  brother  who  is  jostled  and  perhaps  kicked  about  the  world, 
whilst  the  sister  dies — suffocated  and  starved  by  unhealthy  blood 
at  home.  The  precocious  education  of  the  passions  by  our  vi- 
cious system  of  education,  parental  aspirations  for  premature 
marriages,  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  and  school- 
room, late  hours  and  badly  compounded  food  taken  at  improper 
hours — witness  that  deadly  institution  the  mid-day  lunch  of  cake 
and  sweet  meats — insufficient  clothing  to  protect  the  half  blood 
nourished  body — thin  6hoes — these  are  the  causes  of  the  terrible 
frequency  of  consumption  and  spinal  complaints,  in  short  of  the 
"  Early  Decay  of  the  American  women." — See  No.  6,  Scalpel. 
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There  is  too  much  free  or  unassimilated  albumen ;  the  young 
girl  does  not  breathe  slowly  deeply  enough — she  breathes  only 
with  the  top  of  her  lungs — and  here  she  is  never  sufficiently 
clothed.  This  is  the  place  where  congestion  and  tubercle  almost 
always  occurs.  Here,  an  atmospheric  injury  is  inflicted,  and  tu- 
bercle is  deposited.  In  the  spine  or  knee,  some  mechanical  in- 
jury— as  a  fall  from  inattention  of  a  careless  nurse,  or  from  the 
shocking  and  dangerous  swing,  perhaps  a  blow  from  a  play-mate — 
causes  congestion  and  slow  ulceration,  and  we  often  trace  the 
origin  of  the  disease  to  a  mechanical  cause;  but  always  in 
such  cases,  the  blood  is  starved  of  its  healthful  red  particles  that 
only  can  be  produced  by  enough  air  and  food  to  keep  it  moving 
and  make  all  parts  of  the  body  alike  strong. 

There  is  a  very  fatal  error  in  regard  to  exercise.  It  can  never 
benefit  when  carried  to  the  fatigue  point  in  any  young  per- 
son. The  laboring  man  endures  it,  but  for  the  most  part  he  dies 
in  middle  life  and  of  congestive  complaints ;  the  young  girl  or 
school  boy  of  healthy  stock  outgrows  it ;  but  the  feeble,  and  the 
precocious  in  brain  and  body,  die  of  convulsions  or  tubercle,  or 
dropsy  of  the  head.  No  one  can  tell  precisely  when  latent 
tubercle  in  the  lungs  or  joints  will  ulcerate,  or  when  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  will  give  way,  and  convulsions  and  death  in 
a  child  will  occur ;  they  will  appear  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  poor 
enough.   Poor  blood  makes  weak  or  porous  blood-vessels. 

The  latter  disease  is  as  fatal  as  scrofula  or  tubercle ;  for  it  is 
a  constant  attendant  on  defective  nutrition  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  children's  brains ;  from  want  of  healthful  contractility  in  their 
tissue,  they  allow  the  albuminous  or  white  blood  to  percolate 
through  their  sides  and  oppress  the  brain,  producing  convulsions 
as  in  teething  ;  any  thing  that  excites  the  brain  may  by  over  ac- 
tion produce  this  result,  whether  irritation  of  the  temper  or  a 
blow  or  fall.  Mr.  Beecher,  in  one  of  his  exquisite  sketches,  has 
given  an  admirable  idea  of  the  effect  on  the  disposition,  of  a  blow 
from  a  brutal  teacher  on  the  head,  conventionally  called  boxing 
the  ears  ;  thousands  of  children  have  been  thus  killed.  Who  has 
not  known  fright  to  produce  convulsions  in  a  child  ?  We  have 
seen  a  boy  violently  convulsed,  and  distinct  squinting  produced, 
under  the  lash  of  a  brutal  schoolmaster,  and  he  ended  his  days 
in  a  mad-house.   Most  of  our  school  discipline  is  debasing  or 
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murderous.  The  foul  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  irritates 
the  nerves  of  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

We  may  judge  of  the  approach  of  tubercle  in  this  way  :  The 
child  or  young  girl  is  exhausted  after  the  walk ;  they  say  they 
are  tired,  and  lie  down  perhaps  on  the  floor ;  then  they  say  the 
hip,  some  part  of  the  spine,  or  the  knee  "  hurts  them." 

Flushing  of  the  face,  short  breath  and  delayed  menstruation, 
is  evidence  of  starvation  of  red  blood :  tubercle  threatens 

A  child,  or  young  girl  or  boy  thus  affected,  should  have  their 
entire  course  of  life  changed ;  medicine  can  do  no  possible  good. 
If  you  do  not  give  more  rest  and  less  study,  and  place  them  under 
such  circumstances  that  all  the  vital  and  organic  forces  can  be 
raised,  they  will  soon  break  somewhere. 

Tubercles  are  not  organized  ;  they  have  neither  nerves  nor 
blood-vessels  ;  they  form  no  part  of  the  living  body ;  as  soon  as 
the  vital  force  of  the  young  person  sinks  to  a  point  low  enough, 
they  act  precisely  like  a  splinter  in  the  flesh  ;  they  produce  ul- 
ceration of  the  lung  or  bone,  and  are  thus  coughed  up  by  making 
their  way  into  the  wind-pipe,  or  ulcerating  through  the  vertebra 
or  the  joints.  In  this  struggle,  fever  and  night  sweats  reduce  the 
body  and  life  is  lost,  or  amputation  or  deformity  ensues,  and 
crippled  nature  shows  what  she  might  have  done  with  such  aid 
as  she  demands.  Air  and  food  produce  heat ;  life  is  warm,  death 
is  cold.  The  seed  germinates  by  sunlight,  warmth,  air  and  mois- 
ture ;  then,  if  supplied  with  the  necessary  material  elements,  it 
selects  its  food,  lives  and  becomes  a  healthy  plant :  it  produces 
its  fruit,  pays  its  contingent  to  the  earth  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  sleeps  till  the  life-giving  sun  again  asserts  its  power,  and 
awakens  the  bud  or  the  seed  to  its  new  round  of  life.  Air  is  the 
first  and  last  want  of  our  bodies.  Our  first  cry  and  last  gasp  at- 
test its  power.  The  lungs  are  the  two  fire  places  of  the  system ; 
air  is  the  fuel ;  the  fire  smoulders  in  the  air-tight  stove  till  the 
valve  is  raised,  when  it  bursts  into  flame:  air,  food,  sleep  and 
the  cheerful  emotions,  are  the  only  restoratives  to  exhausted 
nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject to  the  article  in  this  number  on  Idiocy  and  Scrofula  as  the 
consequence  of  unphysiological  marriages ;  all  the  articles  from 
Dr.  rowel's  pen  in  our  past  numbers,  are  of  a  very  profound  and 
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suggestive  character :  we  believe  them  to  embody  the  discovery 
of  the  greatest  organic  law  that  governs  our  existence. 


Art  LVm. — Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  Bladder  and  Uterus ;  Their 
Power  to  simulate  Disease  in  other  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  Con- 
cealed Abscess  of  the  Rectum  ;  Its  Symptom,  Itching' ;  Often 
productive  of  Fistula. 

The  Sacrum  is  that  triangular  bone  on  which  rests  the  spi- 
nal column  of  man.  It  is  the  central  bone  of  three  that  form  the 
Pelvis  or  basin  of  the  skeleton,  that  bony  chamber  that  con- 
tains the  bladder,  the  seminal  vesicles  and  rectum  or  lower 
bowel  in  man ;  and  the  former  and  latter  organs,  with  the  uterus 
and  its  ovaria  or  egg-beds  in  woman. 

The  sacrum  is  the  key  stone  of  the  arch  that  supports  our  in- 
tellectual, respiratory  and  digestive  apparatus,  with  the  bony 
structures  that  contain  and  protect  them,  and  the  powerful  mus- 
cles that  move  the  body  on  its  three  pivots,  the  sacrum  and  thigh 
bones.  The  nerves  that  give  sensitiveness  and  power  to  the  pro- 
creative  organs,  and  the  two  closing  muscles  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  send  to  the  brain  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  con- 
dition of  these  two  great  waste  gates,  that  may  be  called  the 
janitors  of  the  body>pass  through  holes  in  the  anterior  part  of  this 
bone  to  reach  the  organs  they  govern. 

The  re-productive  and  pelvic  organs,  indicate  so  absolutely  our 
power  in  carrying  out  all  the  great  moral  and  physical  objects  of  our 
existence,  that  their  healthful  or  diseased  condition  may  be  said 
emphatically  to  measure  our  powers  as  men  and  women.  So  ab- 
solutely do  they  control  the  expression  of  the  face  and  the  action 
of  the  body,  that  the  acute  practical  surgeon  can  generally  judge 
the  degree  of  their  diseased  condition,  as  the  unknown  victim 
passes  him  in  the  street.  This  should  excite  no  surprise  :  if  the 
Creator  in  His  great  plan  chose  to  make  these  organs  the  agents 
by  which  redundant  life  was  to  be  evolved,  to  give  almost  that 
attribute  in  which  we  come  nearest  Him — creative  power — surely 
the  face  and  action  of  its  possessor  should  indicate  the  God-like 
boon.    Our  vicious  system  of  society,  with  the  total  destitution  of 
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physiological  knowledge,  has  so  fostered  the  premature  exercise 
of  the  sexual  functions,  that  the  attendant  diseases  have  very 
seriously  impaired  the  physique  and  gait  of  great  numbers  of  our 
people.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  bright  and  speculative 
mirthful  eye,  the  upraised  head,  the  backward  curve  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  the  firm  yet  quick  elastic  step  of  a  man  or  woman 
in  whom  the  pelvic  organs  are  in  health,  with  the  victim  of  per- 
sonal abuse,  Hcemorrhoids  or  Piles,  Prolapsus  of  the  Womb,  or 
Rectum,  Rupture,  or  Varicocele,  to  see  at  a  glance  the  difference. 
To  this  the  surgeon  adds  a  practical  observation  of  the  facial 
muscles  indicative  of  irritation  and  pain  in  some  one  of  the  pelvic 
viscera,  and  the  peculiarity  of  step  from  the  irritable  spinal  nerves, 
which  supply  motor  messengers  to  the  muscles  moving  the  lower 
limbs,  and  he  can  form  very  generally  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  affection ;  we  cannot  take  a  single  step  without  bringing  the 
pressure  of  every  muscle  that  steadies  the  body  directly  upon 
the  contents  of  the  pelvis ;  the  brain  takes  cognizance  of  the  at- 
tendant pain  and  weariness,  and  the  body  expresses  it  in  its  every 
action.  The  extensive  prevalence  of  these  diseases  is  very  little 
understood :  four-fifths  of  all  chronic  affections,  originate  in  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  some  disease  of  the  Pelvic  organs.  The 
greatest  men  in  our  profession  adorn  and  enrich  our  libraries  by 
their  works  on  these  diseases :  John  Hunter,  Astley  Cooper,  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  Guthrie,  the  profound  and  acute  Simpson,  Ricord 
Ashton,  and  a  host  of  others  in  Europe,  and  our  brilliant  precep- 
tor, George  Macartney  Bushe,  and  the  prolix,  but  wonderfully  in- 
dustrious and  useful  Gross  in  this  country,  have  all  contributed 
to  instruct  and  enlighten  us,  and  heaven  knows  we  need  it. 

No  department  of  surgery  more  completely  illustrates  the  folly 
of  the  American  people  in  their  insane  devotion  to  business  and 
sensuous  indulgence,  than  that  of  the  diseases  of  the  Pelvic  vi- 
scera. It  is  by  infinite  odds  the  most  responsible  and  important 
branch  of  the  science.  The  Rectum,  the  Urethra,  the  Bladder 
and  its  appendages,  the  Uterus  and  the  Ovaria,  not  only  allow  the 
widest  field  for  observation  of  the  diseases  of  artificial  life,  but 
their  re-action  on  the  mind,  affords  the  most  comprehensive  in- 
sight into  a  series  of  nervous  affections  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
utterly  unintelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  these 
organs.    None  indeed  but  a  very  ignorant  person,  or  a  designing 
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and  zealous  pill  giver  and  opponent  of  popular  instruction,  will 
attempt  to  deny  the  importance  of  this  department  of  our  profes- 
sion. But  there  is  a  great  evil  in  the  popular  belief,  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  branch,  and  can  be  pursued  with  no  regard  to 
other  parts  of  the  body  :  when  an  educated  man  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  these  diseases  for  many  years  in  every  va- 
riety that  vice,  folly,  and  hereditary  misfortune  produces,  he  al- 
most unavoidably  falls  into  the  habit  of  classifying  his  patients 
the  moment  he  first  beholds  them.  He  has  gained  a  degree  of 
quickness  in  the  expression  of  the  face  and  the  general  action  of 
the  body,  as  indicative  of  the  existing  disease,  that  makes  him 
dogmatic  in  his  mode  of  questioning  his  patients.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate both  for  the  patient  and  the  surgeon.  The  former  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  structure  and  wonderful  sympathies  of  the 
diseased  parts  with  some  other  portion  of  his  body,  cannot  see  the 
connection  between  the  organ  from  which  he  supposes  all  his 
troubles  proceed,  and  some  local  pelvic  disease  in  which  the  sur- 
geon knows  the  disease  to  originate.  The  patient  may  have  nerv- 
ous or  partial  headache,  be  partially  deaf,  experience  loss  of 
memory,  have  sudden  fits  of  partial  blindness,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  weariness  in  the  loins,  pain  in  the  thigh,  or  instep,  &c,  &c. 
When  the  surgeon,  after  a  few  questions,  insists  on  examining  the 
rectum,  urethra,  cr  uterus, the  patient  objects  and  is  dissatisfied: 
he  does  not  believe  in  any  local  disease ;  he  cannot  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  a  sympathetic  affection  directly  consequent  on  an 
unsuspected  disease  in  a  distant  organ;  he  will  often  insist  on  a 
full  detail  of  all  his  symptoms  and  feelings,  with  the  domestic  and 
quack  remedies  he  has  perhaps  swallowed  for  years.  The  Amer- 
ican man  who  seeks  advice,  has  either  been  isolated  from  the 
wholesome  mental  stimulus  of  society  and  study,  in  some  obscure 
village  or  farm-house,  or  he  has  been  subjected  to  such  a  severe 
and  health-crucifying  pressure  of  business  in  some  small  town  or 
village,  that  he  has  neither  mind  nor  time  to  understand  or  listen 
to  the  warnings  of  nature,  far  less  to  those  of  a  careful  or  consci- 
encious  surgeon :  he  will  either  smile  incredulously  at  the  most 
serious  and  earnest  representations,  and  clamour  for  pills  and 
powders,  or  he  will  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  surgeon  by  fool- 
ish and  irrelevant  questions.  Tell  him,  when  he  insists  on  relat- 
ing the  numerous  affections  in  every  part  of  his  body,  that  every 
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vital  organ  is  actually  associated  by  myriads  of  nerves  that  ex- 
cite sympathetic  action  with  the  part  first  diseased  (and  the 
great  "  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  "  is  visible  to  the  eye  and  is 
constantly  dissected  in  all  its  connections  by  the  anatomist),  and 
he  will  smile  at  you  for  your  pedantry.  He  has  come  to  you 
to  buy  a  cure  for  his  disease,  as  he  would  buy  a  coat  or  a 
horse ;  he  is  going  to  cross-examine  you  as  he  would  a  suspected 
person,  or  what  is  equally  painful  and  dispiriting  to  an  earnest 
man,  he  will  blindly  swallow  every  word  you  say  to  him,  and  sub- 
mit to  all  you  require,  and  demand  a  cure  in  a  fixed  time,  paying- 
no  regard  whatever  to  your  exaction  of  obedience  to  the  organic 
laws  of  his  existence.  He  expects  to  recover,  and  to  eat,  drink, 
smoke,  wear  thin  shoes  and  light  clothes,  and  commit  every  vice 
to  which  he  has  been  addicted,  and  to  rely  upon  his  surgeon  for 
a  cure  in  spite  of  all  his  folly.  It  is  solely  with  the  view  of 
instructing  such  people  that  we  prepare  this  article.  We  wish  it 
distinctly  understood  that  we  are  prepared  to  add  nothing  new, 
even  from  a  vast  experience,  to  the  medical  treatment  of  these 
parts,  nor  to  the  elaborate  and  comprehensive  essays  that  have 
been  written  by  the  numerous  authors  who  have  so  lucidly  set 
forth  the  nature  and  treatment  of  these  affections. 

In  the  mechanical  means  of  exposing  the  diseased  parts,  and 
applying  the  local  remedies,  we  hope  our  professional  friends  will 
allow  that  we  have  made  some  useful  improvements.  Of  these, 
however,  it  does  not  become  us  to  speak :  whatever  of  our  inven- 
tions is  practical  and  good  will  be  used ;  that  which  is  worthless 
or  faulty,  will  be  superseded  by  increased  experience  of  younger 
men.  We  have  indulged  in  no  affectation  or  hypercriticism  of 
the  instruments  in  use  when  we  entered  the  profession  thirty 
years  since  ;  we  found  most  of  them  ae  we  thought  unnecessarily 
large,  complicated  and  faulty  in  shape,  giving  needless  pain  and 
not  sufficiently  exposing  the  parts  diseased.  If  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  simplifying  and  improving  them,  it  is  all  we  claim.  Our 
first  attempt  must  be  to  show  the  extensive  sympathies  of  the 
rectum. 

Mr.  Ashton,  of  London,  in  his  carefully  studied  and  elegant 
volume  on  Rectal  Diseases, remarks : — "But  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens that  patients  too  often  from  a  mistaken  delicacy  fail  to  ask 
advice  till  the  constitution  has  become  seriously  deranged,  or  the 
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,  local  affertion  no  longer  endurable ;  or  it  may  be  that  under 
preconceived  and  erroneous  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion, or  from  the  prominence  and  severity  of  some  one  of  the 
sympathetic  effects,  the  sufferers  are  induced  to  adopt  a  variety  of 
empyrical  remedies,  which. fail  to  afford  the  desired  relief  and 
restoration  to  health,  and  which  are  often  productive  of  the  most 
pernicious  results." 

"Few  classes  of  disease  exemplify  the  necessity  of  a  wide  and 
mature  consideration  more  than  those  implicating  the  rectum ;  the 
same  symptoms  will  often  be  found  existing  under  the  opposite 
condition  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  in  the  female,  many  instances 
have  occurred  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  being  supposed  to  exist, 
and  a  long  and  useless  treatment  had  recourse  to,  when  ultimately 
all  the  patient's  sufferings  were  found  to  depend  on  a  displaced 
uterus  or  some  morbid  enlargement  or  growth  of  that  organ;  on 
the  other  hand,  many  females  have  been  treated  for  leucorrhea  or 
uterine  disease,  whilst  the  real  source  of  the  symptoms  has  been 
in  some  affection  of  the  rectum!" 

We  prefer  citing  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Ashton,  rather  than 
giving  the  result  of  own  experience,  because  our  people  prefer 
foreign  authority.  He  continues:  "In  the  male  also  will  be  ob- 
served stricture  of  the  urethra,  diseases  of  the  prostate  gland  and 
bladder,  simulating  those  of  the  rectum ;  and  diseases  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  producing  irritability  and  disturbance  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs :  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  bear  in  mind  the  re- 
mote sympathies  induced  in  the  cephalic,  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal viscera ;  as  evinced  by  headache,  impaired  vision,  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  pain  and  distress  and  sickness  in  the  stomach,  and 
deranged  secretions  from  kidneys,  as  exhibited  by  the  various 
urinary  deposits." 

If  we  had  space,  we  might  detail  a  vast  number  of  cases  illus- 
trating all  these  contiguous  and  remote  sympathies ;  they  have 
been  under  our  daily  notice  for  years.  One  omission  of  Mr.  Ash- 
ton's  we  are  sure  is  only  an  oversight,  viz.,  the  impaired  hearing 
of  most  of  these  people ;  that  function  is  often  impaired  in  a 
marked  degree  in  rectal  affections,  especially  in  hosmorrhoids 
or  piles ;  not  only  does  the  discharge  exhaust  the  body  of  blood, 
but  the  prolapsus  of  the  bowel  and  stretching  of  its  ligaments, 
exhaust  the  nerve-power  by  dragging  on  the  nerves  as  they  pass 
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from  the  sacrum,  and  as  our  hearing  of  all  our  senses  depends 
upon  the  most  delicate  organization  of  the  nerves,  so  it  will  very 
often  be  found  seriously  impaired  in  persons  who  have  diseases 
of  the  pelvic  viscera ;  it  is  very  often  found  in  our  own  population, 
where  tobacco  and  other  vices  have  perhaps  long  been  preparing 
the  way  for  it,  by  depressing  the  power  of  the  entire  nervous  sys- 
tem. All  diseases  that  drain  the  system  of  blood,  matter,  serum, 
or  nerve-power,  must  in  time  affect  both  sight  and  hearing  and 
memory,  and  it  has  often  surprised  us  to  find  people  of  intelligence 
unsuspicious  of  this  great  physiological  truth.  They  seem  to  iso- 
late each  part,  and  to  forget  that  the  human  body  is  only  in  health 
when  all  its  parts  act  harmoniously :  we  cannot  be  continually 
reminded  of  the  existence  of  any  part,  unless  something  is  going 
wrong  in  that  part.  In  high  health,  the  body  acts  in  such 
perfect  harmony  in  all  its  parts,  that  we  do  not  realise  that  it  is 
made  up  of  various  organs.  To  show  the  reader  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  extent  of  local  or  near  sympathy,  we  extract  from 
that  acute,  observer  and  excellent  surgeon,  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  London. 
He  says  in  his  work  on  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  sexual 
organs,  p.  146,  "  The  urethra  is  often  sympathetically  affected  by 
disease  of  the  rectum,  of  so  obscure  a  nature,  that  the  patient  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  any  such  complaint.  The  sympathy  which 
exists  with  hcemorrhoids  [piles]  is  generally  sufficiently  marked, 
and  whenever  symptoms  in  the  urethra  cannot  be  accounted  for 
after  an  examination  of  that  part,  the  state  of  the  rectum  should 
be  carefully  investigated.  I  have  seen  two  very  remarkable  cases 
of  disease,  attributed  to  the  urethra,  resulting  from  a  small  fis- 
sure in  the  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  which 
remained  for  a  very  long  time  unrelieved  by  all  the  means  adopt- 
ed for  their  cure,  until  at  last  the  fissures  were  discovered,  and 
complete  relief  obtained  by  division  of  the  sphincter  muscle  and 
of  the  extremity  of  the  rectum  corresponding  to  the  fissure*"  We 
have  very  often  observed  this  origin  of  urethral  irritability.  In 
our  own  work  on  diseases  of  the  sexual  system,  it  is  particularly 
noticed;  that  work  was  published  seventeen  years  since,  and 
scarcely  a  week  has  elapsed  without  a  renewed  conviction  of  its 
truth.  We  do  not  find  the  severity  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  operation 
for  fissure  necessary  it  is  true,  much  milder  means  sufficing  to 
cure :  but  we  are  convinced  with  him,  that  nothing  but  the  fis- 
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sure  causes  the  disease  of  the  urethra:  in  piles,  when  long 
existing,  the  urethra  and  bladder  are  almost  always  affected, 
and  we  often  refuse  to  treat  the  patient  for  supposed  affection 
of  these  important  organs,  well  knowing  that  all  his  troubles 
originate  from  piles. 

Benjamin  Brodie  remarks,  p.  310,  in  his  Essays  on  Hcemorrhoids : 
"Internal  piles  often  give  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  inconve- 
nience, besides  which  they  are  liable  to  irritate  the  neighboring 
parts,  often  producing  the  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  and  at  other 
times  inducing  spasm  in  the  muscles  that  surround  the  mem- 
braneous part  of  the  urethra,  so  as  to  cause  complete  retention  of 
urine."  We  have  often  been  obliged  to  recommend  laudanum 
injections  for  this  condition  of  things,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
repeat  them  for  days  and  weeks,  the  patient  obtaining  no  perma- 
nent relief  till  the  piles  were  cured.  These  cases  are  often  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  surgeon,  because  the  patient,  notwithstanding 
the  possibility  of  piles  existing  when  they  do  not  come  down  at 
stool,  and  he  can  neither  see  nor  feel  them,  will  not  believe  in 
their  existence,  insisting  on  the  disease  of  the  urethra  only  being 
attended  to. 

In  diseases  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  the  sympathy  with  the 
bowel  is  marked :  we  scarcely  ever  find  such  a  case  without  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  rectum :  either  piles  or  fissure  to  which 
woman  are  particularly  subject  from  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
are  often  found  associated :  the  bladder  scarcely  ever  escapes  in 
a  chronic  case  of  piles,  and  we  never  think  of  treating  their  di- 
seased condition  separately :  the  surgeon  who  understands  these 
sympathies,  will  never  be  influenced  by  his  patient's  wishes  to 
ignore  one  or  the  other. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  an  idea  of  a  sympathetic 
affection,  we  will  feel  better  able  to  explain  the  actual  dis- 
ease that  causes  it.  We  will  commence  with  an  affection  of  the 
rectum  that  is  in  some  degree  an  illustration  of  a  continuous  or 
near  sympathy,  with  a  disease  originating  higher  up  the  bowel, 
than  the  symptom  for  which  the  patient  usually  seeks  advice,  and 
which  he  invariably  believes  to  be  the  original  disease ;  it  is  irri- 
tation or  itching  of  the  integument  immediately  surrounding  the 
anus.  Mr.  Ashton,  Dr.  George  Macartney  Bushe,  the  plain  and 
acute  Quain,  and  Benjamin  Brodie,  all  give  special  chapters  on  this 
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exquisitely  annoying  disease,  and  all  of  them  trace  it  chiefly  to  the 
friction  of  the  parts  excited  by  walking,  or,  in  most  instances,  to 
the  continuous  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  entire 
bowels,  produced  by  irritating  articles  of  diet;  rarely  do  either  of 
them  speak  of  it,  as  produced  by  an  ulcer  immediately  above  the 
anus.  Now  the  reader  will  remember  we  disclaimed  any  orig- 
inality in  these  popular  articles,  nor  do  we  intend  to  lay  claim  to 
it  here,  as  all  these  authors  admit  it  occasionally  to  originate  as  we 
here  suppose.  An  experience  of  thirty  years,  has  however  con- 
vinced us,  that  either  internal  piles,  varicose  veins,  or  actual  ulcera- 
tion of  the  delicate  membrane  that  line  the  bowels,  is  the  chief  cause 
of  this  affection ;  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  after  years  of  misery, 
the  patients  having  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  popular  ointments 
and  scientific  prescriptions  of  the  books,  we  have  found  on  a  care- 
ful examination  with  the  simple  tubular  speculum,  either  distinct 
patches  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  deep  modena  color,  and  of 
course  highly  congested,  or  actual  superficial  ulceration,  some- 
times reaching  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel.  In  a  number  of 
these  cases,  fistula  has  followed  before  the  patient  would  consent 
to  any  examination ;  the  original  affection  having  been  pronounced 
and  believed  to  be  a  superficial  affection  of  the  skin  only :  in  one 

instance  Mr.  H  F  ,  a  well-known  and  estimable  citizen  of 

Brooklyn,  had  been  examined  superficially  and  without  the 
speculum  by  two  distinguished  surgeons,  in  Cincinnati  and  this 
city,  and  treated  unsuccessfully  for  itching  only.  He  had  con- 
tinued their  prescriptions  for  eleven  years,  when  he  called  on  us 
for  an  opinion.  On  passing  the  speculum  with  a  single  longitudi- 
nal opening,  introducing  it  so  that  the  opening  included  a  slight 
streak  of  redness  visible  by  the  eye  alone  at  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
it  had  not  passed  quite  two  inches  or  an  inch  above  the  internal 
sphincter  or  closing  muscle,  when  the  pressure  of  the  speculum 
opened  the  mouth  of  a  small  abscess  no  larger  than  a  pin  hole, 
and  a  full  teaspoonfull  of  matter,  dropped  through  the  opening 
into  the  speculum.  A  slight  and  almost  painless  incision  would 
have  cured  this  at  once,  but  the  patient  objecting  to  it,  we  applied 
the  nitric  acid  in  a  straight  line  so  as  to  open  the  abscess  longitu- 
dinally, and  heal  it  from  the  bottom  as  nearly  as  possible  as  the 
knife  would  have  done:  three  applications,  at  intervals  of  a  week, 
completely  effaced  all  traces  of  it,  Mr.  F  continuing  his  com- 
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'  mercial  pursuits  as  usual :  the  itching  completely  disappeared  and 
has  not  since  returned.  I  made  this  case  the  subject  of  a  short 
article  in  the  25th  number  of  this  journal,  and  I  have  since  con- 
firmed the  views  therein  expressed  by  curing  a  number  of  similar 
cases.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  p.  308,  in  his  Essay  on  Piles,  re- 
marks :  "  In  the  origin  of  the  disease,  when  the  piles  only  exist  in 
a  slight  degree,  the  patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  heat  and  itch- 
ing about  the  anus*'  *  *  "  Sometimes  an  abscess  forms  in  one 
of  these  internal  piles  and  bursts  externally,  producing  fistula  as 
we  shall  see  anon."  Of  course,  the  reader  will  observe  that  an  in- 
ternal ulcer  of  the  pile  must  precede  the  fistula,  though  Brodie 
only  speaks  of  the  symptom  in  its  relation  to  piles.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  there  should  be  actual  ulceration  and  sub- 
mucous abscess ;  wherever  there  is  persistent  itching  at  the  verge 
there  must  must  be  at  first  congestion  or  disease  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels to  cause  the  ulceration,  and  produce  the  matter  that  causes 
the  irritation  of  the  skin  at  the  anus ;  in  short  every  ulcer  must 
have  its  beginning,  progress  and  end.  If  left  to  itself,  sooner  or 
later,  fistula  or  external  opening  will  follow,  and  then  the  itching 
will  disappear  :  see  chapter  on  fistula  anon.  That  these  cases 
often  result  in  fistula,  we  know  from  the  narratives  of  fistulr. 
patients,  who  very  frequently  speak  of  the  itching  as  their  first 
annoyance,  enumerating  the  appearance  of  external  piles  as  the 
second  in  the  order  of  progress  to  the  fistula  which  brought  them 
under  our  notice. 

But  a  few  days  since,  a  gentleman  of  advanced  years,  at  the 
head  of  one  of  our  great  city  charitable  institutions,  called  for  an 
opinion  solely  as  he  expressed  it  with  great  emphasis,  for  the  itch- 
ing alone  ;  he  had  been  for  years  under  the  treatment  of  a  justly 
celebrated  surgeon,  a  class-mate  of  our  own,  and  surgeon  to  the 
City  Hospital,  and  had  experienced  so  slight  a  degree  of  relief 
from  the  use  of  external  applications,  that  he  submitted  to  a  spec- 
ular investigation.  A  deep  modena  colored  patch,  full  three 
inches  above  the  verge,  and  as  large  as  a  ten  cent  piece,  directed 
us,  as  we  concluded,  to  the  cause  of  a  number  of  external 
excoriations  produced  by  friction  and  scratching  with  the  finger 
nails :  on  our  assurance  that  all  external  applications  were  in  our 
opinion  valueless,  the  gentleman,  notwithstanding  his  large  ex- 
perience in  their  use,  departed,  apparently  incredulous  and  dis- 
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pleased  at  our  stubbornness  and  whimsical  notions :  we  have  ex- 
amined so  great  a  number  of  these  cases,  that  have  declined  all 
internal  treatment,  and  we  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  all 
other  is  useless,  that  we  regret  our  want  of  space  to  state  the  cases 
we  have  treated  successfully ;  this  paper  is  designed  to  instruct 
and  help  the  patient  who  may  require  aid  to  form  a  correct  opin- 
ion, and  seek  the  nearest  reliable  surgical  aid,  with  some  chance 
of  receiving  benefit;  as  we  know  the  importance  attached  to 
"cases" — we  should  undoubtedly  consult  our  own  facilities  in 
convincing  those  who  may  seek  our  advice,  by  publishing  them ; 
whole  pages  however,  devoted  to  "  a  gentleman  called  " — and  "  I 
was  requested  to  visit  a  gentleman"  and  a  "lady,  the  mother  of  sev- 
eral children,"  &c,  &c,  as  we  see  them  constantly  detailed  in  the 
books,  would  seem  but  poorly  adapted  to  popular  instruction, 
with  our  views,  they  are  decidedly  distasteful,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  had  surgeons  taken  more  pains  to  instruct  their  patients, 
and  less  to  advertise  their  own  merits,  there  would  not  have  been 
found  so  much  helplessness  and  such  pitiful  imbecility  in  the 
mental  exercises  of  such  as  seek  surgical  aid ;  very  sure  are  we, 
that  both  surgeons  and  patients  would  have  been  benefitted,  and 
quacks  and  their  ointments  have  been  more  correctly  appreciated. 

When  the  red  spot  within  the  bowel  has  continued  long  enough 
in  the  congested  or  gorged  state  of  its  blood-vessels  (and  we  can 
never  judge  how  long  it  will  require,  as  no  two  cases  of  disease  are 
ever  precisely  alike) — ulceration  in  the  delicate  lining  membrane 
of  the  bowel  occurs,  matter  is  formed  and  burrows  beneath  this 
membrane,  both  the  ulceration  and  matter  tending  downwards 
from  a  law  of  nature ;  the  fasces  work  their  way  into  the  hole  pro- 
duced by  the  ulcer,  and  a  small  swelling,  always  called  a  boil  by 
the  patient,  appears  near  the  verge  of  the  anus ;  this  is  either  for 
a  long  while  stationary,  the  matter  and  fgeces  being  pressed  out 
again  through  the  hole  into  the  bowel  by  means  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  when  sitting,  or  it  is  opened  by  the  surgeon,  developing 
to  the  patient's  satisfaction  its  true  nature  by  the  discharge ;  this, 
unlike  an  ordinary  boil,  is  mingled  with  fasces  and  putrid  matter 
long  enclosed  in  the  burrowing  abscess,  which  forms  a  depending 
pouch,  and  thus  prevents  the  issue  of  its  greater  portion  back- 
wards into  the  bowel.  This  is  an  incomplete  fistula,  when  it  is 
opened  by  the  surgeon,  or  by  ulceration,  it  is  a  complete  one 
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Piles  and  Fistula  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  article  :  it 
will  be  followed  by  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  Varicocele,  Stricture 
of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus,  Difficult  Menstruation,  Sterility,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ovaria,  and  a  complete  resume  of  the  whole  subject, 
showing  the  influence  of  erroneous  education  and  premature  de- 
velopment of  the  sexual  passions  in  the  young  of  both  sexes  in 
our  country. 

There  have  already  appeared  in  the  Scalpel  the  following  short 
articles  on  venous  distensions  and  kindred  diseases  requiring  sur- 
gical treatment.  These  more  extended  articles  we  find  necessary 
to  aid  those  who  write  for  or  apply  personally  for  advice  :  it  is 
impossible  to  give  such  explanations  verbally  or  by  letter. 

No.  2 — Varicocele  :  what  is  it  ? — How  produced  ?  how  cured. 

No.  3 — Fistula :  Fissure  and  Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum. 

No.  25 — Ulceration  of  the  Rectum,  often  mistaken  for  Piles. 

No.  35 — What  are  Piles  ? — Is  an  operation  necessary  to  cure 
them? 


Art.  LIX.  —  Blarney  Castle  ;  People,  Fowls  and  Pigs — The 
Blarney  Stone ;  A  Graphic  Scene — Irish  Eloquence;  A  Speci- 
men; Cork — Roman  Catholicism  ;  The  Pall  of  Ireland — The 
Menai  Bridge;  Caernarvon — Liverpool ;  Its  Docks,  Streets  and 
Buildings — Liverpool  Market  ;  Birkenhead  ;  Manchester — The 
Great  Art  Exhibition ;  Mutter's  MinstreVs  Curse — Public  Build- 
ings ;  Sheffield ;  Its  Factories —  Worcester  Cathedral ;  Bristol : 
Its  Streets  and  Houses — St.  Marijs  Church;  Chatterton ;  Bath 
— London  Again  ;  The  British  Museum. 

London,  Oct.  20,  

Dear  Doctor — I  left  Killarney  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday. 
September  23d,  and  rested  for  the  night  at  Cork. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  set  out  to  visit  the  celebrated  castle  of 
Blarney,  which  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  Our 
road  lay  at  first  through  a  country  so  stony  that  it  reminded  me 
of  Connecticut.  On  the  roadside  I  saw  many  mud-hovels,  the 
wretchedness  of  which  was  only  equaled  by  the  squalling  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  I  passed  one,  I  perceived  that  the  fowls  and  pigs 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  the  family,  who  did  not  appear 
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to  consider  them  as  intruders.  The  rags  worn  by  the  children  were 
shapeless,  and  I  wondered  if  they  were  ever  portions  of  human  gar- 
ments. As  I  proceeded,  the  country  became  more  picturesque,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  square  keep  of  the  castle  of  the  McCarthy  was 
visible,  peeping  forth  from  a  beautifully  radiant  spot.  A  walk  up 
a  pathway  brought  me  to  the  castle.  A  little  girl  who  had  fol- 
lowed me  ran  to  give  notice  to  the  keeper,  who  soon  appeared 
bearing  the  keys.  She  was  a  fat  old  woman,  with  red  eyes,  evi- 
dently inflamed  with  whisky,  the  odor  of  which  was  perceptible 
as  soon  as  she  approached.  She  opened  the  old  wooden  door, 
and  requested  me  to  ascend  alone,  when  she  would  point  out  the 
famed  stone  from  below.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  battlements, 
I  confess  I  had  a  desire  to  see  and  kiss  the  stone,  made  celebrated 
by  romance  and  fable.  The  illustrious  pilgrims,  too,  who  had 
been  here,  lent  it  an  additional  charm.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Lockhart  visited  the  castle,  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  kissing  the  stone  was  duly  observed.  The  stone,  as  you 
have  doubtless  heard,  endows  the  kissing  pilgrim  with  that  soft, 
flattering  and  bewitching  eloquence  so  common  in  the  vicinity, 
or  in  the  words  of  the  Blarney  poet : — 

"  There  is  a  stone  there,  A  clever  spouter 

That  whoever  kisses,  He'll  turn  out  or 

Oh  !  he  never  misses  An  out  and  outer, 

To  grow  eloquent,  To  be  let  alone. 

'Tie  he  may  clamber,  Don't  hope  to  hinder  him, 

Into  a  lady's  chamber,  Or  to  bewilder  him, 

Or  become  a  member  Sure  he's  a  pilgrim 

Of  Parliament.  From  the  Blarney  stone." 

On  arriving  at  the  high-broken  battlements,  I  requested  the 
guide  below  to  point  out  the  stone.  The  old  woman  replied, 
"  That's  it,  right  fcrnenst  yer."  I  looked,  and  on  the  corner  saw 
lying  in  some  loose  disturbed  mortar,  a  black  stone,  about  a  foot 
square.  Feeling  some  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness,  I  held  it  up 
and  asked  the  guide  if  that  was  it.  As  soon  as  she  looked  up  and 
saw  it  she  screamed  "  Bad  luck  to  yer,  and  wod  yer  lift  the  blissed 
stone  of  Blarney,"  and  then  came  forth  a  volley  of  words  in  groat 
anger.  Gently  kissing  the  relic,  I  again  laid  it  in  its  place,  and 
turning,  saw  the  girl  who  had  been  sent  up  to  see  that  no  wrong 
was  done  to  the  precious  stone.  On  looking  at  the  stone,  the  girl 
set  up  a  cry  that  the  other  stone  was  gene.    I  saw  by  the  impres- 
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sion  in  the  mortar  that  another  stone  had  once  been  imbedded, 
and  had  but  recently  been  removed.  The  old  woman  below 
caught  the  cry,  and  set  up  a  wild  singing  howl  which  brought  to 
the  castle  two  laborers  from  an  adjoining  field.  They  were  soon 
on  the  battlements,  and  it  was  but  too  true  that  the  stone  was 
missing.  Some  sailors  had  visited  the  castle  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  it  was  surmised  that  they  had  thrown  it  from  the  battle- 
ments. A  search  below,  amid  the  unceasing  cries  of  the  old  keep- 
er, soon  discovered  the  stone,  which,  although  slightly  scratched 
and  splintered  on  the  edges,  was  not  much  injured.  Descending 
the  steps,  I  found  the  men  bringing  up  the  stone,  and  one  of  them 
presented  me  with  a  fragment,  which  was  nearly  detatched.  I 
could  not  help  remarking  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  laborers,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  with  a  peachy  bloom  on  his  cheek,  and  clear 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  which  reminded  me  of  the  blue  waves 
and  yellow  sands  of  Dunluce.  I  learned  that  his  weekly  wages 
were  five  shillings.  The  old  guide,  who  was  beginning  to  be  impa- 
tient as  well  as  suspicious,  began  to  cry  out  again,  so  I  descended, 
when  she  came  to  me  and  said :  a  Sure  an  yer  not  after  breaking 
the  blissed  Blarney  stone."  I  put  a  piece  of  silver  in  her  hand, 
and  she  continued,  u  Faith  an  its  no  matter  if  a  rale  jintleman 
like  yerself  did.  Och,  an  cud  yer  a  seen  the  swate  lips  that's 
kissed  that  stone,"  "  and  the  ugly  ones  too,"  said  I,  shuddering. 
"  Faith  on  it ;  a  fact  there  was  a  great  many  ugly  ones  did  that 
same.  Good  luck  to  yer,  and  may  the  howly  Saint  Patrick  bliss 
yer,  for  yer  a  rale  jintleman/'  I  took  a  stroll  through  the  grounds 
of  the  castle  ;  its  groves  still  retain  their  beauty,  and  more  than 
their  wildness,  and  its  sweet  little  lake  is  as  charming  as  when  in 
the  days  of  that  castle's  glory,  the  Celtic  minstrel  sang  its  praises, 
or  when  in  later  times,  the  fair-haired  Swedish  princess  wan- 
dered on  its  grassy  banks.  It  is  said  that  a  herd  of  white  cows  rise 
at  midnight  from  its  surface  in  summer  nights,  and  graze  on  the 
rich  fields  which  border  its  shores. 

On  returning  to  Cork,  I  took  a  stroll  through  the  streets.  There 
are  a  few  fine  stores  and  streets,  but  the  city  is  wanting  in  good 
architecture.  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  cove  or  harbor.  The 
scenery  of  the  harbor  is  very  beautiful.  There  are  several  islands 
which  are  employed  as  a  depot  for  convicts,  powder  magazines, 
and  other  government  purposes.    The  harbor  is  able  to  contain 
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the  entire  British  navy.  It  was  here  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  took 
refuge  when  pursued  by  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  agreeable  sail 
and  lovely  scenery  of  the  harbor,  almost  made  me  forget  the  dirty 
city  of  Cork.  Returning  to  the  city,  I  visited  some  of  the  poorer 
localities,  where  the  filth  of  the  people,  houses  and  streets,  exceeds 
that  in  any  other  Irish  town.  I  have  seen  whisky  dens,  junk 
shops,  and  pawnbrokers  at  home  ;  I  believe  they  here  exceed  in 
number  any  city  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  said  that  William  Penn  was  converted  to  Quaker- 
ism in  this  city,  which  is  not  surprising,  for  the  contrast  of  appa- 
rel and  cleanliness  which  distinguish  that  sect,  with  the  inhab- 
itants, must  have  afforded  a  change  so  refreshing  as  to  attract  and 
convert  any  one  who  was  convinced  that  cleanliness  was  at  all 
allied  to  godliness.  I  left  Cork  in  the  afternoon  by  the  train  for 
Dublin,  where  I  rested  for  the  night. 

On  Friday  (Sept.  25)  I  bade  adieu  to  Ireland,  and  took  passage 
in  the  steamboat  to  Holyhead.  I  left  without  regret,  although  my 
visit  was  profitable,  for  I  have  seen  Paddy  at  home.  I  find  the 
character  usually  given  to  them  not  exaggerated.  The  hateful  op- 
pression of  the  priests,  is  most  visible  in  those  districts  where  the 
people  are  most  subject  to  their  influence,  which  fact  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  the  most  heedless  enquirer.  Like  all  oppression, 
and  moral  and  spiritual  oppression  in  particular,  it  has  fostered 
habits  of  dissimulation,  lying  and  improvidence,  in  the  people. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  at  present  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  social  and  political  advancement  of  the  country.  The  priest 
endeavours  to  defeat  every  project  for  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  people,  and  to  inspire  them  with  suspicion  and  hatred 
of  the  English  Government,  without  which  Ireland  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  relapsed  into  anarchy,  and  have  become  the  prey  of 
some  other  nation.  I  believe  they  cannot  govern  themselves  so 
as  to  keep  pace  with  other  civilized  nations.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  in  Ireland  I  heard  sympathy  expressed  for  the  Indian 
Sepoys,  and  their  dreadful  brutalities  described  with  a  kind  of 
exultation,  as  a  retaliation  for  the  excesses  of  the  English  soldiers 
in  Ireland  during  the  Irish  rebellion. 

We  had  delightful  weather,  and  we  made  a  short  passage  to  Holy- 
head. Before  we  reached  the  shore,  the  dark  outlines  of  Snow- 
den,  rising  above  the  neighboring  hills,  became  distinctly  visible. 
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The  island  of  Holyhead  is  a  barren-looking  rock,  which  rises  preci- 
pitously from  the  sea.  The  new  harbor  of  refuge,  an  immense 
Government  work,  is  progressing  towards  completion.  Trains, 
drawn  by  locomotives,  running  on  piles  driven  into  the  water,  con- 
vey the  stone  from  the  quarry  on  the  island.  The  harbor  is  much 
needed  on  this  dangerous  coast.  I  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
town,  but  took  the  train  to  Bangor,  for  I  wished  to  have  a  view  of 
the  great  bridge  over  the  Straits  of  Menai.  I  was  treated  to  Welsh 
conversation  during  the  ride,  for  nearly  all  the  passengers  spoke 
that  language.  I  walked  from  Bangor  to  the  bridges,  about  a  mile 
distant.  The  shores  of  the  straits  rise  precipitously  from  the  wa- 
ter, which  has  the  same  agitation  and  freshness  of  color  as  the  sea. 
The  shores  are  very  picturesque,  and  crowned  with  numerous  coun- 
try villas  and  blooming  gardens.  The  bridges  are  about  a  mile 
apart.  The  Menai,  or  suspension  bridge,  is  an  elegant  structure, 
but  has  ceased  to  be  a  wonder.  The  Britannia  bridge  is,  however, 
a  comparative  novelty  in  bridge  architecture,  and  is,  indeed,  a 
stupendous  work.  It  is  formed  of  two  iron  tubes,  which  lie  side 
by  side,  forming  nearly  a  square.  Each  tube  is  1,513  feet  long, 
and  they  are  supported  by  three  towers  or  piers,  at  a  height  of 
100  feet  above  the  water.  The  weight  of  the  tubes  is  10,000  tons, 
and  the  structure,  it  is  said,  cost  3,000,000  of  dollars.  On  my  way 
back  to  Bangor  I  saw  several  women  in  the  Welsh  costume.  They 
wore  a  frill  or  ruffle  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  a  high  beaver 
and  a  cloak.    They  reminded  me  of  Indian  squaws. 

As  the  train  did  not  leave  until  late,  I  made  a  short  excursion 
to  Caernarvon,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  walked  through  the  town. 
The  people  looked  at  me  with  some  curiosity,  and  the  boys  in  the 
town  touched  their  caps  as  I  passed.  Portions  of  the  old  walls 
still  remain,  and  the  castle  of  Edward  the  First  is  a  prominent 
feature.  It  rises  grandly  from  the  sea,  which  dashes  and  roars  at 
the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  With  its  court-yard  and 
accessories,  it  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference.  In  one  of  its 
embattled  octagon  towers  Edward  the  Second  was  born. 

At  one  of  the  houses  in  the  town  I  saw  a  woman  plaiting  straw 
for  hats.  She  said  she  received  six  pence  for  20  yards.  I 
took  the  train  on  my  return  to  Bangor,  and  at  10  o'clock  arrived 
in  Chester,  where  I  rested  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  I  took  a  walk  through  the  picturesque  streets 
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of  this  quaint  old  city.  It  seemed  like  living  200  years  ago  to 
walk  among  the  old-gabled  houses,  their  fronts  of  oak  richly  carved 
with  strange  figures,  and  bearing  ancient  inscriptions.  The  car- 
riage-way of  several  of  the  streets  is  made  below  the  sidewalks, 
which  are,  like  piazzas,  included  as  portions  of  the  houses.  Flights 
of  steps,  at  convenient  distances,  lead  up  to  these  covered  walks, 
or  '-rows,"  where  the  shops  are  situated.  As  in  others  of  the  old 
cities  of  England,  I  saw  many  donkeys  in  use ;  they  were  laden 
with  market  produce,  milk  and  other  commodities. 

I  took  a  walk  on  the  old  walls  of  the  town,  which  command  a 
pleasing  view  of  the  surrounding  quiet,  though  picturesque, 
scenery.  The  walls  are  of  Roman  origin,  and  said  to  be  the  only 
entire  specimen  of  ancient  fortification  in  the  kingdom.  On  one 
of  its  massive  towers  I  read  this  inscription  :  "  King  Charles  stood 
on  this  tower  in  1645,  and  saw  his  army  defeated  on  Rowton  Moor." 
Near  this  castle  I  saw  some  boys  leading  a  young  donkey,  of  about 
six  months  old.  He  appeared  a  lively,  wicked  little  fellow.  They 
said  that  the  father  of  one  had  won  it  at  a  raffle  for  half-a-crown, 
but  he  thought  it  was  worth  at  least  a  crown  (120  cents).  I  at- 
tended the  services  held  in  the  cathedral,  a  venerable  building, 
which  possesses  elegance  in  portions,  but  i?  not  as  harmonious  as 
many  of  the  older  cathedrals  I  have  seen. 

The  city  is  now  noted  for  its  extensive  manufactures  of  paint, 
lead-pipe  and  shot.  I  took  the  train  in  the  afternoon  for  Liver- 
pool, and  employed  myself,  on  my  arrival,  in  viewing  the  docks, 
which  are  excavated  along  the  bank  of  the  river  before  the  town. 
They  are  thirty  in  number,  and  extend  for  five  miles  along  the 
river.  They  are  noble  works,  and  afford  the  principal  accommo- 
dation for  the  immense  commerce  which  has  built  up  the  port. 
The  foreign  commerce  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  port  in  the 
world. 

With  the  exception  of  St.  George's  Hall,  a  noble  Corinthian 
building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  Liverpool  contains  few  magni- 
ficent buildings.  Everything  indicates  commerce.  Its  streets 
swarm  with  sailors  from  every  land  ;  stores  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
nautical  instruments  ;  marine  stores,  and  sailors'  clothing  stores 
abound.  I  have  yet  seen  no  city  in  which  all  the  elements  which 
compose  a  world  mingled  in  so  heterogeneous  a  mass  as  in  Lou- 
don, which  is  at  this  time  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  world.    I  took 
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my  way  in  the  evening  to  St.  John's  Market,  a  fine  edifice,  which 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  market  I  have  seen  for  variety  and  quality 
of  alimentary  materiel.  Being  Saturday  night,  it  was,  of  course, 
crowded  with  people.  In  the  fish  market  I  was  almost  stunned 
by  cries  of  "  Cockles,  oysters,  crawfish  and  shrimps."  Stout  Irish 
girls,  with  brass  number  plates  on  their  arms,  officiated  as  porters 
to  carry  home  the  goods  of  purchasers.  "  American  hotels,"  drink- 
ing saloons,  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  saloons  are  numerous,  and 
I  read  on  more  than  one  sign  the  familiar  words,  "  brandy  smashes/ 
"  mint  juleps,"  "  cocktails,"  "  torn  and  jerry,"  "  sherry  cob- 
blers," &c.  I  observe  the  sailors  are  better  dressed  than  in  New 
York,  or  other  American  seaports.  Street  singers  and  auctioneers 
are  numerous. 

I  took  my  dinner  at  a  French  restaurant  in  the  evening,  where 
I  encountered  a  swindler,  who  unfolded  his  plans  to  me  without 
a  blush.  Finding  that  I  had  no  pecuniary  resources,  he  proposed 
a  plan  whereby  we  might  both  make  money.  He  proposed  to 
room  with  me  (much  to  my  annoyance),  and  in  the  morning  in- 
troduced me  to  an  accomplished  young  friend,  who  was  a  capital 
business  manager.  He  proposed  that  I  should  order  a  slight  re- 
freshment, intimating  that  he  was  very  partial  to  broiled  chicken. 
I  went  out  to  order  it,  but  concluded  not  to  return.  I  sought 
another  hotel.  He  is,  perhaps,  still  waiting  for  that  broiled 
chicken. 

The  next  morning  was  rainy ;  so  I  rode  along  the  docks  in  one 
of  the  large  and  comfortable  omnibuses  to  see  the  town.  I  crossed 
the  river  to  Birkenhead,  the  Brooklyn  of  Liverpool,  in  a  clumsy 
boat,  which  seemed  made  for  an  ocean  steamer.  The  town  is 
rapidly  rising  to  importance,  owing  to  its  fine  docks,  which 
afford  good  berths  for  shipping.  There  is  a  fine  park,  to  which  the 
citizens  of  Liverpool,  which  is  destitute  of  squares,  resort  in  the 
summer  season  for  recreation. 

I  left  Liverpool  in  the  evening,  and  proceeded  to  Manchester. 
Dr.  P.  had  recommended  me  to  a  hotel,  which  was  already  full ; 
so  I  was  obliged  to  procure  accommodation  in  a  boarding-house 
near  the  station. 

The  next  morning  I  took  my  seat  on  one  of  the  fine  omnibuses, 
and  rode  to  the  exhibition  of  the  art  treasures. 

The  building  is  near  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  for  the  first 
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part  of  the  distance  we  were  followed  by  crowds  of  small  boys, 
who  held  catalogues  of  the  exhibition  on  the  ends  of  long  sticks, 
which  they  clamorously  offered  for  sale.  As  we  left  the  busy  part 
of  the  town,  these  were  succeeded  by  other  little  boys,  who  stood 
on  their  heads,  turned  somersaults,  or  whirled  rapidly  round  on 
hands  and  feet,  like  a  wheel.  When  the  passengers  threw  a  few 
coppers  among  the  crowd,  a  much  greater  exhibition  of  gymnastic 
agility  took  place  in  the  struggle  for  them. 

The  form  of  the  building  in  which  this  great  exhibition  was 
held  will  be  familiar  to  you  from  engravings ;  and  before  this 
reaches  you,  you  will  probably  have  formed  some  idea  of  the  trea- 
sures deposited  beneath  its  treble-arched  roof.  Such  a  collection 
of  art  treasures,  for  completeness  and  usefulness,  the  world  has 
never  seen,  and  I  never  expect  to  see  again.  I  spent  three  entire 
days  drinking  in  its  treasures,  but  months  might  profitably  be 
spent  amid  such  a  collection  of  courses.  I  could  not  describe  even 
its  prominent  features  in  a  letter.  I  was  astonished  to  find  some- 
thing of  almost  everything  in  the  world  of  art.  It  proves  that  all 
styles  are  valued  here.  Some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  art  were 
of  course  inadequately  represented  ;  but  of  Murillos  and  Reubens 
and  Vandy,  and  the  classic  Poussin,  there  were  numerous  and  good 
examples.  The  favorite  picture  of  the  visitors  was  "  The  Three 
Maries"  of  Annibale  Carracci,  representing  their  grief  over  the 
dead  body  of  Christ.  It  is  powerful  in  expression,  and  the  colors 
are  apparently  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  when  it  received  the  last 
touches  of  the  immortal  artist.  Crowds  of  all  classes  have  hung 
over  it  in  silent  admiration  and  awe  for  months.  The  gallery  of 
modern  painting  was  full  of  the  finest  productions  of  English  art, 
and  is  creditable  to  the  country.  A  few  French  paintings,  from 
the  easels  of  Ary  Schaffer,  Paul  de  la  Roche  and  Horace  Verne t, 
and  other  artists,  were  also  exhibited. 

The  collection  of  sculpture,  chiefly  modern,  was  large,  but 
nearly  all  was  of  the  soft  and  weak  school  of  simple  beauty,  of 
which  the  Greek  Slave  is  the  type.  I  was  delighted  to  meet 
Mullers  group  of"  The  MinstrePs  Curse"  in  a  prominent  position, 
and  to  see  that  it  was  appreciated  by  the  numerous  visitors. 

The  collection  of  mediaeval  art  manufactures  was  rich  and  very 
interesting.  Rare  old  pottery,  fine  enamels,  carved  furniture, 
tapestry,  glass,  ivory  and  metals,  were  exhibited  in  forms  of  beauty 
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modified  by  every  caprice,  in  every  age,  and  by  every  people. 
The  hideous  and  disgusting  emanations  of  Chinese  and  Indian  art 
were  contrasted  with  forms  which  ravished  the  beholder  with 
their  beauty.  Much  of  the  pottery  and  glass  is  valuable  from  its 
extreme  rarity.  Its  collection,  with  the  rich,  has  become  a  mania. 
I  saw  a  Venetian  wine  glass,  which  is  said  to  have  been  purchased 
for  $225,  and  a  dish,  not  very  remarkable  for  beauty,  for  $300. 
The  prices  given  for  other  old  manufactures  are  surprising.  The 
collection  of  engraved  gems,  more  valuable  than  diamonds,  was 
extensive,  and  contained  some  beautiful  specimens.  I  cannot  now 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  wilderness  of  beauty. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  exhibition  would  have  been  a  greater 
success  if  it  had  been  held  in  London,  of  which  I  have  little  doubt ; 
but  the  exhibition  here  was  continualy  crowded  :  indeed,  too 
much  so  to  enjoy  its  treasures.  The  town  has,  however,  a  right  to 
claim  it,  for  it  was  not  only  originated  here,  but  the  rich  mill- 
owners  are  at  present  the  best  patrons  of  art  in  England. 

During  the  exhibition,  the  town  was  so  crowded  with  visitors, 
that  accommodation  was  difficult  to  find.  I  was  obliged  to  sleep, 
during  my  stay,  on  a  sofa,  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  house.  A 
lady  occupied  a  large  arm-chair  in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  town  possesses  few  public  buildings  of  much  magnificence. 
The  city  is,  however,  well  built,  and  the  numerous  warehouses 
are  often  massive  and  elegant,  giving  the  streets  a  substantial 
and  wealthy  appearance.  The  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of 
the  numerous  factories  and  mills  produces  a  very  gloomy  atmos- 
phere. 1 

On  "Wednesday  evening  I  left  Manchester  for  Sheffield.  It  was 
late  when  I  arrived,  and  I  felt  glad  to  be  able  once  more  to  find 
comfortable  quarters  in  an  English  inn,  and  I  welcomed  again  the 
white  hearthstone  and  the  white  shavings  in  the  little  parlor 
grate. 

In  the  morning  I  walked  out  to  see  the  town,  the  metropolis  of 
steel,  the  world's  workshop  for  cutlery.  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
greater  number  of  smoking  chimneys,  together  with  so  many  fac- 
tories or  workshops.  I  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  Mr.  W.,  whom  I 
met  in  Birmingham,  who  received  me  very  kindly.  His  son  in- 
troduced me  to  several  of  the  large  manufacturers,  and  I  spent 
the  day  in  the  manufactories:  among  others,  Messis.  Rodgers  & 
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Sanderson,  Messrs.  Spear  &  Jackson,  and  Messrs.  Nailor,  Vichers 
&  Co.,  who  were  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to  inspect  and  give  me 
explanation  concerning  the  various  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  and  the  interesting  manipulation  necessary  to  convert  the 
metal  into  knives,  flies,  &c.  Perhaps  the  most  novel  and  interest- 
ing objects  I  saw  in  the  factories  were  the  newly-invented  cast 
steel  bells,  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Nailor,  Vichers  &  Co. 
A  temporary  tower  had  been  erected,  and,  as  I  entered,  the  ring- 
ers from  a  neighbouring  church  rang  forth  a  chime  from  the 
bells  of  steel.  What  could  be  more  appropriate  for  such  a  town 
than  such  a  chime  !  The  tone  was  very  loud,  but  I  thought  not 
as  rich  as  from  bells  of  bronze  ;  but  I  learn  that  daily  improve- 
ments are  made,  which  will  doubtless  soon  enable  the  manufac- 
turers to  supersede  the  more  expensive  bell-metal  now  generally 
used.    The  steel  bells  are  said  to  be  a  German  invention. 

Sheffield  contains  few  buildings  of  much  architectural  beauty. 
The  great  factories,  with  their  innumerable  forges^  constantly 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  smoke,  which  makes  the  air  gloomy  and 
disagreeable. 

I  left  in  the  evening  for  Derby,  where  I  rested  for  the  night.  I 
took  the  early  train  the  next  morning  for  Bristol,  but  on  my  way 
I  stopped  at  Worcester,  where  I  walked  to  the  cathedral.  The 
town  is  well  situated,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  has 
quite  a  business  air  in  its  principal  streets.  Great  vans  were 
bringing  in  huge  bags  of  hops,  which  had  just  been  gathered. 
The  town  is  a  great  centre  of  that  trade. 

I  entered  the  elegant  old  cathedral,  which  has  apparently  been 
recently  restored.'  Some  of  the  interior  architecture  is  very  beau- 
tiful, although  it  did  not  impress  me  as  favorably  as  some  othel 
older  buildings.  I  saw  the  tomb  of  King  John,  a  very  ancient 
monument,  and  also  that  of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII. 

From  Worcester  I  proceeded  on  my  way  to  Bristol,  where  I  ar- 
rived before  dark  in  the  afternoon.  I  took  a  walk  through  the 
old  city  nearly  as  soon  as  I  arrived.  The  city  is  situated  on  the 
small  rivers  Avon  and  Frome,  which  run  through  the  city.  I  took 
my  way  along  Temple  Street,  which  is  filled  with  a  collection  of 
all  kinds  of  houses,  strange  old  structures,  with  gable-ends  in 
every  state  of  decrepitude,  leaning  on  one  another,  or  over  the 
street.    There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  antiquity  and  novelty  in 
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that  street.  The  river  was  filled  with  boats  and  shipping,  which 
were  rapidly  discharging  and  taking  in  cargo.  As  I  walked  over 
the  bridge  and  along  the  Avon,  I  thought  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  sailed  in  the  little  "  Mathew  "  on  a 
voyage  which  enabled  him  to  land  on  the  continent  of  America, 
a  distinction  he  was  the  first  to  gain.  On  my  left  rose  the  tower 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  Redcliff,  where  the  unfortunate  Chat- 
terton  pretended  to  have  found  the  manuscripts  of  Rowley. 
William  Penn,  the  companion  of  the  garrulous  Pepys,  and  the 
fa  ther  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  is  buried  here.  A  walk  up 
High  Street  brought  me  to  the  centre  of  old  Bristol,  where  the 
high  cross  once  stood ;  and  not  far  off  stood  the  House  of  Kalen- 
ders,  which  contained  a  free  library,  and  where  semi-weekly  lec- 
tures were  delivered  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Turning  back,  I  walked  to  Queen's  Square,  a  level  park  of  about 
seven  acres  in  extent,  situated  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Avon  and  Frome,  which  has  an  equestrian 
statue  of  William  III.  in  the  centre.  I  took  my  way  over  the 
river,  to  the  old  cathedral  church,  but,  as  it  was  already  dark,  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  it.  The  city  pre- 
sents a  strange  union  of  quiet  life,  antiquity  and  trade.  It  re- 
minded me  of  a  reduced  London.  It  is  very  rich  in  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  hospitals  and  schools 
record  the  names  of  the  benevolent  founders.  I  felt  somewhat 
tired  after  my  walk,  so  I  sought  my  inn,  and  took  my  way  up  its 
old  carved  oak  staircase,  and  soon  was  dreaming  of  bridges  and 
canals  and  gondolas,  and  Bristol  became  Venice.  The  next  morn- 
ing was  foggy,  and  soon  a  light  rain  set  in,  which  threatened  to 
continue.  I  rather  reluctantly  relinqished  my  proposed  excursion 
to  Clifton,  and  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to  London.  At 
breakfast  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  midshipman,  who 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  and  was  on  his  way  to  join  his 
ship,  which  was  bound  to  Madras. 

At  10  o'clock  we  left  Bristol,  and  in  a  short  time  came  in  sight 
of  Bath,  which  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  station. 
The  houses  look  very  bright  and  clean,  and  the  town  being  built 
in  a  circular  valley,  slopes  back  to  the  hills  with  great  regularity? 
which  produces  a  pleasing  effect.  We  were  joined  here  by 
another  middy,  who  was  going  to  the  same  ship.  The  boys  had 
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sailed  together  before,  and  were  delighted  to  meet  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. They  kept  up  a  continual  chatter  during  the  jour- 
ney. On  leaving  Bath,  we  passed  through  the  Box  tunnel,  which 
is  said  to  be  two  miles  in  length ;  but  it  seemed  an  age  before  we 
got  through.  We  passed  rapidly  through  quiet  and  varied  scenery, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  was  glad  to  see  again  the  ivy-mantled  ruins 
at  Reading.  In  an  hour  we  were  at  the  station ;  so,  bidding  adieu 
to  my  new  companions,  who  made  me  promise  to  go  with  them  to 
their  ship  when  they  arrived,  I  again  sought  my  old  quarters, 
opppsite  the  vestry  of  St.  George's  Church,  and  once  more  felt 
almost  at  home. 

It  is  nearly  three  months  since  I  returned  from  my  tour,  and  I 
am  still  in  London.  Ever  since  I  came  here  it  has  grown  more 
and  more  important,  and  I  have  the  concurrence  of  my  friend  B. 
in  saying  that  if  we  had  left  it  when  we  proposed,  we  should  have 
understood  little  about  the  great  world's  metropolis.  We  have 
attended  public  lectures  and  meetings ;  we  have  taken  part  in  de- 
bates ;  we  have  seen  the  Royal  Family  and  a  London  fog ;  we 
have  seen  nearly  all  the  great  men,  and  its  consecrated  spots ;  we 
have  repeatedly  heard  the  debates  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
in  the  Commons  ;  we  know  its  theatres,  its  streets,  its  hotels  and 
its  coffee-houses :  in  fact,  we  have  just  began  to  know  London, 
and  I  think  my  time  has  been  profitably  spent.  One  of  its  great 
attractions  has  been  the  great  library  and  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum.  There  we  daily  mingle  with  the  historians,  the 
philosophers,  the  poets,  and  in  fact  all  the  literati  of  England, 
who  nearly  all  come  here  to  read  and  write.  Here  we  have  en- 
joyed the  costly  and  rare  manuscripts  and  books  in  which  it 
abounds ;  but  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  found  out  what  we  need 
most :  in  fact,  it  is  a  science  to  handle  books. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS. 

This  is  the  last  of  these  beautiful  letters  :  our  pleasure  in  read- 
ing and  printing  them  for  our  readers  has  only  been  exceeded  by 
that  derived  from  the  personal  narratives  of  our  friend :  we  are 
sometimes  a  little  inclined  to  question  his  considerateness  for  our 
domestic  comfort,  when  we  experience  the  characteristic  use  of 
a  small  gold-encircled  fragment  of  that  same  stone  that  adorns  a 
finger  of  a  fair  hand  and  belonging  to  somebody  we  know :  we  al- 
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ways  thought  the  fairer  daughters  of  Ireland  most  "  illigant  cray- 
thurs,"  with  their  grey  eyes,  long  lashes  and  regal  hair,  but  when 
instigated  by  a  bit  of  the  "  rale  blissid  Blarney  stone,"  we 
instinctively  place  our  hand  in  the  pocket 


Art.  LX. — Infant  Mortality  in  New  York;    Will  the  present 
War  Improve  the  Neiv  Generation  ?    How  ? 

Cincinnati,  May  20,  1863 
Dear  Doctor  :  We  have  been  silent  too  long.  I  do  not  think 
it  wise  that  we  should  permit  our  social  sentiments  to  become 
rusty.  I  have,  under  the  conviction  of  this  error,  resolved  to 
burnish  mine  a  little.  The  New  York  Weekly,  a  few  weeks  since, 
informed  me  that  last  year  in  your  city  there  were  723  more 
children  died  than  were  born.  This  has  the  appearance  of  an 
exterminating  process. 

Such  mortality  amongst  your  infants  is  beyond  the  compass  of 
my  conception,  unless  physiologically  incestuous  marriages  greatly 
abound  there.* 

Infant  mortality  is  very  rife  here,  and  physiological  incest 
is  the  cause  of  much  the  larger  portion — not  by  producing 
scrofulous  forms  of  disease  so  much,  as  by  entailing  a  feeble 
constitution,  which  insures  death  by  any  disease  that  may 
assail ;  hence  our  doctors  say  that  no  skill  can  cure  the  children 
of  some  people. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  to  attribute  all  cases  of  genuine  scrofula 
or  tuberculosis,  to  entail  by  scrofulous  progenitors  ;  but  we  should 
not  forget  that  a  case  of  the  kind  must  have  been  produced 
before  it  could  be  entailed,  and  the  cause  that  produced  the  first 
case,  may  be  still  operating,  and  very  extensively  too.  It  should 
furthermore  be  remembered,  that  a  scrofulous  constitution  may 
be  so  reformed  as  to  render  an  entail  of  it  impossible.  It  does 
not  follow,  therefore,  because  scrofula  has  increased  in  one 
generation,  that  it  must  increase  in  every  succeeding  one.  Phy- 


*  Dr.  Powell  supposes  that  when  people  of  similiar  temperaments  and  physical  conformation  marry, 
the  parties  oecupy  the  same  relation  physiologically  as  sister  and  brother  do. 
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sicians  are  frequently  called  to  scrofulous  forms  of  disease  in  the 
families  of  vigorous  and  healthy  progenitors,  and  where  one  pro- 
nounces the  case  to  be  scrofula,  the  progenitors  demur,  and  assure 
him  that  he  must  be  mistaken — that  in  their  constitutions  there 
is  no  taint  of  scrofula — that  they  have  always  had  good  health — 
that  their  constitutions  are  vigorous  and  always  have  been.  The 
physician  responds  (if  they  happen  to  be  right  in  regard  to  their 
own  freedom  from  scrofula,  but  it  is  often  otherwise)  :  "  I  can 
admit  the  assurances  you  have  given  me  in  relation  to  your  own 
health  to  be  true,  yet  I  am  quite  certain  that  scrofula  has  existed 
in  the  ancestry  of  one  of  you,  if  not  in  that  of  both."  The 
progenitors  respond :  "  We  have  been  informed  in  relation  to 
our  ancestors  for  several  generations,  and  no  such  fact  has  been 
observed  amongst  them."  The  physician  explains:  "It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  this  constitutional  entail,  that  it  may  be  dormant 
for  two,  three,  or  more  generations,  and  then  re-appear."  The 
progenitors  finally  consider  that  the  physician  must  know,  and 
they  yield,  but  are  not  convinced. 

I  believe  it  to  originate  in  incompatible  or  unphysiological 
marriages,  and  I  feel  assured  that  if  the  conditions  which  constitute 
sexual  incompatibility  shall  multiply  for  seventy  years  as  rapidly 
as  they  have  for  the  past  thirty-five  years  under  my  own  observ- 
ation, it  will  be  impossible  to  find  in  our  country  a  family  of  the 
Caucasian  or  white  species,  without  idiocy,  scrofula,  blindness  or 
deafness.  I  wish  this  prediction  to  find  a  place  in  the  Scalpel, 
for  I  am  willing  to  hazard  my  reputation  for  observation  and 
induction  upon  its  verification. 

As  peace  and  prosperity  promote  the  development  of  those 
physiological  conditions  which  produce  sexual  incompatibility — 
and  thus  the  greatest  scourge  of  a  nation,  scrofula — so  for  several 
years  I  have  been  under  the  conviction  that  the  rapid  increase 
of  scrofulous  constitutions  was  impairing  our  national  health; 
but  our  political  rebellion  will  for  a  long  time  give  our  people 
something  to  do  besides  nursing  luxurious  and  effeminate  habits, 
contracting  sensuous  marriages,  and  thus  producing  the  seeds  of 
scrofula.  No  nation  on  earth  was  attended  by  as  much  peace 
and  prosperity  as  this  was  from  1827  to  1860,  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  I  observed  the  extraordinary  increase  of  those 
unphysiological  conditions  from  which  scrofulous  constitutions 
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result.  The  existing  rebellion  will  arrest  this  process ;  it  will, 
however,  produce  an  increase  of  insanity,  suicide  and  crime,  but 
these  are  less  evils  than  scrofulous  forms  of  disease. 

I  feel,  in  common  with  all  my  fellow-citizens,  the  evils  which 
the  Southern  rebellion  has  produced,  and  yet,  to  speak  after  the 
fashion  of  our  preachers,  I  regard  it  as  a  Providential  event.  1 
view  it  as  a  physiological  necessity  for  the  abuse  of  the  organic 
laws.  It  will  add  centuries  to  the  life  of  our  nation.  It  will 
prove  to  be  a  great  blessing,  but  in  disguise  to  most  people. 

W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.D. 


Art.  LXI. — A  Case  of  Recto-cystic  Lithotomy. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  for  thirty-five  years  and  our  reading 
extends,  recto-vesical  lithotomy  has  not  been  performed  in  this 
city  ;  the  bi-lateral  and  lateral  operations  are  exclusively  those 
chosen  by  all  our  operators,  and  we  have  hitherto  been  governed 
by  the  views  entertained  by  them.  Stevens,  Bushe  and  Mott,  are 
the  only  operators  we  have  seen  perform  these  two  operations  and 
lecture  upon  their  respective  merits.  We  have  performed  both, 
and  decidedly  prefer,  with  Stevens  and  Bushe,  the  bi-lateral  as 
infinitely  the  safest,  and  making  sufficient  room  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  most  calculi,  when  contained  in  the  bladder  proper.  Mott 
always  preferred,  and  so  taught  his  pupils,  the  lateral  operation. 
We  have  performed  the  bi-lateral  operation  on  a  child  of  three 
years,  and  the  lateral  on  a  man  of  eighty,  and  both  successfully. 
The  former  healed  like  a  cut  finger,  giving  no  more  trouble  ;  but 
we  always  regretted  the  latter,  because  we  are  satisfied  the  man 
would  have  recovered  in  half  the  time  if  we  had  chosen  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  prostate ;  the  parts,  as  divided  in  that  oper- 
ation, come  much  closer  together  and  unite  in  half  the  time ; 
most  of  the  urine  passing  at  once  through  the  urethra,  and  not  out 
of  the  wound;  moreover,  wounding  the  pelvic  fascia,  or  the 
pudic  artery,  is  impossible,  and  these  are  the  chief  dangers  of 
lithotomy. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  the  industrious  author  of  the  work  on  diseases 
of  the  "  Urinary  Bladder,"  in  his  copious  article  on  Lithotomy, 
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occupies  just  one  page  with  the  recto-vesical  operation,  and  con- 
demns it,  in  the  first  line,  in  these  words : ' "  The  recto-vesical 
operation  devised  in  1816,  by  Sanson  of  Paris,  is  already  obsolete." 
Two  or  three  sneers  follow,  and  then  Dr.  G.  says  in  his  last  par- 
agraph, "  although  the  recto-vesical  section  has  been  discarded  as 
one  of  the  regular  operations  of  lithotomy,  circumstances  may 
arise  which  may  render  it  not  only  justifiable  but  highly 
proper."  *  *  *  *  «  Finally,  the  stone  may  bulge  into  the  rec- 
tum, forming  a  tumor  from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  verge  of 
the  anus.  In  such  a  case,  the  stone  would  be  more  accessible  by  the 
recto-vesical  than  the  perineal  section."  It  is  singular  that  Dr. 
Gross  should  have  made  this  common-sense  observation  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  very  page  on  which  he  tells  us  the  operation 
is  "already  obsolete."  He  is  quite  wrong  in  imputing  it  to 
Sanson,  for  Hoffman  lectured  on  it  and  demonstrated  it  in  1799, 
at  Munster.  The  good  sense  of  Dr.  Gross'  last  paragraph  is 
demonstrated  by  the  following  case  : 

Mr.  George  Low,  a  native  of  Scotland,  aged  47,  robust  and 
temperate,  experienced  symptoms  of  stone  as  early  as  his  tenth 
year,  in  Scotland.  These  increased  so  as  to  render  him  progres- 
sively miserable.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  where  he  found  no  reliable  advice.  About 
eighteen  months  since,  he  was  examined,  by  a  gentleman  in 
Chicago,  both  by  the  urethra  and  rectum,  and  pronounced  to  have 
a  very  large  and  diseased  prostate.  This  I  consider  an  extraor- 
dinary opinion,  not  only  from  the  position  of  the  stone,  which 
was  evidently  mistaken  for  the  gland,  but  also  from  its  hardness, 
which  was  greater  than  any  schirrus  I  have  ever  felt.  Finding 
that  I  could  not  pass  a  sound  any  further  than  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  that  its  point  assumed  a  position 
towards  the  right  groin,  I  passed  my  finger  into  the  rectum,  and 
found  a  large  and  very  hard,  oblong  ovoid  body,  like  a  butternut, 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  internal  sphincter,  perfectly  immovable, 
and  projecting  into  and  covered  by  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rec- 
tum. No  prostate  gland  could  be  felt,  but  the  point  of  the  finger 
could  be  placed  fairly  between  the  near  and  upper  segment  of 
the  stone,  and  where  that  gland  would  be  found  in  the  natural 
state  by  the  usual  digital  examination. 

I  at  once  pronounced  it  an  encysted  stone  in  the  bladder ;  and 
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on  a  second  examination  per  rectum,  finding  it  still  immovable, 
and  extending,  as  I  then  thought,  half  as  far  again  as  I  could  feel 
it  by  the  finger,  and  discovering  by  the  touch  no  water  in  the 
sacculated  portion  of  the  bladder  that  contained  it,  I  gave  my 
opinion  that  the  stone  could  only  be  removed  by  the  incision 
through  the  sphincter  muscle,  and  as  much  of  the  near  end  of 
the  oblong  sack  as  might  be  necessary  to  liberate  it.  I  concluded 
the  stone  to  be  very  large,  not  only  from  the  touch,  but  the  fact 
that  the  patient  could  hold  his  water  for  an  hour  only,  and  then 
passed  but  four  ounces.  This  satisfied  me  not  only  that  the  sack 
was  probably  formed  of  more  than  half  of  the  bladder,  so  thick- 
ened that  it  closely  enveloped  the  stone,  and  had  ceased  to  be  a 
receptacle  for  the  urine. 

On  both  examinations  I  passed  the  sound  down  the  urethra  as  far 
as  the  prostate,  and  finding  its  point  still  assume  a  position  to 
the  patient's  right  groin,  I  passed  the  finger  into  the  rectum 
above  the  stone,  and  between  it  and  the  upper  circle  of  the  inner 
sphincter  of  the  rectum ;  and  still  finding  no  prostate,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  stone  pressed  that  gland  to  the  right  and  upwards, 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  knife,  and  rendering  the  staff  of 
no  use  in  the  proposed  operation.  I  knew  that  I  would  have  the 
end  of  the  sack  and  the  sphincter  alone  to  cut :  there  was  a  space 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  at  least,  between  the  sound  and  my  finger, 
placed  on  the  upper  segment  of  the  stone.  In  the  operation,  all 
must  depend  upon  the  touch.  No  staff  could  be  used,  and  neither 
the  bi-lateral,  lateral,  nor  supra-pubic  operation  could  be  per- 
formed. The  recto-vesical  only  remained.  I  was  indebted  to 
those  critical  and  skillful  gentlemen,  Drs.  John  J.  Crane  and  Guido 
Furman,  for  a  complete  verification  of  my  diagnosis.  There 
was  no  difficulty  attending  the  operation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bulging  of  the  walls  of  the  rectum,  so  as  completely 
to  obscure  the  view.  The  internal  sphincter  muscle  was  com- 
pletely divided,  directly  in  the  front  median  line,  and  guided  by 
the  finger  alone,  as  the  sack  could  not  be  brought  into  view,  a 
cautious  incision  of  about  an  inch  only  was  made  in  order  to 
avoid  the  peritonaeum :  this  I  judged  prudent,  although  it  was 
very  improbable  that  the  membrane  extended  low  over  the  sack, 
because  the  stone  must  have  been  encysted  for  so  many  years  that 
it  had  probably  brought  the  portion  of  the  bladder  that  con- 
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tained  it,  much  further  below  the  reduplication  of  the  peritonaeum 
than  in  an  ordinary  case.  As  soon  as  the  incision  was  completed, 
I  passed  my  finger  into  the  wound  and  found  the  stone  quite 
movable:  this  I  had  not  anticipated,  believing  from  the  great 
hardness  of  the  mass,  and  the  fact  that  no  water  or  any  elasticity 
was  felt  in  the  several  examinations,  that  the  stone  was  closely 
embraced  by  the  sack  :  this  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  impac- 
tion of  fasces  above  it,  rendering  the  stone  immovable  :  this  was 
removed  by  the  usual  purgative  before  the  operation. 

I  had  provided  myself  with  a  formidable  array  of  forceps, 
crushers,  and  even  a  chisel  and  brace  and  bit,  and  a  claw  for- 
ceps to  hold  back  by  while  I  drilled  and  struck  the  stone  with 
an  ice-pick,  should  it  be  so  fast  as  to  prove  immovable  when 
whole,  but  I  found,  as  I  usually  do,  the  whole  armamentarium 
quite  useless.  A  common  ovoid  loop  of  wire,  with  a  lady's  hat- 
ribbon  sewed  on  the  uppermost  segment,  the  other  end  grasped  in 
the  hand,  together  with  the  two  ends  of  the  wire,  was  the  only 
instrument  used  to  bring  the  stone  to  view.  I  devised  the  in- 
strument twenty  years  ago  to  remove  a  stone  from  the  rectum, 
where  it  had  been  placed  by  a  foolish  boy.  I  might  easily  have 
withdrawn  the  stone  in  the  present  instance  by  the  same  instru- 
ment, but  feeling  with  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  a  sharp 
projection  not  covered  by  the  ribbon,  I  used  a  placenta  forceps 
to  cover  it  and  bring  it  past  the  incision  of  the  sphincter,  which 
I  feared  to  bruise  :  had  the  ribbon  been  half  an  inch  broader,  it 
would  have  enclosed  the  stone  completely  as  in  a  bag :  a  smaller 
stone  accompanied  the  larger  one,  as  seen  in  the  plate  :  this  was 
evidently  a  separate  formation. 

After  the  stone  was  withdrawn,  we  were  enabled  to  verify  the 
diagnosis  made  on  the  first  examination,  and  to  prove  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  the  gentlemen  present,  that  the  stone  could  not 
have  been  removed  by  any  other  than  the  recto-vesical  section. 
The  finger  passed  into  the  wound  found  a  hole  no  larger  than  a 
ten  cent  piece,  the  communication  between  the  sack  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bladder  which  was  evidently  the  only  part 
of  that  cavity  that  contained  the  urine,  and  it  was  certainly  not 
larger  than  one  quarter  of  the  bladder.  How  far  it  will  enlarge  so 
as  to  fulfill  its  natural  function,  should  the  lower  cavity  contract, 
remains  to  be  seen-    We  shall  give  the  result  in  a  future  number. 
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I  would  here  direct  the  surgeon's  attention  to  the  little  device, 
used  to  withdraw  the  stone,  in  a 
very  particular  manner.  It  occupies 
literally  no  space  with  its  two 
limbs ;  on  the  contrary,  increasing 
it  by  gently  dilating  the,  wound. 
When  it  is  within  the  bladder,  in  any 
operation  for  lithotomy,  you  can 
pass  the  index  finger  between  its 
limbs  into  the  cavity  and  touch  the 
stone,  and  fell  if  all  is  right,  before 
you  make  traction.  The  ribbon 
covers  completely  the  stone  and  its 
rough  surface,  adding  no  appreciable 
thickness  to  it :  the  most  unskillful 
operator  cannot  injure  the  bladder, 
nor  grasp  its  delicate  and  irritable 
membrane  as  in  seizing  the  stone 
by  the  forceps,  which  an  unskillful 
and  nervous  operator  is  very  apt  to 
do.  The  hooded  loop  of  wire  is 
perfectly  safe ;  it  has  no  edges  and 
no  joint.  Indeed  you  can  scap  for 
the  stone  as  you  would  for  a  fish  in 
the  water :  the  loop  will  pass  over 
it  at  whatever  angle  of  an  irregular 
stone  it  may  chance  to  approach, 
and  when  you  draw  the  limbs  down- 
wards the  ribbon  will  slack  and  bag 
the  stone  completely.  We  would 
advise  it  to  be  made  precisely  after 
the  plate  ;  let  the  piece  of  ribbon 
be  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  and 
four  inches  long,  and  after  sewing 
one  end  round  the  wire,  loop  the 
two  lower  corners  round  each  limb, 
so  that  they  will  slide  freely  when 
the  stone  is  caught,  and  you  make 
traction  ;  this  will  allow  you  to  dis- 
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pense  with  the  long  end  of  the  ribbon,  which  is  superfluous  and 
in  the  way- 
There  is  certainly  nothing  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  a  pedantic 
surgeon — such  an  one  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  behold  with 
curious  wonder  in  my  college  days — to  take  a  stone  out  of  the 
human  bladder,  with  a  dozen  surgeons  standing  about  him,  with 
a  piece  of  wire  and  an  old  hat-ribbon,  and  I  took  it  up  with  nc 
especial  desire  to  display  my  own  skill  or  its  good  properties  ; 
but  I  can  truly  say  that  the  use  I  have  made  of  wire  in  pelvic 
surgery  for  thirty  years  past,  has  thoroughly  convinced  me  that 
it  will  answer  a  larger  and  more  useful  purpose  in  uterine  and 
recto-cystic  surgery,  than  all  the  instruments  of  the  shops.  We 
gave  a  cut  of  our  wire  placenta  hook  in  our  last,  and  on  the 
previous  page  is  a  diagram  of  the  hooded  wire  loop,  an  instru- 
ment that  we  hope  will  not  be  forgotten,  especially  by  our  country 
surgeons  who  may  have  to  extemporise  an  instrument,  or  leave 
the  patient  unrelieved. 


Art.  LXIL — Does  Idiocy  and  Scrofula  originate  most  frequently 
from  the  Marriage  of  Blood  Relations,  or  are  they  due  to  Incom- 
patible Temperaments  ? 

We  have  expressed,  in  various  parts  of  this  journal,  our  surprise 
at  the  limited  views  of  the  Christian  world  of  some  of  the  most 
important  injunctions  of  the  Almighty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures— amongst  others,  the  contracted  view  of  the  injunction, 
u  A  man  may  not  marry  his  sister."  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  us 
how  few  of  even  the  most  enlightened  of  our  people,  seem  to 
suspect  that  most  of  these  injunctions  originated  in  the  vast 
importance  to  the  race  of  observing  the  organic  laws  of  our 
existence.  Dr.  Powell  has  previously  discoursed,  with  great 
learning  and  ability,  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  in  its  too  frequent 
sensuous  and  unphysiological  aspeot,  in  several  of  our  preceding 
numbers;  his  present  communication  relates  to  the  remarkable 
fact  of  the  infrequency  of  idiocy  as  the  result  of  consanguine 
marriages.    The  fact,  as  observed  in  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  Idiots, 
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is  truly  a  startling  one,  for  it  is  contrary  to  almost  universal 
medical  opinion.    If  there  be  no  error  in  these  statistics,  the 
infrequency  of  idiocy  there  must  afford  powerful  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Powell's  views : 

Dear  Scalpel:  It  has  been  som  e  time  since  I  made  you  a  visit 
but  believe  me,  it  has  not  been  through  any  feeling  of  indiffer- 
ence, forgetfulness,  laziness  or  any  waning  of  affection,  but  through 
influences  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  yield.  To-day  I  was  invested 
by  a  storm  of  reflections  and  remembrances  about  old  friends  and 
correspondents;  I  capitulated  by  promising  first  to  present  my 
offering  to  you,  the  people's  friend ;  then  the  question  obtruded 
itself,  what  shall  be  my  subject?  I  found  my  hobby  attached  to 
the  nib  of  my  pen — viz.,  Physiological  Incest ;  but  although  the 
subject,  in  the  abstract,  was  imposed  on  me,  yet  I  was  allowed  to 
select  my  own  aspect  of  it 

If  my  hobby  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  mischief  it  is  inflict- 
ing on  our  race,  then  indeed  it  would  be  found  possessed  of  sucii 
gigantic  proportions,  that  it  would  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger:  they  would  perceive  that  a  great  monster  is 
concealed  in  the  garden  of  Hymen.  The  few  who  have  ventured 
to  look  for  him  declare  themselves  convinced  that  he  exists ;  but  I 
regret  to  add  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  our  profession  to 
cerebral  fossilization.  Many  of  the  medical  brains  in  our  Queen 
city  are  so  fossilized  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing anything,  except  very  dimly,  as  through  a  dense  fog,  and  hence 
they  have  become  to  be  known  as  foggies.  These  foggies,  from  lazi- 
ness or  incapacity  for  observation,  denounce  physiological  incest  to 
be  a  morbid  fancy  of  an  unsound  mind.  As  regards  the  good  of  our 
race,  I  would  be  pleased  that  it  were  nothing  more ;  but,  to  be 
candid,  I  must  admit  that  it  bears  upon  its  face  some  appearance 
of  being  a  morbid  fancy,  for  I  confess  that  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  is  possible  for  physiological  progenitors  to  entail  scrofulous 
constitutions  on  their  progeny;  and  yet  the  fact  is  indis- 
putable. 

The  temperaments  have  always  been  regarded  as  being  physi- 
ological conditions.  Admit  this  to  be  a  truth,  and  then  physi- 
ological incest  is  as  certainly  true  as  any  other  fact  in  human 
physiology.    This  is  not  an  opinion  ;  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  know  it ; 
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and  as  such  it  must  and  will  be  received,  although  we  may  never 
be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it. 

The  opinion  is  very  extensively  and  deeply  founded  in  the 
public  mind,  that  marriages  between  consanguine  parties,  or 
blood  relations,  are  very  deteriorating  to  our  species,  by  entailing 
on  progeny  idiocy,  and  other  mental  imperfections  and  scrofulous 
constitutions ;  but  the  fact  in  this  relation  has  not  been  estab- 
lished ;  nevertheless,  so  strongly  affirmative  is  the  opinion,  that 
some  of  our  States  have  by  law  prohibited  the  marriage  of 
consanguine  parties.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  law,  for  I  confess 
myself  strongly  prejudiced  against  consanguine  marriages;  and 
yet  I  am  sure  that  it  is  only  a  prejudice,  because  I  have  found 
consanguine  marriages  to  be  as  favorable  to  progeny  as  any  other 
marriages,  when  the  parties  were  temperamentally  compatible ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  defy  the  public  to  produce  a  single 
instance  of  a  sound  progeny  from  temperamentally  incompatible 
progenitors.  Such  an  example  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in 
sixteen  years  of  observation.  If  the  evils  complained  of  were 
confined  to  consanguine  progenitors,  they  would  then  be  so  few 
and  far  between,  in  comparison  with  what  they  are,  that  they 
would  in  a  great  measure  escape  attention.  I  happen  to  have  a 
powerful  illustration  of  this  opinion.  Dr.  Patterson,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Idiotic  Asylum,  informs  me  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  trace  but  two  per  cent,  of  the  idiots  brought  to  the 
institution  to  consanguine  progenitors .  Now,  is  it  not  far  more 
than  probable,  that  if  the  State  had  had  no  other  idiots  than  those 
of  consanguine  progenitors,  an  asylum  for  their  reception  and 
care  would  never  have  been  agitated  or  seriously  meditated.  We 
are  now  left  to  refer  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  Ohio  idiots  to 
physiological  incest,  and  this  allows  the  inference  that  the  same 
is  true  with  all  of  the  other  States. 

On  former  occasions,  I  showed  that  the  evils  complained  of  are 
not  referable  to  consanguine  marriages,  but  to  temperamental  in- 
compatibility between  progenitors ;  and  that  hence  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  are  not  confined  to  so  small  a  circle  as  that  of  consan- 
guinity. If,  then,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  consan- 
guine marriages  were  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  complained  of,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  resort  to  the  strong  arm  of  legislation 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  evils,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
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discovered  that  the  cause  of  the  evils  is  much  more  extensive  and 
socially  occult,  can  it  he  concluded  that  the  strong  arm  of  legis- 
lation is  less  imperiously  indicated  than  hefore  ? 

I  would  regard  it  as  an  exaggeration  to  assume  that  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  our  marriages  is  consanguine.  And  from  my 
observations,  without  carefully  collected  statistics,  I  think  that  I 
am  safe  in  the  inference  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  marriages  are 
more  or  less  physiologically  incestuous,  and  the  progenital  results 
to  one-third  of  these,  are  scrofulous  constitutions,  and  to  the  other 
two-thirds,  constitutions  having  a  feeble  viability  or  life-power 
that  will  certainly  reduce  longevity. 

The  preceding  estimates  I  deem  too  small  for  our  large  cities, 
and  also  for  the  wealthy  and  populous  portions  of  our  country. 
I  now  think  it  clear  that  the  propriety  of  legislative  inter- 
position is  not  less  than  three  hundred  per  cent,  more  imperious 
than  it  would  be,  if  the  evils  really  resulted  alone  from  consan- 
guine marriages.  It  may  now  be  enquired,  what  can  legislation 
do  in  this  relation  ?  Before  answering,  I  will  premise  a  few 
remarks.  Such  is  my  appreciation  of  woman's  care  of  her  mater- 
nal faculty,  that  I  believe  that  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  sex  in  the 
better  spheres  of  life,  would  hazard  the  consequences  of  physiolo- 
gical incest  if  they  knew  they  could  avoid  it ;  and  if  all  of  our 
physicians  were  practically  familiar  with  the  temperaments  (and 
upon  a  former  occasion  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  should 
be,  and  I  endorse  it)  ;  and  if  this  were  the  fact,  every  true  woman 
would  consult  her  physician  and  avoid  an  incestuous  marriage. 
I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  women  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  confidently  believe  that  few  intelligent  women  would 
not  prefer  celibacy  for  life  rather  than  to  be  sure  they  would  become 
the  progenitors  of  idiots  or  a  scrofulous  progeny.  I  do  not  enter- 
tain so  favorable  an  opinion  of  our  intelligent  men,  and  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  do  so,  but  I  know  that  lust  and  ambition  rule  them 
far  more  imperiously.  As  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  if  all 
physicians  were  practically  acquainted  with  this  subject,  the  evils 
complained  of  would  soon  be  abated,  and  as  the  subject  is  legiti- 
mately embraced  by  the  medical  profession,  it  then  follows  very 
clearly  that  a  pre-requisite  for  an  examination  for  a  diploma 
should  be  that  every  candidate  should  understand  the  subject 
of  the  temperaments.    The  fact  now  is,  that  very  few  of  the  pro- 
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fession  can  accurately  distinguish  even  the  elementary  tempera- 
ments, and  much  less  their  combinations.  The  State  should  fur- 
thermore prohibit  the  graduation  of  any  student,  who  is  not  found 
to  be  practically  familiar  with  this  subject.  I  would  furthermore 
suggest  that  every  State  adopt  a  licentiate  system,  and  rigidly 
enforce  it — permit  no  one  to  practice  medicine  who  is  not  quali- 
fied in  this  relation. — [Heu  mild  ;  hie  labor — Editor.] 

If  women  were  physiologically  educated,  an  obvious  improve- 
ment in  our  species  would  soon  become  perceptible.  It  is  only 
the  education  of  the  public  mind  in  this  relation,  that  will  gra- 
dually effect  "this  great  end."  We  should  urge  the  State  to 
found  a  journal  with  an  issue  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  a 
copy  to  every  reading  family  in  the  State.  By  this  means  every 
young  woman  would  be  able  to  avoid  an  incestuous  marriage,  and 
it  is  my  conviction  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  them  would  do 
it.  I  freely  confess  that  my  hope  for  the  race  in  this  relation 
rests  upon  woman ;  and  with  a  little  assistance  she  is  adequate 
to  the  responsibility. 

When  women  generally  shall  be  induced  to  give  their  attention 
to  this  subject,  then  only  will  its  evils  be  abated.  The  more  I 
consider  the  matter,  the  more  profoundly  am  I  penetrated  with 
the  conviction  that  of  all  the  subjects  that  now  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  physiologists  and  philanthropists,  this  holds  the  first  rank 
in  the  scale  of  importance. 

Although  to  me  the  reflection  is  painful,  yet  I  do  not  doubt 
that  had  I  given  the  thought  and  observation  I  have  given  this 
subject  to  the  improvement  of  our  various  breeds  of  dogs,  my 
labors  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  would  have  been  less  regarded  as  a  fool  and  a  lunatic. 

There  is  but  one  consolation  that  sustains  me,  viz. — the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  by  whom  I  am  surrounded,  are  not  legitimate 
representatives  of  our  species  ;  they  are,  I  conceive,  the  products 
of  thwarted  nature — and  that  those  whom  she  claims  as  her  legit- 
imate products  are  the  noble  and  generous  few  who,  upon  an 
average,  constitute  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Byrd  Powell,  M.D. 
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Art.  LXIII. — Advice  to  Country  People  who  seek  medical  aid  in 
the  City. 

No  one  has  as  yet  attempted,  so  far  as  we  have  read,  the  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  task  of  explaining  the  disadvantages  under 
which  people  who  require  medical  or  surgical  advice  labor,  when 
they  seek  it  in  this  city.  It  is  a  thankless  duty,  but  one  which 
we  are  both  able  and  willing  to  perform.  If  we  have  not  earned 
a  character  for  common  honesty  and  plain  speaking  during  thirty 
years'  professional  and  twelve  of  editorial  life,  this  article  will 
have  no  weight  with  the  reader,  and  we  had  better  have  left  it 
unwritten. 

From  the  first  two  numbers,  in  January,  1849,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  in  the  articles,  "Who  shall  Guard  the  Shepherds," 
the  evil  results  of  colleges,  with  their  close  boards  of  examiners 
and  bought  professorships,  and  diplomas  purchased  at  $25  each. 
We  have  proved  to  the  commonest  kind  of  commercial  dollar  and 
cent  common  sense,  and  heaven  knows  that  is  common  and  mean 
enough,  that  anything  like  a  fair  examination  of  their  candidates 
for  diplomas,  would  result  in  the  rejection  of  four-fifths  of  those 
who  had  paid  for  their  tickets,  either  with  money  or  promises, 
and  were  obliged  to  pay  in  good  bankable  funds  for  their 
diplomas.  Now  it  would  be  simply  silly  to  suppose  that  these 
professors  would  give  a  conscientious  examination,  were  it  even 
certain  that  they  themselves  were  competent  to  do  it :  some  ol 
them  are  we  know,  and  some  are  absolutely  either  below  medioc- 
rity in  their  acquirements,  or  so  warped  by  prejudice  and  obsolete 
theories,  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  give  a  philosophical  examina- 
tion directed  to  finding  out  a  young  man's  reasoning  powers,  and 
the  probability  of  his  making  a  safe  and  studious  adviser.  But 
only  look  at  the  evils  of  these  close  examining  and  diploma  hux- 
tering  shops.  The  commercial  American  is  a  snob,  body  and 
soul — that  is  universally  admitted.  He  can  buy  a  fine  house,  a 
pair  of  horses,  a  pew  in  church,  and  a  season  box  at  the  opera. 
He  must  have  a  fashionable  physician,  and  he  must  be  a  profes- 
sor, because  that  settles  his  status  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  with 
the  simple  public.  His  country  friend  looks  up  to  him  for  advice, 
and  dare  uot  do  otherwise  than  he  directs.  He  may  be  a  homeo- 
path, an  allopath,  or  a  mesmerist  at  home,  but  if  he  be  so  ill  as 
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to  require  more  counsel  and  come  to  the  city,  he  must  talk  with  his 
friends  about  his  ailments  ;  and  now  comes  in  the  whole  battery 
of  conceit,  pride  of  opinion  and  self-love,  to  influence  the  poor  dis- 
tracted brain  of  the  invalid.  Having  long  since  relinquished  the 
honors  and  emolument  of  pill-giving,  we  may  be  supposed 
capable  of  a  disinterested  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
our  city  magnates.  We  know  men  amongst  them  whose  profes- 
sional opinions  are  perfectly  reliable,  to  whom  we  never  speak 
from  their  social  repulsiveness,  and  we  know  those  who  are  pecu- 
liarly agreeable,  whose  opinions  are  quite  beneath  contempt. 
We  know  a  man  whose  surgical  experience  is  of  the  highest 
character,  whose  word  is  utterly  unreliable,  when  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  losing  the  fee  if  he  speak  the  truth.  A  man  who,  in 
advanced  life,  would  attempt,  with  trembling  hand,  to  make  an 
artificial  pupil  in  the  human  eye,  if  the  offered  fee  were  tempting 
enough,  and  who  denounces  his  pupils  as  pretenders.  We  know 
men  who  will  tell  the  person  enquiring  that  Dr.  So-and-so  is  not 
a  physician  or  surgeon,  because  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Medical 
Association  or  County  Society,  or  the  Academy — and  yet  all  those 
associations  are  mere  cliques,  or  trades  unions,  for  securing  busi- 
ness, or  getting  their  names  in  some  way  before  the  public  once 
or  twice  a  year.  Catlin,  the  notorious  aider  and  abettor  of  the 
murderess,  Cunningham,  is  now  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine !  and  the  son  of  one  of  our  highest  surgical 
magnates  has  been  up  before  a  board  of  inquirers  for  stealing 
large  quantities  of  hospital  stores  of  the  sick  soldiers,  and  ought 
to  have  been  up  for  bribery  in  excusing  those  who  expected 
to  be  drafted  for  their  country's  service.  The  most  elegant 
scholar  and  refined  gentleman  we  ever  possessed,  a  professor 
in  our  oldest  city  college,  the  most  acute  intellect  and 
sagacious  practical  mind  we  ever  knew,  died  in  poverty 
and  heart-broken  from  public  and  professional  neglect.  A 
man  who  will  treat  your  disease  allopathically,  homeopathic- 
ally  or  astrologically,  employing  a  "clairvoyant"  woman  to 
examine  his  patients  and  say  where  their  disease  is  located, 
makes  more  money  and  is  a  more  intellectual  and  agreeable  man 
than  any  of  his  brethren  in  this  city  !  We  are  obliged  to  him 
personally  for  several  valuable  surgical  cases,  and  we  know  him 
to  be  a  profound  medical  scholar,  and  are  very  far  from  believing 
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him  to  be  an  unsafe  adviser.  We  present  him  as  one  end  of  the 
moral  scale  of  medical  ethics :  he  certainly  meets  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  requirement.  Our  own  immediate  opponents 
anathematize  us  as  an  advertiser,  and  privately  say  anything  they 
please  about  us,  all  of  which  we  presume  by  this  time  they  know  to 
be  of  no  kind  of  consequence.  We  despise  the  slandering  propensity 
in  all  its  forms,  medical  or  clerical ;  we  honor  labor,  and  believe 
that  the  debasing  influence  of  politics  and  trade,  has  seriously 
impaired  our  manhood,  and  produced  our  present  political  condi 
tion. 

The  question  is,  what  are  our  country  friends  to  do  when 
they  come  here  for  advice.  We  honestly  advise  them  to  do  that 
most  difficult  of  all  things,  to  shut  their  mouths  and  their  ears. 
Choose  your  adviser,  and  address  him  as  a  gentleman ;  do  not  try 
to  cross-examine  him  as  though  he  were  a  thief,  and  you  another. 
You  are  quite  incapable  of  understanding  him  without  all  your 
limited  powers  of  attention.  Don t  try  to  be  u  smart  f  don't  ask 
him  if  he  "  ever  saw  or  heard  of  such  a  case  before."  If  you  do, 
he  will  think  you  a  conceited,  selfish  fool.  Don't  ask  him  to 
trust  you :  if  he  investigate  your  case  faithfully,  remember  he 
does  it  for  the  fee.  If  his  opinion  be  worth  having,  it  is  worth 
paying  for.  He  has  always  quite  as  many  charity  patients  whom 
he  knows  as  he  can  conveniently  attend  to.  Never  continue 
running  to  his  house  at  daylight,  because  the  poor  man  is  prob- 
ably asleep,  and  he  will  lose  interest  in  your  case  if  you  persecute 
him  and  his  family.  When  you  have  had  his  opinion,  and  he  has 
answered  your  questions,  go  away:  his  office  is  not  a  saloon  for 
entertainment  Never  pick  your  teeth  nor  clean  your  nails 
when  talking  to  him.  If  you  smoke  or  chew,  do  neither  in  his 
office,  if  you  wish  him  to  consider  you  a  decent  man.  Finallv, 
if  you  come  here  to  consult  a  mesmerist,  an  herb  or  Indian  doctor 
or  an  academy  doctor,  do  it  with  faith,  and  do  it  only ;  don't 
distract  yuur  miserable  brain  with  the  opinions  of  others.  If  you 
are  not  a  reading  and  thinking  man,  if  you  have  no  Encyclopoedia 
at  home,  and  must  depend  upon  your  own  poor  judgment  or  that 
of  a  doctor  who  has  no  head  nor  library,  and  if  vou  believe  that 
the  man  you  are  determined  to  consult  can  cure  you,  try  him  in 
Heavens  name  ;  swallow  his  physic,  even  if  he  pour  eleven  kind  i 
into  one  tumbler ;  he  will  not  probably  kill  you  on  the  spot,  for 
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that  would  be  very  foolish;  and  these  people  are  always,  as 
Bacon  says  of  the  ant,  "  wise  creatures  for  themselves."  They 
want  you  to  live  as  long  as  possible,  so  that  you  may  take  and 
pay  for  at  least  a  hundred  bottles,  perhaps  two,  and  then  when 
death  does  come  you  will  die  happier,  because  you  at  least  had 
your  own  way,  and  did  not  get  kicked  and  cuffed  into  some  one 
else's  path  who  knew  no  more  than  yourself.  You  can  do  no  more 
than  use  the  brains  God  has  given  you,  and  we  have  generally 
noticed  those  who  have  the  smallest  stock,  enjoy  the  uncontrolled 
use  of  them  with  the  greatest  zest. 


Rash  Surgery  at  Bellevue. 

A  young  man,  resident  of  Albany,  affected  with  morbus  cox- 
arius,  with  consequent  contraction  of  the  tendons,  applied  for 
treatment  to  Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  who  advised  him  to  abstain 
from  surgical  interference.  Not  satisfied  with  this  advice,  his 
father  brought  him  to  New  York  and  placed  him  under  the  care 
of  a  medical  gentleman,  who  rides  the  hobby  of  the  surgery  of 

the  joints  and  tenotomy,  as  a  private  patient.    Dr.  advised 

subcutaneous  division  of  the  contracted  tendons,  and  obtained  his 
admission  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

The  operation  was  performed  at  the  hospital,  about  the  first 
of  August,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  surgeons,  the  house 
staff,  and  a  number  of  medical  students,  and  the  boy's  father. 

Dr.    introduced  a  tenotomy  knife,  and  freely  divided  the 

tendons.  Having  withdrawn  the  knife,  he  noticed  a  prominent 
line  beneath  the  skin,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  tense 
fascia.  Re-introducing  his  knife,  he  divided  this  from  below 
upwards,  when  copious  arterial  hoemorrhage  at  once  ensued.  The 
doctor  was  much  agitated.  The  boy's  father  rushed  from  his  seat 
in  the  amphitheatre  crying  out  "How  will  you  stop  that  blood  ? 
How  will  you  stop  that  blood?"  and  he  was,  by  directions  of  Dr. 
 ,  removed  from  the  room  by  the  assistants. 

Dr.  then  proceeded  to  cut  down  upon  the  divided  artery, 

much  blood  being  lost  before  the  hoemorrhage  was  arrested,  and 
tied  the  upper  end  of  the  artery  only. 

The  boy  waa  removed  from  the  ward,  and  Dr.  left  the 
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hospital.  He  returned  in  two  or  three  hours,  found  the  hcemor- 
rhage  profuse,  and  said  to  the  house-surgeon,  "  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  to  tie  the  other  end  of  the  artery  V*  which  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  secure. 

The  boy  died  in  about  twelve  hours.  The  father  threatened 
prosecution,  but  was  appeased  with  25  dollars  to  buy  a  coffin  for 

his  son,  the  amount  being  generously  furnished  by  Dr.  .  Dr. 

 ,  one  of  the  house  staff,  went  up  to  Albany  to  smooth  matters 

over  and  prevent  trouble. 

This  is  the  "  plain,  unvarnished  tale."  Has  not  the  Scalpel  a 
mission  in  such  a  case  ?  Faustus. 

"We  have  had  all  this  narrated  to  us  before,  and  we  believe  the 
surgeon  to  be  highly  censurable  ;  indeed  we  think  that  hip  and 
knee-joint  surgery,  and  extensive  tenotomy  in  vascular  regions,  is 
decidedly  a  dangerous  hobby ;  several  very  unfortunate  cases 
have  come  under  our  notice,  and  although  we  believe  it  per- 
fectly right,  and  have  availed  ourself  of  the  justifiable  proceeding 
in  private  practice,  to  make  free  with  the  knife  in  tenotomy  in 
plain  cases,  and  in  opening  scrofulous  abscesses  of  the  joints,  and 
would  unhesitatingly  remove  the  diseased  cartilage,  should  recov- 
ery not  ensue  after  that  humane  attempt,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  light  estimate  of  the  danger  of  many  of  these  operations  for 
artificial  hip  and  knee-joints,  is  calculated  to  bring  the  true 
science  of  surgery  to  disgrace.  It  is  a  resource  of  a  desperate 
character,  and  should  be  so  considered  by  the  surgeon  and 
represented  to  the  patient ;  and  no  better  result  should  ever  be 
promised  but  the  possible  healing  of  the  abscess,  and  the  chance 
of  improved  health,  with  a  stiff  joint  in  the  end,  however 
promising  the  case  may  be  for  a  few  months  after  the  opera- 
tion. The  elbow  is  another  matter.  The  use  of  the  arm,  even 
with  a  very  partial  degree  of  flexibility,  is  so  very  desirable,  and 
nature  makes  such  powerful  reparative  efforts  after  the  excection 
of  the  elbow  joint,  that  this  formidable  operation  is  entirely 
justifiable  in  many  cases.  A  stiff  joint  in  a  straight  arm,  is  only 
second  in  its  annoying  consequences  to  the  actual  loss  of  the 
limb.  We  hope  that  this  Bellevue  surgeon  will  be  more  alive 
to  the  danger  of  secondary  hoemorrhage  in  future.  He  should 
unquestionably  have  tied  both  ends  of  the  artery.    The  anasto- 
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mosis  is  very  free  in  the  arteries  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh, 
and  secondary  hcemorrhage  is  frequent  when  one  end  of  an  artery 
(even  if  it  were  not  the  femoral)  is  tied.  The  house  surgeon 
must  have  been  very  careless.  Pressure  would  certainly  have 
restrained  a  fatal  hcemorrhage  till  the  other  end  of  the  artery, 
could  have  been  tied.  Neglect  there  was,  beyond  doubt,  and  of 
a  very  culpable  character.  Temperament,  should  be  closely 
consulted  in  appointing  a  house-surgeon.  In  this  instance  the 
surgeon  was  very  rash ;  the  house-surgeon  was  stupid. 


The  Causes  of  the  War. 

God  is  not  a  liar :  liberty  is  the  organic  law.  The  blade  of 
grass,  the  giant  oak,  the  little  shrew  mouse,  and  the  mighty 
elephant,  are  born  free.  The  organic  law  of  their  existence 
demands  the  same  air,  and  uses  the  same  elements  to  produce  the 
sap  and  the  blood  which  form  their  bodies.  "  God  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth:"  the  organic  elements  are 
identical  ;  the  form  and  the  color  differ.  Absolute  freedom  of 
respiration  will  alone  insure  the  full  action  of  the  heart.  Do  you 
suppose,  poor  foolish,  thoughtless,  cotton  and  sugar  trading  man 
of  the  North,  that  the  Creator  gave  any  consciousness  of  slavery 
to  the  child  of  the  black  man  ?  or  do  you,  ignorant  Southern 
man,  after  you  have  put  at  naught  that  other  organic  law,  that 
the  black  and  white  shall  not  mingle  their  blood,  without  deteri- 
orating and  weakening  the  bodies  of  the  offspring,  that  your  own 
child,  when  its  feeble  white  mother's  breast  fails  to  supply  it, 
because  she  is  broken  down  by  your  dissipation,  your  tobacco, 
your  vile  whisky  and  your  licentiousness,  and  you  put  it  to  the 
breast  of  a  yellow  woman,  do  you  suppose — poor  fool ! — that  you 
can  bend  the  organic  law  to  your  will  ?  No  ;  your  child  imbibes 
a  weaker  organism  with  the  milk  of  its  mongrel  foster-mother, 
and  a  licentious  temperament  both  from  you  and  her.  When 
the  passions  are  fostered,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  intellect ; 
the  functional  activity  of  the  sexual  organs  is  increased,  and 
licentiousness  is  engrafted  on  the  child.  Oh  !  how  silly  it  sounds 
to  hear  a  miserable  tobacco  and  whisky-poisoned  creature,  with 
a  yellow,  sodden  face,  talk  of  slavery ! — "  God-ordained  "  slavery, 
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the  corner-stone  of  a  government ! — Oh,  ignorant,  stupid,  licen- 
tious wretch ! — or  a  Northern  trading  parasite  say,  "  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  niggers  ?"  Poor  miserable  creature !  what  will 
you  do  with  the  Almighty  ?  The  South  has  had  him  on  trial 
for  eighty-five  years ;  they  have  found  him  guilty,  and  now  they 
are  trying  to  punish  him !  The  debasing  influence  of  trade  has 
produced  this  war ;  the  Northern  dough-face  hypocrite  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  autocratic  temperament  which  is  born  of  slavery, 
till  it  has  culminated  in  an  awful  war ;  all  the  vile  consequences 
of  trade,  slavery  and  political  villainy  are  seething  in  the  mighty 
cauldron  of  rebellion.  God  grant  that  the  scum  and  the  filth 
may  be  cleared  off,  and  human  nature  be  purified.  This  war 
originated  in  the  abuse  of  God  and  man.  The  South  must  be 
civilized,  the  Northern  trader  and  politician  must  be  purified, 
and  England's  vile  aristocracy  must  be  humbled.  The  white 
man  is  debased  when  he  sells  the  incestuous  product  of  his  own 
blood  for  a  harlot ;  the  Northern  trader  is  accursed  of  God  when 
he  steals  and  sells  the  African ;  and  the  world  stinks  with  the 
.  hypocrisy  of  England,  and  weeps  at  her  down-trodden  millions. 
God  must  be  justified;  Christ  must  be  heeded;  Man  must  be 
elevated. 

As  the  body,  corrupted  by  the  most  loathsome  disease,  is 
purified  by  the  earth,  and  when  its  elements  are  set  free  it  arises 
in  beautiful  forms,  so  may  this  war  purify  the  moral  and  social 
atmosphere,  and  make  us  a  great,  united  and  happy  people 


Lodi,  O.,  Nov.  20th,  1860. 

Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co., 

Sirs:  I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  for  a  little 
general  information  relative  to  shipping  poultry. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  quantity  of  poultry  in  this  section  ; 
and  if  I  can  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  a  good,  respons- 
ible commission  house  in  New  York,  I  can  ship  a  great  deal  of 
material  this  fall  and  winter.  What  I  wish  is  general  informa- 
tion about  the  manner  of  dressing  and  packing,  so  as  to  be  most 
saleable  when  in  market;  also,  best  mode  of  shipping,  and  by 
what  route ;  commission  required,  price  when  in  market,  and  about 
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what  we  can  afford  to  pay  here  ;  and,  in  fact,  general  information 
as  to  manner  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  do  the  business  up  in  the 
surest  and  safest  way  possible. 

Hoping  that  an  arrangement  may  be  made  which  shall  result 
in  our  mutual  benefit  and  satisfaction, 

I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

J.  G.  Loomis. 

The  preceding  is  complimentary  to  our  good  nature  and 
acquirements ;  we  esteem  it  also  professional,  inasmuch  as  it 
relates  to  physiological  or  alimentary,  and  post  mortem  matter. 
Why  not  send  the  geese  and  chickens  to  the  medical  youngsters 
of  Bellevue?  They  would  be  appropriate,  and  help  them  no 
doubt ;  but  we  should  promise  small  on  remittances.  Send  the 
turkeys  to  the  old  medical  cocks  of  the  academy.  Udolpho  Wolf 
sent  them  a  present  of  his  schnapps.  They  would  go  well  toge- 
ther.  Let  the  doctors  "  kill  and  pack  "  them  by  all  means. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor  :  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  has  become  of 
a  certain  investigation,  commenced  at  one  of  our  up-town  hos- 
pitals, into  a  series  of  enormities,  enacted  through  months  of 
systematic  peculation,  by  parties  whose  position  should  place 
them  as  beacon-lights  on  the  shores  of  Christian  civilization  and 
eminent  respectability.  A  hospital  robbed !  a  sacrilegious  pilfer- 
ing of  brandies,  wines,  luxuries  of  all  sorts,  even  to  the  orna- 
mental bouquets  furnished  by  private  beneficence  to  the  sad, 
sick  and  suffering  soldiers.  People  will  ask  questions !  Are  you 
wise  enough  to  give  information  of  that  wealth  of  private  munifi- 
cence that  poured  in  full  tide,  until,  like  the  mysterious  streams 
of  Florida,  they  were  suddenly  lost  to  outward  vision  without 
reaching  the  proper  destination  ?  If  so,  will  you  oblige  the 
anxious  by  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  in  your  journal. 

Inquirer. 

We  presume  this  note  refers  to  the  Lexington  Avenue  Hospital. 
The  investigation  was  concluded  and  the  report  sent  in  to  the 
Surgeon-General.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  secret  influence  will 
be  able  to  cover  up  so  foul  a  robbery — we  may  indeed  call  it 
sacrilege. 


THE  SCALPEL. 


Art.  LXIV. — Sixteen  Years  :  A  Retrospect.    Is  The  Scalpel  the 
Production  of  a  Vertebrate  Animal? 

"Vertebrata,    One  of  the  primary  divisions  of  animals  having  a  spine." 
See  Dictionary. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  first  number  of  The  Scalpel 
appeared,  and  thirty-four  since  the  leading  articles  of  the  first  two 
numbers  were  published  in  one  of  the  popular  weekly  papers  of 
this  our  native  city.  We  well  remember  the  emotion  with  which 
we  read  them  under  the  caption,  "Who  shall  Guard  the  Shep- 
herds ?"  and  heard  the  indignant  comments  of  our  brethren.  That 
a  man  of  two  years  of  professional  life  should  make  such  an  attack 
on  his  affectionate  brethren  was  indeed  an  anomaly  in  medical 
ethics,  and  it  was  at  once  pronounced  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
degree  of  innate  depravity,  richly  deserving  professional  annihila- 
tion at  least.  Such,  we  were  assured  by  our  appalled  and  sym- 
pathizing friends,  must  be  our  inevitable  fate,  and  we  might  as 
well  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  fiat  of  our  insulted  breth- 
ren, and  select  some  other  means  of  subsistence.  But  we  remem- 
bered our  old  Huguenot  progenitors,  and  would  not  succumb. 

Thirty-four  years  of  professional  life,  have  now  given  us  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  truthfulness  of  the  opinions  advanced  in 
those  articles.  It  is  now  very  evident,  that  the  shepherds  require 
the  most  vigilant  guardianship.  The  deplorable  results  of  a  le- 
gally authorized  Board  of  Professors,  who  have  the  power  of  sell- 
ing their  diplomas,  alter  a  secret  examination  by  their  own  body, 
and  then  protecting  the  operations  of  their  graduates  on  the  lives 
of  their  employers,  by  secret  societies,  and  consultations  in  the 
sick-room,  are  now  beginning  to  be  understood  by  most  intelligent 
people.  Do  not  be  shocked,  beloved  and  fashionable  reader,  if  we 
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choose  to  illustrate  our  subject  by  our  personal  experience.  "We 
are  quite  aware  of  its  bad  taste,  not  to  say  bad  manners ;  but  you 
are  by  this  time  probably  sufficiently  advised  of  our  small  stock 
of  the  former,  and  the  utter  want  of  any  manners,  good  or  bad,  in 
our  pages.  We  never  met  with  an  instructor  of  any  value  who 
did  not  recur  to  his  experience.  Eogues  and  thin-skinned  people 
generally  dislike  personalities ;  so  do  naughty  boys  at  school,  and 
for  the  same  reason. 

It  is,  certainly,  a  very  bold  announcement,  and  ought  to  be 
somewhat  significant  of  the  determination,  if  not  the  wisdom,  of 
our  purpose,  to  announce,  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years,  that  our 
published  opinions  remain  -unchanged.  We  have  a  right,  in  clos- 
ing our  twelfth  volume,  to  give  our  readers  a  slight  retrospect  of 
the  professional  life  of  the  man  who  has  so  long  been  address- 
ing them. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  our  practice,  being  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  attending  two  of  our  most  extensive  public 
institutions,  we  were  not  made  to  feel  the  wrath  of  our  professional 
brethren  in  a  very  marked  degree.  They  only  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  stiffened  their  necks  a  little.  We  took  few  and  very 
meagre  fees,  and  those  chiefly  from  the  dingy  denizens  of  the  cel- 
lar and  suburban  population.  If  Patrick  was  overcome  by  the 
"  craythur,"  and  placed  the  eyes  of  his  interesting  partner  in 
mourning  for  her  devotion  to  his  domestic  comforts,  or  the  mid- 
night exclamations  of  that  charming  lady  culminated  in  adding  a 
new  citizen  to  the  republic  under  our  obstetric  ministrations,  our 
proceedings  were  viewed  with  complacency  by  the  Fathers.  Our 
devoted  Irish  fellow-citizens  are  celebrated  for  their  affectionate 
attachment  to  their  partners,  and  if  they  were  never  known  to  as- 
sent to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  "cash  on  delivery,"  it  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  their  religious  training,  and  the 
worthlcssness  of  the  article  delivered,  and  its  prospective  offering 
to  the  gallows.  We  lost  the  fee,  but  we  gained  knowledge ;  and 
as  we  wended  our  way  from  the  aromatic  abode,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, to  our  bath,  our  clean  shirt,  and  cup  of  tea,  we  thanked  Hea- 
ven we  had  escaped  a  cloven  skull  or  asphyxia  on  the  spot,  al- 
though not  so  sure  of  the  non-appearance  of  malignant  dysentery 
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a  week  after.  We  consoled  ourselves  with  the  conviction  of  a 
large  credit  hereafter  for  our  sins,  whenever  we  officiated  at  the 
call  of  one  of  those  fascinating  creatures. 

Thus  matters  progressed  for  two  years.  Obstetrics,  measles, 
dysentery,  scarlet-fever,  hooping-cough,  ague  and  fever,  a  grand 
irruption  of  malignant  cholera,  and  now  and  then  an  operation, 
varied  the  notes  of  our  daily  ministrations ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  restlessness  derived  from  our  French  ancestors,  who  be- 
longed to  a  race  who  could  never  brook  a  lean  larder,  nor  a  con- 
science-keeper, we  should  have  gradually  settled  down  into  a 
tolerable  family  physician,  with  a  white  neckcloth  and  a  gold- 
headed  cane  and  spectacles,  and  died  of  paralysis  at  the  end  of 
twenty -five  years,  leaving  a  wife  and  ten  small  children  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  society  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  medical 
men;  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  our  books  "to  be  collected. " 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  We  had  a  passion  for  crinoline.  The 
rosy  god  had  been  tempting  and  mocking  us  for  some  time.  It 
happened  that  one  day,  in  our  medical  rambles  in  the  wild  regions 
where  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  now  stands,  and  where  there  was  a 
great  frog-pond,  which  more  than  once  supplied  our  breakfast- 
table,  we  caught  a  little  bird,  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
a  cage  and  the  comforts.  Neither  Harlem  nor  Bloomingdale  were 
sufficiently  extensive  for  this ;  at  least,  the  wealthy  were  not  in- 
clined to  employ  us ;  our  old  wind-dried  carriage  and  queer-look- 

.  ing  and  angular  quadruped,  were  poor  adjuvants  to  the  dignity  of  a 
doctor.  And  then  we  gave  no  medicine  whenever  we  could  pos- 
sibly escape  the  necessity.  This  was  imputed  to  ignorance,  and 
we  suffered  accordingly.  It  soon  became  apparent,  that  if  desired 
to  keep  the  soul  in  its  clay  tenement,  and  prevent  our  old  horse 
from  dropping  his  bones  on  the  road,  we  must  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  both  animals  considerably  ;  there  was  far  too  great  a  resem- 
blance between  the  horse  and  his  master.  Mrs.  Mackerel  and  Mrs. 
Tip  Tape  (see  Nos.  23,  25,  and  27)  were  greatly  scandalized  when 

|  we  visited  their  city  residences,  (for  we  had  an  occasional  call  there,) 
and  so  we  resolved  to  move  into  the  great  city  and  put  up  our 
shingle.  What  we  did  when  we  got  there,  we  have  told  our  readers 
in  past  numbers.    Mr.  Dewitt  has  been  foolish  enough  to  extract 
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and  print  some  of  our  doings  in  a  book,  and  we  propose  to  go  on 
with  the  narrative  in  future  numbers.  Our  six  volumes,  of  five 
hundred  pages  each,  and  an  outlay  of  $20,000,  give  proof  of  a  little 
backbone  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  we  think  our  readers  will  ad- 
mit; and  if  we  don't  show  quite  as  jauntily  "on  the  course"  as 
we  did  at  the  start,  they  must  remember  that  we  are  not  quite  as 
young  as  we  used  to  be.  We  sometimes  go  down  of  a  night  to 
the  foot  of  Greenwich  street  and  walk  up  Petticoat  lane  (now  Mar- 
ketfield  street)  toward  Broadway,  to  see  if  we  can  meet  the  ghosts 
of  the  four  old  Frenchmen  who  settled  there  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  helped  to  build  the  old  Church  du  St.  Esprit.  We  de- 
scended from  one  of  them  and  a  rosy-cheeked  farmer's  daughter, 
(God  bless  her  holy  memory,)  who  used  to  milk  her  father's  cows 
in  the  family  pasture-lot  in  Hanover  Square,  near  Delmonico's. 
They  doubtless  chose  their  residence  in  Petticoat  lane,  from  a  pen- 
chant that  seems  to  have  descended  to  a  subsequent  generation. 
We  have  never  seen  any  of  them  in  the  spirit — we  suppose,  because 
they  were  pious,  and  therefore  had  no  desire  to  claim  the  relation- 
ship. The  next  generation  moved  up-town,  to  Pine  street,  and 
aided  in  building  the  second  church  in  that  street,  torn  down  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  then  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  By 
the  side  of  this  old  edifice  our  great-grandfather  lived,  until  the 
town,  with  its  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  became  too  noisy  for 
his  contemplative  habits,  when  he  sought  a  residence  at  Fort  Lee. 
(See  Nos.  24  and  27.)  We  allude  to  these  facts  to  aid  our  affec-  : 
tionate  brethren  in  their  zealous  efforts  to  discover  our  origin.  . 

The  necessity  for  The  Scalpel  became  evident  in  1849.  We 
had  been  quite  aware  of  the  high  standard  of  morality  erected  bym 
that  serpentine  Trades  Union,  the  Kappa  Lambda — a  secret  so- 
ciety for  obtaining  practice  by  slandering  outsiders.  (See  the  ex- 
position of  the  late  revered  and  benevolent  John  Stearns,  and 
the  history  of  that  society  in  the  25th  number  of  our  journal, 
and  more  recently,  Dr.  Sholto  Douglass's  admirable  letter  to  Dr. 
Alexander  II.  Stevens,)  We  knew  that  the  New- York  Hospital 
and  the  Eye  Infirmary  were  completely  tabooed  by  this  vile  asso- 
ciation, and  that  no  young  man  could  ever  hope  to  operate  in  either 
of  them  till  his  soul  was  crippled  by  their  secret  and  unmanly 
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oath.  All  this  malignant  influence  we  anticipated  ;  but  we  never 
imagined  that  any  of  the  brethren  would  have  the  boldness  or 
stupidity  to  try  to  stop  our  mouth  by  the  law.  An  indictment  for 
libel,  however,  after  a  scorching  review  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  of  an  introductory  lecture  by  a  professor  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  and  the  result  of  that 
sagacious  operation,  probably  convinced  our  beloved  friends  and 
Christian  brethren,  in  the  person  of  the  distinguished  little  Pro- 
fessor, that  it  was  dangerous  to  meddle  with  edged  tools,  and  espe- 
cially scalpels. 

We  will  not  revive  unpleasant  memories  by  a  detail  of  the 
proceedings.  A  reference  to  our  pages  for  the  past  sixteen  years 
will  give  a  fair  detail  of  the  regimen  we  adopted  for  our  suffer- 
ing and  almost  cachectic  patients,  the  colleges  and  academies,  and 
such  of  the  smaller  medical  curs  as  seemed  to  need  attention. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  cautery  pretty  severely ;  and  if 
the  jactitations  and  howlings  of  the  patients  have  disturbed  the 
public,  we  can  only  say  it  was  done  for  the  good  of  both  parties. 
We  are  averse  to  chloroform  in  such  typhoid  diseases  ;  and  the 
stimulus  of  a  touch  of  the  scalpel,  and  a  little  wholesome  mustard 
and  cayenne,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  anae- 
mia, both  moral  and  physical. 

This  is  the  forty-seventh  number.  There  are  now  six  volumes, 
of  five  hundred,  pages  each,  neatly  bound,  lettered,  and  indexed  ; 
they  cost  us  $18 ;  and  as  they  are  all  stereotyped,  and  we  can  not 
eat  the  plates,  we  are  willing  to  sell  them  for  cost.  We  would 
advise  young  people,  of  both  sexes,  who  think  it  undignified  to 
give  up  their  bodies  and  minds  to  such  designing  knaves  as  are 
constantly  lying  in  wait  to  physic  and  rob  them,  to  strengthen  both 
by  a  careful  reading  of  the  numerous  articles  on  the  structure  of  the 
body  and  the  laws  which  govern  it.  They  may  pass  by  the  sar- 
castic articles,  as  indicative  of  our  just  claim  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
weakness  and  malignity  derived  from  so  long  association  with  our 
amiable  brethren. 

Our  readers  will  observe  a  great  change  in  the  contents  of  our 
pages.  During  the  past  five  years  we  have  lost  nearly  all  our  con- 
tributors.    William  Clay  Wallace,  James  Yarick  Stout,  James 
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Stewart,  Geo.  C.  Mott,  Moore  Hoyt,  John  S.  Sherman,  Ben  Eich- 
mond,  Eliza  Kempshall,  and  N.  Coleman  Hart,  are  all  dead. 
John  Matthews  alone  is  left.  We  hope  to  induce  him  again  to 
take  up  his  charming  pen,  and  give  us  some  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
riper  reflections. 

We  are  now  answerable  for  the  entire  contents  of  our  pages. 
We  will  gladly  receive  and  liberally  pay  for,  contributions  from 
any  one  who  can  catch  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  journal ;  but  they 
must  be  written  without  fear,  and  in  the  interest  of  no  clique, 
medical,  political,  or  religious.  We  despise  a  coward ;  and  the 
individual  or  collective  bread-and-butter  interest  is,  in  our  sight, 
utterly  contemptible.  Medical  Trades  Unions,  whether  digni- 
fied with  the  titles  of  college,  or  academies,  and  literary  and  reli- 
gious journals,  as  they  are  usually  conducted,  are  not  a  whit  more 
respectable  when  operating  for  their  mutual  benefit,  than  individual 
pawn-brokers  or  thimble-riggers.  We  have  always  thought  that 
our  University  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  appointing  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Astrology,  in  connection  with  those  on  the  practice  of 
Physic  and  Materia  Medica.  There  are  numerous  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  that  profession,  who  would  lend  quite  as  much  interest 
and  dignity  to  "  their  Chair  "  as  their  "colleagues  "  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  trio  would  be  far  more  attractive.  In  regard  to  fu- 
ture efforts,  we  can  only  repeat  our  promise  in  the  original  pros- 
pectus of  1849  :  "  We  shall  publish  it  when  we  please,  put  into  it 
what  we  please,  and  hope  we  shall  have  sense  enough  to  stop  it 
when  we  have  nothing  more  to  say." 


Art.  LX V. —  Our  Sewers  and  Tenant- Houses  —  what  delation  do 
they  bear  to  the  Cholera  f —  Can  the  Present  System  of  Draining 
this  City  effect  the  Object  f 

We  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  our  capacity  would  allow,  in 
conducting  this  journal,  to  commence  every  subject  on  which  we 
attempted  to  instruct  our  readers,  at  its  natural  beginning ;  that 
is,  in  the  organic  laws  of  our  existence.    In  No.  XXXVIII.,  there 
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are  two  articles  on  ventilation  and  onr  sewers,  for  both  of  which 
we  received  the  usual  quantum  of  vituperation  and  abuse  of  the 
"  true  Church  "  and  its  weekly  press.   This,  however,  was  natural. 
We  had  not  been  trained  in  our  youth  to  admire  the  intellectual 
or  moral  attainments  of  Mr.  Terry  O'Flaherty,  nor  his  cousin  and 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Dennis  O'Rourke,  as  architects  and  sanitary  ad- 
visers ;  and  we  were  equally  deficient  in  our  admiration  for  his 
religious  predilections  for  Popery  and  Pig-sties,  as  evinced  by  the 
classical  selection  and  conjunction  of  his  usual  place  of  worship 
and  domicil  for  his  family — bi-pedal  and  quadrupedal.   Our  thriv- 
ing citizens,  however,  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with  his  archi- 
tectural and  humanitary  acquirements,  and  have  allowed  him  for 
so  long  a  period  to  construct  their  sewers  and  control  the  public 
treasury,  that  we  approach  the  subject  with  some  doubt  of  our 
capacity  to  invalidate  his  pretensions  to  public  confidence.  Late 
reports,  however,  on  the  cholera  and  condition  of  the  tenant- 
houses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aroma  of  the  sewers  as  a  savory 
sauce  for  a  seven  o'clock  dinner,  even  in  the  sacred  precincts  of 
Murray  Hill  and  the  Fifth  Avenue,  have,  we  hope,  so  far  quick- 
ened the  perceptions  of  those  sagacious  gentlemen  who  select 
these  eminent  humanitarians  to  aid  them  in  putting  their  funds 
into  sewers  to  drain  their  "  palatial  residences,"  that  they  begin 
to  doubt  whether  they  have  not  given  them  a  little  too  much  con- 
fidence.   It  used  to  be  possible  for  families  of  children  to  grow  up 
and  attain  manhood,  without  the  necessity  of  a  summer  flitting 
to  the  country  ;  now  the  doctor  and  the  undertaker  are  constant 
attendants  in  every  street.   You  might  buy  a  quart  of  actual  milk 
at  your  door  for  your  breakfast,  and  drink  it  with  your  family, 
without  getting  cholera-morbus  in  one  hour  after  you  had  swal- 
lowed it ;  and  sleep  with  your  windows  raised,  without  the  dread 
of  asphyxia  before  morning.    Pray,  reader,  do  not  view  these  ex- 
pressions as  indicative  of  any  want  of  perception  on  our  part  of 
the  value  of  human  life — most  of  us  are  sufficiently  sensitive  on 
that  point  when  immediate  physical  danger  threatens  us  with  in- 
stant death  ;  but,  for  ourself,  we  are  so  conscious  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  arresting  public  attention  to  these  horrible  death-traps — 
the  sewers  and  tjnant-houses  and  swill-milk  stables  —  that  we 
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would  willingly  adopt  the  broadest  farce  to  effect  our  design.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  but  Barnum  might  render  essential  service  in 
that  way,  by  a  Dance  of  Death,  with  Kings  Cholera,  Typhus,  Ague 
and  Fever,  and  Yellow- Jack  ;  scenery — sewers,  swill-milk  stables, 
and  tenant  houses — after  the  manner  of  that  panorama  of  the 
Infernal  Kegions,  exhibited  here  by  an  enterprising  Yankee  a  few 
years  since.  Any  thing,  rather  than  the  apathy  we  now  show  on 
the  verge  of  a  horrible  pestilence. 

Any  one  who  will  visit  the  region  east  of  First  avenue  and 
north  of  Fourteenth  street,  and  view  the  swarming  myriads  out- 
pouring from  those  dens  of  death,  the  tenant-houses,  with  the  un- 
drained  swamp  underneath,  and  the  horrible  sewers  reeking  with 
human  excrement,  the  death-fumes  rising  into  the  frightful  seven- 
story  traps,  with  their  hundreds  of  all  ages  slumbering  in  the  deadly 
miasm  ;  any  one  who  can  see  the  milk-carts,  fresh  from  the  swill- 
milk  stables,  deal  out  their  blue  mess  of  cholera-infantum  and 
liquid  tubercle,  to  replace  the  milk  denied  her  child  by  the  starved 
breast  of  the  poor  consumptive  mother ;  any  one  who  can  see  the 
father,  going  from  such  a  blood-poisoning  and  infernal  hole,  to  his 
daily  task  to  keep  his  helpless  family  from  the  poor-house ;  any 
one  who  can  be  conscious  of  all  this,  and  not  feel  that  any  method 
of  arousing  public  attention  is  justifiable,  had  better  not  read  this 
journal,  but  have  his  prayer-book  double-gilt,  and  his  pew  well 
padded  with  red  velvet  immediately. 

The  organic  laws  of  our  existence  have  been  so  utterly  set  at 
naught  in  this  city,  in  the  accursed  race  for  gold,  that  it  would 
almost  seem  necessary  for  the  Almighty  to  wake  us  up  by  a  pes- 
tilence, such  as  we  have  never  yet  experienced.  Had  the  natural 
drains  for  the  surface-water  of  this  island,  so  plainly  indicated  by 
nature,  that  none  but  idiots  could  have  failed  to  perceive  their  in- 
tention, been  preserved  ;  had  that  great  and  beautiful  basin  of 
water,  the  Collect,  been  allowed  to  remain  with  its  outlet  into  the 
East  Kiver,  so  beneficently  provided  to  draw  off  its  surplus  ;  had 
the  creek,  that  nature  sent  up  from  the  river  as  far  as  Broadway, 
where  Canal  street  now  is,  been  preserved,  receiving,  as  it  did,  so 
many  superficial  and  subterranean  streams  of  that  clear,  fresh 
water,  that  now  saturates  the  earth  of  our  cellars  ;  had  the  indica- 
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tions  so  plainly  pointed  out  by  nature,  and  the  stream  called  the 
Minetta  Water,  been  left  running  to  the  Hudson  from  the  swampy 
land  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  ;  had  the  Stuy vesant 
meadows  been  drained  by  a  small  artificial  basin,  and  the  water 
emptied  into  the  East  Kiver  by  an  engine — New- York  would  now 
have  been  the  best  drained  city  in  the  world.  All  this  was  plainly 
indicated  by  nature,  for  the^sub-drainage  of  the  surplus  water  from 
all  the  natural  streams  and  hidden  brooks  below  Harlem  Kiver. 
Now,  they  course  over  the  impervious  and  rocky  base  of  the  island, 
and  lie  steaming  and  festering  below  the  cellars.  Even  after  this 
plain  and  palpable  intention  of  the  Almighty  had  been  ignored  by 
the  wisdom  of  man,  and  they  were  so  insanely  filled  up,  had  the 
level  of  Broadway  and  the  Bowery  been  preserved  —  six  feet 
higher  than  it  now  is  —  there  would  have  been  fall  enough  in  the 
sewers,  badly  as  they  are  constructed,  for  carrying  off  the  surface- 
water  of  the  streets  and  the  vast  amount  of  organic  and  effete 
matter,  consequent  on  a  million  of  people  on  one  small  island,  soon 
to  be  doubled.  There  is  no  place  on  the  globe  so  evidently  in- 
tended for  a  city  and  its  proper  drainage  as  this  very  island  of 
New- York.  In  no  country,  we  will  venture  the  opinion,  have  the 
natural  facilities  for  drainage  been  so  madly  or  stupidly  thrown 
away.  The  sub-drainage  of  this  island  has  not  even  been  thought 
of ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  without  steam-power,  because 
the  rocky  base  of  the  island  is  in  many  places  so  deep,  and  thrown 
into  such  hollows,  far  below  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  without  excavating  basins  to  receive  it,  in  place  of 
the  natural  ones  that  have  been  so  stupidly  filled  up. 

The  fall  from  Broadway  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  is  so  slight 
in  several  of  the  sewers,  as  not  to  allow  them  to  be  emptied  by 
their  own  flow,  especially  in  times  of  drought.  We  believe  that 
some  of  them  actually  end  below  low  water-mark.  It  is  the 
great  accumulation  of  filth  that  lodges  in  the  traps,  (small  sections 
of  the  sewer  dug  at  iutervals  below  the  ordinary  level,)  made  to 
prevent  the  sewer  from  absolute  obstruction,  as  in  Canal  and  other 
streets  where  there  is  little  descent,  and  which  have  to  be  emptied 
periodically  by  buckets  and  carts,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  ends 
of  these  sewers  are  always  half  full  of  filth  near  the  rivers,  that 
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causes  the  sickly  and  nauseating  smell  we  so  often  experience  in 
the  evenings.  This  smell  is  always  most  oppressive  when,  after  a 
very  warm  day,  the  temperature  of  the  rivers  fall,  especially  at 
evening.  The  cold  air  rushes  into  the  sewers,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  always  much  higher,  and  forces  the  heated  mephitic  vapors 
into  our  streets  and  chambers.  If  the  water-closet  pipes  be  not 
trapped,  as  they  are  not  in  many  houses,  the  deadly  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  forced  directly  into  the  houses.  This  is 
so  irrespirable,  and  therefore  so  depressing  to  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  as  to  cause  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  the  expectoration  of 
venous  blood  by  persons  who  have  affections  of  those  organs. 
We  often  go  to  bed  with  a  sad  reminder  in  our  own  family  of  the 
consequences  next  morning.  This  gas,  in  a  more  concentrated 
form,  as  it  exists  in  privies,  is  so  poisonous  as  often  to  cause 
speedy  death  to  the  unfortunate  night-scavenger. 

When  we  reflect  that  every  particle  of  organic  matter,  or  any  of 
the  excretions  of  a  living  body,  in  a  decaying  state,  are  directly 
prejudicial  to  human  life,  and  that  in  precise  proportion  as  indi- 
viduals or  communities  show  care  in  removing  them  out  of  sight 
and  smell,  we  call  them  decent  or  civilized ;  when  we  reflect  that  pure 
air  is  the  first  and  the  last  want  of  our  common  humanity ;  when  we 
know,  year  after  year,  by  such  awful  experience,  the  consequences 
of  that  horrible  disease,  cholera-infantum,  caused  almost  entirely 
by  this  neglect ;  when  we  remember  what  we  paid  for  that  mag- 
nificent boon  of  science  and  humanity,  the  Croton — what  shall  we 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  can  see  four  out  of  every 
five  of  their  children  carried  to  the  grave  before  the  fifth  year  of  life  ? 
Surely,  as  much  money  and  science  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
this  awful  subject,  as  insured  us  that  most  beneficent  and  enlight- 
ened result.  What  will  be  the  consequence  should  the  cholera — 
that  disease  that  riots  on  filth  and  holds  its  highest  carnival  in  the 
tenant-house  and  cellar — visit  us  next  season  ? 

The  construction  of  the  sewers  is  indeed  a  most  melancholy  sub- 
ject. W e  have  shown  in  the  article  already  alluded  to,  that  they 
are  little  better  than  sinks  for  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  the 
saturation  of  the  earth  surrounding  them.    We  doubt  very  much, 
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from  tlie  personal  appearance  and  the  general  political  character 
of  those  who  have  constructed  most  of  them,  whether  any  regular 
plan  of  elevation  and  construction  has  been  adhered  to.  What 
appearance  the  angles  and  foils  of  the  respective  sections  and 
branches  would  present,  if  faithfully  drawn  upon  a  map,  we  can 
only  imagine  from  years  of  observation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  trenches  are  dug,  and^  the  bricks  and  mortar  thrown  together 
by  the  various  contractors,  who  we  all  know  bribe  the  Common 
Council  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  constructing  them.  We  have 
been  told  by  more  than  one  of  these  men,  when  speaking  of  the 
article  in  No.  XXXVTIL,  that  it  was  a  subject  we  did  not  under- 
stand, and  we  had  better  not  have  meddled  with  it.  It  is  very- 
true,  we  have  never  constructed  a  sewer,  but  we  have  occasionally 
assisted  the  coroner  to  examine  dead  bodies,  murdered  by  people 
who  presented  very  much  the  appearance  of  those  who  build 
them.  When  we  were  called,  during  two  seasons  of  cholera,  to 
treat  so  many  of  the  victims  of  that  malady,  we  remember  the 
regions  of  the  city  where  the  wretched  creatures  lived,  and  they 
were  generally  those  where  Dennis  Mahoney,  and  Patrick  Flynn 
had  received  contracts  for  building  sewers  or  tenant-houses. 

Uneducated  man,  never  lays  his  hand  on  the  face  of  nature  to 
improve  it,  without  marring  its  beauty  and  opposing  the  design 
of  the  Creator.  His  miserable  money-getting  spirit,  would  sacri- 
fice any  law  of  nature  to  attain  the  end  of  his  existence.  Go  over 
to  Brooklyn,  and  up  the  Fifth  Avenue  to  Greenwood ;  cast  your 
eyes  to  the  right  of  the  cars,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 
"improvements"  !  A  salt-water  creek,  provided  by  the  Almighty, 
and  going  a  mile  up  into  the  city  that  must  soon  be  densely  built 
there,  and  draining  into  the  sea  hundreds  of  acres  west  of  the 
Flatbush  hills — presenting  beautiful  declivities  for  the  dwellings 
of  our  moderate  citizens,  now  obliged  to  occupy  tenant-houses  or 
leave  the  city — has  been  cut  off  by  two  or  three  immense  avenues, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  natural  surface ;  lateral  streets 
of  equal  height  cut  the  squares  into  great  basins  of  swamp,  and 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth  forces  the  mud  upward, 
and  destroys  all  escape  for  the  water  by  the  outlet  provided 
by  nature ;  but  it  makes  good  skating-ponds  and  sites  for 
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eighteen  and  twenty  feet  front  "palatial  residences,"  five  stories 
high,  with  brown-stone  fronts  four  inches  thick,  and  long  stuccoed 
ceilings  and  show-rooms  for  china-dolls,  tea-cups,  photograph- 
albums,  a  piano,  and  pictures  of  the  children  who  have  died  of 
cholera-infantum  ;  Irish  eating-rooms  and  furnace  below,  and 
nursery  in  the  third  and  fourth  story  !  rent  from  $1500  to  $3000  ; 
"  a  beautiful  grape  vine  in  the  yard"  ;  kitchen  utterly  inaccessible 
to  the  mistress.  Each  one  of  these  houses  will  require  the  pres- 
ence of  the  doctor  weekly,  and  the  undertaker  once  or  twice  in 
three  years.  They  are  death-traps  with  the  festering,  swampy 
poison  reeking  below.  The  furnace  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
walls  from  running  streams  of  water,  and  greatly  aids  the  deadly 
miasm  by  its  depressing  influence  on  health. 

Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  Kahway  and  its  muddy 
"  Run" — dammed  up  by  "  enterprising  citizens"  for  manufacturing 
purposes — can  not  fail  to  remember  its  death-dealing  influence. 
It  used  to  be  as  much  as  a  life  was  worth  to  sleep  a  night  there. 
The  citizens,  becoming  aware  of  its  injurious  influence  on  the 
"  pecuniary  interests"  of  the  town,  reluctantly  removed  the  dams, 
and  the  place  was  restored  to  its  heal thfuln ess. 

Jamaica  pond,  before  it  was  so  beneficently  utilized  for  the 
Rigdewood  water-works,  was  a  similar  origin  for  miasm  and 
death.  Nature  has  plainly  indicated,  by  the  superior  healthfulness 
of  all  hilly  countries,  where  there  are  running  streams  communi- 
cating with  the  sea,  that  man  should  imitate  her,  and  not  oppose 
her  intentions  by  cutting  them  off  and  forming  dams  and  artificial 
lakes,  to  overflow  their  banks  and  make  beds  of  decaying  vegeta- 
bles and  animal  infusoria.  On  this  island,  a  great  evil  exists  by 
the  construction  of  the  avenues  and  Croton  Aqueduct  across  Clen- 
denning  valley,  cutting  off  the  natural  outlets  of  a  chain  of  small 
ponds  and  swamp  to  both  rivers,  east  and  west.  The  means  pro- 
vided for  the  escape  of  the  water  are  quite  inadequate. 

The  first  real  and  substantial  improvement  to  amend  this  may 
be  found  in  the  well-built  sewer  in  Seventy-fourth  street.  This 
is  to  carry  off  the  great  brook  running  from  the  Eighth  Avenue, 
cast  of  the  aqueduct,  to'the  East  Eiver.  For  this  we  are  indebted 
to  the  present  Board  of  Croton  Commissioners — not  to  the  ring  of 
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Common  Council  thieves.  It  is  consoling  to  know  that  the  tide 
of  the  East  River  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  channel  clear  with 
the  existing  length  of  the  sewers.  This  is  evidently  not  sufficient 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  The  low  grade  of  Broadway,  and  the 
necessity  of  deep  sewers  to  accommodate  the  basement  stories  of 
houses  and  hotels,  make  the  fall  so  slight  between  that  street  and 
the  Hudson,  that  the  sewers  can  only  be  emptied  by  being  carried 
to  the  end  of  the  piers,  and  being  flushed  by  the  Croton  periodi- 
cally. They  now  empty  in  the  slips  where  there  can  be  no  current 
whatever.  To  do  this  flushing  effectually,  in  times  of  drought, 
the  waste-pipes  of  the  houses  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
closed  tightly  when  required  ;  this  would  guard  against  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  from  the  sewers  backwards  into  the  houses. 
"Whether  the  volume  of  Croton  water,  in  times  of  drought,  would 
afford  this  use  of  it,  is  a  question  for  others  to  determine.  We  are 
quite  sure,  however,  that  it  is  the  only  possible  way  to  cleanse 
some  of  our  sewers  on  both  sides  of  the  city.  Had  the  Collect 
and  the  Canal  street  creek  been  preserved  and  deepened,  and  a 
canal  cut  through  the  Stuyvesant  meadows  on  the  east  side,  reser- 
voirs might  have  been  constructed,  and  salt-water  raised  periodi- 
cally in  times  of  drought  for  this  purpose.  Then,  had  the  piers  been 
properly  constructed  of  stone,  with  cast-iron  sewers  going  through 
them  to  the  end  of  each  pier,  at  intervals,  on  each  side  of  the  city, 
say  the  eighth  of  a  mile,  branching  off  from  a  well-constructed 
sewer,  laid  in  water  cement,  on  South  and  West  streets,  belting 
the  city,  nothing  more  would  have  ever  been  required  ;  it  would 
have  drained  New- York  forever,  and  been  looked  upon  by  future 
generations  as  the  twin  sister,  in  enlightened  legislation,  of  the 
glorious  Croton.  These  streets  are  now  too  narrow  for  railroads 
and  sewers  ;  but  they  will  be  made  wider  ;  it  must  be  done.  The 
others  are  now  sufficiently  obstructed  by  selfish  and  soulless  cor- 
porations. We  must  have  a  grand  avenue  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide,  belting  the  city,  for  an  elevated  steam  railroad  and  sewer. 
We  shall  have  to  retrace  our  errors  with  the  painful  consciousness 
that  we  have  trifled  with  opportunities  that  no  city  in  the  world 
could  boast  It  will  yet  cost  $20,000,000  to  drain  New- York  ;  but 
it  will  be  done  when  the  government  of  this  great  city  is  taken 
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out  of  the  hands  of  the  vile  wretches  who  have  so  long  controlled 
it.  and  passes  into  the  hands  of  its  supine  and  degraded  owners. 


Art.  LXVI. — The  Cholera!    What  is  it?    Yellow  Fever  and  other 
Infectious  Diseases.     What  are  they  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  how  an  intelligent  being  can  pass  by 
the  subject  of  Cholera  without  a  thorough  investigation;  every 
man  ought  to  know  all  that  is  known  by  physicians  of  its  origin, 
and  how  to  prevent  its  attacking  him ;  to  pass  it  by  as  a  matter 
which  he  can  not  comprehend,  is  to  acknowledge  himself  a  fool 
or  a  suicide. 

When  the  Cholera  first  appeared,  and  Typhus  Fever  was  only 
an  occasional  visitant  to  some  filthy  district  of  the  city,  there  was 
some  apology ;  but  now  that  five  hundred  thousand  of  our  popu- 
lation are,  by  their  abodes  and  habits  of  living,  offered  as  food  for 
the  pestilence,  and  are  only  awaiting  the  warmth  of  another  sea- 
son, we  hope  most  earnestly  that  our  people  will  shake  off  their 
apathy,  and  try  and  realize  their  ignorance  and  their  danger.  If 
God  ever  designed  that  selfishness  should  bring  its  own  punish- 
ment, surely  there  is  fear  of  a  terrible  reckoning  for  New -York. 
The  owners  of  tenant-houses  may  secure  twenty  per  cent  this  sea- 
son, but  the  organic  law  is  destined  to  prove  a  hard  master  :  per- 
haps the  landlord  and  tenant  will  go  the  same  way. 

Diseases  are  produced  by  laws  unerring  in  their  action  as  those 
by  which  the  body  is  formed  or  health  restored.  Just  as  certainly 
as  the  merest  mite  that  dances  in  the  sunbeam,  the  moss  that 
covers  the  roof  or  the  tree,  the  tiny  humming-bird,  lordly  man, 
the  ponderous  elephant,  the  mighty  whale,  and  the  infusoria  of 
the  ocean,  all  originate  from  eggs  and  seeds,  just  as  certainly  are 
infectious  diseases  produced  in  the  same  way. 

Yellow  fever  is  the  product  of  closely  confined  warmth  and 
moisture:  it  originates  directly  from  those  two  conditions;  united, 
they  produce  a  vegetable  fungus,  of  microscopic  size,  which  is 
inhaled  by  human  beings,  and  thus  produces  the  disease.    It  is 
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always  brought  to  this  city  in  the  holds  of  vessels  from  warm 
climates  only.  It  is  never  propagated  from  a  single  person  to  an- 
other ;  but  it  may  be  brought  to  any  place,  where  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  exist,  by  clothing  or  cargoes  in  bulk ;  and 
thus  other  centres  of  propagation  for  these  vegetable  fungi  may 
be  formed,  precisely  as  we  form  mushroom-beds  from  mushroom 
spawn  in  a  damp  and  dark  cellar  ;  or  ^toadstools  spring  up  in  the 
same  place,  or  at  the  root  of  a  tree  in  the  forest.  Frost  at  once 
destroijs  Yellow  Fever  ;  therefore  it  is  of  vegetable  origin. 

Cholera  is  not  produced  by  a  vegetable  fungus  or  moss ;  it 
originates  in  human  filth.  Wherever  human  beings  congregate  in 
close  quarters  and  in  vast  numbers,  in  a  confined  atmosphere  in 
this  country,  there  either  Typhus  Fever,  Malignant  Dysentery,  or 
Cholera  Infantum  of  our  summers  are  produced.  Asiatic  Cholera 
is  produced  by  an  animal  germ.  It  came  first  to  this  country  in  a 
ship,  in  June,  1832.  It  first  appeared  in  Quebec,  passed  to  Mont- 
real by  the  fourteenth,  and  was  in  New-York  on  the  twenty-fifth  ; 
no  doubt  whatever  it  was  conveyed  in  the  bodies  of  travelers,  for 
it  can  only  be  propagated  in  animal  organisms.  That  it  is  an  ani- 
mal germ  we  will  now  endeavor  to  show.  First.  It  is  not,  like 
yellow  fever,  destroyed  by  frost ;  it  has  proved  very  fatal  in  winter. 
The  only  animal,  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  dies  from  cholera 
is  the  hog ;  the  hog  cholera  of  the  West  is  very  fatal ;  the  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  of  man.  Second.  We  never  had  Asiatic 
Cholera  here  till  1832,  although  the  same  conditions  essential  to 
its  propagation — dense  population,  confined  air  and  filth — always 
existed,  and  always  produced  their  appropriate  results,  Typhus 
Fever,  Dysentery,  and  Cholera  Infantum — but  never  Asiatic 
Cholera, 

Cholera  is  defective  vitalization  of  the  blood,  or  want  of  pure 
air,  producing  defective  nutrition ;  this  causes  relaxation  of  the 
contractile  powers  of  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  hody.  The  entire 
tract  of  intestines  opens  its  myriad  blood-vessels,  and  all  the  al- 
buminous or  flesh-making  material  passes  off  from  the  bowels.  It 
is  rapid  Cholera  Infantum,  only  it  preys  upon  adults  chiefly.  Not 
a  single  case  of  Cholera  occurred  on  board  the  Atalanta  in  its  spa- 
cious cabins,  during  all  the  terrible  death-scourging  amongst  the 
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poor  steerage  passengers.  What  can  be  more  convincing  ?  There 
was  filth  and  confined  air,  animal  poison  in  its  highest  degree,  de- 
pressing the  aeration  or  life-renovation  of  the  blood ;  not  producing 
Typhus  Fever,  but  Cholera.  The  solids  of  the  human  body  are 
relaxed,  when  the  blood  loses  its  life-giving  power,  and  animal- 
cules can  act  readily,  perhaps  enter  the  blood-vessels  themselves. 
These  animalcules  unquestionably  could  pass  by  the  wind  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  spacious  cabins  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
vessel ;  but  their  blood-vessels  and  nerves  were  in  good  order,  and 
kept  the  tissues  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  ex- 
citing germs. 

What  the  cattle  disease  may  be.  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
say.  That  it  is  infectious  to  horned  cattle  only,  seems  to  be  proved. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  originates  from  a  specific 
animal  germ  like  Cholera ;  that  germ  is  produced  by  the  animal, 
and  communicated  to  nearly  every  one  that  approaches  the  sufferer, 
no  matter  what  the  diet  or  general  surrounding  influences  of  wea- 
ther, warmth,  or  the  herdsman's  care  may  be.  It  seems  to  be  a 
typhoid  Pneumonia,  producing  general  results  similar  to  t}Tphoid 
fever  in  man ;  it  is  not  communicable,  however,  to  our  race  ;  though 
we  believe  deaths  have  occurred  with  symptoms  not  dissimilar,  in 
those  who  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  when  they  had 
the  disease.  Our  laws  wisely  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  ani- 
mals at  present  from  abroad,  who  have  the  cleft  hoof;  the  horse 
and  his  kindred  are  not  subject  to  the  disease. 

Small-Pox,  like  the  Cholera  and  Syphilis,  is  of  European  origin, 
because  neither  were  known  in  America  before  the  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans. It  is  probably  animal  also  in  its  origin,  because  frost  does 
not  destroy  it.  It  spreads  undoubtedly  by  the  blood,  because  it 
breaks  out  in  pustules  all  over  the  body  at  once.  Like  the  fila- 
ria  or  thread-worm,  and  intermuscular  worm,  which  burrows  in 
the  deep-seated  muscles  of  sheep  and  hogs,  and  from  them  is 
transferred  to  man,  when  he  eats  the  flesh  of  those  diseased  ani- 
mals raw  or  partially  cooked,  its  egg  or  germ  must  get  into  the 
system  by  the  blood-vessels — because  the  blood  only  could  diffuse 
it  all  over  the  body.    The  vaccine  disease  which  prevents  small- 
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pox,  is  also  animal  in  its  nature.  It  forms  a  circle  of  little  vesicles 
precisely  like  Ringworm,  which  is  known  to  be  a  living  animal. 
Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever  are  undoubtedly  of  atmospheric 
'  origin,  because  in  three  or  four  days  they  appear  simultaneously 
over  a  vast  district  of  country.  These  diseases  are  unquestion- 
ably also  communicable  by  seed  of  some  kind — animal  probably, 
because  the  instances  are  constant  where  those  not  previously 
affected  are  attacked  by  the  disease ;  not  five  infants  in  a  hun- 
dred would  escape  measles  if  brought  into  the  chamber  of  one 
afflicted  with  the  disease ;  and  the  instances  of  the  spread  of  scar- 
let fever  through  families  and  neighboring  houses  seem  equally 
conclusive. 

Diphtheria,  and  the  Farcy  or  Glanders  of  horses,  are  both  com- 
municable ;  and  Syphilis,  vaccine  disease,  and  malignant  pustule, 
equally  so.  A  fly  will  inoculate  either  of  these  with  his  legs,  if 
he  alight  on  an  abraded  surface  of  a  healthy  person  after  alighting 
on  a  sore  of  "either  kind.  The  saliva  of  a  glandered  horse,  if  it 
touch  the  slightest  abraded  surface,  will  communicate  it,  and 
always  kill  the  human  victim.  Itch  and  ringworm  are  animal, 
and  positively  propagated  by  eggs  under  the  skin. 

Dr.  Lizars  and  others,  allege,  that  secondary  syphilis,  or  the  erup- 
tion arising  after  that  disease  has  been  taken  in  the  usual  way,  is 
communicable  by  a  cigar  or  drinking-cup.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  known  that  the  child  who  can  only  have  taken  the  disease 
from  the  remote  source  of  the  mother's  blood,  or  still  more  re- 
motely from  the  father,  does  communicate  it  to  the  nipple  of  its 
often  healthy  foster-nurse.  All  these  diseases  are  undoubtedly 
animal  in  their  origin,  and  produced  from  the  conveyance  of  an 
animal  germ  from  the  affected  person.  - 

We  cite  these  examples  to  prove  the  vital  necessity  of  cleanli- 
ness. Typhus  fever  (sometimes  called  spotted  fever)  and  malig- 
nant dysentery,  are  the  indigenous  product  of  filth  and  confined 
air.  We  are  perfectly  familiar  with  them  in  the  filthy  parts  of 
this  city.  Typhus  fever  is  very  rarely  communicated  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  cleanly ;  and  malignant  dysentery,  we  fully  believe, 
requires  great  exhaustion,  and  probably  direct  contact  of  the  germ 
from  the  close-stool  or  privy.    It  is  quite  possible  that  Cholera  is 
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communicated  in  this  way,  and  that  thus  the  animal  germ  is  con- 
veyed directly  to  the  body;  hence  the  greatest  care  should  be 
used  in  destroying  the  dejections  of  the  sick. 

Is  it  not  evident,  then,  to  every  rational  being,  that  man  will  find 
his  greatest  safety  in  cleanliness ;  and  can  man  be  engaged  in  a 
nobler  or  more  humane  work  than  in  propagating  the  knowledge 
of  this  great  organic  law  to  his  fellows  ? 


Art.  LXVII. — ^Esthetics  and  Economies  of  a  M  Brown  Stone 

Fronts 

"  Houses  were  made  to  live  in  ;  not  to  look  at." — Bacon. 

I  believe  that  the  mania  for  a  "  brown  stone  front "  involves 
consequences  of  a  very  serious  nature  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  the 
minds  of  those  who  occupy  them. 

From  twelve  to  twenty-two  feet  wide,  by  fifty  to  seventy -five, 
deep,  incloses  the  bodies,  and  I  fear  too  often  the  minds,  of  nearly 
all  our  middle  class  in  New- York.  This  space  is  devoted  to  dif- 
ferent purposes  of  domestic  convenience  or  martyrdom.  Usually, 
the  rear  "basement,"  as  it  is  ambitiously  denominated,  is  appro- 
priated to  a  sitting,  dressing,  and  eating  room  for  several  young 
ladies,  whose  domestic  education  having  been  slightly  neglected  in 
Ireland,  they  have  been  invited  here  by  their  affectionate  cousins 
who  have  preceded  them,  or  by  the  county  at  home,  to  complete 
their  studies  in  domestic  economy,  under  the  guardianship  of  some 
young  lady  whose  accomplishments  were  acquired  at  a  fashionable 
boarding-school. 

The  front  portion  of  the  "basement"  is  appropriated  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  productions  of  the  "respectable  young  woman" 
who  uses  the  kitchen  as  an  experimental  laboratory  for  improving 
the  temper  of  her  mistress,  and  nourishing  our  love  for  her  nation, 
previous  to  her  union  with  the  young  gentleman  who  comes  after 
nightfall  to  give  her  a  chaste  salute,  and  receive  from  her  hand 
those  touching  little  evidences  of  her  love  for  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, so  often  discovered  by  housekeepers  in  unseemly  places — a 
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few  parcels  of  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  and  a  few  pounds  of  meat 
These  little  love-offerings,  are  allowed  by  her  religion  as  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  a  true  daugh- 
ter of  the  church,  from  the  heretic  who  is  their  common  enemy. 
The  storeroom,  is  usually  constructed  between  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room  in  "high  basements;"  it  should  open  directly  into  the 
kitchen,  for  the  convenience  of  the  "respectable  young  woman,'' 
because  her  lover,  might,  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity  at  Mackerel- 
ville,  chance  to  call  unexpectedly,  when  she  was  occupied  with  her 
cookery,  and  it  would  be  a  poor  proof  of  her  affection  if  she  was 
unprepared,  and  could  not  remit  the  tribute. 

There  should  be  no  window  to  this  repository  of  stores ;  light 
is  decidedly  prejudicial  to  all  the  articles  usually  kept  there,  but 
especially  to  tea  and .  sugar.  A  ball  of  twine,  and  a  quire  or  two 
of  stout  wrapping-paper,  should  always  be  at  hand ;  it  will  save 
the  "respectable  young  woman"  both  time  and  temper;  it  should 
be  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  couple  of  bars 
of  soap,  a  ham,  or  a  tongue ;  it  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to 
draw  these  commodities  through  the  basement  window  or  up 
through  the  vault-grating,  unfastened  for  this  purpose ;  these  little 
innocent  devices  are  kindly  adopted  by  the  lover  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  ringing  the  bell,  which  might  disturb  the  mistress  should 
she  be  watchful.  It  would  be  highly  improper  to  deprive  the 
"  respectable  young  woman  "  of  a  key,  because  she  is  always  pro- 
vided with  a  first-rate  ka-rak-ter,  especially  if  her  former  employer 
is  traveling.  This  key  is  usually  a  duplicate  of  the  one  to  the 
liquor-closet  up  stairs ;  if  not,  a  little  wax  and  the  momentary 
possession  of  it  when  the  baby  has  the  colic,  by  her  faithful  help- 
mate the  waitress,  will  give  the  affectionate  lover  all  the  requisites 
for  its  supply  ;  his  coadjutor  the  junkman,  has  plenty  of  keys  and 
files.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  rapidly  these  innocent  young 
creatures  improve  under  our  republican  tuition.  We  have  known 
one  of  them,  who  boiled  the  first  pound  of  tea  intrusted  to  her, 
and  served  it  up  for  greens,  become  so  critical  in  a  few  months  as 
to  discharge  herself  from  her  mistress's  employ,  because  of  the 
quality  of  her  Oolong  (they  despise  breakfast  tea)  not  suiting  her 
critical  palate.    There  will  be  no  economy  in  her  possessing  the 
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key  to  the  liquor-closet :  the  consumption  of  tea  will  remain  about 
the  same  The  liquor  is  mostly  consumed  at  Mackerelville  on 
some  of  the.  weekly  occurrences  of  the  death  of  "  a  cousin."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  provide  a  dressing-room  for  the  young  ladies  of  the 
corps  domestique ;  they  always  make  their  toilets  in  the  kitchen ; 
a  piece  of  looking-glass  is  adjusted  to  the  kitchen-door,  and  the 
combs,  hair-pins,  brushes,  etc.,  may  be  found  convanient  in  the 
drawers  of  the  cupboard 

These  young  ladies,  in  engaging  their  situations,  greatly  prefer 
that  the  dining-room  should  be  up-stairs :  the  front  basement  then 
will  afford  a  convenient  reception-room  for  their  visitors,  safe  from 
the  eye  of  the  mistress  or  master ;  the  window-blinds  are  usually 
kept  closed;  gaslight  is  more  becoming  to  the  toilet  and  com- 
plexion. The  question  is  not  unfrequent,  11  "Where  are  the  gurls 
to  see  their  company  ?" 

The  peculiar  construction  of  a  u  brown  stone  front n  allows  fa- 
cilities for  imparting  an  agreeable  flavor  of  soap-suds  to  the  dinner 
on  washing-day :  there  being  no  space  for  the  construction  of  a 
washhouse,  conveniences  for  that  purpose  are  usually  arranged  on 
one  side  of  the  kitchen — the  dark  one  of  course.  The  water- 
closet  should  have  a  door  opening  into  the  kitchen :  some  inhuman 
people  are  so  thoughtless  as  to  construct  it  to  open  outside ;  it  is 
always,  however,  near  the  kitchen  door:  the  draft,  being  toward 
the  range,  it  assists  the  burning  of  the  fire ;  that  is  desirable — it 
saves  stoking ;  anthracite,  it  is  known,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
that  operation ;  the  fire  usually  gets  all  it  requires,  especially  if  the 
dinner  be  behind  time ;  the  <;  respectable  young  woman  "  always 
tells  you  she  "understands  her  own  business,v  chemistry  included, 
of  course. 

The  cellar-steps  should  be  well  lighted  and  of  easy  grade ;  the 
furnace,  being  usually  an  object  of  great  antipathy  to  the  cook,  if 
she  presides  over  it,  she  puts  it  in  full  blast  and  at  melting  heat 
on  going  to  bed,  so  as  to  save  time  in  the  morning;  this  will 
greatlv  facilitate  pneumonia  and  croup  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  story ; 
the  nurse,  accidentally  falling  asleep,  leaves  the  window  open  to 
moderate  the  heat  in  the  children's  bed-rooms.  Indeed,  the  fur- 
nace and  the  modern  ornaments  to  close  the  chimneys  of  the 
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upper  rooms,  are  admirable  for  the  diseases  of  infancy ;  they 
greatly  facilitate  tubercular  deposits  in  the  lungs,  and  spine,  a 
little  later ;  undertakers  always  admire  them ;  nurses  greatly  af- 
fection them  ;  it  is  "so  comfortable  in  getting  up  nights!"  Our 
miserably  stupid  and  common  ancestors,  knew  no  better  than  to 
have  an  open  chimney  and  a  wood  fire.  They  burned  up  all  the 
wood,  to  be  sure,  and  what  could  we  do  but  stop  the  chimney  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared,  we  stop  both  that  and  nature's  fire-place  and 
chimney  at  the  same  time.  This  furnace,  by  the  way,  is  an  object 
of  great  affection  to  the  young  lady  who  presides  over  the  parlor 
and  bedrooms ;  it  keeps  her  comfortable  every  way ;  few  of  them 
will  accept  a  place  where  it  is  not  in  use. 

There  is  indeed  no  greater  evil  in  a  "  brown  stone  front "  than 
an  anthracite  furnace  managed  by  an  Irish  peasant  girl.  No  de- 
vice can  so  effectually  destroy  the  health  of  children;  it  is  pitiful 
indeed,  to  see  them  sweltering  all  night  at  fever  heat ;  well  do  we 
remember  the  horrors  of  the  midnight  scenes,  the  croupy,  hard, 
metallic  cough,  the  warm  bath,  the  emetic,  the  torturing  thought 
of  the  necessity  of  opening  the  trachea,  and  perhaps  after  all  these 
efforts,  the  rosewood,  black  velvet  and  camellias.  Then  Mr. 
Cream  Cheese  and  "  the  mysterious  providence  of  God  "  and  the 
u  necessity  of  resignation  under  our  afflictions  "  to  close  the  scene. 
Alas !  the  midnight  tears,  the  convulsive  start,  and  the  outstretch- 
ed arm  to  clasp  the  little  one  who  is — gone  !  Alas !  who  thinks 
of  her.  Poor  mother ;  poor  indeed,  without  your  child,  without 
knowledge,  waiting  for  the  next  horror.  "Don't  tell  me  of  a  fur- 
nace ;  I  will  not  listen  to  it,"  should  be  the  language  of  every  dig- 
nified and  truthful  physician.  Your  children  have  no  right  to 
croup — it  is  neglect  and  Irish  drunkenness,  or  parental  ignorance 
or  neglect 

The  "  parlors"  of  our  brown  stone  fronts  are  unique  ;  they  are 
rarely  over  fifteen  feet,  by  thirty  to  fifty  in  length.  This  is  often 
divided  by  an  arch,  of  no  conceivable  utility,  unless  to  give  an 
idea  of  strength  to  the  miserably  constructed  walls  ;  it  is  made  of 
lath  and  plaster,  and  generally  requires,  as  indeed  do  the  walls, 
extensive  repairs  a  couple  of  years  after  the  edifice  passes  from 
the  hands  of  the  speculating  "architect"  (we  used  to  call  him  a 
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builder)  to  those  of  the  unfortunate  occupant.  This  parlor,  plays 
the  most  important  part  in  the  martyrdom  of  mother  and  children. 
It  is  always  used  by  our  "  modern  families  "  as  a  show-room  for 
the  usual  set  of  stereotype  furniture,  carpets,  ornaments,  "stat- 
uary," (consisting  of  china  dolls,  little  mugs,  and  tea-pots,)  and 
two  gilt  gas-burners,  apparently  suspended  by  chains  from  the 
ceiling.  On  inspection,  they  will  be  found  of  no  describable  pat- 
tern ;  they  are  made  in  stamped  sections  of  some  cheap  metal,  and 
lacquered.  They  are  manufactured  by  machinery,  like  crackers 
in  a  bakery ;  the  yellow  material  called  gilding,  is  applied  by  agi- 
tating bushels  of  these  sections  at  a  time,  in  some  receptacle  con- 
taining the  laquer ;  or  it  is  daubed  on  the  strips  before  the  sections 
are  cut  off  by  scissors.  It  is  surprising  that  any  one  above  the  in- 
tellect of  an  Indian,  would  put  such  tawdry  and  crude  things  into 
an  apartment  supposed  to  show  ordinary  civilized  taste.  The 
ceilings  of  the  less  pretentious  parlors,  are  stuccoed  round  the  cor- 
nices with  the  stereotyped  pancake-looking  ornaments  of  the  plas- 
ter-man. An  old-fashioned,  sharply-cut,  and  elegantly  plain  cor- 
nice, is  repudiated  by  Mrs.  Shoddy  as  decidedly  vulgar.  A  larger 
pan-cake  ornament,  like  a  New-Year's  cake,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling.  If  the  apartment  be  intended  as  a  "stunner,"  it  is  "fres- 
coed "  with  angels,  or  peasant-girls,  and  flying  cherubs,  that  look 
like  harlequins  or  dancing  jacks  and  china  dolls.  These  are  in  all 
kinds  of  attitudes,  from  heavenward  flights,  a  la  Madonna,  and  sal- 
tatory jactitations,  to  tumble-down-stairs  evolutions  ;  they  are  en- 
veloped in  cabbage-roses  and  petticoats,  and  look  unlike  any  thing 
in  heaven,  earth,  or  the  deep.  Two  gilt-framed  mirrors,  and  cur- 
tains on  either  side,  of  gaudy  colors,  a  mantel-shelf  full  of  harle- 
quin crockery,  and  the  usual  complement  of  varnished  furniture, 
with  an  eye-crucifying  carpet,  completes  the  saloon.  Indeed  it 
only  needs  berths  or  state-rooms,  to  become  in  imagination  a  steam- 
boat. No  one  seems  to  think  of  the  effect  such  vulgar  trumpery 
must  have  on  the  taste  of  children,  and  the  mistress,  for  remember, 
reader,  the  mother  and  the  parlor  is  their  ideal  of  art  and  taste. 
If  it  were  divided  into  two  moderate  rooms  by  folding  doors,  and 
neatly  corniced,  with  some  little  unassuming  and  classical  gas- 
brackets on  either  side  the  windows  and  doors,  and  neatly  carpet- 
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ed,  with  quiet  tinted  walls,  it  would  be  not  only  far  more  useful, 
but  infinitely  more  elegant.  The  devotion  of  her  parlor  to  its 
fashionable  use,  completely  cuts  off  a  mother  from  the  proper 
management  of  her  household,  encourages  idleness  and  thievery 
in  her  servants,  brings  disease  upon  herself  by  the  unnatural 
movement  of  constantly  ascending  the  stairs ;  in  short,  it  com- 
pels her  to  abandon  that  portion  of  her  house  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  daily  comfort  and  happiness  of  her  family,  to  the 
control  of  a  horde  of  licentious  and  thievish  peasant  girls,  who 
have  by  this  very  "arrangement"  become  the  greatest  curse  to  our 
city. 

In  our  next  we  shall  give  a  plan  for  the  more  rational  division 
of  the  city  lot,  that  will  show  how  most  of  these  difficulties  can  be 
obviated. 


Art.  LXVIII. — A  Plea  for  the  Poor  Man:  Where  shall  he  Live? 

The  first  years  of  the  life  of  every  medical  man  are  usually 
spent  in  attendance  on  the  poor.  If  his  moral  nature  be  pliable, 
and  he  has  paid  the  necessary  attention  to  the  ethical  inculcations 
of  his  gold-spectacled  and  white-neckclothed  preceptor,  (assuredly 
so,  if  he  be  a  favorite  and  prospective  member  of  the  Kappa 
Lambda,  or  some  other  trade's  union  medical  society,)  he  will 
soon  discover  that  the  money  he  can  get  from  them  is  the  only 
possible  benefit  he  can  derive  from  such  a  class  of  customers.  To 
suppose  that  any  experience,  of  value  to  himself  or  benefit  to  them, 
can  follow  his  medical  prescriptions,  even  if  they  should  be  mod- 
erate and  careful,  in  the  absence  of  fresh  air,  properly  cooked  food — 
and  often  light  and  warmth — is  simply  absurd  ;  but  it  is  far 
oftener  the  case,  that  if  his  exhausting  and  nauseating  medicines 
could  be  withdrawn,  and  the  patient  left  to  the  unimpeded  and 
unoppressed  powers  of  nature — the  poor  victim  of  foul  air,  damp- 
ness, and  filth  would  have  a  far  better  chance  for  life.  "We  were 
so  early  and  forcibly  impressed  by  this  conviction,  that  we  looked 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  time  when  our  opinion  should 
have  some  weight  with  our  fellow-citizens,  and  we  could  urge 
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upon  them  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  plan  that  might  be 
remunerative  to  capitalists,  for  providing  dwellings  for  the  poorer 
classes.  When  the  first  cholera  broke  out  in  1832,  we  had  an  ex- 
tensive practice  amongst  the  poor,  and  it  was  evident,  upon  its 
earliest  appearance,  that  nine  tenths  of  its  victims  were  from  that 
class  of  our  population ;  indeed,  that  all  of  them  were  such  as 
were  either  exhausted  by  permanent  and  temporary  illness,  fear, 
or  damp  and  unhealthful  dwellings.  Bad  air  from  ground  exhala- 
tions and  exhausting  sleeping-rooms,  is  so  emphatically  the  great 
vampire  of  the  poor,  that  food  and  clothing  are  altogether  second- 
ary in  character  in  their  depressing  influence.  So  long  as  a  person 
is  in  the  habit  of  free  out-door  exercise — even  hard  labor — he  can 
digest  coarse  food  enough,  and  endure  slight  clothing  and  personal 
filth  for  some  time  with  impunity.  Witness  the  renovated  consti- 
tution of  so  many  young  men  who  went  to  the  army  and  navy 
poor,  feeble  creatures,  and  returned  stalwart  men.  Air  and  food 
furnish  the  fuel  and  material  for  strength.  The  tenant-house 
and  cellar-kitchen,  are  the  source  of  supply  for  the  hospital  and 
Potter's  field.  We  have  now  before  us  two  letters  of  ours,  pub- 
lished in  1832  in  the  Courier  and  Inquirer,  headed  "  Cholera  is  the 
Disease  of  the  Poor  and  Miserable,"  and  the  indignant  reply  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  who  had  lost  a  relative — exhausted  by  fear  and 
sickness — by  the  cholera.  As  amiably  as  we  knew,  we  endeavored 
to  show  him  that  a  person  might  be  very  poor  and  wretched  in 
body,  and  consequently  equally  liable  to  a  blood-poisoning  and 
infectious  disease,  though  surrounded  by  a  luxurious  home  and 
affectionate  relatives.  The  rich,  in  this  great  commercial  city,  are 
apt  to  believe  themselves  exempt  from  the  organic  laws  of  their 
existence.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  very  hard  to  convince  them  that 
there  are  any  such  regulations  of  the  Almighty.  Their  dividends 
and  their  "  excellent  family  physician"  are  usually  supposed  to 
present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the  grim 
old  king,  till  eighty  or  a  hundred  at  least.  At  the  period  of  the 
first  cholera,  we  had  very  few  tenant-houses  in  this  city ;  the  cellars, 
garrets,  and  back-alley  two-story  barracks,  supplied  the  entire  la- 
boring population.  The  cellars  were  always  deadly ;  but  the 
above-ground  apartments,  when  only  two  rooms  deep  and  two  or 
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three  stories  high,  were  far  more  healthful.  Since  that  period,  the 
vast  and  infernal  system  of  six  and  seven- story  tenant-houses  has 
been  devised  to  shelter  these  unfortunates  ;  all  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments are. between  the  living  and  kitchen  rooms,  and  always  un- 
ventilated,  for  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  heads  of  those 
who  sleep  in  them,  a  small  window  of  four  panes,  rarely  opened, 
communicating  with  the  stair-way,  the  ready  conduit  for  the  foul 
air  of  the  entire  population,,  with  the  united  poison  of  the  lungs 
and  excretions,  and  the  fetid  exhalations  of  the  privies,  gutters, 
and  garbage-box,  in-rushing  by  constant  invitation  of  the  open 
door  and  warmth  of  the  house,  with  its  twenty  to  forty  cooking- 
stoves.  The  tenant-house,  is  like  the  forecastle  and  steerage  of  an 
emigrant  ship.  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  event  of  another  cholera, 
the  mortality  will  be  awful.  Whatever  portends,  we  must  meet 
it.  It  is  now  too  late  to  change  the  construction  of  tenant-houses. 
Concocted  in  ignorance  and  avarice,  and  forced  upon  the  poor  by 
their  cruel  necessities,  it  must  exhaust  itself  as  all  such  abuses  do, 
by  the  terrible  results  of  experience.  Our  only  hope  is  that  we 
can  convince  some  of  our  capitalists,  that  they  may  improve  the 
value  of  their  city  property  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  health  of  the  poor.  That  can  only  be  done  by 
providing  comfortable  dwellings  for  laboring  men  and  their  fami- 
lies— with  independent  and  safe  boats,  and  short  railroads,  and 
owned  by  the  company  that  owns  the  houses,  to  communicate 
with  them  at  cheap  rates.  East  New- York  on  Long  Island,  and 
Gowanus,  and  even  as  far  as  Bath,  may  be  made  available ;  so 
may  South-Bergen.  With  properly  guarded  railroads,  there  is  no 
reason  why  steam-power  should  not  be  used,  and  speed  and  cheap- 
ness attained.  On  the  tract  lying  south-west  of  Flatbush,  could  be 
constructed  thousands  of  houses,  with  from  four  to  six  rooms,  each 
on  two  city  lots,  and  such  general  conveniences  as  are  now  attain- 
able, and  they  would  easily  pay  ten  per  cent  interest.  As  soon  as 
we  come  to  our  senses  and  resume  specie  payments,  something,  we 
hope,  will  be  done  for  the  poor  laboring  man.  There  are  several 
suggestions  we  are  sure  will  be  found  serviceable.  Such  a  city  for 
the  poor,  should  never  be  left  without  protecting  them  from  those 
jackals,  the  butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  and  coal -dealers.    Let  the 
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proprietors  only  furnish  all  these  supplies  at  a  minimum  profit, 
from  their  own  stores,  kept  on  the  spot.  All  private  and  loca] 
speculation  in  these  articles  should  be  rendered  impossible  by  the 
proprietors,  by  keeping  such  supplies,  for  cash  only,  at  a  lower 
rate  than  any  one  could  afford  to  do  it.  All  other  trades  may 
safely  be  left  to  competition,  but  the  supplies  of  food  and  fuel 
should  be  guarded  with  religions  care,  as  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  The  cash  system  would  be  a  great  help  morally 
and  in  a  pecuniary  view.  The  advantage  would  soon  be  seen  by 
all  who  had  enterprise  enough  to  live  there ;  all  others  would  pur- 
chase in  the  city  or  in  Brooklyn,  till  they  learned  better  by  ex- 
perince.  All  other  articles,  of  clothing,  household  utensils,  shoes, 
etc.,  might  safely  be  left  to  individual  competition ;  they  would 
all  be  cheaper,  because  rent  and  food  would  be  cheaper :  good 
schools  would  soon  be  abundant,  because  economical  and  indus- 
trious people  will  always  have  them.  One  other  suggestion  might 
provide  a  beneficent  help  to  the  household.  A  few  public  ice- 
houses, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  food,  rather  than  selling 
ice ;  these  should  be  constructed  with  separate  divisions,  each 
under  lock  and  key,  and  let  to  each  householder  ;  they  should  be 
easily  accessible  from  the  street.  These  would  be  a  great  econo- 
my, and  by  a  little  additional  skill  and  expense,  fruit-houses 
might  be  added,  so  that  great  aid  to  health  might  always  be 
attainable  by  such  as  had  the  industry  and  frugality  to  enjoy  it. 
Will  not  some  of  our  capitalists  move  in  this  matter  ?  We  are 
sure  that  those  professional  men  who  have  not  yet  quite  forgot- 
ten they  had  mothers,  will  aid  it.  It  is  a  Christ-like  mission  for 
some  working  Christian  man. 
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Art.  LXIX. — Is  it  True  that  so  Many  of  our  Children  Die  from 
"the  Mysterious  Providence  of  God'''' ? 

No  subject  of  more  vital  interest  can  present  itself  to  the  mind 
of  a  medical  man,  than  that  of  the  impure  condition  of  the  air 
which  he  usually  finds  in  his  patient's  chamber ;  and  the  mother, 
when  she  sees  her  female  children  pining  away  and  refusing  their 
wholesome  food,  and  calls  to  mind  the  condition  in  which  she 
finds  the  air  of  their  sleeping-rooms  on  entering  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  would  almost  seem,  should  begin  to  suspect  it  as  the  cause 
of  their  condition.  In  the  leading  article  of  our  last  number,  we 
have  said:  ;i  Air  is  the  first  and  last  want  of  man  ;  his  first  sigh 
and  last  gasp  attest  its  power."  It  is  the  life-giving  element. 
Our  food  can  not  add  a  single  grain  to  the  weight  of  our  bodies  or 
stimulate  even  the  heart  and  lungs  to  perform  the  very  action 
which  vitalizes  the  blood  and  makes  it  plastic  and  reparative,  till 
it  has  first  passed  through  the  lungs.  Nature  has,  therefore,  so  care- 
fully insured  this  great  result,  that  she  sends  the  only  vessel 
which  conveys  the  liquid  food,  or  chyle,  into  the  great  vein  that 
penetrates  every  particle  of  both  lungs,  and  conveys  it  to  every 
air-cell  by  myriads  of  its  branches.  Had  she  thrown  this  chyle 
into  an  artery,  it  would  then  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  body 
uxvitalized  by  the  air,  and  could  not  have  added  a  grain  of 
weight  to  the  body,  or  repaired  any  injury  that  might  exist  from 
disease  or  accident. 

The  lungs  decarbonize  the  blood  or  throw  off  the  carbonic 
acid  imbibed  from  the  entire  body  by  the  blood  that  has  been 
used  to  make  it  grow,  or  repair  its  waste  ;  this  passes  through  the 
heart  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  or  thereabouts  each  inspiration,  so 
that  all  the  blood  of  the  body  is  decarbonized  every  ten  minutes 
at  the  furthest.  All  this  carbonic  acid  is  thrown  out  into  the 
sleeping-room ;  it  is,  when  concentrated,  destructive  to  life :  yet, 
if  not  removed,  it  must  be  breathed  again. 

In  the  first  article  of  our  last  number,  we  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  diseases  of  the  feeble  girls  and  children,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  this  country  ;  these  we  pronounced  to  be  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  want  of  pure  air  acting  on  a  feeble  constitution.  And  in 
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this  number  we  have  declared  cholera  to  be  developed  by  the  at- 
mosphere poisoned  by  carbonic  acid  and  the  animal  exhalations  of 
the  body. 

Florence  Nightingale,  that  rare  spirit,  who  combines  the  vigor 
of  a  philosopher's  mind  with  the  gentleness  and  charm  of  a  true 
woman,  says  in  her  book  on  nursing  :  "  The  very  first  canon  of 
nursing — the  first  and  the  last  thing  upon  which  a  nurse's  attention 
must  be  fixed,  the  first  essential  to  the  patient,  without  which  all 
the  rest  you  can  do  for  him  is  as  nothing ;  with  which,  I  had 
almost  said,  you  may  leave  all  the  rest  undone — is  to  keep  the 

AIR  HE  BREATHES  AS  PURE  AS  THE  EXTERNAL  AIR,  WITHOUT 
CHILLING  HIM." 

"The  average  results  of  experiments,  conducted  in  various 
ways,  demonstrate  that  a  person  of  ordinary  size,  consumes  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  gas  each  day — and  in 
the  same  period  expires  from  thirteen  and  a  half  to  twenty-two 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid — together  with  vapor  of  water,  (from 
nine  to  eighteen  ounces,)  ammonia,  and  certain  odoriferous  sub- 
stances, the  result  of  organic  decomposition,  which,  though  in 
small  quantities,  are  very  deleterious.  The  most  bulky  portion 
of  the  air,  the  nitrogen,  enters  the  system  and  escapes  from  it 
without  chemical  change." 

"An  ordinary  gas-jet,  consuming  five  cubic  feet  of  illumi- 
nating gas  per  hour,  produces  a  little  more  than  five  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid,  representing  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
by  nine  persons  of  varying  sizes." 

"  We  can  thus  approximately  estimate  the  relative  amount  of 
contamination  of  the  air  (as  regards  carbonic  acid)  produced  by 
human  respiration,  or  in  the  consumption  of  coal  gas,  if  we  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  burning  jets  by  nine. 

"  Physiologists  and  chemists  assert  that  when  the  atmosphere 
of  a  room  contains  to  o^h  part  of  carbonic  acid,  its  inhalation  is 
injurious  to  health — when  contaminated  to  the  extent  of  yo^h,  it 
will  speedily  prove  fatal.  The  organic  matter,  likewise,  though 
in  comparatively  small  quantities,  is  esteemed  by  many  as  more 
poisonous  than  the  carbonic  acid."    (Dr.  Doremus's  Letter.) 

In  the  ordinary  bed-room  the  expired  carbonic  acid  is  rein- 
haled,  together  with  ammonia,  and  other  impurities  thrown  off  by 
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the  exhalations.  When  the  night-air  is  let  in,  it  is  more  or  less 
impure,  often  very  foul  from  the  sewers,  and  damp. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Lyman,  of  this  city,  has  invented  and  patented  a 
scientific  bedstead,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  atmosphere 
of  sleeping-rooms,  and  explained  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  best 
medical  men.  They  are  now  in  use  in  the  families  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  in  our  public  hospitals.  Professors  Doremus  and 
Flint,  have  pronounced  them  admirable  in  their  results,  and  we 
are  convinced  the  views  of  these  gentlemen  are  correct.  We  pro- 
pose to  use  them  ourselves  as  soon  as  we  can  be  supplied.  Ilaving 
thoroughly  examined  the  Air-Purifier,  we  give  it  our  cordial  ap- 
probation. Mr.  Lyman  has  given  the  subject  of  the  purification 
of  the  air  twenty  years'  thought,  and  this  invention  shows  it. 

In  this  beautiful  bed  the  person  sleeps  in  a  reservoir,  supplied 
by  a  constant  current  of  air  which  has  just  been  purified  by  being 
passed  alternately  through  filters  of  lime,  charcoal,  and  ice.  These 
filters  are  in  an  apparatus  which  in  outside  appearance  is  merely 
a  large  headboard  to  the  bed.  This  apparatus,  or  headboard,  is 
about  six  feet  high,  and  lengthens  the  bed  about  one  foot.  There 
are  two  forces  at  work,  either  one  of  which  will  produce  a  current 
without  any  machinery.  The  lime  on  the  lower  shelves  condenses 
moisture  and  carbonic  acid ;  this  generates  heat,  rarefies  the  air, 
and  causes  it  to  rise  upward  through  a  deep  filter  of  charcoal  and 
an  ascending  flue  to  the  metallic  top  of  the  apparatus,  through 
which  it  gives  off,  to  the  outer  air  above,  its  extra  heat.  From 
this  it  flows  over  through  ice,  which  cools  it  more  or  less,  as  more 
or  less  surface  is  exposed,  and  accelerates  the  current  down  the 
cold-air  flue  and  delivers  it  between  the  pillow  and  headboard  of 
the  bed.  The  lime  not  only  condenses  moisture  and  nearly  one 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  decomposes  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen,  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  filters  out  and  destroys 
other  impurities.  The  charcoal  also  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and 
destroys  by  oxydation  any  other  animal  exhalations  or  decompos- 
ing matter  which  may  be  floating  in  the  air,  perhaps  the  germ  of 
cholera  or  other  infectious  disease.  The  ice,  and  water  from  the 
melting  ice,  also  condense  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  almost  any 
amount  of  ammonia  that  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  it.  It 
is  indeed  perfectly  philosophical. 
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ALLEGORY. 

A  tall  old  cedar,  with  branches  wide, 

Stood  grandly,  though  lonely,  by  ocean's  side  ; 

In  the  blast,  and  the  hail,  and  the  weird  moonlight, 

He  hugged  the  sad  shade  with  defiant  might ; 

Storms  he  loved,  and  the  lightning's  flash, 

And  thrilled  with  joy  at  the  thunder's  crash. 

Creak  !  creak  !  with  a  surge  and  a  shriek, 
Full  many  a  buffet,  but  never  a  moan  ; 

With  sinewy  bend  and  savage  freak 

He  wrestles  with  spirits  and  holds  his  own  ! 

A  trim-cut  tree,  with  smiling  air, 

Stood,  yet  scarce  lived,  in  a  garden  fair  ; 

With  its  chosen  companions  nurtured  with  care, 

Safe  from  the  blasts  of  the  wintry  air  ; 

Yet  oft  imprisoned  nature  sighed 

For  the  freedom  in  gardens  trim  denied. 
Mildly  it  smiled  its  life  away  ; 
One  morn  on  the  ground  it  quiet  lay  : 
The  gardener  came,  but  he  dropped  no  tear, 
For  it  had  been  hollow  for  many  a  }^ear. 

Thou  tall  old  cedar,  with  branches  wide, 
Yet  lonely  standing  by  ocean's  side, 
Hath  the  blast  not  withered  thy  youthful  fire  ? 
Canst  thou  wrestle  for  aye  with  the  Storm-King's  ire  ? 
"Ha!  ha  !"  he  cried,  "though  lonely,  I'm  free  ; 
I'd  rather  be  thus  than  yon  trim-cut  tree !" 

Creak !  creak  !  with  a  surge  and  a  shriek, 
Full  many  a  buffet,  but  never  a  moan  ; 
With  sinewy  bend  and  savage  freak 

He  wrestles  with  spirits  and  holds  his  own  ! 

My  tree  is  revealed  by  the  lightning's  flash — 
He  staggers  and  falls  with  resounding  crash  ; 
His  grand  old  nature  'twas  there  I  found, 
And  I  wept  as  I  gazed  on  his  heart  so  sound  ; 
And  the  storm-spirits  sought  the  spot  with  tears — 
There  was  strength  to  battle  with  untold  years  ! 
Creak  !  creak  !  with  a  surge  and  a  shriek, 

No  force  of  the  storm  could  extort  a  moan  ; 
But  struck  by  the  thunderbolt's  devious  freak, 
He  has  died  as  he  lived — alone,  alone  ! 

John  Matthews. 


Worms  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals. 
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Worms  in  Pork  and  Mutton  produce  Tapeworm  and  Inter- 
muscular Worms. — The  existence  of  worms  in  the  bodies  of  man 
and  other  animals  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times  ;  they 
have  been  supposed  to  occupy  the  intestines  and  stomach  only  ;  this 
is  a  great  error ;  they  burrow  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  they 
have  been  found  in  the  lungs,  in  the  liver,  in  the  kidneys,  and  in 
shut  sacks ;  they  issue  from  abscesses,  and  the  muscles  and  livers  of 
swine,  sheep,  and  rabbits  are  often  penetrated  by  them  ;  they  breed 
and  multiply  to  a  great  extent  whilst  feeding  upon  the  juices  of  the 
animal.  We  have  found  them  in  the  intestines  of  snakes  :  the  ana- 
conda that  died  at  Barnum's  had  several  inclosed  in  sacks  in  its 
body.  The  germ  must  be  eaten,  or  the  progenitor  must  deposit  its 
ova  in  the  rectum  of  the  afflicted  animal ;  in  hogs,  cats,  and  dogs,  the 
sources  whence  they  obtain  their  food  admit  of  a  ready  solution  of 
the  mode  of  entrance.  Verminologists  have,  however,  given  us  some 
remarkable  facts  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  parasites.  Dr. 
Kuchenmeister,  of  Germany,  discovered  that  the  ova  of  one  variety 
of  worms,  namely,  the  Trichinia,  or  intermuscular  worm,  which  is 
found  in  the  muscles  or  red  meat  of  sheep  and  hogs,  and  which  is  no 
larger  than  a  flea  when  of  its  full  size,  when  taken  into  the  intestines 
of  a  man  by  eating  mutton  or  pork  that  contained  these  parasites, 
would  produce  a  tape- worm  often  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  feet  in 
length.  He  ascertained  this  by  feeding  criminals,  condemned  to  die, 
with  diseased  pork  and  mutton,  and  then  examining  their  dead  bodies. 
In  every  instance  he  found  one  or  more  tape-worms.  Why  the  germ 
does  not  always  produce  tape-worm,  but  in  so  many  instances  propa- 
gates its  own  variety  in  the  muscles  of  human  beings,  is  not  yet  un- 
derstood. 

In  two  villages  in  Germany  more  than  three  hundred  persons  have 
died  from  eating  measly  pork — as  it  is  called  when  affected  by  the 
Trichinia — and  several  cases  have  occurred  in  this  city.  We  examined 
sections  of  the  muscles  of  those  who  died,  by  the  microscope,  and 
found  them  abounding  with  the  worm.  Thorough  cooking  of  course 
will  kill  them. 

We  call  to  mind  an  amusing  illustration  of  popular  ignorance,  that 
occurred  a  few  years  since,  in  relation  to  parasitic  animals,  and  the  ter- 
rible role  they  play  in  the  production  of  diseases,  that  will  serve  to 
show  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  people  think,  even  when  the  most 
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startling  and  fascinating  illustrations  of  the  productive  power  of  na- 
ture are  presented  to  them.  An  enterprising  man  brought  to  this 
city  a  beautiful  horse,  with  one  of  those  wonderful  creatures,  a  speci- 
men of  the  filaria  or  thread-worm,  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  his  eye. 
He  proposed  to  exhibit  the  creature  as  an  instructive  curiosity.  His 
first  step  was  to  obtain  an  indorsement  of  the  veracity  of  his  specimen 
from  some  one  who  was  supposed  to  understand  the  phenomenon, 
and  would  publicly  testify  to  its  truthfulness.  Accordingly  he  called, 
amongst  others,  upon  us,  and  we  were  delighted  at  the  rare  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  what  we  only  knew  from  books.  There  was  the  worm 
writhing  about,  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  gracefulness,  at  least  three  inches  in 
length,  and  white  as  snow,  over  the  black  ground  of  the  pupil,  like  a 
piece  of  thread,  as  it  name,  "  filaria,"  implies.  We  furnished  the  man 
with  our  humble  opinion,  which  was  duly  published.  The  late  Major 
Le  Conte,  certainly  a  very  able  authority,  likewise  gave  him  his 
certificate  ;  both  were  published  in  the  papers  ;  and  that  was  the  end 
of  his  anticipated  exhibition.  Our  opinions  were  received  with  a  roar 
of  laughter.  We  were  duly  called  upon  by  some  of  our  commercial 
friends  and  patients,  and  commiserated  for  our  foolishness  in  being 
so  "  gammoned." 

Railroad  Ruffians. — All  our  city  railroads  continue  their  atro- 
cious swindling  operations  on  the  public.  The  unlawful  addition 
of  one  cent  to  their  fare,  and  the  dirty  lie,  published  in  every  car  that 
they  were  authorized  by  the  Government  to  add  that  amount  to  their 
legal  fare,  was  submitted  to  by  this  poor,  oppressed,  and  cowardly 
community,  until  they  boldly  refused  to  sell  tickets  with  the  addition 
of  the  fraction  of  a  cent  allowed,  and  actually  thrust  the  citizens, 
who  refused  to  be  swindled,  by  violence  from  their  cars. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  line  has  more  than  doubled 
his  legal  fare  to  Harlem,  and  insolently  demands  a  second  fare  at  the 
Central  Park  for  all  who  go  further. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  Seventh  Avenue  company  to  send 
cars  to  Broome  street,  without  any  notice  indicating  their  destination, 
and  thus  to  swindle  another  fare  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  wish 
to  go  to  the  Barclay  street  terminus.  They  refuse  to  stop  for  any 
one,  if  hurried  for  time,  and  treat  all  the  citizens  like  swine,  huddling 
them  up  to  the  front  of  the  car,  and  permitting  the  filthiest  drunkard 
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to  enter  and  sit  by  the  side  of  our  wives  and  daughters.  And  in 
the  face  of  all  this  outrage,  one  company  now  demands  all  Broadway 
but  fifteen  feet,  for  an  overhead  railroad,  obstructing  the  street  by  a 
forest  of  iron  pillars,  the  rails  liable  to  break  at  any  moment,  or  the 
cars  to  run  off  the  track  and  to  crush  those  below,  or  frighten  horses 
and  dash  out  brains !  Another,  to  tunnel  the  street  and  destroy  the 
entire  system  of  sewers  and  water-pipes  !  and  all  for  what  ?  That 
they  may  subsidize  the  streets,  to  which  the  citizens  have  a  right  sa- 
cred by  two  hundred  years  of  possession  and  taxes  paid — ruin  them 
for  all  their  present  purposes,  and  secretly  divide  fat  dividends.  Out 
upon  such  insolent  ruffians !  If  the  elder  Napoleon  had  prescribed 
for  them,  he  would  have  nailed  the  ears  of  every  one  of  them  to  their 
own  door-posts.    They  are  despised  by  all  honorable  men. 


"Curing"  Diseases — Can  it  be  Done  ? — Putting  medicine  into 
the  mouth  to  "cure"  disease  is  an  absurdity;  you  can  "cure"  a 
man  or  a  pig  only  when  dead.  If  you  were  to  attempt  to  "  cure " 
either  of  them  whilst  living,  nature  would  treat  your  salt  as  she 
generally  treats  your  medicine ;  she  would  throw  it  from  the  stomach 
by  vomiting  or  purging.  She  would  treat  it  as  you  would  a  filthy 
fellow  who  intrudes  into  your  parlor.  You  may  perturb  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  but  you  can  not  compel  any  one  of  them  to  do 
your  bidding ;  they  choose  to  work  harmoniously  and  in  their  own 
way — not  in  yours  and  according  to  your  theory.  When  Napoleon 
the  Great  said  to  his  physician  those  memorable  words — "Doctor, 
no  physicking  I  We  are  a  machine  made  to  live.  We  are  organized 
for  that  purpose ;  such  is  our  nature.  Do  not  counteract  the  living 
principle.  Let  it  alone ;  leave  it  the  liberty  of  defending  itself;  it 
will  do  better  without  you  and  your  drugs  " — he  uttered  a  great 
truth.  We  have  expressed  it  in  different  language  in  our  motto  on 
the  cover.  St.  Paul  also  said :  "  And,  whether  one  member  suffer, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it."  What  did  he  mean  if  not  the  sympathy 
of  all  the  organs  when  diseased  or  deranged  in  their  action,  and  the 
full  rejoicing  of  all  the  members  when  in  health  ?  Every  note  must 
be  perfect.  And  when  a  foolish  man,  with  a  theory  of  his  own,  at- 
tempts to  "  cure"  disease  by  medicine,  he  shows  his  stupidity,  vanity, 
or  dishonesty.     The  sole  business  of  a  conscientious  medical  man 
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is  to  instruct  his  patients  how  to  keep  well,  and  how  to  regulate  the 
natural  agents — food,  warmth,  rest,  and  sleep — so  as  to  resist  dis- 
ease till  the  natural  forces  can  overcome  it ;  that  is  all — all  else  is 
experiment. 


Irish  Servant  Girls  :  Can  any  Plan  be  devised  for  their 
Improvement  ? — Something  ought  to  be  done  to  check  the  shocking 
dishonesty  of  these  servants ;  only  consider  the  facilities  for  crime. 
We,  belonging  to  a  profession  of  the  highest  consequence,  are 
obliged  to  take  out  a  yearly  license  and  pay  for  it ;  we  are  obliged  to 
have  a  name  and  a  residence ;  the  law  can  find  us  and  hold  us  re- 
sponsible by  that  name  and  a  known  character,  for  crime,  if  we  com- 
mit it.  A  miserable  peasant-girl,  religiously  educated  to  abhor  us 
as  heretics,  enters  our  houses  without  a  character,  professes  to  per- 
form services  of  which  she  often  knows  nothing,  and  when  she  is 
discharged  for  insolence  or  incompetence,  very  often  robs  us  of  twice 
or  thrice  the  amount  of  her  monthly  wages.  To  talk  of  redress  is 
idle.  She  has  often  no  residence,  and  her  cunning  has  enabled  her 
to  secure  the  stolen  property  by  outside  confederates.  She  comes 
and  goes  at  will,  and  any  attempt  to  protect  one's  self  by  law,  is  met 
with  the  ready  sympathy  of  an  Irish  judge  or  policeman  ;  legal 
shysters  are  in  waiting  at  every  police-court  to  protect  her  and  in- 
sult those  who  complain. 

The  remedy  we  have  to  propose  is  this  :  Let  all  intelligence  offices, 
which  are  mere  swindling  shops,  be  closed  up ;  then  compel  every 
girl  and  woman  to  take  a  free  license  to  offer  for  service,  from  the 
police  ;  let  her  name  and  age  be  entered  in  a  book,  and  a  free  license 
granted  her  for  service,  specifying  what  department  she  wishes  to 
take  ;  on  leaving  her  place,  let  her  be  compelled  to  bring  a  written 
character,  and  have  it  entered  opposite  her  name  :  if  good,  she  need 
not  object  to  it,  if  bad,  it  is  due  to  the  community  ;  it  may  save  her 
from  the  State  prison,  perhaps  the  gallows. 

This  would  do  more  to  check  crime  and  make  good  servants,  than 
any  other  method  whatever.  It  is  palpably  just  to  all  hands,  and 
it  will  yet  have  to  be  done. 


Jeff  Davis  and  his  Trial. — If  this  Government  has  not  the 
courage  to  try  Davis,  and  dignity  enough  to  punish  him,  we  think 
there  is  good  ground  to  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  war.  Davis  is 
certainly  guilty  of  treason,  and  if  any  body  believes  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  in  possession  of  ample  proof,  from  the  seventy  boxes  of 
rebel  documents,  of  his  complicity  in  the  Andersonville  horrors,  wo 
do  not  envy  his  acumen ;  and  yet  they  could  hang  a  miserable  devil 
like  Wirz,  and  a  batch  of  wretches  like  the  murderers  of  the  good 
Lincoln.  We  trust  in  God  and  the  manhood  of  the  President — if  the 
profession  of  politics  has  left  him  in  possession  of  any — that  lie  will 
yet  redeem  our  dignity  as  a  nation,  by  putting  Davis  to  death. 


The  City  Health  Officers. 
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Shocking  Surgery  at  Bellevue. — A  man  wounded  in  the 
gluteal  region  was  brought  to  the  hospital  with  active  hemorrhage. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  stop  the  bleeding  by  the 
operating  surgeon,  in  consultation  with  his  associates,  by  plugging 
the  wound,  and  other  fruitless  efforts;  one  of  them  by  tying  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery,  the  operator  tearing  the  vein  in  the  attempt ! 
The  late  Dr.  Mott  advised  the  only  proper  course,  namely,  tying  the 
common  iliac.  Dr.  Mott,  however,  did  not  see  the  case.  This  was 
finally  attempted  by  the  attending  surgeon  in  the  presence  of  several 
of  his  associates.  In  the  attempt  he  lacerated  the  iliac  vein !  and 
passed  the  ligature  around  botli  artery  and  vein  !  Of  course  the  man 
died.  This  transaction  occurred  in  the  new  college  secretly  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  city  tax-payers,  for  the  clique  whose  doings  we 
have  so  often  recorded.  We  will  give  the  names  of  the  operators 
if  this  statement  be  contradicted. 


The  City  Health  Officers. — We  see  by  the  papers  that  Dr. 
Willard  Parker,  Dr.  Stone,  Dr.  Crane  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Shultz 
have  been  appointed  Health  Inspectors.  Their  duties  are  to  make 
personal  inspection  of  every  house,  and  order  the  immediate  amend- 
ment of  any  evil  that  may  endanger  the  public  health :  this  suits  us 
exactly.  In  our  thirty-eighth  number  in  the  leading  article,  entitled 
u  The  Martyrdom  of  the  Innocents,"  we  used  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "The  sanitary  condition  of  the  human  family  belongs  to  one 
profession.  There  is  no  lack  of  knowledge  or  benevolence,  but  there 
is  great  lack  of  force  of  character  and  an  absurd  deference  to  medical 
conventionalism  and  politics."  We  still  fear  those  evil  influences, 
but  we  rejoice  that  the  first  step  is  taken.  We  congratulate  the 
public  on  the  appointment  of  these  gentlemen.  We  hope  they  will 
devote  their  entire  time  and  energy  to  their  awfully  responsible  du- 
ties. Go  on,  gentlemen,  like  men  and  citizens  worthy  the  name.  Ven- 
tilate every  tenant-house  in  the  city  ;  compel  the  landlords  to  open 
a  shaft  four  feet  wide  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof ;  order  a  ton  of  ice 
to  be  kept  constantly  at  the  top,  and  alternate  layers  of  lime  and 
charcoal  at  each  floor;  two  flues  to  each  room,  to  convey  the  foul  and 
hot  air  to  the  ice-chamber,  and  return  it  to  the  room ;  drain  the  cel- 
lars; fill  up  the  privies  ;  trap  the  waste-pipes ;  banish  the  slaughter- 
houses, bone-boilers,  and  soap-boilers  ;  compel  the  gas  companies  to 
purify  their  horrible  smelling  waste  before  they  pass  it  into  the  sew- 
ers ;  compel  the  railroad  companies  to  guard  their  wheels  and  purify 
their  cars;  give  us  twenty  free  markets;  repeal  the  infernal  law  pre- 
venting country  people  from  cutting  their  meat;  inspect  the  broad 
and  milk  three  times  a  week;  and  test  the  weight  of  every  ton  of 
coal.  Do  these  things  without  fear,  and  every  poor  man  will  bless 
you.  Be  "  politicians,"  and  you  will  be  despised  with  the  horde  of 
leeches  who  revel  on  the  miseries  of  their  fellows. 
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Academic  Chiffonnieks. — It  is  our  duty  to  record  a  noble  trait  of 
gratitude  shown  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to  the  memory  of  their 
illustrious  associate — the  late  Valentine  Mott — which  shows  the  ben- 
efit of  our  efforts  for  their  improvement ;  we  hasten  to  offer  it  to  our 
readers  as  evidence  of  our  willingness  to  do  them  justice.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Mott,  they  had  a  meeting,  and  appointed 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post  as  a  suitable  orator.  The  appointment  was  unani- 
mous, as  the  fervid  eloquence  and  copious  diction  of  that  gentle- 
man are  well  known.  He  and  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Smith  are  justly  con- 
sidered the  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  of  the  Academy. 

Anticipating  a  brilliant  effort,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  prestige 
of  its  publication,  they  were  grievously  afflicted  at  the  emptiness  of 
the  treasury ;  the  only  use  for  money  being  to  pay  for  inserting  their 
names  and  residences  in  the  New-York  Directory,  as  the  only  legit- 
imate practitioners,  (see  Scalpel  No.  1,  page  42,  Art.  "Academic 
Trades  Unions,")  they  never  keep  any  on  hand. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  raise  two  hundred  dollars  was  impos- 
sible. In  this  emergency,  a  happy  and  noble  thought  occurred :  they 
sent  the  President  of  the  Academy  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Mott  before 
the  eulogy  was  delivered,  and  urged  the  propriety,  as  they  were  to 
receive  the  reflected  honor  of  the  effort,  that  they  should  contribute 
the  funds  for  its  publication.  Of  course  this  was  refused  with  the 
dignity  such  a  request  demanded  ;  but  their  ardor  would  not  be 
abated,  and  it  was  delivered.  What  now  was  to  be  done  ?  It  only 
remained  to  test  the  zeal  of  the  profession  for  five-dollar  subscrip- 
tions ;  the  amount  subscribed  was  still  quite  inadequate,  and  they 
went  out  into  the  high-ways  and  by-ways  for  aid  ;  not  abashed  by 
the  reception  of  their  first  essay,  they  called  on  Dr.  Mott's  family 
for  five  dollars  ! 


Fexianism  reminds  us  of  a  man  laboring  under  Delirium  Tremens 
and  struggling  to  get  a  razor  to  cut  his  mother's  throat.  Like  the 
South,  England  has  degraded  labor  till  the  ill-balanced  and  blood- 
thirsty Irish  people,  really  deem  it  a  disgrace.  Both  must  be  civil- 
ized according  to  the  organic  law  by  mingling  their  blood  with  a 
race  who  recognize  the  command  of  God  :  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
siialt  thou  eat  bread,"  Ireland,  enslaved  by  her  designing  priest- 
hood and  her  perfidious  English  mother,  is  like  a  widow  leaning 
over  her  silent  harp  with  a  priestly  vulture  at  her  breast,  and  her 
hands  stretched  out  to  America.  She  would  strangle  our  fellow- 
laborer  the  negro,  but  she  will  find  the  Almighty  a  terrible  judge, 
equally  jealous  of  the  rights  of  all  his  children. 


Abridged  from  a  Lecture  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Stricture.  De- 
livered to  his  private  Surgical  Class,  by  Edward  IT.  Dixon,  M.D.,  Editor 
of  TnE  Scalpel,  and  Operating  and  Consulting  Surgeon,  42  Fifth  Avenue. 

Gentlemen  : 

Since  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  that  stricture  of  the  urethra 
is  only  permanently  curable  by  incision,  surgeons  have  been  obliged  to  scru- 
tinize one  of  their  best  established  and  most  cherished  dogmas  ;  one  that  was 
sanctioned  by  the  greatest  authorities,  and  apparently  proved  to  be  true  by 
centuries  of  professional  scrutiny.  Indeed,  it  had  become  an  aphorism  ;  and 
the  surgical  neophyte  would  have  been  condemned  to  another  year  of  study,  if 
he  did  not  know  it,  when  asked  by  his  "tormentor,"  whilst  "  undergoing  his 
first  great  sweat  in  the  green-room."  It  was  this  :  u  All  wounds,  when  healed, 
necessarily  contract  the  parts  they  unite."  In  popular  phraseology,  "Scars 
shrink."  Now,  all  practical  surgeons  well  know  that  this  applies  only  to  ulcer- 
ated wounds  where  there  is  much  loss  of  substance,  and  especially  to  the 
skin,  as  in  burns  ;  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  the  aphorism  applies  at  all  to  incisions 
below  the  skin ;  it  surely  does  not,  to  the  numerous  operations  now  performed 
for  deformities  produced  by  contracted  muscles  and  tendons,  as  wry  neck, 
clubbed  foot,  contracted  joints,  etc.,  where  incisions  are  freely  made  under  the 
skin.  Surgeons  have,  for  centuries,  therefore,  applied  a  rule  applicable  to  ulcer- 
ations only,  to  simple  incisions  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  the  failure  to 
cure  two  of  the  most  distressing  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  namely  : 
"Stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  stricture  of  the  uterus."  The  former  is  but  too 
well  known  in  our  own  sex,  and  the  latter,  only  unsuspected  to  exist  by  reason 
of  absolute  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  her  own  structure  and  functions,  by 
those  women  afflicted  with  painful  menstruation  in  early  life,  and  unfruitful- 
ness  when  married.  She  would  be  as  frequently  the  subject  of  stricture  of  the 
urethra  as  man,  were  it  not  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  shortness  of 
the  passage,  making  it  easily  and  constantly  dilatable  by  the  urine.  The  pas- 
sage from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  in  its  unimpregnated  state,  only  requiring 
the  percolation  of  the  menstrual  fluid — as  it  were,  drop  by  drop — and  being 
very  subject  to  ulceration  and  contraction,  besides  having  its  caliber,  which  will 
hardly  admit  a  pin,  in  its  natural  condition,  continually  contracted  by  conges- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  through  which  it  passes — is  very 
liable  to  stricture ;  indeed,  nine  women  out  of  ten,  who  labor  under  difficult 
or  painful  menstruation,  and  are  unfruitful,  have  this  disease.  But  it  is  truly 
astonishing  that  physicians  still  persist  in  treating  both  these  diseases  with 
medicines.  They  belong  exclusively  to  the  surgeon,  and  can  only  be  cured  by 
local  and  instrumental  treatment.  In  both,  there  is  an  alteration  of  structure, 
which,  when  the  diseases  have  existed  for  some  time,  has  become  permanent 
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Stricture  is  a  thickening  of  the  natural  tissues  lining  the  respective  passages 
from  the  bladder  and  the  womb,  making  them  smaller  than  natural.  This 
thickening  is  the  result  of  inflammation ;  in  the  urethra,  it  is  usually  caused  by 
Gonorrhea  or  Clap  ;  not  always,  however,  for  there  are  other  causes  of  inflam- 
mation ;  long-continued  self-abuse  may  cause  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  apply 
irritation  to  the  urethra,  and  to  continue  that  irritation  long  enough,  for 
inflammation  and  thickening  to  occur  in  the  lining  or  mucous  membrane,  and 
to  extend  far  enough  beneath  it  to  produce  "stricture."  It  may  originate 
from  mechanical  injury.  We  have  had  very  bad  cases  of  stricture  from  kicks 
between  the  legs ;  also  from  falling  astride  of  a  rail ;  and  in  one  instance  the 
tail  of  a  wagon-board,  astride  of  which  a  man  alighted  suddenly.  The  use 
of  that  shockingly  dangerous  instrument  for  cauterizing  the  openings  of  the 
seminal  ducts,  (Lallemand's  Port  Caustique,)  has  made  a  few  of  the  worst 
strictures  we  have  seen.  As  these  result  from  the  contraction  of  an  irregular 
ulcer  of  indefinite  extent,  produced  by  the  caustic,  the  cicatrix  forms  a  stric- 
ture of  no  describable  shape ;  the  passage  being  so  distorted,  that  its  natural 
continuity  can  never  be  restored ;  the  only  resource  of  the  surgeon  is,  to  cut 
through  it  in  a  curved  line,  and  form  a  new  passage.  We  have  also  had  sev- 
eral severe  strictures  under  treatment  from  local  inflammation,  caused  by  the 
continued  passage  of  bougies  by  the  patients  themselves,  when  pursuing  the 
old  method  of  dilating  the  stricture  with  bougies. 

The  barbarous  method  of  forcing  through  a  stricture  with  a  conical  bougie, 
and  piercing  it  with  a  pointed  one,  will  often  greatly  increase  it ;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible,  at  this  moment,  to  recall  an  accident,  or  evil  result  of  practice,  that 
has  not  afforded  us  one  or  many  examples  of  stricture. 

Strictures  vary  in  degree,  from  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length  : 
we  have  had  examples  of  more  than  three  inches  of  the  urethra  obstructed  by 
one  or  more  strictures  of  almost  cartilaginous  hardness.  They  are  rarely  at  the 
opening  or  mouth ;  most  frequently  they  are  situated  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  inch 
of  the  urethra,  when  that  passage  is  seven  inches  in  length ;  it  is  not  usually 
longer :  stricture  rarely  exists  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Men  are  so  unaccustomed  to  observe  correetly  their  own  feelings,  and  to 
trace  out  the  causes  that  interrupt  that  harmony  of  action  which  constitutes 
health,  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  convince  them  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
symptoms  of  stricture,  than  such  palpable  ones  as  a  great  diminution  of 
the  stream,  or  occasional  absolute  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  urine.  Now 
one  would  suppose  that  it  could  hardly  be  possible  to  overlook  a  diminished 
stream,  amounting  to  one  half  what  it  should  be  in  health ;  but  we  have  only  to 
reflect,  that  if  an  ordinary  lead  pipe,  of  a  similar  calibre,  delivering  a  stream 
of  its  own  size,  should  receive  a  blow,  causing  a  dent  that  should  diminish  it  by 
one  half  that  calibre,  it  would  still  deliver  a  stream  in  appearance  quite  as  large 
as  before  ;  but  that  stream  would  not  bo  round  and  continuous,  nor  could  it  be 
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projected  as  far  from  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  as  it  would  have  been  before  the 
dent  was  made ;  it  would  be  spiral,  or  more  or  less  like  a  cork-screw,  scattering 
at  the  orifice,  and  it  would  fall  nearer  the  opening  of  the  pipe.  The  patient  rarely 
observes  this,  nor  the  increased  frequency  of  the  desire  to  pass  his  urine  ;  both 
these  symptoms  are  so  gradual  in  their  approach,  that  they  are  rarely  noticed 
till  so  marked  as  to  compel  attention.  I  never  yet  heard  a  man  say  he  could 
determine  when  he  first  believed  the  stream  of  urine  was  essentially  dimin- 
ished. When  asked  if  he  has  noticed  any  diminution,  the  patient  will  invaria- 
bly say  No — often  even  when  a  number  four  bougie  will  pass  with  difficulty. 

Still  less  will  he  believe  that  nervous  symptoms,  palpitations,  chills,  head- 
ache, lassitude,  and  increasing  unwillingness  and  want  of  mental  force  in  all 
the  business  of  life,  depend  upon  this  morbid  irritability  of  the  urethra.  That 
conduit  is  intended  by  nature  for  the  rapid  passage  of  the  urine,  which  is  often 
very  irritating,  because  of  the  redundant  acid  and  alkaline  secretions  from  the 
blood ;  the  urethra  being  the  greatest  waste-gate  of  the  body.  The  urine  is 
poisonous ;  if  taken  into  the  blood  extensively,  or  entirely,  as  in  cases  where 
none  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  the  patient  dies,  as  surgeons  say,  of  Uraemia  ; 
he  becomes  stupid  and  dies — blood-poisoned  by  the  urea.  Now  when  the 
passage  is  greatly  narrowed  by  stricture  from  any  cause  whatever,  of  course 
the  force  of  the  bladder  can  not  act  as  much  on  the  portion  of  urine  be- 
yond the  stricture,  as  it  can  on  that  nearest  the  bladder  ;  therefore  the  nearer 
portion  of  the  urethra  is  distended,  often  to  double  and  triple  the  size  of  the 
more  distant  portion.  This  distended  part  becomes  irritable  from  the  presence 
of  the  acrid  urine,  and  its  lining  membrane  no  longer  remains  smooth,  nor  does 
it  secrete  the  healthful  mucus  provided  by  nature  to  lubricate  it,  and  cause  it 
to  tolerate  the  urine ;  this  sore  bag  or  sack,  irritates  the  whole  nervous  system, 
and  causes  general  constitutional  symptoms,  as  above  enumerated,  chills,  etc. 
In  process  of  time,  the  stricture  increases,  by  the  thickening  of  its  walls,  caused 
by  the  constant  inflammation,  till  the  urine  is  only  permitted  to  pass  in  a  very 
small  stream,  or  drop  by  drop.  Cold  feet,  general  chill,  or  a  debauch  with 
wine  or  women,  throw  the  blood  from  the  surface  into  the  membrane  lining 
the  stricture,  and  it  swells  till  the  urethra  is  quite  closed,  and  there  is  absolute 

etention  of  urine. 

It  is  not  advisable,  nor  indeed,  possible,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  lecture, 
to  enumerate  the  variety  of  remedies  administered  by  physicians,  to  cause  the 
jrine  to  flow.  They  are  mostly  inoperative  and  unreliable.  "Warmth  in  bed, 
increased  by  bricks  and  bottles  of  hot  water,  is  the  only  reliable  method  of 
reopening  the  passage  ;  if  there  be  spasmodic  efforts  to  pass  the  urine,  and  the 
smallest  catheter  can  not  pass,  by  skillful  and  gentle  efforts,  no  time  should  be 
lost.  Ether  should  be  immediately  inhaled — from  a  funnel-shaped  napkin,  the 
ether  being  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  the  size  of  an  egg,  placed  in  the 
funnel-point  of  the  napkin,  the  patient's  nose  being  inclosed  by  its  open  mouth, 
raising  it  every  few  seconds  to  admit  the  air.  This  is  perfectly  scientific  and 
safe,  and  should  never  be  omitted.     It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  wait  for  the 
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doctor  or  surgeon  ;  any  person  of  common  intelligence  should  at  once  proceed 
to  do  it,  without  hesitation,  and  what  is  more,  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  insen- 
sible, he  should,  without  the  least  fear,  attempt  very  slowly  and  gently  to  pass 
a  small  number  four  catheter  of  gum  elastic.  He  can  do  no  possible  harm,  and 
may  save  the  poor  victim  the  greatest  anguish,  and  the  danger  of  a  bursted 
bladder.  I  can  not  conceive  how  it  is,  that  people  who  call  themselves  men,  do 
not  instruct  their  patients,  especially  in  the  country,  where  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  medical  aid,  in  this  simple  and  necessary  act.  No  man  worthy  the 
name  would  fail  to  do  it,  nor  should  instruction  in  the  use  of  ether  any  longer 
be  withheld  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  spasmodic 
diseases  known  to  man.  When  our  profession  elevate  their  code  of  ethics  to 
the  height,  and  adapt  it  to  the  breadth  of  the  requirements  of  humanity,  then 
they  will  have  less  cause  to  complain  of  the  ignorance  and  ingratitude  of  their 
patients. 

If  these  efforts  fail  in  enabling  the  patient  to  pass  his  urine,  no  further  time 
must  be  lost.  The  surgeon  (not  the  physician)  must  be  called.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  illustrate  why  we  say  this,  by  a  few  type-cases.  It  is  customary,  in 
all  the  authors  on  Stricture  we  have  ever  read,  not  only  to  publish  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases,  but  to  give  all  the  receipts,  and  the  regimen  adopted  in  each  case, 
and  to  dismiss  the  patient  generally  as  "  cured  "  by  the  same.  We  have  no 
recollection  of  having  "cured"  a  single  case,  in  thirty-five  years'  experience, 
by  the  method  of  dilating  with  bougies ;  whenever  the  patient  has  not  left  us 
in  disgust  because  we  demanded  payment  of  a  bill,  or  because  his  disease  re- 
turned after  a  little  relief  by  dilating  the  stricture,  keeping  his  feet  warm, 
and  ceasing  his  intemperance  and  other  debauchery,  he  has  either  abandoned 
us  because  he  was  promised  a  cure  by  medicine,  or  he  has  abandoned  himself 
in  despair  at  the  result  of  all  treatment.  It  is  only  since  we  have  adopted  the 
treatment  of  incision  by  the  Urethrotome,  that  we  have  derived  any  satisfactory 
results ;  we  now  know  that  we  alter  the  action  of  the  nerves  and  minute  blood-, 
vessels,  that  made  the  stricture,  by  keeping  alive  the  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion, thus  thickening  the  membrane  lining  the  urethra,  and  closing  it  up. 

When  you  shall  have  read  the  authors  on  stricture  for  the  past  fifty  years, 
you  will  learn  that  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  their  treatment  for  its  radi- 
cal cure  is  entirely  worthless  and  absurd.  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  within  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  changed  all  our  ideas,  and  created  the  therapeutics  of 
stricture.  The  canny  old  Scot  has  left  us  nowhere.  Palmam  qui  meruit  is 
our  motto. 

I  will  now  present  you,  from  a  great  number,  three  cases  that  will  illustrate 
each  variety  of  stricture. 

EXAMPLES  OF  STRICTURE. 

Case  First. — Complete  obstruction,  of  two  days'  duration,  from  irritable 
B  picture.  Entering  my  office  some  time  after  the  evening  hour,  I  found  sev- 
eral persons  in  waiting ;  recognizing  an  interesting  case  in  which  I  had  divided 
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a  stricture  the  previous  week,  I  was  making  some  inquiries  regarding  its  prog- 
ress, when  a  groan  reached  my  ears,  from  a  young  man  who  had  come  attend- 
ed by  his  physician.  I  immediately  noticed  he  had  that  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance  that  indicates  what  accoucheurs  call  a  "  bearing-down,"  or  labor 
pain,  such  as  that  which  accompanies  the  commencement  of  the  last  or  expul- 
sive stage  of  parturition.  The  bladder  occupies  the  same  region,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  nerves  from  the  same  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  that  the  womb  is ; 
and  the  effort  to  expel  the  urine  retained  for  two  days,  will  produce  precisely, 
so  far  as  the  face  and  abdominal  muscles  are  concerned,  the  action  of  parturi- 
tion; without  relief,  this  would  go  on  until  the  bladder  burst,  when  death  would 
soon  follow  from  the  effusion  of  urine,  causing  inflammation  in  the  abdomen. 
This  young  man  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  had  gonorrhea  or 
clap  for  a  long  while,  several  years  before ;  yet  he  was  married  since,  and  had 
one  child.  He  presented  me  a  note  from  a  friend,  to  this  effect :  "This  man 
has  a  bad  stricture.  We  (two  gentlemen,  his  friends)  have  been  at  him,  off 
and  on,  for  two  days  ;  we  can  not  pass  the  smallest  bougie  or  catheter.  Try 
what  you  can  do  with  your  new  instrument."  Although  this  case  was  sent  to 
me  so  frankly,  most  surgeons  will  agree  with  me,  that  I  had  no  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  having  thus  thrust  upon  me  the  awful  responsibility  of  a  man  who 
had  been  unsuccessfully  treated  for  two  days,  and  actually  had  pains  on  him 
preparatory  to  the  bursting  of  his  bladder !  I  am  obliged  to  state  the  case  in 
this  way,  to  show  how  far  gentlemen  will  deem  themselves  justifiable  in  pro- 
ceeding, where  three  have  been  in  consultation,  and  where  it  is  only  human 
nature  to  suppose  that  one,  at  least,  considers  himself  competent,  perhaps 
skillful.  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  the  event  of  failure  in  relieving  the 
man  by  passing  the  catheter,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  operate  on  him  at 
once  in  my  own  house,  or  send  him  to  my  hospital.  I  say  candidly,  that  I 
believe  this  latter  was  the  intention,  and  I  think  it  but  fair  to  say  to  gentle- 
men who  meditate  such  acts  of  kindness,  I  shall  not  be  thankful  for  their  fru- 
ition. The  medical  gentleman  who  came  with  the  patient,  was  a  hospital  pupil 
of  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh.  On  inquiring  whether  he  had  had  any  medical 
treatment,  I  was  told  that  all  that  had  been  practicable  had  been  done,  except 
bleeding  and  the  warm  bath.  This  would  have  been  the  treatment,  according  to 
all  precedent  and  authority,  when  I  commenced  practice,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and  it  would  have  relieved  him,  after  it  had  half  killed  and  prostrated  him  for 
weeks,  only  to  be  renewed  on  the  next  occurrence  of  cold  feet,  or  slight  de- 
bauch. My  second  question,  "  Have  you  had  ether  or  chloroform  ?  "  was  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  Seeing  that  the  whole  evil  depended  upon  spasmodic 
action  of  the  closing  muscle  of  the  bladder — a  circular  muscular  tissue,  that 
closes  the  outlet  or  neck  of  the  bladder  like  a  ribbon — and  that  this  spasm  was 
excited  by  the  stricture,  rendered  more  irritable  by  the  unsuccessful  use  of  the 
instruments  in  so  many  hands — "  drawing  blood  freely,"  as  I  was  told — I  made 
no  further  effort  till  1  had  placed  the  patient  under  the  full  action  of  chloro- 
form ;  I  prefer  ether,  but  its  slowness  would  not  suit  the  urgency  of  the  case ; 
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I  feared  the  bursting  of  the  bladder.  As  soon  as  he  was  unconscious,  I  took 
a  number  six  catheter,  and  passed  it  without  the  least  difficulty,  the  urine  issu- 
ing with  such  force  as  to  pass  over  my  shoulder,  as  I  was  kneeling  on  the  floor 
by  the  side  of  the  couch  on  which  he  lay.  His  relief  was  immediate  and  com- 
plete. I  passed  a  number  ten  catheter  of  gum  elastic,  and  secured  it  with  a 
bandage,  the  doctor  suggesting  it,  and  I  being  unwilling  to  risk  the  chance  of 
his  passing  urine  during  the  night,  as  he  lived  in  Brooklyn.  Having  com- 
menced this  case,  I  was  obliged,  in  justice,  to  finish  it,  as  it  created  two  ene- 
mies, out  of  the  three  gentlemen  concerned  in  it — how  justly,  you  may  judge. 
The  oldest  of  the  three  now  laughs,  and  cites  it  as  a  case  of  their  own  stupid- 
ity ;  but  he  has  retired,  and  being  a  man  of  the  world,  can  afford  it. 

The  patient  could  not  endure  the  presence  of  the  catheter  longer  than  next 
morning,  which  was  what  we  both  anticipated.  The  reader  can  judge  of  my 
surprise,  when  I  again  found  him  the  next  evening,  this  time  unattended, 
in  my  office,  unable  to  pass  a  drop  of  urine,  the  same  efforts  having  been 
made  by  two  of  the  gentlemen,  unsuccessfully,  with  no  chloroform,  to  draw  off 
the  urine.  The  same  treatment  as  before,  was  again  successful.  I  sent  him 
home  with  the  catheter  in  his  possession,  and  positive  directions  to  stay  in  bed 
with  all  the  clothing  that  he  could  pile  on,  warm  bricks  to  his  feet,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  in  a  half-tumbler  of  flax-seed  tea  every  two 
hours;  if  that  would  not  answer,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  laudanum  in  a  wine- 
glass of  starch,  warm,  to  be  thrown  up  the  bowel ;  in  an  hour  the  catheter 
number  four  to  be  gently  tried  under  the  cover,  so  as  to  avoid  chill.  If  that 
did  not  answer,  chloroform  to  be  used,  and  number  six  tried,  as  I  had  done, 
telling  him  frankly  that  he  never  would  be  cured,  but  constantly  liable  to  just 
such  attacks  from  cold  feet,  and  general  chills,  to  which  he  was  constantly  liable 
from  his  calling — stoking  up  and  supplying  an  engine< — till  the  morbid  action 
was  for  ever  interrupted  by  dividing  the  stricture  with  the  Urethrotome.  I  de- 
sired him  to  give  my  opinion  frankly  to  the  gentlemen,  and  not  be  unduly  influ- 
enced by  fear.  He  went  home  and  required  no  further  use  of  the  catheter,  or 
any  treatment  except  the  warmth  in  bed  and  the  spirits  of  nitre,  the  stream, 
however,  being  smaller  than  before.  The  two  gentlemen  opposed  the  operation, 
assuring  him  that  dilating  the  stricture  would  cure  it,  and  the  operation  was 
unnecessary  and  unwarrantable.  He  had  now  lost  all  confidence  in  his  ad- 
visers ;  and  at  his  request,  a  fortnight  after  his  last  visit,  I  divided  the  stricture 
in  presence  of  Dr.  Henry,  of  this  city.  The  other  gentlemen  were  not 
invited,  because  they  did  not  approve  of  the  operation.  The  patient  was  ether- 
ized, although  it  is  not  necessary ;  there  is  no  pain  in  the  internal  incision,  and 
any  case  in  which  the  smallest  bougie  can  barely  enter  the  stricture  for  a  single 
line,  can  be  divided,  generally  at  the  first  attempt.  He,  however,  desired  the 
ether,  and  it  was  given  in  anticipation  of  spasms,  as  he  had  suffered  so 
much.  Immediately  we  placed  a  number  twelve  catheter  in  the  bladder,  the 
full  size  of  the  urethra.  Not  a  bad  symptom  followed.  He  was  not  confined 
an  hour  in  bed,  and  in  a  week  he  resumed  his  employment,  being  directed  to 
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keep  dry  feet,  body  warm,  live  temperately,  and  introduce  the  catheter  once  a 
week  for  a  few  months.  "VYe  have  not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  year,  but  learn 
from  several  patients  he  has  sent  us,  that  he  is  in  perfect  health. 

This  case  illustrates  a  vast  number ;  it  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  one  we 
see  ;  in  its  beginning,  it  did  not  even  arrest  the  notice  of  the  patient ;  like  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  it  commenced  in  an  obstinate  clap  ;  that  was  the  irrita- 
tion that  produced  the  inflammation,  which  finally  made  the  stricture,  in  its 
most  frequent  place,  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  bladder.  The  patient  was 
perfectly  temperate,  but  liable  to  chills  and  cold  feet,  the  greatest  exciting 
causes  of  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  blood-vessels  that  form  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra.  A  chill  after  great  exertion,  producing  a  sweat,  oc- 
curred ;  spasm  of  the  muscles  followed  ;  mechanical  irritation  was  added  from 
too  long  continued  efforts  to  overcome  the  stricture  by  bougies  ;  no  chloroform, 
the  great  relaxer  of  spasms,  was  used ;  and  nothing  but  relief  could  follow, 
even  from  that,  had  it  been  used ;  there  could  be  no  cure,  till  the  morbid  con- 
dition was  interrupted  by  dividing  the  stricture.  How  far  it  illustrates  our  ideas 
of  the  evil  results  of  medical  treatment,  or  of  medical  consultations,  we  leave 
others  to  determine.  The  patient  has  given  leave  to  publish  his  case.  He  is 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Secor,  ship-builder,  of  South-Brooklyn. 

Case  Second. — Stricture  from  a  bruise  received  by  falling  from  a  height  on 
the  edge  of  the  tail  of  a  wagon-box  :  A.  W.  S.  Shippen,  Cameron  County,  Pa., 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  iron  machinist.  During  some  agricultural  pur- 
suit, this  young  man  fell  and  alighted  astride  of  the  tail-board  of  a  wagon, 
bruising  the  urethra  and  inducing  the  usual  symptoms  of  stricture  :  gradual 
diminution  of  the  stream,  first,  spiral  form,  and  finally  scattering  of  the  stream 
of  urine,  often  threatened  with  complete  suppression  from  checked  perspira- 
tion, during  his  laborious  business.  He  was  several  years  in  this  condition, 
but  contemplating  marriage,  and  being  a  very  conscientious  and  intelligent 
man,  concluded  to  seek  surgical  advice.  My  journal,  The  Scalpel,  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  was  induced  to  seek  my  aid ;  a  friend  following  him  to  the 
train,  and  earnestly  dissuading  him  from  his  rash  conclusion,  assuring  him  he 
would  meet  his  death  from  so  awful  a  man,  and  that  the  New-York  surgeons  in 
general  were  nothing  but  executioners.  I  found  the  stricture  within  a  couple 
of  inches  of  the  bladder,  or  just  where  a  person  would  alight  in  falling  astride 
of  a  board  ;  a  number  two  steel  sound  would  pass  with  difficulty.  This,  how- 
ever, is  ample  for  the  Urethrotome.  I  could  have  divided  it  at  once,  but  yield- 
ed to  his  desire  to  have  a  little  more  opportunity  to  study  his  executioner's 
habits.  In  about  a  week  I  used  the  Urethrotome  successfully,  giving  so  little 
pain  that  he  laughed  at  his  apprehensions.  In  another  week  he  returned 
to  his  home,  with  several  number  twelve  bougies,  which  he  was  directed  to 
use  occasionally.  I  gave  him  a  stock,  because  I  believe  strictures  arising  from 
kicks  or  bruises,  must  most  likely  have  ulcerated  at  the  time  the  injury  was 
inflicted,  and  that  the  urethra  has  been  only  preserved  through  the  contracted 
cicatrix,  in  a  very  irregular  form.    One  incision,  therefore,  forms  a  new  pass- 
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age  in  one  or  two  points  of  its  course,  not  enlarging  the  old  one  simply. 
Therefore  it  will  take  longer  to  reestablish  it  of  a  full  size,  and  allow  the  whole 
to  be  covered  by  a  newly-formed  mucous  membrane.  Nature  does  not  yield 
so  fast  in  irregular  ulcerations.  These,  we  have  explained,  contract,  because 
they  ulcerate.  Such  cases  are,  however,  rare — we  have  had  several  from 
kicks— this  one  is  a  type  of  most  cases  of  stricture  from  a  bruise. 

Case  Third. — A  young  man  who  had  indulged  during  several  years  in  self- 
abuse,  became  so  exhausted  from  seminal  emissions,  that  he  applied  to  a  very 
notorious  operator  of  this  city  for  treatment.  He  proposed  cauterization  with 
Lallemand's  instrument.  This  was  repeated  no  less  than  twelve  times,  at  in- 
tervals of  a  week.  I  can  only  suppose,  that  the  instrument  was  used  for  de- 
ception, and  for  nine  or  ten  times  was  either  very  slightly,  or  not  at  all  charged 
with  caustic,  as  I  can  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  used  week- 
ly; if  charged  and  used  in  the  manner  directed  by  Lallemand,  in  his  book — the 
urethra  would  have  been  ulcerated  and  completely  closed  by  the  fifth  time.  I 
have  never  myself  used  the  instrument  of  Lallemand,  though  I  have  for  years 
followed  his  book  as  a  guide  in  such  cases.  "We  owe  him  all  that  we  really  know 
of  the  principle  of  cauterization,  and  although  I  have  seen  the  instrument 
invented  by  myself,  described  in  the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  the  Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  extolled  by  Dr.  Gross,  in  his  great  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Urinary  Organs,  as  "the  only  one  proper  to  be  used,"  I  am  obliged  to 
say  that  I  deem  them  both  dangerous :  Lallemand's,  because  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  use  it  without  injuring  the  urethra;  my  own,  because  it  frequently 
matches  and  tears  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  opening  through  which  the  caus- 
tic is  applied,  when  the  charged  caustic-holder  is  drawn  back,  previous  to  with- 
drawing the  instrument.  I  would  gladly  withdraw  it  from  the  shops  if  I  could, 
but  such  things,  when  given  to  the  instrument-makers,  are  beyond  control ; 
they  will  make  whatever  will  sell ;  surgeons  of  limited  experience  will  use  what- 
ever they  think  promises  well ;  and  the  patient  suffers.  I  now  use  a  much 
simpler  one,  which  I  will  presently  describe. 

I  have  never  seen  a  worse  case  of  stricture  than  this  one.  All  the  trouble 
originated  after  the  tenth  application  ;  the  twelfth  completed  the  stricture. 
The  patient  passed  blood  and  matter  for  several  weeks,  he  urinated  with  great 
pain,  and  the  only  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  he  did  not  have  an  opening  from 
ulceration  in  the  urethra,  and  a  urinary  fistula  from  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, was  simply  because  the  injury  inflicted  was  at  the  very  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Had  there  been  a  space  of  two  inches,  as  in  many  cases  of  strict- 
ure from  clap,  the  pressure  of  the  urine  would  have  caused  ulceration  in  the 
urethra,  and  the  patient  would  probably  have  had  a  fistulous  opening  between 
his  legs,  or,  as  surgeons  say,  in  the  perinacum. 

I  could  in  this  case  introduce  no  instrument  whatever;  the  contraction  was 
so  extensive  and  so  dense,  that  I  was  obliged  to  use  the  Urethrotome,  without 
the  director,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  enters  the  stricture  and  acts  as  an  avant 
courrier.    I  used  the  instrument  that  is  made  with  the  full  curve  of  tho 
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urethra  in  its  undiseased  state,  and  projected  the  blade  line  by  line.  The  strict- 
ure was  a  full  inch  in  length.  I  succeeded  in  cutting  through  it,  after  ten  or 
twelve  projections  of  the  blade ;  as  soon  as  the  blade  met  no  more  resistance, 
I  passed  a  number  ten  catheter  into  the  bladder.  The  patient  remained  a  fort- 
night, by  which  time  I  had  taught  him  to  pass  the  gum  elastic  catheter  with 
ease.  He  has  since  married,  and  is  apparently  contented.  He  has,  however, 
no  children,  and  from  the  seat  of  the  injury,  involving  the  seminal  ducts,  I 
think  it  probable  he  is  impotent.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  observations  made 
in  my  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  System,  were  richly  merited  by  this 
dangerous  instrument.  How  far  any  instrument  would  be  safe  in  the  hands 
of  some  of  our  practitioners,  I  leave  my  professional  brethren  to  judge,  when 
I  was  told  by  a  celebrated  Professor  he  used  it  every  fourth  day !  Caustic  is 
certainly  a  very  powerful  agent,  and  although  the  practical  surgeon  can  not  pos- 
sibly dispense  with  it  in  an  infinite  variety  of  sluggish  and  irritable  ulcers,  and 
in  passive  spermatorrhea,  it  must  always  be  used  with  great  care ;  in  the  lat- 
ter disease,  never  nearer  than  a  fortnight  between  the  applications,  and  never 
applied  over  four  times  to  any  one  case.  I  now  use  the  simple  catheter,  with  its 
point  cut  off,  and  a  pyriform-headed  gutta-percha  bougie  inclosed  in  it.  The 
caustic  is  attached  to  one  inch  of  the  bougie,  directly  behind  the  head,  by 
means  of  melted  wax  painted  lightly  over  that  one  inch  ;  it  must  first  be 
powdered  very  finely,  and  the  waxed  inch  of  the  bougie  rolled  round  in  a  fold 
of  paper  containing  the  caustic,  and  pressed  on  the  wax  by  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. When  properly  charged,  the  caustic  should  show  the  bougie,  or  rather 
the  wax,  distinctly  through  it :  it  should  only  be  barely  whitened  with  the 
caustic.  Immediately  before  it  is  passed  into  the  urethra,  the  patient  should 
pass  his  last  drop  of  water  from  the  bladder.  If  he  does  not  do  this  with  ab- 
solute thoroughness,  the  urine  will  enter  the  catheter  and  completely  neutral- 
ize the  caustic,  rendering  that  application  perfectly  useless ;  indeed,  it  will  be 
quite  useless,  should  any  urine  issue  from  the  catheter,  to  draw  it  back  and 
expose  the  bougie  to  the  seminal  ducts,  because  there  will  be  no  caustic  on  it. 
Wait,  in  such  an  event,  for  three  days,  and  direct  the  patient  to  use  more  care  in 
passing  his  urine. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  there  is  a  state  of  partial  paralysis 
of  the  bladder,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  pass  all  the  urine  ;  it  will  drib- 
ble for  some  time  after  the  patient  readjusts  his  clothing.  The  urethra  will 
also  become  relaxed  and  baggy  for  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  forming  a  small  bladder,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  urethra.  This  will 
often  allow  the  stylet  to  be  projected  from  the  catheter,  and  the  surgeon  will 
feel  no  resistance ;  the  instrument  will  often  indeed  pass  directly  into  the  blad- 
der, with  no  resistance  from  the  sphincter  or  closing  muscle,  as  is  isual  in 
healthy  people.  These  are  the  worst  kind  of  cases  and  will  admit  of  a  much 
freer  use  of  the  caustic.  Strychnine  is  useful  in  such  cases ;  but  this  demands 
the  careful  attendance  of  the  surgeon ;  it  would  perhaps  lead  to  mischief  if  we 
were  to  give  any  directions  for  its  use.  We  take  occasion  to  caution  the  sur 
geon  in  the  use  of  our  truncated  caustic  catheter,  as  now  sold  in  the  shops.  If 
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the  stylet  be  made  of  whalebone,  that  substance  becomes  very  brittle,  if  kept 
in  a  cold  place ;  it  is  likewise  eaten  by  a  peculiar  insect.  It  would  be  a  sad 
accident  were  the  end  to  be  broken  off  in  the  urethra  or  bladder.  Mr.  Tiemann 
now  makes  them  of  gutta-percha,  which  is  perfectly  safe,  and  far  more  flexible 
and  easily  introduced  into  the  catheter. 

This  instrument  is  now,  I  believe,  more  extensively  used  than  any  other 
caustic  catheter.  It  was  devised  immediately  after  the  one  I  have  condemned, 
and  is,  with  the  gutta-percha  stylet,  perfectly  safe  and  absolutely  certain  to 
touch  the  ducts  and  the  last  inch  of  the  urethra,  which  is  always  involved  in 
spermatorrhea.  With  Lallemand's  instrument,  aside  from  its  mechanical  de- 
fects, accuracy  in  the  place  of  application  of  the  caustic  is  impossible. 

We  have  now  cited,  out  of  a  great  number,  three  type  cases,  illustrating  the 
comprehensive  character,  as  a  curative  instrument,  of  the  Urethrotome.  We 
should  rather  use  the  plural  number,  for  there  are  six  different  instruments. 
These  cases  are  purposely  selected  from  the  most  difficult  ones.  In  every 
minor  case  of  stricture,  some  one  of  the  instruments  is  equally  applicable. 
In  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  gland,  where  the  passage  of  the  catheter  is 
very  difficult,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  instrument  should  not  prove  equally 
effective.  Our  experience  has  been  confined  to  two  cases  only  ;  in  both,  the  ca- 
theter number  ten  was  passed,  and  the  patients  are  still  quite  comfortable 
whilst  themselves  using  it.  In  neither  case  can  a  cure  be  anticipated,  as  both 
patients  are  advanced  in  life.    Neither  has  ever  been  strictured. 

In  cases  of  long-continued  gleet,  where  stricture  is  beginning  to  form,  the 
instrument  will  be  found  very  effective  as  a  resolver  of  local  congestion.  It 
operates  precisely  like  the  delicate  divisions,  made  by  the  lancet,  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  eyelids.  We  have  cured  numerous  cases  of  gleet,  which 
had  resisted  the  various  applications  in  use  by  the  bougie,  after  a  few  very 
slight  incisions,  scarcely  tinging  the  urine  with  blood,  and  requiring  no  confine- 
ment nor  any  other  treatment  whatever  ;  the  discharge,  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  urethra,  have  ceased  in  a  few  weeks,  and  where  a  number  four  or  six  bou- 
gie would  barely  pass,  with  considerable  pain,  we  have  sent  the  patient  away, 
able  to  pass  number  ten  and  twelve,  with  perfect  ease  and  no  pain  whatever. 
In  cases  of  great  irritability  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  doubtless  produced  by 
backward  continuation  of  morbid  action  from  the  stricture,  great  relief  has  fol- 
lowed. No  doubt  exists  on  my  mind,  if  the  unfortunate  "business  habits" 
of  our  migratory  people  would  allow  them  to  take  time  for  treatment,  most 
of  these  cases  could  be  cured.  They  require,  however,  the  presence  of  actual 
stricture,  before  most  of  them  can  bring  themselves  to  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
When  the  urine  is  actually  suppressed,  then  only  does  the  patient  perceive  the 
necessity  of  positive  surgical  treatment.  Out  of  many  hundred  cases  of  gleet, 
few  have  been  told  that  a  gleet  is  the  first  symptom  of  the  formation  of  stricture. 
It  is  the  almost  invariable  custom  for  all  such  cases  to  be  placed  under  med- 
ical remedies,  that  is,  remedies  to  be  swallowed.  Not  five  per  cent  are  even 
sounded  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  not  actual  stricture.  It  is  far  easier  to 
write  a  receipt  for  medicine,  and  when  the  list  of  book-remedies  is  exhausted, 
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or  the  patient  has  lost  confidence  in  his  physician,  he  goes  to  another,  only  to 
experience  the  same  role  of  disappointment.  He  finally  becomes  disgusted, 
and  abandons  himself  to  eating  and  drinking  to  keep  up  his  waning  powers, 
until  actual  stricture  and  partial  loss  of  virility  warns  him  to  seek  the  surgeon. 
I  printed  the  opinion  twenty  years  ago  in  my  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Sex- 
ual System,  that  the  medical  treatment  of  gonorrhea  and  gleet  was  entirely 
empirical,  and  could  never  be  otherwise.  A  "  remedy "  to  be  swallowed, 
with  the  view  of  producing  any  certain  action  on  the  urethra,  is  absurd ;  it 
may  act  favorably,  but  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  it.  It  goes 
into  the  stomach,  not  into  the  urethra.  The  stomach  first  acts  on  it,  and  its 
indigestible  portions  pass  out  of  the  bowels ;  but  a  very  slight  action  from  any 
remedy,  however  powerful,  can  be  expected  on  an  entirely  disconnected  cavity 
and  its  lining  membrane.  Moreover,  it  deranges  the  digestion,  and  the  chief  rem- 
edy relied  on,  the  Balsam  Copaiba,  itself  often  produces  a  formidable  eruption 
over  the  whole  body  and  face,  which  insures  the  exposure  of  the  patient  as  the 
probable  victim  of  a  far  more  formidable,  indeed,  an  awful  disease.  There  are  no 
scientific  methods  of  treating  clap  but  two :  Firstly,  and  on  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptom,  meaning,  thereby,  on  the  first  hour  of  its  appearance,  by 
the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  a  wax  bougie  very  light- 
ly charged  ;  this  should  never  be  inserted  over  an  inch,  for  there  the  poison 
exists  only.  Injections  are  absurd,  for  they  go  entirely  past  the  spot,  and  pro- 
duce inflammation  lower  down,  inviting  the  continuous  action  of  the  poison 
throughout  the  whole  urethra.  This  method  should  never  occupy  over  three 
days  ;  if  then  unsuccessful,  the  patient  should  starve  himself  down,  drink  neither 
spirits,  water,  tea,  nor  coffee,  on  the  principle  of  not  filling  the  blood-vessels, 
and  as  soon  as  all  inflammation,  as  evinced  by  scalding  on  urinating,  has  ceased, 
he  may  use  injections,  either  mineral  or  vegetable,  to  contract  the  relaxed  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra,  and  aid  the  return  of  healthful  action.  If  the  patient 
will  not  do  this,  and  keep  his  feet  and  skin  constantly  warm,  by  staying  in  the 
house  if  necessary,  or  in  bed,  he  may  rely  on  it  that  the  disease  will  last  from  a 
month  to  a  year,  before  it  ceases  naturally.  In  the  latter  case,  and  if  he  be 
scrofulous,  or  a  great  smoker  of  tobacco,  it  may  leave  a  gleet,  or  white  dis- 
charge, which  is  the  symptom  of  incipient  stricture.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the 
verdict  of  every  scientific  and  honest  man  who  has  had  experience  enough  to 
discover,  and  has  manhood  enough  to  speak,  the  truth. 

You  may  avail  yourselves  of  the  patient's  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  selling 
him  "a  cure,"  but  you  will  gain  no  lasting  professional  character  by  following 
the  general  example  of  your  medico-commercial  brethren.  Give  your  patient 
honest  advice,  and  caution  him  against  his  indiscretions ;  impress  on  him  the 
necessity  of  keeping  down  inflammation  for  a  fortnight,  and  don't  allow  him  to 
cheat  you  out  of  your  fee.  He  will  learn  to  esteem  you  far  more  than  though 
you  pandered  to  his  prejudices. 

Our  next  lecture  will  be  on  the  sympathetic  symptoms  of  the  urethra,  rec- 
tum, and  uterus,  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  We  shall  also  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  difficult  menstruation  and  sterility,  showing  the  admirable  adaptation 
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of  the  Urethrotome  to  the  cure  of  this  pathological  condition.  In  immediate 
connection  with  this  subject,  you  will  see  illustrated  the  anatomy  of  the  ure- 
thra and  the  vesicula  seminales,  and  the  prostate  gland  and  bladder ;  also  the 
gravid  uterus  for  each  month,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  of  both  sexes. 
These  exquisite  works  of  art  are  the  produce  of  the  Florentine  Academicians. 
I  imported  them  expressly  to  illustrate  these  subjects,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  show  labor  on  the  dead  body.  They  will  be  invaluable  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  natural  and  difficult  parturition. 

It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not  give  you  some  return  for  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  money  which  has  brought  you  from  your  homes,  and  your  own  medi- 
cal and  surgical  pursuits,  to  see  what  you  can  gather  from  my  humble  table. 
Had  you  taken  the  same  step  before  you  obtained  your  diploma,  you  would  not 
only  have  been  rejected  on  your  examination,  whatever  your  attainments,  but 
have  been  forever  ostracized  from  your  brethren.  The  Scalpel,  and  the  inde- 
pendent course  of  its  Editor,  have  been  very  far  from  securing  him  the  ameni- 
ties of  his  academic  brethren,  and  the  social  delights  of  a  yearly  dinner,  with 
the  high  compliment  to  his  intelligence  of  listening  to  a  president  who  could 
not  write  his  own  language  correctly.  But  these  are  the  days  of  reform  and 
rebellion.  God  grant  that  we  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  people  and  our 
profession  will  learn  that  they  have  higher  duties  to  perform  than  the  forma- 
tion of  political  and  medical  cliques,  and  the  acquisition  of  money.  We  have 
aided  in  killing  that  infamous  association,  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  and  we 
hope  to  live  long  enough  to  purify  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Note. — It  is  due  to  our  self-respect  to  explain  why  these  have  not  been  drawn 
and  described  in  the  medical  journals,  like  all  our  other  instruments.  During 
thirty-five  years'  practice  in  this  our  native  city,  we  have  invented  a  greater 
number  of  instruments  now  in  general  use,  than  any  other  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. If  this  be  denied,  we  refer  the  matter  to  the  surgical  instrument- 
makers  and  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Our  own  journal, 
The  Scalpel,  contains  cuts  of  several. 

These  instruments  have  been  freely  given  to  the  profession.  The  community 
express  surprise  that  professional  men  do  not  patent  their  instruments.  This, 
of  course,  no  man  of  right  professional  feeling  would  do.  We  have  never  even 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  but  human  nature,  however, 
where  a  man  has  devoted  his  whole  time  for  thirty-five  years  to  a  profession, 
that  he  should  wish  to  derive  some  credit  from  his  inventions,  whilst  still  pur- 
suing that  profession  practically. 

We  will  record  two  little  incidents  to  show  how  far  such  a  result  is  likely  to 
happen.  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Philadelphia,  in  his  great 
Compendium  of  Disease*  of  the  Sexual  Organs,  when  treating  on  involun- 
tary seminal  emission,  has  given  an  accurate  cut  and  description  of  our  caustic 
catheter,  (the  one  we  have  condemned  and  now  ceased  to  use,)  taken  from  our 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  System,  and  after  pronouncing  it  the  only 
safe  instrument  for  that  purpose,  omitted  to  name  the  inventor,  though  that 
very  book  was  presented  to  him  by  our  own  hand.    The  same  gentleman,  ex 
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amining  our  six-branch  speculum,  described  in  The  Scalpel,  at  Mr.  Tiemann's 
shop  in  this  city,  denied  that  we  were  the  inventor  ! 

Our  Uterine  Bisector  and  Polypus  Ligator,  have  both  been  shown  and  de- 
scribed for  years  to  the  surgical  classes  at  the  University  in  this  city,  and  the 
name  of  the  inventor  never  once  mentioned,  though  we  had  presented  the  in- 
struments to  the  distinguished  Professor,  (our  own  preceptor,  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott,)  who  has  been  President  of  the  Medical  Academy ! 

Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  more  ?  Mr.  Syme  has  been  obliged  to  sue  one 
of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  London  for  endeavoring,  by  detraction  of  his 
character,  as  a  safe  surgeon,  to  prevent  his  practising  the  very  operation  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  which  we  have  invented  these  instruments.  Mr.  Syme's 
operation,  though  perfectly  effectual,  is  really  a  severe  one.  If  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  a  good  contribution  to  the  surgical  armament,  it  will  be  none 
the  less  valuable  when  we  have  received  that  return  which  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  anticipate,  and  which,  it  would  seem,  is  all  we  are  likely  to  get. 

An  experience  of  nine  years  since  the  invention  and  use  of  the  instrument, 
then  first  described  in  a  short  essay  published  in  The  Scalpel  on  the  M  Treat- 
ment of  Stricture  by  Internal  Incision,"  has  convinced  us  that  the  views  there- 
in expressed  are  quite  correct,  but  that  the  instrument  will  not  answer  for  the 
worst  cases  of  stricture.  During  a  part  of  that  period,  whilst  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  object  we  then  had  in  view,  but  which  we  are  now  convinced  was  quite  un- 
attainable, namely,  a  single  instrument  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  divide  and  dilate  all  cases  of  stricture,  we  have  invented  no  less  than  six 
different  instruments,  all  adapted  to  different  complications  of  stricture.  These 
we  still  designate  by  the  general  name  of  the  Urethrotome.  It  is  with  the  view 
of  answering  inquirers  from  abroad  more  comprehensively  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly do  by  letter,  that  we  have  prepared  this  short  digest  of  a  lecture  on  stric- 
ture prepared  for  our  private  class. 

"We  would  suggest  that  a  personal  investigation  is  almost  invariably  neces- 
sary for  a  correct  opinion  ;  we  therefore  conscientiously  advise  personal  appli- 
cation. If  this  be  impossible,  we  must  insist  on  the  inclosure  of  our  fee,  ($5) 
— if  the  writer  desires  an  answer  to  his  letter.  It  would  occupy  our  entire 
time,  if  we  attempted  to  answer  the  letters  we  receive  from  those  whose  de- 
scriptions are  entirely  inadequate  to  give  any  idea  of  their  cases.  AVe  are 
usually  obliged  to  ask  for  other  symptoms,  which  they  have  overlooked,  before 
we  can  give  any  assurance  that  treatment  will  be  available  ;  this  requires  time, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  charge  for  it,  as  we  do  for  a  personal  consultation.  If 
any  operation  be  advised,  an  accurate  business  arrangement  must  be  made 
before  the  period  appointed  for  its  performance;  as  we  are  frequently  obliged 
to  decline  the  terms  offered — and  are  often  absent  from  home.  A  week's  notice 
by  letter  will  prevent  disappointment ;  this  had  better  be  directed  to  our  resi- 
dence, 42  Fifth  Avenue.    It  will  insure  an  early  reply. 


NOTICE. 

Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.D.,  Editor  of  The  Scalpel,  will  give  his  usual  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Pelvic  Viscera  to  those  Surgeons  and  advanced 
Students  who  are  already  familiar  with,  but  wish  to  acquire  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  modern  improvements  in  the  Therapeutics  and  surgical  treatment 
of  these  important  organs.  The  various  instruments  and  peculiar  modes  of 
operation  invented  by  Dr.  D.,  and  described  in  The  Scalpel  during  the  last 
sixteen  years,  and  in  his  works  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  and  the  Sexual 
System,  will  be  shown  and  illustrated.  The  method  of  curing  Stricture  of  the 
Urethra,  Hernia,  Hemorrhoids,  and  Fistula  will  be  illustrated  on  the  dead 
body,  and  the  diseases  of  the  Uterus  by  a  series  of  wax  preparations  made  by 
the  Florentine  Academicians.  No  expense  will  be  spared  in  making  the  lec- 
tures as  comprehensive  and  graphic  as  modern  science  will  admit.  Whenever 
possible,  the  operations  performed  by  Dr.  D.  in  his  private  practice  and  Hos- 
pital may  be  witnessed  by  the  students.     Lectures  commence  November  first. 

The  fee  in  all  cases  is  $100  in  advance.  A  Certificate  of  attendance  and  a 
full  set  of  Diagrams,  illustrating  all  of  Dr.  D.'s  methods,  will  be  given.  Apply 
at  his  residence,  No.  42  Fifth  Avenue,  between  1  and  3  daily,  and  7  and  9 
evenings. 

Surgical  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.D.,  Editor  of 
TnE  Scalpel,  for  the  especial  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  Pelvic  Viscera. 
Most  cases  of  Hernia,  Hemorrhoids,  Fistula,  Varicocele,  and  Stricture  now 
admit  of  a  radical  cure  in  a  few  weeks  or  days,  in  place  of  the  palliative  treat- 
ment of  former  years. 

By  a  newly  invented  instrument  of  Dr.  D.'s,  Mr.  Symes's  method  of  dilating 
stricture  (see  Scalpel  No.  46)  has  been  reduced  to  such  simplicity  that  a  full- 
sized  Catheter  may,  in  most  cases,  be  used  at  the  first  attempt.  This  method 
is  often  applicable  to  Enlarged  Prostate.  Hemorrhoids  and  Fistula  are  often 
curable  without  the  knife  or  ligature.  Oblique  Hernia  or  Rupture  radically 
cured  by  injection,  so  that  the  truss  may  be  laid  aside.  Indeed,  the  surgery 
of  the  Pelvic  Viscera  may  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  changed  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  past  twenty  years. 

Over  two  thousand  cases  have  been  discharged,  cured,  within  that  period  by 
Dr.  D. 

In  all  cases,  after  a  personal  examination,  the  case  is  either  pronounced  cura- 
ble or  dismissed.  Consultations  from  8  to  9  a.m.,  1  to.3  p.m.,  and  7  to  9  even- 
ings, at  Dr.  D.'s  residence,  No.  42  Fifth  Avenue.  At  all  other  hours  he  is  at 
the  Hospital.  For  all  visits  requiring  more  than  one  day's  absence  from  the 
city,  a  week's  notice  is  necessary.  Fees :  Consultation  at  office,  $5  to  $10 ; 
letter  of  advice,  $5  ;  visits  within  twenty  miles,  $25  ;  fifty  miles,  $50  ;  one 
hundred  miles,  $100,  providing  it  be  accessible  within  a  day  ;  over  that  dis- 
tance, and  all  operations,  by  special  agreement. 
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LEUCORRHEA  AND   PROLAPSUS  UTERI. 

We  add  this  chapter  from  Woman  and  her  Diseases  to  the  appen- 
dix of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  forty-sixth  number  of  the  Scalpel, 
because  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the  first  and  second  articles. 
Defective  nutrition,  and  its  .two  most  frequent  consequences,  pulmo- 
nary consumption  and  uterine  prolapsus,  are  so  often  caused  by  leu- 
corrhea,  and  it  is  so  impossible  to  benefit  those  who  are  thus  afflicted, 
by  any  medical  treatment,  whilst  the  exhausting  discharge  continues, 
that  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  we  are  obliged  to  consider  them 
frequent  causes  of  that  feebleness  so  common  amongst  the  women 
of  our  country.  The  number  of  letters  we  have  been  obliged  to 
answer  since  the  publication  of  that  volume,  now  nearly  eighteen 
years  ago,  has  so  increased,  as  to  convince  us  of  the  impossibility  of 
thus  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  the  subject ;  we  are  continually  im- 
portuned for  medicines  in  the  form  of  drugs.  The  profession  have 
encouraged  this  all  over  the  country  ;  iron,  cantharides,  and  vegeta- 
ble tonics  have  been  given  to  all ;  we  have  gone  through  the  routine 
of  the  pills  and  potions  of  the  books,  with  our  brethren,  but  our  pa- 
tients have  never  derived  any  lasting  benefit  from  them  !  Canthar- 
ides, however,  we  must  do  ourselves  the  justice,  to  say,  we  have  never, 
given  over  a  dozen  times  in  our  entire  practice  of  thirty  years.  It  is 
so  directly  a  stimulant,  and,  therefore,  oj)posed  to  all  our  ideas  of  the; 
restorative  action  of  nature,  and  is  so  absolutely  injurious  to  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  that  we  view  its  use  as  highly  reprehensible  ;  we 
believe  in  no  remedies  but  those  that  are  local  in  application  and  di- 
rectly supporting  in  character.  If  we  have  been  successful  in  our 
peculiar  method  of  treatment,  we  are  satisfied  it  has  been  solely  from 
the  conviction  that  air  and  food  are  the  great  methods  of  cure  !  In 
order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  these  agents  consumed,  the  afflicted 
person  must  use  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air.  This  she  cannot 
do  without  a  combination  of  mechanical  and  chemical  support  for  the 
prolapsed  uterus,  which  is  first  caused  by,  and  afterward  keeps  up 
the  leucorrhea.  All  external  supporters  we  are  convinced  are  quite 
absurd  ;  all  pessaries,  merely  mechanical  in  their  action,  are  worse 
than  useless.  Our  remedies  are  addressed  exclusively  to  give  strength 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  and  to  stop  the  discharge  ; 
if  we  have  succeeded  in  placing  them  under  the  control  of  the  patient, 
and  rendered  their  daily  application  to  the  part  diseased  entirely 
practicable,  without  the  interference  of  the  physician,  it  ought  to  be 
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considered  a  great  boon  to  the  sufferer.  If  daily  used,  and  the  other 
hygienic  precautions  recommended  be  faithfully  attended  to,  we  know 
that  all  curable  cases  will  recover. 

The  different  menstrual  derangements  (as  well  as  various  other  uterine  dis- 
eases and  constitutional  affections  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  treat  of  in  this 
volume)  may  all  be  accompanied  with  a  very  distressing  affection,  originating 
in  the  minute  blood-vessels  that  line  the  internal  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
passage  that  leads  to  it.  These  blood-vessels  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and 
countless  in  number.  They  form  a  complete  membrane,  similar  in  structure 
and  appearance  to  the  delicate  one  that  lines  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  is, 
like  it,  called  a  mucous  membrane,  from  the  fact  that  it  constantly  produces,  in 
the  healthy  state,  a  kind  of  mucus,  similar  in  consistence  and  appearance  to  the 
white  of  an  egg.  It  is  this  mucus,  when  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  al- 
tered in  quality,  that  is  called  leucorrhea,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  a 
white  flow. 

The  term  chlorosis  is  derived  also  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  green,  from 
the  greenish  complexion  of  those  afflicted  with  it.  It  is  occasionally  the  conse- 
quence of  long-continued  leucorrhea,  though  oftener  of  retention  of  the  menses, 
and  other  depressing  and  exhausting  diseases,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  chapter. 

Leucorrhea  presents,  by  its  very  appearance,  its  most  distinctive  peculiarity ; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  improper  to  present  here  an  array  of  symptoms  that  only 
appear  after  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  and  effected  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion, which  they  indicate.  We  shall  leave  them  to  develop  themselves  in  their 
proper  order ;  and  as  we  speak  of  the  symptoms  that  attend  its  first  appear- 
ance, give  the  necessary  explanations  of  their  connection  with  the  constitutional 
affections,  and  proper  mode  of  life  to  be  pursued  in  removing  them. 

We  do  not  design  to  give  any  of  those  minute  distinctions  made  by  physi- 
cians with  regard  to  the  various  forms,  real  or  imaginary,  of  this  disease ;  still 
it  is  necessary,  from  its  great  frequency  and  annoying  character,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  our  avowed  purpose  to  cause  females  to  think  and  reason  correctly 
on  their  diseases,  to  be  as  minute  in  our  explanations  as  may  be  consistent  with 
a  popular  view  of  so  difficult  a  subject. 

The  same  general  explanation  of  the  causes  and  manner  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  leucorrhea,  from  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  producing  that  discharge, 
already  given  when  speaking  of  menstrual  suppression,  may  with  great  propri- 
ety be  offered  to  the  reader  in  this  place ; — but  we  here  take  occasion  distinctly 
to  avow  a  sentiment,  in  which  we  differ  from  many  distinguished  physicians : 
that  it  is  far  oftener  owing  to  the  debilitating  causes  than  to  those  producing 
excessive  action  in  the  circulation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  far  oftener  observed 
in  the  lymphatic  than  in  the  sanguine  temperament. 

The  fact  that  it  very  often  appears,  after  causes  evidently  productive  of  gene- 
ral exhaustion  of  the  system,  such  as  long  watching,  debilitating  regimen,  and 
violent  emotions  of  anger,  grief,  fear,  etc.,  together  with  its  frequent  and  immediate 
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appearance  on  menstrual  suppression,  is  to  our  own  mind  conclusive  on  this 
point.  We  have  had  occasion  to  express  these  sentiments  in  an  essay  on  this 
subject,  published  in  the  United  States  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  some 
years  since,  from  which  we  shall  give  an  extract  when  speaking  on  prolapsus 
uteri — an  affection,  the  acknowledged  consequence  of  debility,  and  one  that  in 
married  persons  almost  invariably  follows  a  severe  attack  of  leucorrhea, 

With  the  knowledge  she  now  has  of  the  manner  in  which  the  menstrual  se- 
cretion is  produced  from  the  blood-vessels  lining  the  uterus,  the  inquiring  read- 
er may  wish  to  know  whether  the  same  vessels  produce  the  leucorrheal  dis- 
charge. Of  this  we  may  say,  without  actual  certainty,  there  is  very  little  doubt, 
as  a  slight  appearance  of  it  very  often  precedes  the  menses,  and  replaces  it  when 
the  latter  is  suddenly  checked.  Moreover,  we  know  from  analogy,  that  the  se- 
cretions of  mucous  membranes  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  nose,  for  in- 
stance, when  we  have  a  violent  catarrh  or  cold,  vary  as  much  in  consistence  as 
those  of  the  uterine  and  other  lining  membranes  of  this  part  of  the  body  are 
known  to  do,  in  all  their  other  discharges,  save  blood  alone  ;  and  the  secretion 
of  blood  being  the  acknowledged  and  peculiar  function  of  the  uterine  membrane, 
it  will  of  course  effect  that,  to  the  general  exclusion  of  its  other  probable  and 
occasional  productions.  This  it  is  important  should  be  known,  to  give  equal 
force  to  the  reasoning  on  menstrual  derangements,  as  produced  by  constitutional 
causes,  when  applied  also  to  the  production  of  the  leucorrheal  discharge. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  even  an  infant  from  experiencing  an  attack  of 
leucorrhea,  as  the  mucous  membrane  at  any  age  must  yield  this  peculiar  dis- 
charge when  affected  with  congestion,  to  which  it  is  liable  from  general  dietetic 
and  atmospheric  causes,  as  well  as  those  which  originate  from  menstrual  de- 
rangements. Leucorrhea  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  much  the  same  nature 
as  an  obstinate  discharge  from  the  nose.  "We  have  ourselves  seen  it  at  every 
period  of  life,  from  extreme  infancy  to  old  age.  In  the  latter,  however,  it  is 
generally  a  symptom  of  serious  organic  disease  of  the  uterus,  as  cancer,  etc. 

Its  first  appearance  is  indicated  by  a  discharge  of  a  fluid,  of  greater  or  less 
consistence,  from  the  white  of  an  egg  to  that  of  thick  starch.  The  color  may 
at  first  be  white,  from  which  it  varies  to  light  or  deeper  yellow,  and  at  a  later 
period  even  a  green  and  brownish  hue.  It  is  sometimes  quite  acrimonious  in 
its  action  upon  the  skin,  and  produces  erosion  and  severe  smarting.  It  does 
not  often  affect  the  urethra,  (which  is  a  separate  passage  for  the  urine,)  but 
when  it  does  so,  there  is  scalding  more  or  less  severe  on  passing  that  fluid. 

Paleness,  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  general  exhaustion,  chilliness,  and  loss 
of  appetite,  are  apt  to  accompany  it.  If  long  continued,  these  symptoms  will 
be  greatly  aggravated,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.  Very 
delicate  women,  with  fair  hair  and  complexions,  are  its  most  frequent  subjects, 
though  it  may  and  often  does  attack  those  of  an  opposite  appearance.  It  is  not 
apt  to  annoy  these  latter  individuals,  without  a  decided  constitutional  or  local 
cause. 

In  this  city,  we  may  observe  every  variety  of  cause,  from  the  most  unnatural 
species  of  local  irritation,  up  to  the  most  obscure  constitutional  affection.  Very 
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few  females  reach  the  age  of  thirty  without  frequent  attacks.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  appearance  of  persons  afflicted  with  leucorrhea,  that  is  very  dis- 
tinctive, to  those  accustomed  to  investigate  the  disease.  A  half  circle,  of  a 
bluish  or  yellow  color,  surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  eyelids ;  the  lips  are 
bloodless,  and  the  action  and  general  expression  languid  and  unhealthful. 

Doctor  Columbat  remarks  :  "  The  mode  of  life  to  which  the  social  condition 
condemns  women  in  large  cities,  delivers  them  over,  so  to  speak,  defenceless, 
against  the  numerous  causes  of  the  chronic  inflammations  of  the  utero-vaginal 
mucous  membrane.  Thus  in  populous  cities,  idleness,  effeminacy,  or  sedentary 
life,  the  constant  contact  of  the  two  sexes,  and  the  frequenting  of  places  where 
every  thing  inspires  pleasure ;  prolonged  watching,  excessive  dancing,  frivolous 
occupations,  and  the  study  of  the  arts  that  give  too  great  activity  to  the  imagin- 
ation ;  erotic  reading ;  the  pernicious  establishment  of  an  artificial  puberty ; 
the  premature  shock  of  the  genital  system ;  the  concentration  of  the  sentiments 
and  thoughts  on  objects  which  keep  the  genital  system  in  a  state  of  permanent 
excitation  :  finally,  a  number  of  vicious  habits  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  which, 
by  introducing  modifications  more  or  less  profound  into  the  general  constitu- 
tion, react  more  particularly  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  womb,  which,  in  the  fe- 
male, is  not  only  the  organ  most  apt  to  lend  itself  to  fluxionary  movements,  but 
likewise  the  centre  towards  which  all  the  morbific  actions  seem  principally  to 
tend." 

Most  of  those  dietetic  causes  that  we  have  had  occasion  so  constantly  to  refer 
to  in  our  remarks  on  menstrual  derangement,  act  with  equal  force  here.  Indeed, 
the  reader  may  almost  apply  every  thing  that  has  been  said,  but  particularly 
on  the  subject  of  those  causes  which  control  the  lymphatic  temperament,  di- 
rectly to  this  disease,  which  is  most  frequent  in  that  constitution  of  body.  The 
constant  drugging  of  unprincipled  pretenders,  many  of  whom,  we  grieve  to  say, 
are  provided  with  their  legal  warrants  under  our  degrading  system  of  medical 
education,  is  equally  productive  of  the  disease.  The  tone  of  the  body  is  impair- 
ed, by  the  incessant  irritation  of  the  bowels  with  every  variety  of  quack  pills 
and  potions,  until  the  whole  vascular  system  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  uterus  open  their  mouths,  as  it  were,  like  dead  creatures,  and  suf- 
fer the  blood  first  to  escape  in  large  quantities,  constituting  excessive  menstrua- 
tion ;  then,  as  we  know  by  observation,  they  take  on  that  peculiar  action  pro- 
ductive of  the  leucorrheal  secretion. 

All  physicians  bear  witness  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  those  drenches  of 
which  our  countrywomen  are  so  fond,  namely,  tea  and  coffee ;  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful.  They  debilitate  the  stomach  and  ruin  the 
digestion.  We  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  when  speaking  of  another 
cause  of  a  very  exhausting  character,  to  allude  only  to  its  excessive  use,  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society ;  for  we  grieve  to  say,  in  the  lower  it  is  not  abused, 
since,  alas  !  it  can  seldom  be  used  :  we  mean  the  warm  bath.  In  this  city  of 
fountains,  where  landlords  look  to  a  miserable  shell  as  the  means  of  extorting 
full  half  the  earnings  of  its  poor  occupant,  it  need  scarcely  require  a  caution  to 
the  poor ;  yet  the  introduction  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  into  the  dwell- 
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ings  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes,  will  afford  facility  for  perverting  a  pow- 
erful means  of  preventing  disease,  into  an  equally  efficacious  agent  for  its  pro-, 
duction. 

At  page  sixty-ninth,  we  cautioned  the  reader  against  the  exhausting  effect  of 
prolonging  a  warm  bath  ;  and  we  here  repeat,  that  over  five  minutes'  indulgence 
in  a  warm  bath  of  the  temperature  of  ninety-five  degrees,  is  like  to  be  followed 
by  great  exhaustion  and  increase  of  the  discharge :  an  equal  duration  of  the 
shower-bath,  the  water  having  attained  the  temperature  common  to  it  when 
exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  our  summers  sun,  is  far  more  likely  to  prove  bene- 
ficial. The  purposes  of  cleanliness  may  be  fully  secured,  by  previous  friction 
with  a  rough  cloth,  and  soap  and  water.  The  shower-bath  immediately  follow- 
ing, produces  a  delightful  reaction,  and  establishes  a  healthful  circulation  in  the 
skin.  This  is  one  of  the  great  natural  means  of  cure,  and  is  never  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

The  local  application  of  cold,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent  attacks  following 
damp  feet,  or  sitting  on  the  damp  ground,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  its  gen- 
eral fleeting  application,  as  made  by  the  shower-bath.  Cold  should  never  be 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  system,  without  express  direction  by  the  physician ; 
he,  indeed,  often  uses  it,  with  a  proper  combination  of  tonics  and  general  treat- 
ment, with  very  happy  effect.  The  cold  bath  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question 
in  this  affection.  It  would  conduce  to  no  good  result  for  us  to  attempt  to  make 
those  distinctions  respecting  other  medical  agents,  which  are  only  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  long  and  careful  observation  of  nature. 

Cold  and  damp  residences  are  both  fertile  causes  of  leucorrhea,  and  exces- 
sively warm  ones,  by  causing  exhaustion,  will  produce  the  same  result.  The 
remarks  already  made,  in  chapter  sixth,  on  the  subject  of  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments in  large  cities,  are  here  peculiarly  apposite.  It  may  be  that  we  view  this 
subject  with  a  morbid  eye,  but  we  can  not  forbear  tracing  these  evils  to  their 
frequent  result,  namely,  constitutional  exhaustion  and  confirmed  leucorrhea. 

There  are  certain  moral  emotions  which  also  require  regulation,  if  the  female 
would  escape  this  affection  ;  the  mind  must  be  kept  pure,  and  free  from  impro- 
per associations.  Such  is  the  wonderful  influence  upon  the  uterine  system, 
that,  as  we  have  shown,  any  of  the  more  intense  emotions  will  immediately 
produce  it,  if  the  patient  be  predisposed  from  debility  to  the  disease. 

Far  more  certain  in  its  influence,  because,  alas  !  much  more  common,  is  that 
state  of  prurient  excitement  of  the  imagination;  so  often  produced  by  the 
wretched  and  demoralizing  flood  of  "  cheap  literature,"  as  it  is  called  by  its  un- 
principled publishers.  "Were  the  statute  against  obscene  publications  and  prints 
properly  enforced,  our  families  would  be  rid  of  these  loathsome  and  filthy  pro- 
ductions, and  society  freed  from  a  curse  that  is  sapping  it  in  the  most  vital  part, 
namely,  the  moral  purity  of  its  daughters  and  mothers. 

Nature,  for  the  wisest  purposes,  has  implanted  in  the  sexes  the  passion  of 
love  :  it  presides  like  a  guardian  angel  over  every  sentiment  that  is  pure  and 
holy  in  our  natures  ;  it  warms  the  heart  and  kindles  the  affections  with  a  flame 
of  vestal  purity;  but  let  the  reader  beware  of  the  insinuating  advances  of  the 
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cumstances,  are  imputed  to  medicines  internally  administered ;  but  cases  like 
these  are  rare,  to  whatever  cause  they  may  be  referred. 

There  is  a  very  absurd  idea  occasionally  entertained  by  females,  that  leucor 
rhea  is  a  healthful  evacuation,  and  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.  It  is  quit 
true,  that  in  some  severe  cases,  when  the  discharge  has  been  stopped  by  medi 
cal  or  natural  means,  without  proper  precautions  being  taken,  other  seriou 
constitutional  evils  have  appeared.  But  what  then  ?  should  we  !feave  t^e  pa- 
tient a  certain  prey  to  a  long  catalogue  of  sad  derangements,  sure  tflemselves  t 
induce  the  most  fatal  constitutional  degeneration,  because  thoughtless  persons 
have  abused  a  powerful  remedy  ?  By  no  means ;  such  timidity  can  only  exi> 
where  the  subject  is  -not  understood.  For  averting  constitutional  consequence- 
we  are  not  without  resources,  originating  in  the  same  acute  minds  that  have  d 
rected  the  proper  means  of  cure. 

The  mean's  of  applying  these  local  remedies,  and  their  general  and  partialis 
nature,  are  treated  of  by  various  medical  authors  of  authority  on  such  subject: 
and  are  supposed  to  be  known  by  every  intelligent  surgeon.  No  false  idea  c 
delicacy  should  prevent  a  mother  from  the  most  particular  inquiry  on  this  sul 
ject ;  and.  the  surgeon  who  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  best  and  least  repulsh 
mechanical  means  for  their  application,  does  not  do  his  duty  to  his  patient. 

It  affords  us  sincere  gratification  to  say  that  our  own  efforts,  for  the  attai 
•ment  of  this  important  end,  have  been  approved  by  the  profession.  These  m 
chanical  contrivances  have  been  described  by  several  of  our  medical  journal 
suffice  it  here  to  say,  they  are  such  as  the  most  delicate  person  can  use  witho 
the  slightest  pain,  or  repulsive  moral  feeling.  The  intimate  connection  of  leu- 
corrhea as  a  cause,  with  displacements  of  the  uterus,  will  be  seen  when  v 
come  to  treat  of  that  subject. 


•  Abridged  from  a  Lecture  on  Irritable  Urethra  and  its  Consequences.  Deliver- 
ed to  his  private  Surgical  Class,  by  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.D.,  Editor  of 
The  Scalpel,  and  Operating  and  Consulting  Surgeon,  42  Fifth  Avenue. 
{Tenth  Lecture.) 

Gentlemen  :  You  have  now  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  structure  of 
the  urethra  and  its  appendages,  and  to  see  the  application  of  my  instruments 
on  the  dead  and  living  body.  You  have  noted  the  dimensions,  structure,  and 
distances  of  the  passage,  and  the  position  in  which  strictures  most  frequently 
occur.  T  shall,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  are  capable  of  judging 
of  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  views  of  Mr.  Syme,  and  comparing  them  with 
those  of  the  various  authors  on  stricture,  and  of  following  me  in  what  I  have 
now  to  say  on  that  most  frequent  and  distressing  of  all  affections,  Irritable 
Urethra,  and  incontinence  of  urine,  with  partial  loss  of  virile  power. 

You  will  find  a  vast  number  of  such  cases  in  country  towns  and  isolated 
farm-houses,  where  the  ordinary  excitements  of  society  and  city  life  are  not 
operative  in  diverting  the  mind  from  its  too  frequent  resource,  the  cultivation 
of  the  sexual  passion.  The  extent  to  which  self-abuse  is  carried  in  our  exci- 
table nation  is  fearful  to  think  of.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  my  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  System,  and  after  the  im- 
mense experience  you  may  easily  imagine  I  have  had  in  consequence  of  the 
circulation  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  that  work,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  views  therein  expressed  of  its  influence  on  the  mind  and 
body  are  more  than  confirmed.  I  wrote  that  book  from  a  conviction  of  its  ne- 
cessity after  three  years'  attendance  as  Surgeon  to  two  of  our  largest  institutions 
for  young  people,  namely,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  the  House  of  Refuge. 
I  visited  also  our  prisons  and  poor-houses,  and  conversed  with  the  principals 
of  many  boarding-schools.  The  result  of  my  experience  was  the  conviction 
expressed  in  that  volume,  that  it  was  the  master  vice  of  our  young  people,  and 
that  its  terrible  consequences  were  by  no  means  understood  or  appreciated  by 
our  best  physicians. 

The  sympathetic  influence  of  hemorrhoids,  fissures  and  ulcers  of  the  rectum, 
and  varicocele,  in  producing  irritability  of  the  urethra,  and  want  of  contractile 
power  in  the  closing  muscle  or  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  has  been  the  subject 
of  one  lecture  ;  you  will,  therefore,  always  give  the  existence  of  either  of  these 
affections  due  consideration  in  the  treatment.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  over- 
look their  existence,  or  take  the  patient's  assurance  of  the  soundness  of  his 
rectum,  without  a  careful  examination  with  the  speculum,  you  will  frequently 
be  mortified  in  your  efforts  to  cure  incontinence  of  urine ;  you  will  find  it  often 
utterly  intractable  whilst  either  of  these  diseases  exist.  The  respective  parts 
all  derive  their  nerves  from  the  same  portion  of  the  spinal  system,  and  all  their 
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diseases  are  mutually  associated  and  dependent.  Tobacco  has  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  producing  irritable  urethra  and  piles.  I  have  given  my  views  on 
this  subject  with  those  of  the  great  surgeons,  Mr.  Lizars  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  in  the  forty -fifth  and  forty-sixth  Nos.  of  The  Scalpel. 

Let  us  now  consider  carefully  the  condition  of  a  man  with  irritable  urethra. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  A  certain  portion,  usually  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
in  which  the  two  seminal  vessels  send  their  two  ducts  to  open  their  mouths, 
has  taken  on  a  morbid  sensitiveness  ;  if  we  could  see  its  color  in  the  living 
body,  we  would  find  it  much  redder  than  the  natural  state  ;  indeed,  we  know 
it  must  be  so,  because  the  grqat  sensitiveness  could  not  exist  without  a  high 
degree  of  congestion  or  fullnes's  of  the  blood-vessels  that  form  and  nourish  the 
membrane.  Observe,  that  when  the  sound,  or  catheter,  reaches  the  two  last  inches 
of  the  urethra,  just  before  it  enters  the  bladder,  the  patient  will  always  shrink. 
Sometimes  this  irritability  extends  over  the  whole  urethra  to  the  end  of  the 
penis.  The  testicles  also  share  it :  they  are  often  as  movable  as  a  bunch  of 
earth-worms  in  a  bag. 

This  condition  of  the  urethra  may  be  produced  by  sexual  excesses  as  well  as 
self-abuse,  and  that  most  disgusting  and  unmanly  practice — partial  or  incom 
plete  sexual  communication  ;  a  habit  of  our  unfortunately  ignorant  young 
married  people,  to  avoid  or  regulate  offspring  ;  this  practice,  however,  which  I 
was  about  to  call  beastly,  (but  the  poor  beasts  are  too  natural  for  such  an  act,) 
is  often  followed  by  loss  of  virility  and  by  incontinence  ;  a  passive  condition,  the 
reverse  of  irritability :  for  this  condition  cauterization  is  used.  I  have  spoken 
at  length  on  the  subject  of  cauterization,  and  you  have  the  work  of  Monsieur 
Lallemand,  its  inventor  and  advocate.  After  a  very  large  experience  in  its  use, 
I  have  assured  you  that  I  have  found  it  greatly  overrated  as  a  curative  agent, 
besides  being  a  very  dangerous  remedy  and  very  likely  to  produce  stricture  in 
the  hands  of  the  empirics  who  use  it  so  largely.  It  is  only  applicable  to  pas- 
sive spermatorrhoea. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  rationale  of  a  remedy  we  use  with  great  effect  in 
several  analogous  conditions  of  other  parts  of  the  body  :  In  ulceration  of  the 
rectum  and  fissure,  where  irritability  and  exquisite  pain  exist  on  passing  the 
stool,  an  instant  cure  is  the  result  of  a  slight  incision  through  the  ulcer  or  fis- 
sure. In  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  instant  relief  follows  the 
unloading  of  the  vessels  by  drawing  the  lancet  across  them.  In  congestion  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  constituting  painful  menstrua- 
tion, the  same  result  follows  ;  this  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  use  of  my 
urethratome  for  that  purpose  in  the  urethra :  and  now  I  want  you  in  this  im- 
mediate relation  to  follow  me  in  the  reasoning  \  adopted  in  thus  applying  it 
with  such  admirable  results,  that  I  shall  not  readily  discontinue  it  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  medicines,  which  of  course  can  only  palliate  for  the  time  they  are 
given  ;  and  how  often  will  they  do  even  that? 

When  you  pass  a  full-sized  catheter — say  number  twelve — to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  urethra,  of  course  if  you  meet  a  bad  stricture,  you  can  go  no 
further  with  that  instrument;  suppose  you  try  number  six,  and  that  goes 
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through  with  difficulty,  why,  of  course,  you  know  that  the  man's  urethra  is  ob- 
structed to  that  extent,  or  one  half  its  diameter.  Now,  if  this  condition  exist, 
and  he  be  the  subject  of  urethral  irritation  either  from  clap  or  self-abuse,  he  is 
partially  and  for  a  time  strictured — that  is  to  say,  he  has  a  congestive  and  irritable 
stricture  :  surely  so,  for  what  else  can  you  call  it  I  Suppose,  now,  you  do 
nothing  for  it  ?  What  is  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  permanent  stricture  ?  every 
stricture  has  a  beginning.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  evident  to  common-sense, 
that  if  you  let  the  blood  out  of  the  congested  or  engorged  blood-vessels,  and 
destroy  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  by  dividing  them,  you  will  restore  the  nar- 
rowed urethra  to  its  natural  caliber,  and  stop  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  by 
dividing  the  tissues,  as  we  do  for  congestion  of  the  womb,  lining  of  the  eyelid, 
and  the  rectum  ?  And  that  is  precisely  the  result.  The  patient  has  imme- 
diate relief  by  a  couple  of  slight  incisions  that  scarcely  tinge  the  urine  with 
blood;  a  number  twelve  catheter  will  instantly  pass  with  little  or  no  pain; 
he  will  pass  his  urine  in  a  full  stream ;  and  after  a  few  times  using  the  catheter, 
if  he  will  follow  other  rational  directions,  he  will  be  cured  of  a  very  sad  and 
humiliating  condition,  and  in  all  probability  a  permanent  stricture,  and  per- 
haps partial  or  complete  loss  of  his  virility  be  prevented.  The  first  example  I 
presented  you  in  the  Lecture  on  Stricture  fully  illustrates  this. 

It  is  this  irritable  and  partially  inflamed  condition  of  the  urethra,  gradually  car- 
ried backwards  to  the  closing  muscle  or  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  that  exhausts 
the  contractile  power  of  that  muscle.  The  irritation  of  the  urethra  goads  the 
bladder  to  contract,  and  the  muscle  loses  its  healthful  organic  or  tonic  power  ; 
it  is  wearied  out ;  it  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  will,  but  contracts  and  expands 
spasmodically,  and  the  urine  issues  in  drops  unexpectedly.  Any  sudden  agi- 
tation, such  as  fear,  anger,  or  sexual  desire  by  lascivious  dreams,  or  unexpect- 
ed proximity  to  the  other  sex,  will  often  extend  this  spasmodic  action  to  the 
muscles  which  envelope  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  control  the 
semen  ;  the  contractile  power  of  the  seminal  ducts  is  also  impaired,  and  morti- 
fying and  premature  discharges  of  semen  occur  in  intercourse  or  in  dreams. 
When  this  condition  has  continued  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
power  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient  it  passes  into  that  painful  and  pitiful 
condition  of  passive  loss  of  semen,  in  which  he  is  quite  unconscious  of  an)'  sex- 
ual emotion  ;  the  passage  of  the  stools  will  cause  its  loss,  and  unless  stopped, 
and  the  constitution  improved,  the  patient  will  pass  into  a  decline,  or  into  the 
condition  of  fatuity — useless  to  himself,  and  a  nuisance  to  all  about  him. 

This  condition  is  no  longer  irritation,  for  that  word  implies  action.  The 
whole  mucous  membrane  becomes  blanched  and  comparatively  bloodless,  and 
passive  spermatorrhoea  is  established  ;  these  cases  require  cauterization. 

All  those  who  apply  to  you  in  this  condition  for  relief,  will  demand 
medicine.  I  have  for  twenty  years  received  on  an  average  over  a  thousand 
letters  a  year,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  villainy  of  empirics  who  had  deluded 
the  writers  with  promises  to  cnre  them,  and  yet  any  one  of  them  would  have 
gladly  swallowed  more  from  my  hands.  The  truth  is,  these  poor  people  be- 
conu'  desperate,  crazed  ;  they  see  the  difference  between  themselves  and  oth»-r 
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men,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  sexual  and  organic  nature, 
they  have  no  reason  to  doubt  any  promise  that  may  be  made  them.  One 
miserable  individual  has  actually  made  thousands  believe  by  his  advertise- 
ments that  there  is  a  great  philanthropic  college  in  Philadelphia,  to  issue  advice 
and  make  medicine  for  their  relief.  Here,  we  have  the  dear  old  clergyman, 
whose  "  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run,"  and  who  has  made  a  very  large  fortune, 
and  is  now  in  lusty  youth  engaged  in  stock  and  property  operations  in  Wall 
street.    He  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  several  times  in  the  street. 

Neither  Lupuline,  Ergotine,  Gelsemine,  Tincture  of  Iron,  nor  any  other  medi- 
cines have  any  permanent  effect.  There  is  only  one  tonic  which  will  give  any 
increase  of  power  to  the  system,  and  that  is  Phosphoric  Acid,  combined  with 
Strychnine  ;  that  medicine  will,  by  adding  to  the  exhausted  nerves  one  of  the 
greatest  elements  of  their  composition,  produce  the  well-known  effect  of  a  fish 
diet,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  restorative  effect  on  the  jaded  libertine. 

The  Strychnine,  you  know,  is  the  most  direct  excitant  of  the  nerves  known 
to  physicians.  Neither  of  these  medicines,  however,  will  "cure"  the  disease. 
They  can  only  raise  the  physical  condition.  When  a  libertine  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  has  partially  lost  his  virility  from  sexual  excess  and  smoking, 
and  complains  of  coldness  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  dizziness,  ringing  of  the 
ears,  susceptibility  to  cold,  and  general  exhaustion,  it  is  the  best  tonic  }'ou  can 
give  him,  and  will  often  induce  him  to  believe  he  is  getting  well,  and  may  re- 
sume his  excesses.  When  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  bladder  is  weakened, 
and  his  urine  dribbles  from  him,  or  he  is  exhausted  from  hemorrhoids,  fistula, 
or  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  or  if  woman,  the  womb,  it  will  greatly  benefit  most 
cases.  Of  course  you  must  use  the  greatest  care  in  its  apportionment ;  nor 
should  it  ever  be  received  from  any  hand  but  one  of  perfect  reliability. 

The  Phosphoric  Acid  of  the  shops  is  quite  unreliable  ;  much  of  it  is  doubt- 
less pure  water.  You  know  the  sources  whence  it  is  to  be  obtained,  and  must 
be  quite  sure  of  its  quality. 

Note. — This  Lecture  has  been  printed  with  the  object  of  giving  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  than  his  time  could  possibly  allow,  to  those  who  are  constantly  addressing  Dr. 
D.  by  letter.  He  has  not  the  slightest  faith  in  any  medicine  he  has  ever  tried — and  he 
has  tried  most  of  them  repeatedly — to  ucure"  the  disease.  With  this  avowal,  he  trusts 
all  will  be  satisfied.  Letters  requiring  advice  must  contain  the  usual  fee  of  Five  Dol- 
lars :  adviee,  however,  is  rarely  of  any  value  ;  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  make  per- 
sonal application;  His  disease  requires  an  instrumental  examination,  both  of  the 
urethra  and  reetum. 

The  Scalpel  No.  46,  containing  the  popular  articles  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum, 
Bladder,  and  Uterus;  and  on  Strieture  of  the  Urethra  and  its  symptoms,  will,  in  most 
cases,  give  all  the  information  of  any  value  to  the  absent  applicant.  Inclose  fifty 
eents  to  the  publisher,  Everardus  Warner,  Box  3121.  The  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Sexual  System  is  out  of  print,  and  can  not  be  furnished,  as  Dr.  D.  has  sold  the  copy- 
right. Mr.  Warner  will  furnish  the  work,  Woman  and  her  Diseases.  In  all  cases  ad- 
dress him,  and  not  Dr.  D.,  who  attends  to  no  letters,  unless  strictly  professional. 
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The  following  addenda  to  the  last  edition  of  Woman  and  her 
Diseases,  and  The  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  System,  were 
written  at  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  who  purchased  the  stereo- 
type plates  and  copy-rights  of  those  works  of  the  author,  as  the  best 
answer  to  the  aspersions  of  those  malevolent  and  ignorant  persons 
who  have  attempted  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  works,  by  class- 
ing them  with  the  production  of  that  vile  woman  alluded  to  in  its 
pages,  and  other  empyrics  of  the  day.  The  author  wishes  it  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  gentlemen  whose  professional  and  editorial  opin- 
ions are  appended  in  the  advertisements  of  the  volumes  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  sentiments  herein  advanced,  as  they  were  written 
since  those  opinions  were  given  : 

"  Since  the  publication  of  this  little  volume,  the  author  has  received  an  insight 
into  the  mechanism  of  social  life  in  this  country,  that  no  other  position  than  that 
of  the  writer  of  just  such  a  book  would  ever  have  afforded.  Previous  to  that 
period,  he  had  only  occasionally  received  such  hints  from  those  who  casually 
sought  his  advice,  and  from  his  professional  brethren,  of  the  secret  abuses  of 
sundry  vile  women  of  this  city,  and  their  ruthless  attempts  to  produce  abortion, 
as  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  some  reliable  source  where  such  informa- 
tion might  be  had  as  would  alarm  those  whose  misfortunes  or  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  duty  might  induce  to  seek  the  aid  of  these  heartless  women.  Shortly 
after  its  appearance,  and  when  the  secular,  religious,  and  medical  press  had,  by 
their  assurances  of  its  didactic  and  highly  moral  character,  given  it  a  position 
that  at  once  introduced  it  into  the  family  as  a  guide  and  counselor,  the  public 
were  shocked  by  such  revelations  made  in  our  public  courts  during  the  trial  of 
one  of  the  infamous  women  above  alluded  to,  as  at  once  removed  the  vail  from 
the  extent  and  frightful  character  of  their  doings,  and  convinced  him  of  the 
timely  character  of  the  book,  although  he  could  not  fail  to  regret  that  false  deli- 
cacy and  absurd  conventionality  so  crippled  its  usefulness. 

"  Its  extensive  circulation,  and  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  reli- 
gious and  conservative  press,  have  convinced  him  of  its  necessity,  and  in  some 
degree  of  its  power  to  do  good ;  but  a  most  mortifying  result  of  its  publication 
has  been  added  to  this  gratifying  conviction,  that  leaves  the  author  in  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this  appendix  to  the  present  edition.  That  vile 
woman,  who  paid  for  her  crimes  an  imprisonment  for  which  her  life  itself 
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would  have  been  a  well-deserved  penalty,  by  the  aid  of  some  mercenary  book- 
maker, made  this  volume  the  pretext  for  a  publication  under  the  guise  of  a  dis- 
tinguished medical  name  and  a  pure  philanthropy,  which  was  most  artfully 
designed  to  instill  the  idea  of  the  innocence  of  her  remedies  and  manipulations, 
and  to  convince  the  thoughtless  or  despairing  reader  that  abortion,  1  when  skill- 
fully performed,'  was  productive  of  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and  left  the 
victim  in  as  good  health  as  though  she  had  fulfilled  the  divine  command.  The 
book  concealed  the  still  more  insidious  idea  that  certain  preventives  would  ren- 
der the  measure  unnecessary,  and  left  to  the  credulous  reader  no  other  check  to 
unlicensed  passion  than  the  inability  to  purchase  the  drug  whose  preventive 
power  was  so  alluringly  and  falsely  announced.  The  price  demanded  for  it  was 
no  barrier  to  most  of  those  who  required  it,  and  it  was  only  when  they  were 
convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  drug,  that  they  sought  the  services  which  its 
unquestionable  worthlessness  was  designed  to  render  necessary.  Thi;s  the 
book,  devised  and  written  in  a  spirit  to  which  its  pages  bear  ample  testimony, 
was  made  the  means  of  advertising  the  business  of  this  heartless  fiend;  and  she 
now,  free  from  our  inert  law,  'unwhipt  of  justice,'  may  be  seen  flaunting  along 
the  highway,  and  making  merchandise  of  the  ignorance  of  the  thoughtless  whose 
guilt  or  poverty  drive  them  to  her  doors.  And  what  are  the  consequences  of 
her  shocking  practices  ?  Some  hundreds  of  letters,  and  a  vast  number  of  cases 
of  broken-down  constitutions  brought  under  our  notice,  have  added  strength  to 
the  conviction  with  which  we  wrote  the  twentieth  chapter  of  this  volume :  to 
that  we  refer  for  an  enumeration  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  evils  of  abor- 
tion ;  we  believe  no  woman  can  read  it  without  conviction  of  its  truthfulness. 

"  But  there  is  one  reflection  very  painful  to  the  mind  of  the  physician  who  rea- 
sons correctly  on  human  motive,  more  especially  where  such  powerful  incen- 
tives are  acting  to  favor  the  machinations  of  these  heartless  people. 

"  Where  poverty  and  fashion,  to  say  nothing  of  exhausted  health,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  children  would  be  left  without  a  mother's  care,  are  constantly 
operating  to  induce  mothers  to  incur  the  dreadful  risk  of  abortion,  it  bcomes 
questionable  if  it  be  not  better  to  prevent  the  conception  of  children,  rather 
than  to  insure  the  occurrence  of  the  great  evils  we  have  enumerated.  Many 
will  say  :  '  No :  let  the  Divine  command  be  obeyed,  whatever  the  result  may  be.' 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  arguments  could  be  presented  which  would  have 
weight  with  those  who  believe  the  mandate  to  be  literal  and  comprehensive ; 
but  so  far  as  human  reason  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  question,  when  poverty 
and  diseased  parents  are  thrown  into  the  affirmative  scale,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  it  is  sinful  to  entail  such  miseries  upon  offspring.  So  long  as 
insanity  mates  with  insanity,  scrofula  with  scrofula,  and  unsuspected  and  loath- 
some diseases  lurk  in  the  blood  of  one  whose  marriage,  probably  to  the  reader's 
own  daughter,  is  only  prompted  by  the  love  of  gold,  or  a  morbid  passion  often 
mistaken  for  love,  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  disease  should  expire 
with  the  ill-united  couple.  It  is  very  true  that  those  who  are  blessed  with 
health  and  prosperity  will  avail  themselves  of  the  same  means  of  escaping  those 
duties  they  should  rejoice  to  perform.  The  crowning  glory  of  a  healthy  woman 
is  a  large  family,  and  her  Creator  has  given  overwhelming  proof,  by  innumcrio 
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ble  instances  under  the  observation  of  every  one  of  us,  that  when  faithfully 
carrying  out  the  great  end  of  her  existence,  she  is  adding  to  her  length  of  years, 
and  the  happiness  of  her  old  age.  Yes,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  healthy  and  dignified  old  women  have  borne  large 
families  of  children.  The  same  experience  proves  that  a  far  greater  number  of 
feeble  women  die  long  before  middle  life,  exhausted  by  rapid  child-bearing,  and 
leave  families  of  children  whose  wretched  organization  insures  an  early  death, 
or  who,  if  they  should  reach  womanhood  and  maternity,  soon  after  die  from  ex- 
haustion, and  leave  a  family  of  scrofulous  children  to  show  the  inevitable  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Divine  assurance  :  '  The  sins  of  the  parents  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation.' 

"And  now  we  beg  to  know  of  the  objector  what  is  to  be  done  to  stop  this  flood 
of  misery  ?  The  certainty  of  the  result  is  settled.  No  one  will  dare,  in  this 
age  of  light,  to  deny  it.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  have  a  law  to  permit  only  those 
marriages  which  an  enlightened  physiology  will  warrant  ?  Would  to  God  it 
were  possible.  Shall  we  purge  the  father  and  mother  from  that  accursed  greed 
that  will  sell  the  child  of  their  bosom  to  a  feeble  or  blood-poisoned  wretch  be- 
cause he  is  rich  ?  Shall  we  destroy  the  national  passion  for  vulgar  show,  and 
marry  our  children  to  such  as  God  and  nature  approve  for  continuing  a  healthy 
race  ?  Alas  !  an  enlightened  people  may  witness  such  a  consummation,  but  we 
are  further  removed  from  it  by  every  generation  of  imbeciles.  Mankind  must 
be  decimated  before  it  will  be  seriously  thought  of.  Let  our  profession,  then, 
divest  themselves  of  an  absurd  superstition,  and  impart  such  knowledge  as  every 
enlightened  man  is  supposed  to  possess,  to  those  whose  unfortunate  union  or 
bad  health  may  render  it  kind  and  proper  to  do  it.  Let  there  be  intervals  of 
four,  five,  and  six  years  between  the  birth  of  children,  during  which  nature  may 
recover  her  exhausted  powers,  and  the  mother  be  encouraged  by  hope,  and 
directed  by  kind  and  enlightened  counsel,  to  amend  those  errors  of  life  that  have 
brought  her  to  her  sad  condition,  or  to  attempt  to  remove  by  dietetics  and 
rational  means  the  disease  she  may  have  inherited  from  her  parents. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  four  fifths  of  our  children  dying  before  their  fifth  year, 
by  dropsy  of  the  brain,  convulsions,  and  summer  or  teething  diarrhoea !  and 
why  do  any  escape  ?  Because  one  out  of  five  has  been  born  during  some  tem- 
porary respite  from  exhaustion,  and  has,  by  that  merest  chance,  got  strength 
enough  to  resist  the  overflow  of  watery  blood  on  its  brain  or  bowels,  till  its  abil- 
ity to  live  upon  better  food  than  the  milk  of  its  wretched  and  sickly  mother 
gives  it  a  chance  to  reach  adult  life — too  often  only  to  repeat  the  same  role  of 
early  and  ill-assorted  marriage,  and  death  from  exhaustion  by  child-bearing.  Is 
this  true  ?  Let  every  honest  physician  answer.  We  have  long  since  set  forth 
the  same  opinions  in  a  journal  that  has  attained  a  position  rendering  the  cavils 
of  the  interested  and  malevolent  medicincr  as  futile  as  the  idle  objections  of  the 
false  moralist.  The  graphic  Scenes  in  Western  Practice,  by  Dr.  Richmond, 
show  the  horrid  consequences  of  unsuitable  marriages,  and  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Powell  of  Kentucky,  on  the  true  laws  of  Marriage,  should  arrest  the  attention 
of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country.  No  other  journal  than  the  Sc  alpel 
has  ever  contained  so  profound  and  scientific,  yet  so  intelligible  and  convincing 
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assurances,  that  the  law  of  enlightened  physiology  is  the  law  of  God.  If  it  be 
sinful,  then,  to  prevent  the  conception  of  children  by  unhealthy  parents,  we  can 
only  say  that  withholding  such  instruction  is  giving  encouragement  to  abortion- 
ism,  for  it  has  increased  to  a  frightful  extent  in  this  country ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  badly  as  we  think  of  the  crime,  that  its  dreadful  results  are  incurred 
very  often  from  a  conviction  of  the  equally  sad  consequences  we  have  enume- 
rated. 

"  Such  information  as  the  exhausted  mother  feels  she  requires  should  be 
demanded  from  an  enlightened  and  humane  attendant  by  every  woman  who 
discovers  her  inability  to  live  should  she  increase  her  family,  and  who  is  unwill- 
ing to  bring  unhappiness  into  her  household.  The  falsely  reasoning  moralist 
should  not  forget,  when  he  reads  this  opinion,  that  many  a  couple  might  con- 
tinue to  live  in  happiness  and  to  protect  their  feeble  offspring,  should  such 
knowledge  be  afforded  them  by  reliable  authority,  when,  without  it,  home  would 
be  a  desolation,  and  the  marriage  vow — a  jest. 

"The  enlightened  physician  will  always  be  able  to  judge  who  are  its  proper 
recipients  ;  and  while  he  is  able  to  afford  the  required  knowledge,  he  should  do 
so  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  probably  save  a  mother  for  her  children,  a 
wife  for  her  husband,  and  another  victim  from  the  fangs  of  the  abortionist." 

Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Edition  of  "  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  System." 

ON"  THE  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURES  BY  INTERNAL 
INCISION. 

"  It  will  excite  no  surprise  in  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  opera- 
tive surgery  for  the  past  ten  years,  that  the  ideas  of  surgeons  have  undergone 
extraordinary  changes  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Stricture.  The  natural 
inclination  we  all  have  to  follow  the  dicta  of  the  books,  and  to  be  guided  by  the 
cautions  of  our  surgical  instructors,  predisposes  us  to  follow  in  the  train  of 
those  who  are  governed  by  the  '  authorities.'  But  those  venerable  gentlemen, 
'  the  Fathers,'  in  all  the  branches  of  science,  have  been  so  long  standing  on 
the  shore  of  time,  and  casting  their  old  drag-net  into  the  stream  of  Tradition, 
that  they  have  encumbered  it  with  a  vast  heap  of  rubbish. 

"  In  showing  the  reader  that  we  have  been  too  long  governed  by  the  authorities 
in  treating  this  aggravating  affection,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  retrace  the  steps  by 
which  I  attained  the  conviction  that  I  had  been  exceedingly  stupid,  in  yielding 
credulity  to  such  traditionary  practice  as  fill  our  surgical  books. 

"  It  is  now  ten  years  since  this  book  was  published,  and  the  great  extent  of  its 
circulation  has  furnished  the  author  with  a  vast  experience,  in  addition  to  a 
very  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  during  fifteen  years' 
surgical  practice  preceding  its  publication.  About  six  years  since,  after  eight 
editions  of  the  book  had  proved  my  full  assent  to  all  the  cautions  expressed  in 
the  two  chapters  on  stricture,  (which  I  have  left  unaltered,  because  I  think  they 
will  lend  force  to  this  appendix,  and  guard  the  surgical  dogmatist  against  too 
great  devotion  to  authority,)  I  was  mortified  by  the  announcement  of  a  patient 
I  had  failed  to  cure,  that  he  had  been  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  his  stricture  in- 
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cised  by  Mr.  Syme,  and  after  a  very  few  times  passage  of  the  largest-sized 
bougie,  he  was  permitted  to  return  home,  perfectly  cured.  Now,  this  gentle- 
man's stricture  could  be  readily  dilated,  and  it  had  repeatedly  been  done  by 
myself,  so* as  to  make  him  comfortable  for  weeks  ;  but  the  least  change  of  tem- 
perature, or  irregularity  of  diet,  would  bring  it  on  again  as  bad  as  before  ;  and 
yet  it  was  evidently  not  spasmodic,  because  it  could  only  be  dilated  by  the 
usual  process  of  the  bougie  ;  anodynes  had  no  effect  whatever ;  nor  would  it 
disappear  again,  under  two  or  three  weeks'  dilation  ;  in  short,  it  was,  as  all  such 
cases  are,  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  patient  and  the  surgeon. 

"  Here  was  a  case  which  every  practical  surgeon  would  have  pronounced  an 
unwarrantable  one  for  the  operation ;  and  yet  it  was  incised  by  Mr.  Syme,  and 
that  on  the  second  visit,  and  then  speedily  cured  by  dilation  !  I  did  not  lose 
this  experience,  the  reader  may  be  sure ;  but  as  I  was  still  laboring  under  all 
the  surgical  learning  of  half  a  century  of  authors,  I  determined  to  find  the  rea- 
son of  this  cure,  and  to  convince  myself  beforehand,  whether  I  could  apply  such 
bold  treatment  in  similar  cases  with  prospects  of  similar  results.  I  had  often 
incised  permanent  strictures  with  more  or  less  benefit,  but  these  were  so  severe 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  it  regarded  the  propriety  of  such  a  course  of 
practice. 

"  When  a  man  can  only  pass  his  urine  drop  by  drop,  for  months  together,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  bougie  at  all,  there  is  certainly  no  other  course  to  be 
adopted,  than  to  cut  carefully  through  the  stricture,  and  then,  keeping  the 
patient  on  his  back,  to  heal  up  the  incision  over  the  catheter.  In  the  case  of 
my  patient,  Mr.  Syme's  incision  had  evidently  cured  the  disposition  to  contract, 
for  the  patient  had  no  further  trouble,  though  he  took  no  special  precautions  of 
diet  or  clothing,  other  than  before  he  went  to  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Syme  incised 
the  stricture  in  his  peculiar  way ;  he  passed  a  delicate  grooved  probe  through 
the  natural  opening  of  the  penis,  and  carried  it  through  the  stricture ;  then 
piercing  the  skin  with  a  very  delicate  knife,  he  passed  its  point  into  the  groove 
of  the  probe,  and  thus  divided  the  stricture  in  one  place  only — on  the  lower 
side  of  the  urethra,  of  course,  as  that  is  the  place  where  the  edge  of  his  knife 
would  come.  The  wound  healed  up  readily,  and  the  patient  was  cured  by  a 
few  passages  of  the  bougie. 

M  Now,  let  us  consider  this  case.  The  stricture,  after  Mr.  Syme's  incision,  was 
in  all  respects,  as  it  was  before,  with  the  exception  of  that  single  cut.  What 
had  this  cut  done  ?  Why,  it  had  divided  the  lining  or  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra,  and  the  contractile  coat  outside,  and  surrounding  it.  That  is  all ; 
and  what  else  ?  Why,  the  cut  immediately  healed  up  again,  and  became  just 
as  it  was  before !  Not  so  fast,  reader  :  it  left  a  cicatrix,  or  as  people  call  it,  an 
eschar,  running  its  whole  length,  and  this,  it  has  been  said,  will  always,  of 
itself,  contract  any  part  of  the  body  where  it  occurs,  llere  come  the  '  authori- 
ties '  again,  to  cripple  our  practice. 

11  The  4  invariable '  rule  only  applies  to  the  outer  skin  of  our  bodies  ;  not  to 
the  jnucous  linings. 

uBut  there  is  more  reasoning  to  be  done  here  ;  whatever  the  immediate  mode 
of  action  that  induces  the  contraction  of  this  part  after  exposure  to  cold,  irregu- 
larity of  diet,  or  a  debauch — and  renders  the  interference  of  the  surgeon  neces- 
sary to  procure  a  passage  of  urine — I  say,  whatever  its  mode  of  action  may  be, 
the  cause  acts  upon  the  entire  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra,  all  round  the  bore 
of  the  stricture,  and  the  contractile  part  outside  of  it.  This  is  evidently  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Syme's  process.  Stricture,  the  reader  will  remember,  is  always 
owing  to  irritability ;  a  spot  in  some  portion  of  the  urethra  becomes  more  in- 
flamed than  the  rest,  as  in  clap,  and  contracts  ;  or  the  person  receives  an  injury 
by  a  fall  on  the  edge  of  a  board,  striking  on  the  urethra,  which  leaves  the  part 
contracted,  and  opposing  the  free  passage  of  urine.  Now,  please  to  remember, 
the  urine  is  always  an  irritating  fluid,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra 
is  supplied  by  nature  with  a  great  number  of  little  glands  that  throw  out  mu- 
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cus  to  sheathe  it,  and  protect  it  from  the  urine,  and  allow  it  to  pass  rapidly  over 
its  surface,  and  be  thrown  out  of  the  body.  If  any  portion  of  the  passage  be 
contracted  in  its  diameter,  the  urine  accumulates  behind  the  contracted  part  or 
stricture,  and  irritates  it  by  its  acrid  properties  ;  it  stays  longer  in  contact  with 
the  strictured  part  as  a  matter  of  course.  While  it  is  seeking  to  pass  the  stric- 
tured  part  of  the  passage,  the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  either  from  the  quan- 
tity or  acrid  quality  of  the  urine,  and  contracts  spasmodically,  in  order  to  force 
it  through  the  stricture  ;  this  reacts  in  the  same  spasmodic  way  by  means  of 
the  contractile  coat  of  the  urethra  which  lies  immediately  next  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  thus  the  attack  goes  on,  till  the  surgeon,  either  by  half-poison- 
ing the  patient  with  opium,  or  other  narcotics,  and  parboiling  him,  and  wilting 
him  in  a  warm  bath,  succeeds  in  passing  through  the  stricture  the  smallest 
bougie,  or  the  patient  without  it,  passes  the  smallest  possible  stream  of  water. 

"  All  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  will  probably  reoccur  on  the  first  occasion  of 
a  debauch,  or  taking  cold,  or  even  on  using  some  indigestible  food :  wet  feet  is 
a  frequent  cause.  Meanwhile,  the  patient  is  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of 
manhood,  and  is  loathsome  to  himself  and  those  around  him  :  either  his  urine 
is  passing  from  him  drop  by  drop,  or  it  is  being  absorbed  and  thrown  out  of  his 
skin,  scenting  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  and  rendering  him  an  unac- 
ceptable companion  to  all. 

"Although  recent  cases  of  stricture  are  often  cured  —  particularly  if  the  pa- 
tient will  consent  to  lead  a  rational  life  —  still  they  far  oftener  pass  into  ex- 
treme irritability  and  obstinacy,  and  finally  demand  the  measures  enumerated 
in  the  chapter  on  the  cure  of  strictures. 

"  We  are  now  convinced,  from  a  very  large  experience  of  Mr.  Syme's  practice, 
that  incisions  of  the  mucous  membrane  alone  will  interrupt  this  process  of  irri- 
tability and  congestion,  and  cure  the  stricture  ;  we  will  explain  our  views  as  to 
the  rationale. 

"  There  can  be  no  possible  propriety  in  any  mode  of  treatment  or  in  any  opera- 
tion for  stricture,  which  does  not  leave  the  contracted  portion  of  the  urethra  in 
a  state  less  irritable  than  it  was  when  it  compelled  the  patient  to  seek  surgical 
aid.  This  irritable  state  shows  itself  by  action  ;  and  that  action  is  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  entire  circle  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stric- 
ture ;  it  has  its  own  reason  for  contracting,  and  it  obeys  it ;  although  that 
obedience  evinces  disease ;  it  is  the  law  of  the  disease.  Now  this  contraction 
requires  the  continuous  action  of  a  little  circle  of  the  contractile  portion  of  the 
urethra,  every  fiber  of  which  is  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  the  disease ; 
the  incision  interrupts  this  action,  although  the  cut  part  immediately  unites 
again,  still  the  circular  fibers  have  been  interrupted,  and,  when  the  cicatrix 
forms,  it  is  a  new  and  more  recently  organized  substance,  and  one  not  con- 
trolled by  the  same  law  as  the  original  fiber,  which  was  obliged,  by  virtue  of 
its  organization  and  inflamed  condition,  to  contract.  This  is  the  simple  explan- 
ation, and  no  doubt  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  thoughtful  and  timid  prac- 
titioner. 

"  The  fact  that  severe  and  impervious  cases  of  stricture,  such  as  we  have 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  incise,  have  been  observed  to  lose  their  irritability  for  a 
long  time,  if  not  permanently,  after  the  operation,  and  to  become  entirely  manage- 
able by  the  patient  himself,  ought  to  have  given  surgeons  a  hint  to  incise  others 
long  before  Mr.  Syme  proposed  it ;  thus  it  is,  however,  and  thus  it  ever  will 
be;  pride  of  mere  learning  (a  very  worthless  thing  without  reason)  and  indo- 
lence, will  keep  us  from  the  most  admirably  useful  discoveries  ;  and  when 
sagacious  men  really  set  forth  a  great  truth,  there  will  always  be  some  old 
fogies  ready  to  thrust  the  '  authorities '  before  our  faces,  and  to  try  to 
frighten  us  away  from  thought, 

"After  I  had  convinced  myself  of  the  rationale  of  Mr.  Syme's  method,  I  drew 
upon  my  mechanical  habits  for  an  instrument  sufficiently  delicate  to  incise  the 
stricture,  without  puncturing  the  skin.    We  had  long  possessed  various  con- 
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trivances  for  the  purpose,  such  as  concealed  knives,  that  could  be  thrust  from 
the  end  of  a  bougie,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  strictures ;  but  these  were 
neither  accurate  nor  delicate  enough  to  incise  the  mucous  membrane  alone  ;  for 
I  resolved  to  test  whether  this  alone  was  not  sufficient  in  all  cases  that  "were  not 
of  long  standing,  or  such  as  were  marked  by  their  irritability  chiefly.  After 
many  trials,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  admirable  one  made  by  Tiemann,  of 
Chatham  street,  who  always  can,  if  he  will,  (but  who,  unfortunately,  seldom 
wills,)  make  excellent  cutlery. 

"  This  instrument  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  common  knitting-needle ;  it  will 
pass  through  the  smallest  stricture,  and,  by  screwing  up  a  style  that  passes 
through  it,  a  small  knife  is  raised  at  any  required  angle,  with  the  shaft.  As 
the  urethra  is  elastic,  in  all  cases  where  the  stricture  is  not  permanent  and 
hardened,  I  have  found  that  full  one  quarter  of  an  inch  will  only  incise  the 
mucous  membrane  alone;  at  least,  I  judge  this  to  be  the  case,  from  the  little 
dis'airbance  and  the  few  drops  of  blood  which  appear.  I  often  make  the  inci- 
sions on  two  sides,  by  closing  the  blade,  and  then  passing  it  again  through  the 
stricture,  turning  it  round,  so  as  to  present  the  blade  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
then  screwing  it  open  again ;  even  when  I  have  done  it,  as  in  a  few  instances, 
on  three  sides,  there  is  little  or  no  pain  or  disturbance  ;  and  after  the  first 
urine  has  been  passed,  the  patient  often  experiences  the  greatest  relief,  even 
before  a  bougie  has  been  passed  at  all.  No  doubt  this  is  owing  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  morbid  action  encircling  the  stricture,  as  well  as  to  the  depletion 
by  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  part ;  for,  doubtless,  a  considerably  larger  amount 
than  we  see  immediately  after  the  incision  is  made,  is  passed  off  by  the  urine. 

"  I  have  now  used  this  instrument  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  find  that 
we  have  been  entirely  deceived  in  our  views  of  the  serious  character  and  utility 
of  the  incision  of  stricture.  Mr.  Syme's  method  of  external  puncture,  I  con- 
ceive, however,  to  be  quite  unnecessary ;  not  only  because  it  is  a  much  more 
complicated  and  serious  measure,  but  more  especially  as  it  requires  the  patient 
to  lie  on  his  back  for  several  days,  and  the  presence  of  the  catheter  for  the 
urine  to  pass  off;  this  is  undoubtedly  unnecessary,  and,  therefore,  while  I 
can  not  forbear  expressing  my  obligations  to  this  distinguished  surgeon,  I  hope 
I  may  claim  some  slight  merit  for  the  suggestion,  and  the  few  thoughts  I  have 
advanced  for  our  guidance  in  the  application  of  this  great  principle  to  the 
treatment  of  strictures,  for  such  I  am  satisfied  it  will  prove  to  be.  Most  of  my 
patients  have  been  sent  by  those  who  have  experienced  in  their  own  persons 
the  benefits  of  the  treatment ;  and  I  should  be  mortified  if  this  publication 
should  fail  in  inducing  every  practical  surgeon  to  adopt  it  without  the  slightest 
fear ;  it  only  requires  that  tact  and  delicacy  which  every  practical  man  pos- 
sesses :  if  he  will  attend  to  the  structure  of  the  part,  its  capacity  of  resistance, 
and  the  simple  mechanism  of  the  instrument,  his  first  attempt  in  its  use  will 
be  as  successful  as  any  other  man's ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared,  and  nothing 
wanting  but  common  sense,  in  its  use." 

LOSS  OF  VIRILITY  IN  YOUNG  MARRIED  PEOPLE  — AN 
UNSUSPECTED  CAUSE. 

"It  is  not  to  physical  derangements  only,  that  the  extinction  of  passion  is 
due ;  nor  yet  to  the  evil  practices  of  youth.  A  man  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  perfectly  formed,  and  escape  the  pernicious  influence  of  evil  instruction  at 
school ;  he  may  marry  happily ;  his  blood  may  be  pure,  and  his  prospects 
bright ;  and  yet  from  ignorance  of  a  great  law  of  Nature,  he  may,  in  a  few  years, 
find  himself  prostrated  in  all  his  manly  energies,  and  his  very  soul  become 
dead  within  him,  whilst  he  may  be  utterly  oblivious  of  the  cause.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  positive  in  its  depressing  influence  upon  the  nerve-power  of  our 
sex,  than  that  insidious  one,  of  a  partial  performance  of  the  sexual  act  so  com- 
mon amongst  the  newly-married,  after  the  birth  of  one  or  two  children,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  further  increase  of  family.    Tobacco,  itself,  has  a  less 
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depressing  influence ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  associate  vice  of  drunkenness, 
combined,  would  turn  the  scale  in  their  favor,  against  this  awful  cause  of  the 
early  decay  of  manhood ;  it  certainly  ranks  ahead  of  self-abuse,  because  that 
vice  commences  in  the  very  morning  of  existence,  whilst  nature  is  yet  gaining 
power,  and  before  the  anxieties  of  life  commence  their  devastating  inroads 
upon  the  nervous  system.  As  I  have  only  space  in  this  appendix,  to  notice 
this  master  evil  of  our  vicious  system  of  society,  I  can  not  enter  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  theory  of  its  sad  consequences  ;  the  fact  I  know  from  extensive 
observation,  and  the  most  painful  narratives  of  my  patients  ;  together  with 
numerous  letters  of  inquiry. 

"  But  why  should  it  excite  surprise  ?  think  for  a  moment  on  the  consequences 
of  such  a  check  continually  given  to  that  act  by  which  man  demonstrates  the 
possession  of  God's  greatest  gift,  CREATIVE  POWER !  What  an  insult  to 
Nature  and  Nature's  God !  To  summon  up  a  cold,  calculating  consideration, 
to  quench  the  fire  on  that  altar  where  man  was  commanded  by  God  to  prove 
his  immortality  !  Yes,  Creative  Power  is  the  best  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul !  nor  do  I  conceive  it  possible  to  practice  the  debasing  custom  alluded 
to,  without  man's  whole  moral  nature  being  crippled  long  before  the  bodily 
powers  succumb. 

"  Those  who  consult  the  surgeon  for  the  consequences  of  this  vice,  are  usually 
of  an  order  of  mind  very  unlikely  to  investigate  the  validity  of  any  assurance 
of  its  baneful  consequences  ;  because  a  man  who  has  much  physical  or  moral 
force  would  never  long  practice  it,  without  making  the  discovery  for  himself; 
he  would  rarely  proceed  so  long  with  the  practice,  as  to  require  medical  or  sur- 
gical treatment  to  restore  his  lost  power.  Unfortunately  for  the  prevention  of 
this  vile  habit,  there  are  very  few  medical  men  sufficiently  well  educated  in 
physiology,  to  have  given  this  subject  any  consideration  adequate  to  its  import- 
ance ;  and  the  commercial  spirit  of  our  people  is  but  ill  adapted  to  self-observa- 
tion. A  vast  number  of  married  men,  by  the  time  they  have  made  the  im- 
agined necessary  amount  of  wealth  that  will  entitle  them  to  rear  a  family,  and 
supply  it  with  all  the  contemptible  requisitions  of  fashionable  life,  will  find 
their  bodily  energies  so  crippled,  that  nothing  but  sickly  and  scrofulous  beings 
will  follow  the  feeble  effort  of  expiring  manhood  ;  and  fortunately  for  the  next 
generation,  dropsy  in  the  head,  or  the  summer  diarrhoea,  carries  many  of  them 
off  in  infancy,  and  prevents  the  further  propagation  of  such  a  miserable  race. 

"  When  the  victim  of  this  vice  presents  himself  to  the  surgeon,  it  is  either  for 
seminal  debility,  apparent  when  at  stool,  or  else  for  a  constant  nightly  drain, 
without  the  excitement  of,  or  with  very  little  amorous  emotion.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  amplify  the  symptons,  in  this  appendix ;  most  of  those  appertaining 
to  self-abuse  may  be  found  on  inquiry,  and  a  still  greater  amount  of  despair, 
because,  for  the  most  part,  the  married  victim  has  gone  through  that  ordeal, 
previously.  It  is  the  consequences  of  that  vice  that  usually  incapacitates  him 
from  those  manly  resolves  and  that  decision  of  character  which,  had  he  pos- 
sessed them,  would  have  rendered  such  a  wretched  and  calculating  conclusion 
as  a  desire  to  limit  his  offspring,  unnecessary  and  repulsive  to  his  feelings. 

"  The  surgical  appliances  calculated  to  benefit  such  cases,  are,  electricity  and 
cauterization.  Sometimes  the  patient  may  derive  benefit  from  irritants  applied 
to  the  spine,  as  low  down  as  possible,  and  continually  repeated ;  at  the  same 
time,  Marshall  Hall's  mode  of  administering  strychnine,  a  grain  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  alcohol,  and  fifteen  drops  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily,  for  several  months, 
will  benefit  him.  A  long-continued  fish  diet  will,  by  the  stimulating  and 
restorative  properties  of  its  phosphoric  elements,  assist  the  cure.  The  stupify- 
ing  influence  of  tobacco  must  be  fully  acknowledged,  for  its  directly  prostrating 
influence  on  the  genital  system  is  powerful.  Those  methods  which  can  pre- 
vent the  production  of  offspring  without  this  loathsome  and  disgusting  practice, 
though  not  in  accordance  with  Nature's  plan,  will  certainly  be  attended  with 
less  prostrating  results  ;  but  no  man  can  entirely  escape  the  consequences  of 
avoiding  the  Divine  command,  on  which  his  healthful  existence  depends." 
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The  wonder  is,  how  any  man  so  extensively  engaged  in  surgical  practice  can 
make  so  fascinating  and  instructive  a  journal. — Home  Journal. 

The  London  Times  says :  "  A  most  fascinating  and  brilliant  affair,  in 
Jonathan's  best  manner  ;  it  commands  the  attention  of  every  reader.  It  is  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  amusement,  instruction,  and  genial  wit." 

The  London  News  remarks:  "Flashing,  spirited,  and  humorous,  the  'Scal- 
pel' is  as  interesting  as  a  novel ;  it  loses  none  of  its  raciness." 

The  London  Lancet  says:  "We  have  received  ten  numbers  of  this  glorious 
journal  for  the  people.  We  take  to  ourselves  the  credit  of  originating  it ;  had 
there  been  no  Lancet  in  Europe,  there  would  have  been  no  Scalpel  in 
America." 
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CIRCUMCISION- ITS  TRUE  MEANING. 

The  word  Phymosis  is  Greek,  and  it  signifies  a  bridle.  It  is  used  by  surgeons 
to  indicate  an  elongation  and  contraction  of  the  integument  that  in  the  natural 
and  healthful  condition  of  the  adult  does  not  cover  the  end  or  glans  of  the 
male  organ,  but  allows  the  free  exposure  of  this  sensitive  part  to  the  air. 
This  is  the  natural  condition  of  all  tall  and  muscular  males  who  have  been 
healthfully  nurtured,  and  have  not  suffered  from  confinement  and  bad  nourish- 
ment. The  question  is  constantly  asked :  Why  is  it  elongated  and  contracted 
at  birth,  if  it  were  not  designed  to  remain  so  ;  and  was  it  not  intended  by  the 
Creator  as  the  proper  shield  for  that  organ  ?  And  is  it  not  invariably  so  in- 
closed in  animals  ?  These  questions  are  pertinent,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
answer  them.  To  do  so  effectively,  we  must  begin  with  history.  Pope  says  : 
"  What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know?" 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  which  is  practiced  by  the  Jews  in  early  infancy 
upon  all  their  male  children,  consists  in  shortening  this  integumentary  covering, 
which  they  call  the  foreskin,  and  surgeons,  the  prepuce  —  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  redundance  of  its  length  in  the  infant,  so  as  to  expose  the  glans 
to  the  air,  and  enable  the  mother  to  cleanse  it  by  ablution.  The  idea  that  this 
rite  is  merely  a  religious  one,  and  practiced  without  any  reference  to  its  hygienic 
results,  is  quite  absurd.  Like  most  of  the  other  laws  of  the  Jewish  people 
relating  to  the  body,  it  has  a  profound  and  philosophical  significance.  That  it 
originated  in  a  very  remote  period,  is  proved  by  the  sculptures  on  ancient  mon- 
uments, where  the  mother  is  represented  circumcising  her  infant  with  a  sharp 
flint-stone.  In  our  college-days,  we  sought  in  vain  for  an  explanation  from 
the  learned  professor  of  surgery,  who  was,  for  the  most  part,  fully  occupied 
in  relating  his  wonderful  operations.  When  obliged  to  test  our  own  faculties 
of  investigation,  we  soon  discovered  its  significance.  Twenty  years'  observa- 
tion led  us  to  express  in  the  work  from  which  we  quote,  " Diseases  of  the  Sexual 
System"  published  ten  years  ago,  in  the  chapter  on  Specific  Diseases,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  There  are  two  conditions  of  the  prepuce,  that  occasion  during  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  the  greatest  annoyance,  and  often  demand  the  interference  of  the 
surgeon  with  his  knife.  We  allude  to  Phymosis,  or  contraction  and  swelling  of 
the  prepuce  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  not  be  retracted  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness,  or  the  application  of  remedies ;  and  to  Paraphimosis,  or  that  con- 
dition wherein,  in  its  contracted  and  swollen  condition,  it  has  been  drawn  back, 
and  falls  into  the  circular  groove  behind  the  glans,  which,  thus  constricted, 
soon  swells,  and  if  not  released  by  the  pressure  of  the  surgeon's  fingers  or  his 
knife,  frequently  mortifies  and  disfigures  the  person  for  life. 

In  either  of  the  two  diseases,  syphilis  or  gonorrhea,  swelling  of  the  glans 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  always  occurs ;  and  if  the  prepuce  be  thus  retracted, 
this  swelling  must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  constriction,  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  from  the  highly  vascular  glans  into  the  system.    The  ancient 
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nations  of  the  earth  undoubtedly  practiced  the  rite  of  circumcision  to  meet 
such  emergencies ;  for  we  have,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  prove  in  the  chapter 
on  Syphilis,  not  the  slightest  faith  in  the  idea  that  syphilis  was  of  modern 
origin. 

When  drawn  back,  the  prepuce  will  be  seen  united  with  an  exquisitely  deli- 
cate membrane  that  is  continued  over  the  glans,  and  into  the  meatus  or  opening 
of  the  urethra,  or  passage  for  the  urine,  and  thence  it  is  continued  into  the 
bladder,  and  through  the  tubes  leading  from  the  kidneys  to  that  organ. 

This  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  skin  passing  from  the  face  over  the  lips 
into  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  lungs.  The  inner  and  outer  skins  of  our  bodies, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  merge  into  each  other ;  and  we  here  take  occasion  to  say, 
that  this  furnishes  good  reason  for  carefulness  in  avoiding  chills,  and  all  ex- 
posures to  night-air,  and  damp  feet,  when  the  mucous  membranes  of  either 
the  respiratory  or  urinary  organs  are  diseased.  The  reader  will  remember  the 
desire  for  urination  on  going  from  a  warm  room  into  the  cold  air,  or  the  increased 
sneezing  in  catarrh.  Standing  on  the  marble  hearth  will  produce  a  sudden  de- 
sire to  urinate.  These  instances  are  what  surgeons  call  the  sympathy  of  the 
skin  with  the  internal  or  mucous  membranes.  But  we  must  not  amplify  here  : 
such  subjects,  however  vitally  important  to  the  philosophical  surgeon,  properly 
belong  to  the  college. 

^Ye  now  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  an  entirely  new  train  of 
thought,  and  to  show  that  a  far  more  extensive  meaning  was  attached  to  this 
rite  of  circumcision,  than  our  religious  instructors,  or  our  surgical  professors, 
have  accorded  it ;  and  that  the  person  who  has  an  elongated  prepuce,  can  never 
possess  a  high  degree  of  procreative  virility,  or  moral  force,  in  any  of  the  prac- 
tical pursuits  of  life.  Such  men  are  infirm  of  purpose.  Our  observation  for 
thirty  years  has  forced  us  to  this  conclusion,  and  convinced  us  of  the  sublime 
wisdom  of  the  great  Jewish  law  in  making  circumcision  a  religious  rite,  and 
thus  insuring  its  performance.  No  doubt  remains  in  our  mind  that  the  compar- 
ative freedom  from  sexual  diseases  of  the  Jewish  people  depends  upon  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  cleanliness  ;  and  that  their  freedom  from  morbid  irritability, 
both  locally,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  pruriency  of  their  imaginations, 
depends  upon  this  rite.    "We  never  saw  a  Jewish  boy  who  was  an  Onanist. 

"We  are  so  accustomed,  as  a  commercial  community,  to  repudiate  all  conclu- 
sions which  do  not  culminate  in  the  gratification  of  our  senses,  or  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  money,  that  it  will,  we  fear,  be  impossible  for  the  reader,  unless  he 
will  consent  to  follow  us  in  an  arbitrary  process  of  scientific  reasoning,  to 
come  to  a  correct  conclusion  on  this  subject. 

If  the  foot  be  designed  for  progression,  the  hand  for  prehension,  the  tongue 
to  taste,  the  eye  to  see,  and  the  ear  to  hear,  then  the  glans  penis  has  a  use 
equally  distinctive,  and  possesses  either  a  healthful  or  morbid  degree  of  irrita- 
bility. 

Man's  strongest  passion  impels  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  this  struc- 
ture, and  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree  under  the  influence  of  a  healthful  physical 
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an:l  moral  education.  Now,  that  irritability,  we  allege,  from  extensive  observa- 
tion, to  exist  in  a  far  greater  degree,  and  to  occur  far  earlier  in  our  artificial 
condition  of  life,  in  those  who  have  Phymosis,  than  was  designed  by  the  Cre- 
ator. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pruriency  of  the  imagination  and  self-abuse, 
is  far  more  common  with  those  who  are  thus  deformed.  Not  only  is  there 
constant  uncleanliness  and  irritation  from  the  natural  secretions  of  the  minute 
glands  surrounding  this  structure,  but  excessive  moisture  weakening  the  part, 
and  producing  this  morbid  irritability.  The  blood  does  not  circulate  with  that 
freedom  designed  by  nature  ;  the  glans  is  contracted  and  acuminated ;  and  its 
nerves  starved  and  irritable.  All  partially  developed  and  half-starved  people 
are  irritable ;  large  and  tall  men  are  less  so.  Indeed  the  natural  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  glans  is  so  palpably  checked  in  such  people  by  the  pressure 
of  the  contracted  prepuce,  that  they  often  seek  the  aid  of  the  surgeon,  not 
only  from  sexual  irritability  evident  to  themselves  from  morbid  excitement  and 
emissions,  but  from  mortified  pride.  Nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than  the  infirm- 
ity of  purpose  apparent  in  the  general  deportment,  and  want  of  attention  to  what 
is  said  to  them,  and  incapacity  to  reason  on  the  subject,  than  is  shown  by  these 
people.  The  jactitation  of  the  limbs,  and  general  restlessness,  or  the  mental  and 
physical  stupor,  is  painful  to  behold.  Many  a  youth  has  his  prospects  for  life 
and  his  constitution  destroyed  by  this  wretched  condition  of  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, depending  solely  upon  this  vice  of  conformation.  It  is  so  palpable  in  its 
consequences  upon  the  manner  and  physique,  that  we  are  very  often  confident 
of  its  existence  before  any  investigation  has  been  made. 

When  persons  thus  afflicted  have  been  addicted  to  self-abuse,  to  which  act 
they  have  a  great  proclivity  from  their  morbid  irritability,  and  have  had 
recourse  to  liquor  or  tobacco  as  a  stupefier  of  their  troubles,  we  begin  to 
instruct  with  little  hope  of  inducing  conviction.  Indeed,  this  article  is  pre- 
pared to  aid  such  an  attempt,  by  reflection ;  to  try  and  produce  the  conviction 
that  it  is  only  by  following  out  scientifically  a  plan  of  cure,  with  such  aids 
as  history  and  science  afford  us,  that  they  can  hope  for  amendment.  Medicine 
is  only  secondary  in  its  action,  if  at  all  necessary ;  and  marriage,  in  bad  cases,  en- 
tails lasting  misery  on  two  persons,  in  place  of  one.  If  offspring  follow,  feeble- 
ness of  constitution  and  early  death  attest  the  supremacy  of  Nature's  law. 

It  is  truly  sad  to  think  what  results  follow  a  want  of  physiological  knowledge, 
and  more  than  doubtful  if  any  plan  of  education  which  does  not  include 
a  representation  of  the  healthful  structure  and  functions  of  the  sexual  organs, 
can  ever  result  in  the  happiness  of  the  race. 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  answer  one  of  the  questions  usually  pro- 
posed :  Was  not  the  prepuce  designed  as  a  protector  to  this  organ,  and  is  it 
not  always  so  in  animals?  This  is  the  answer:  the  Jewish  rite  does  not  hin- 
der the  action  of  the  membrane  as  a  protector  in  infancy ;  it  is  only  complete 
in  its  effect,  by  the  growth  of  the  organ  at  puberty.  As  soon  as  the  emotion  of 
B  xual  passion  begins,  the  natural  growth  of  the  glans  completes  the  proper 
re  traction  of  the  prepuce,  and  the  irritability  of  the  part  is  not  rendered  exces- 
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sive  in  its  action,  and  does  not  goad  the  mind  to  pruriency.  In  animals,  of 
course,  this  mental  condition  does  not  exist ;  they  only  seek  the  gratification  of 
the  sexual  passion  at  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  a  healthful  emo- 
tion prompts  them  to ;  their  condition  is  physiological  entirely,  and  the  morbid 
irritability  is  not  produced  by  that  covered  condition  of  the  organ,  essential  to 
its  protection  from  mechanical  injury  in  the  fields  and  forests. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  those^  who  require  the  operation  of  shortening  the 
prepuce  in  adult  life,  that  a  far  less  severe  operation  than  that  of  circumcision 
will  produce  exactly  the  same  results.  The  Jewish  operation  is  that  of  excis- 
ing an  oblique  segment  of  the  integument  entirely  surrounding  and  inclosing 
the  glans.  This,  in  infancy  being  unexpected,  is  soon  done ;  in  the  adult  it 
would  be  very  severe.  The  French  surgeons  have  taught  us,  that  an  incision 
made  on  a  line  with  the  glans,  from  before  backward,  will  cause  the  imme- 
diate retraction  of  the  integument,  and  the  approximation  of  the  divided  edges 
directly  across  the  glans  ;  a  slight  dressing  will  allow  perfect  union  in  a  few 
days.  The  only  caution  necessary  in  the  operation  is,  the  accurate  adaptation 
of  the  length  of  the  incision  to  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  prepuce,  to  in- 
sure the  sufficient  retraction  of  the  integument.  This,  however,  will  always 
follow,  if  the  surgeon  is  accustomed  to  perform  the  operation.  In  two  days 
the  patient  can  resume  his  usual  avocations.  Indeed,  the  operation  requires  no 
confinement,  and  when  time  will  not  admit,  no  second  dressing  by  the  surgeon. 
The  intelligent  patient  is  equal  to  all  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  our  own  patients,  to  leave  on  the  same  day  the 
operation  is  performed.  We  consider  this  treatment,  with  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  general  regimen,  to  comprise  all  that  is  necessary  in  most  cases  of 
debility  and  irritability  of  the  urethra.  Cauterization  and  medical  treatment  of 
all  kinds  are  comparatively  useless. 

WHAT  IS  VARICOCELE,  AND  WHAT  AKE  ITS  EFFECTS 
ON  VIRILITY  P 

The  word  Varicocele,  is  derived  from  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a 
vein  and  a  tumor ;  a  venous  tumor.  It  almost  invariably  exists  on  the  left  side 
of  the  scrotum  or  purse  that  contains  the  testicles  ;  very  rarely  on  the  right. 
It  is  not  a  tumor,  however,  but  a  mass  of  tortuous  convolutions  of  the  vein  re- 
turning the  blood  from  the  testicle  to  a  great  vein  inside  of  the  body,  which 
takes  back  the  blood  that  has  been  supplied  to  the  testicle  by  the  spermatic  ar- 
tery to  produce  the  semen.  It  is  said  by  authors,  very  appositely,  to  feel  like  a 
bunch  of  earth-worms  under  the  skin.  It  is  situated  over  the  testicle,  which 
in  bad  cases  it  partially  envelops,  producing  an  irregular  hardness  on  its  back 
and  lower  part.  Varicoceles,  are  in  size  from  a  white  walnut  to  a  hen's  egg  ; 
but  I  have  seen  them  even  larger.  In  such  cases,  the  delay  in  the  return  of 
the  blood  during  all  the  hours  in  which  the  patient  is  out  of  bed,  always  causes 
partial  wasting  of  the  testicle  and  the  impairment  of  its  functions,  and  often 
its  complete  atrophy.    When  recumbent,  varicocele  entirely  disappears. 
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Varicocele  exists  in  one  out  of  every  five  men,  and  in  one  in  ten  it  seriously  im- 
pairs their  virile  and  mental  integrity ;  it  is  produced  by  self-abuse,  excessive  ex- 
ercise, constant  standing,  and  constipation.  One,  or  all  of  these  combined,  will 
do  it.  The  elongation  of  the  scrotum  follows,  and  in  the  exhausting  summers  of 
our  climate,  the  dragging  on  the  spermatic  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  loins, 
causes  great  weariness  and  distress,  and  uncertain  action  in  the  body  and  mind. 
Prolapsus  of  the  womb  is  analogous  to  this  complaint  in  the  male,  and  the 
two  produce  more  mental  and  physical  distress  than  any  other  affections  of  the 
body.  The  deficiency  of  manly  resolve  and  sexual  power  dependent  upon  this 
distressing  complaint  is  fearful,  and  its  influence  on  offspring  painful  to  think 
of.  "When  asked  whether  he  would  advise  an  operation  for  its  removal,  the 
surgeon  who  has  a  proper  idea  of  the  disease,  and  his  own  dignity,  should 
answer  the  questioner :  "  That  must  depend  entirely  on  the  value  you  attach  to 
your  physical  integrity  and  moral  force."  No  man  can  pursue  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  active  life,  and  perform  his  moral  duties  with  any  degree  of  en- 
ergy, who  has  a  large  varicocele,  and  however  small  it  may  be  in  its  commence- 
ment, active  exercise  in  a  short  time  will  certainly,  and  any  unusual  exertion 
may  in  a  moment,  increase  it  to  a  large  size.  We  have  seen  numerous  severe 
cases  of  varicocele  and  rupture  produced  by  marching  in  the  present  war ;  in- 
deed a  great  number  of  young  men  who  have  become  soldiers,  will  never  re- 
gain their  integrity  without  the  aid  of  the  surgeon. 

A  man  who  is  not  ambitious  to  excel  in  life,  may  get  along  very  well  by  the 
aid  of  a  suspensory  bandage  ;  but  there  are  many  whose  minds  are  so  de- 
pressed by  the  consciousness  of  any  imperfection  in  their  organs,  that  life  is 
rendered  miserable  and  they  demand  surgical  aid.  We  never  hesitate  to  ope- 
rate on  such  cases,  and  in  an  experience  of  thirty  years  have  found  the  suc- 
cess of  this  operation,  when  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  patient, 
equal  to  any  in  surgery ;  but  the  method  of  doing  it  has  produced  a  wide  de- 
gree of  difference  amongst  surgeons.  When  a  pupil,  we  were  taught  to  cut 
down  upon  the  cord  and  cut  out  a  portion  and  tie  the  ends  of  the  divided  vein : 
it  was  a  certain  method,  and  we  adopted  it  until  we  unfortunately  lost  a  patient 
from  erysipelas  consequent  on  a  debauch  at  the  supper-table  on  the  second 
day  after  the  operation.  This,  though  the  result  of  extreme  carelessness,  in- 
duced us  to  try  several  of  the  other  operations.  We  have  now  adopted  sub- 
cutaneous pressure  by  the  silver  wire,  a  measure  of  certain  efficacy,  and  in  ten 
years'  experience  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  absolutely  free  from  danger.  The 
patient  need  not  keep  his  bed,  but  can  not  take  out-door  exercise ;  it  requires 
but  ten  days  to  effect  a  cure,  and  obliterate  entirely  the  old  vein  ;  a  new  one  en- 
larging from  theembn'o  stock  in  which  it  always  exists,  taking  the  place  of  the 
one  consolidated.  The  operation  of  shortening  the  scrotum,  a  measure  only 
necessary  in  cases  of  voluminous  varicocele,  is  rarely  necessary ;  although  we  re- 
commend it  in  all  cases  where  extremely  active  life  demands  constant  exertion. 
In  the  next  number  of  the  Scalpel  we  shall  give  a  plate  of  an  instrument 
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invented  and  always  used  by  us,  which  insures  the  extensive  semi-circular  in- 
cision of  the  scrotum  with  mathematical  accuracy. 

PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  BLOOD  AND  NERVE-STARVED  -  INFLUENCE 
OF  EXHAUSTING  DISCHARGES  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Physicians,  who  are  often  highly  educated  and  whose  motives  are  good,  have 
two  scientific  and  classical  words  with  which  they  unconsciously  befog  the  intel- 
lects of  their  patients.    These  words  are  "Ana3mia"  and  "Neuralgia."  The 
first  means  "  bloodlessness ;  "  the  second,  "pain  in  a  nerve."    Neither  are  cor- 
rect ;  for  those  whom  they  tell  that  they  are  anaemic,  have  often  as  much  blood  as 
healthy  people,  but  it  is  poor  and  watery,  and  unfit  to  nourish  the  tissues  of  the 
body.    Such  people  are  often  plump,  but  they  have  always  pale  lips,  cold  hands 
and  feet,  and  bluencss  under  the  eyes.    The  second  term,  "  Neuralgia,"  is  cor- 
rect enough,  because  neuralgia  may  exist;  but  pain  in  a  nerve  is  only  a 
symptom  of  anaemia,  which  is  the  disease  that  causes  it.    It  ought  to  be  called 
neuraemia,  or  nerve-starved ;  because  the  nerves,  like  the  blood-vessels,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  circulate  a  fluid,  though  we  do  not  and  probably 
never  shall  know  its  character.    It  is  probably  electricity,  as  that  fluid  will  set 
the  heart  in  action  in  a  recently  executed  person,  and  actually  continue  for  a 
short  time  the  process  of  digestion,  when  applied  to  the  great  nerves  that  control 
that  process,  as  they  pass  from  the  brain  down  each  side  of  the  neck.    To  pre- 
scribe medicines  for  either  of  these  conditions  as  diseases,  with  the  view  of 
curing  them,  -without  first  ascertaining  the  causes  that  produced  the  blood- 
starved  condition  of  the  sufferer,  is  quite  absurd ;  and  yet  the  best  of  our  med- 
ical men  are  constantly  giving  iron,  quinine,  strychnine,  narcotics,  and  valerian- 
ate of  ammonia,  and  a  great  variety  of  drugs,  to  "cure"  anaemic  girls, 
neuralgic  women,  and  feeble  and  exhausted  men,  with  either  no  suspicion  of 
their  terribly  unnatural  condition  and  education,  or  at  best  after  a  few  ques- 
tions, most  carefully  studied  to  avoid  giving  offense,  by  condemning  some 
darling  sin  or  unnatural  habit,  or  some  gross  carelessness  in  clothing  or  food, 
continued  through  every  day  of  his  life  by  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant  patient. 
The  man  or  woman  is  blood-starved  by  some  exhausting  habits  or  disease,  such 
as  sexual  dissipation ;  piles  of  years  and  years'  existence,  accompanied  with  con- 
stant discharges  of  mucus  or  blood ;  smoking  and  chewing,  producing  partial 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  which  control  the  blood-producing  membrane  of  the 
blood-vessels,  the  "Exdaxgicm"  of  physiology;  leucorrhea  or  whites,  repeated 
miscarriage  either  from  exhaustion  or  abortionism  ;  fistula,  fissure,  dyspepsia, 
or  bad  digestion,  cutting  off  the  very  source  of  the  blood,  the  food  ;  sitting  all 
day  in  close  rooms  and  dancing  half  the  night,  and  eating  filthy  confectionery 
in  place  of  blood-producing  food.     All  these  powerful  causes  of  anasmia  and 
neuralgia  are  continually  overlooked,  and  the  physician  attacks  these  great  sins 
against  the  laws  of  life  with  medicines !    lie  gives  tonics,  when  more  air,  food, 
and  sleep  are  the  only  means  of  restoring  the  lost  power  of  producing  blood, 
and  continuing  the  full  action  of  the  nerve-power. 
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We  have  just  been  consulted  by  a  married  man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
has  been  carefully  examined  by  two  medical  men  of  this  city,  one  a  very-learned 
and  justly  celebrated  professor,  and  treated  by  one  of  them  for  a  long  time  for 
threatening  abscess  of  the  spine,  and  by  both  now  pronounced  to  have  neural- 
gia of  the  spinal  column,  near  its  lower  part.  This,  as  he  stated  to  us,  came 
upon  him  instantly  at  night  so  violently  as  to  be  almost  beyond  endurance  ; 
he  is  now  exceedingly  thin  ;  has  a  deep  blue  tint  under  each  eye,  and  is  very 
easily  fatigued.  He  has  had  very  large  protruding  piles  and  profuse  discharges 
of  blood  daily  for  years ;  he  smokes  tobacco  ;  his  sexual  excesses  have  been 
very  great  for  years ;  he  has  had  no  children.  What  prospect  has  this 
man  for  a  cure  from  quinine,  which  the  professor  has  directed  to  be  taken  in 
full  doses,  till  its  characteristic  symptom,  ringing  in  the  ears,  is  produced? 
Nothing,  we  told  him,  could  cure  him,  but  the  removal  of  his  bleeding  piles 
and  the  discontinuance  of  his  tobacco  and  other  excesses.  Nature  must  have 
a  full  chance  now,  or  some  other  disease,  probably  of  the  lungs  or  head,  will 
carry  him  off. 

In  woman,  the  existence  of  piles  produces  a  constant  irritation  of  the  nerves 
which  govern  the  blood-vessels,  and  a  flow  of  blood  toward  the  uterus  and 
ovaria,  (for  all  these  organs  within  the  pelvis,  or  great  basin  of  the  body,  derive 
their  nerves  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column  ;)  the  monthly  periods 
change  to  discharges  of  blood ;  the  great  mucous  membrane  lining  the  vagina 
is  exhausted  and  bloodless,  secretions  profusely  mucous  ;  the  woman  has  per- 
manent leucorrhea  or  whites,  and  almost  always  prolapsus  of  the  womb ;  she 
becomes  anaemic  or  blood-starved,  and  has  often  neuralgia,  generally  in  the 
head  and  face,  often  in  the  back  and  thighs ;  she  is  short-breathed,  pale,  and 
easily  exhausted  on  standing  or  going  up-stairs,  has  often  a  dry  cough,  gener- 
ally headache ;  if  she  conceive,  she  has  no  strength  to  retain  the  foetus,  and 
is  almost  certain  to  miscarry  ;  reduplicating  her  misery  at  each  renewal  of  this 
great  misfortune  ;  and,  finally,  either  is  incapacitated  to  bear  offspring  at  all,  or 
so  reduced  in  her  powers  of  producing  healthy  blood,  that  her  infant  is  sure  to  die 
of  dropsy  of  the  head  in  teething,  or  wasting  consumption  of  its  bowels,  called 
marasmus  or  summer  diarrhea ;  for  all  these  are  diseases  produced  by  anaemia 
of  the  mother  ;  the  infants  are  also  blood-starved. 

In  advanced  cases  of  these  respective  diseases  —  namely,  piles,  leucorrhea, 
and  its  usual  attendant,  prolapsus  of  the  womb,  and  in  varicocele  and  its  conse- 
quence, elongation  of  the  scrotum  —  all  these  parts  fall  downwards  by  the  relax- 
ation of  the  parts  which  contain  and  support  them  ;  and  as  the  nerves  which 
supply  them  all,  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column,  and  are  of 
course  only  long  enough  to  reach  their  respective  destinations  in  the  womb, 
vagina,  bowel,  and  testicles,  in  their  natural  positions,  these  nerves  are  necessa- 
rily stretched,  and  their  functions  King  to  feel  pain,  as  well  as  to  govern  the 
blood-vessels  which  nourish  these  parts,  pain  and  weariness  in  the  loins  is  an 
attendant  on  all  these  diseases,  and  is  not  to  be  removed  by  medicine,  which 
can  only  dull  it  for  a  time,  but  by  the  removal  of  the  respective  diseases. 
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gle view  to  their  benefit.  Its  author — an  intelligent  and  skillful  physician  and  sur- 
geon, a  man  of  earnest  benevolence  and  common  sense — aims  to  acquaint  them  in 
a  plain,  untechnical,  and,  as  we  know,  most  judicious  and  successful  manner,  with 
the  peculiar  facts  of  the  female  constitution  and  the  diseases  that  belong  to  it.  Of 
course  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  make  every  woman  her  own  doctor,  and  to  set  her  to 
doting  herself  whenever  she  may  imagine  medical  treatment  to  be  necessary. 

Wo  said  that  Dr.  Dixon  had  discharged  his  task  in  a  successful  manner.  To  do  so 
was  perhaps  not  easy.  In  communicating  the  necessary  information  to  avoid  min- 
istering to  impure  feelings,  to  use  no  expression  that  could  cause  the  most  careful 
mother  to  withhold  the  book  from  her  daughter  of  suitable  age,  certainly  required 
a  nice  judgment  and  great  caution.  We  believe  that  this  work  combines  all  these 
requisites. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"  I  >  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  is  the  not  inappropriate  motto  of  this  work  ; 
am  t  ie  false  delicacy  that  condemns  the  widest  possible  diffusion  among  females  of 
such  knowledge  as  is  contained  in  so  excellent  a  book,  will  receive  from  us  no  quar- 
ter. Let  any  one  bethink  him  a  moment  how  rare  is  the  sight  of  a  well-developed, 
heali  .  y,  beautiful  woman  ;  let  him  reflect  how  widely  the  customs  of  our  artificial 
life,  j  ined  with  ignorance  of  physiological  facts  are  increasing  the  rarity,  (if  we  may 
b«  aii  >wed  such  an  approach  to  a  bull,)  and  he  will  hardly  dispute  the  necessity  of 
Wich  |  ublications  as  this. 

Thi  book  contains  375  pages,  and  may  be  had  <>f  the  Editor.     Price,  $1. 
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From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  excellent  work  to  our  female  friends. — Dr.  Bond. 
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The  careful  and  prudent  mother  may  consult  this  work  with  great  advantage  to 
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The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  Dr.  Dixon,  both  for  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  it.  Every  mother  should  read  it.  and  then  present  its  contents  to  her  child- 
ren.— Dr.  Patterson. 

From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  lent  a  deep  interest  to  his  work,  and  is  doing  good  service  by  i'ts 
publication. — Dr.  J.  V.  0.  Smith. 

From  the  Tribune. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  sincere,  earnest,  and  thorough  manner ;  we 
think  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation. — Horace  Greeley. 

From  the  Rochester  Democrat. 

It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

From  the  Evening  Post. 

The  author  is  a  practical  surgeon  of  long  standing;  he  has  handled  the  various 
subjects  with  delicacy,  yet  with  an  apparent  determination  to  communicate  truth 
with  the  utmost  force  and  earnestness. 

From  the  Boston  Chronotype. 

The  work  is  not  written  for  professional  persons,  but  for  women,  and  with  a  sin- 
gle view  to  their  benefit.  Its  author — an  intelligent  and  skillful  physician  and  sur- 
reon,  a  man  of  earnest  benevolence  and  common  sense — aims  to  acquaint  them  in 
t  plain,  untechnical,  and,  as  we  know,  most  judicious  and  successful  manner,  with 
[he  peculiar  facts  of  the  female  constitution  and  the  diseases  that  belong  to  it.  Of 
kourse  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  make  every  woman  her  own  doctor,  and  to  set  her  to 
losing  herself  whenever  she  may  imagine  medical  treatment  to  be  necessary. 

We  said  that  Dr.  Dixon  had  discharged  his  task  in  a  successful  manner.  To  do  so 
Was  perhaps  not  easy.  In  communicating  the  necessary  information  to  avoid  inin- 
Btering  to  impure  feelings,  to  use  no  expression  that  could  cause  the  most  careful 
bother  to  withhold  the  book  from  her  daughter  of  suitable  age,  certainly  required 
L  nice  judgment  and  great  caution.  We  believe  that  this  work  combines  all  these 
jequisites. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  is  the  not  inappropriate  motto  of  this  work  ; 
ind  the  false  delicacy  that  condemns  the  widest  possible  diffusion  among  females  of 
tuch  knowledge  as  is  contained  in  so  excellent  a  book,  will  receive  from  us  no  quar- 
ter. Let  any  one  bethink  him  a  moment  how  rare  is  the  sight  of  a  well-developed, 
lealthy,  beautiful  woman  ;  let  him  reflect  how  widely  the  customs  of  our  artificial 
ife,  joined  with  ignorance  of  physiological  facts  are  increasing  the  rarity,  (if  we  may 
>e  allowed  such  an  approach  to  a  bull,)  and  he  will  hardly  dispute  the  necessity  of 
uch  publications  as  this. 

I  The  book  contains  375  pages,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Editor.    Price,  $1. 
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eon,  a  man  of  earnest  benevolence  and  common  sense — aims  to  acquaint  them  in 

plain,  untechnical,  and,  as  we  know,  most  judicious  and  successful  manner,  with 
ae  peculiar  facts  «^f  the  female  constitution  and  the  diseases  that  belong  to  it.  Of 
Durse  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  make  every  woman  her  own  doctor,  and  to  set  her  to 
osing  herself  whenever  she  may  imagine  medical  treatment  to  be  necessary. 

We  said  that  Dr.  Dixon  had  discharged  his  task  in  a  successful  manner.  To  do  so 
ras  perhaps  not  easy.  In  communicating  the  necessary  information  to  avoid  min- 
itering  to  impure  feelings,  to  use  no  expression  that  could  cause  the  most  careful 
lother  to  withhold  the  book  from  her  daughter  of  suitable  ago,  certainly  required 

nice  judgment  and  great  caution.  We  believe  that  this  work  combines  all  these 
squishes. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

P  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  is  the  not  inappropriate  motto  of  this  work  ; 
nd  the  false  delicacy  that  condemns  the  widest  possible  diffusion  among  females  of 
ich  knowledge  as  is  contained  in  so  excellent  a  book,  will  receive  from  us  no  quar 
sr.  Let  any  one  bethink  him  a  moment  how  rare  is  the  sight  of  ■  well-developed, 
ealthv,  beautiful  woman  ;  let  him  reflect  how  widely  the  customs  of  our  artificial 
fe,  joined  with  ignorance  of  physiological  facts  are  increasing  the  rarity,  (if  we  may 
»e  allowed  such  an  approach  to  a  bull,)  and  he  will  hardly  dispute  the  necessity  of 
uch  publications  as  this. 

I  The  book  contains  375  pages,  and  may  be  had  of  th«  Editor.    Price,  $1. 
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This  edition  contains  four  new  chapters :  one  on  the  Treatment  of  Stricture  by  ir 
ternal  incision ;  one  on  Circumcision  a  cure  for  venereal  weakness  ;  one  on  the  varioi 
operations  for  Varicocele ;  and  one  on  Los3  of  Virility  in  young  married  people — a 
unsuspected  cause.  Every  married  man  desirous  of  preserving  his  health,  shoul 
read  this  extraordinary  chapter;  it  is  written  with  great  plainness,  but  in  the  usuni 
moral  and  elevated  style  of  the  author. 

Horace  Greeley  remarks:  "  This  is  a  work  for  which  there  was  the  most  urger 
need.  Thousands  are  annually  hurried  to  premature  graves  by  vices  which  the 
scarcely  know  to  be  such,  and  would  have  been  preserved  for  lives  of  usefulness  an< 
honor,  by  the  seasonable  perusal  of  a  work  like  this ;  there  is  not  a  page  that  dom 
not  bear  upon  its  face  an  impressive  warning;  shall  not  the  warning  be  heard  ?" 

"  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  nervous  style,  and  is  calculated,  as  we  think,  to  do  mucl 
good." — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

"  Dr.  Dixon  has  placed  the  profession  under  great  obligation  by  this  excellent  and 
practical  digest" — London  Lancet. 

"  His  books  are  written  with  great  delicacy  and  care,  yet  with  an  apparent  desin 
(«»  communicate  truth  with  the  utmost  force  and  earnestness." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"There  are  startling  things  in  this  book,  which  the  non-professional  reader  will  re 
gard  with  surprise.  We  have  our  doubts  about  presenting  to  all  sorts  of  reader 
these  expositions  of  the  vices  and  frailties  of  those  who  labor  under  a  weak  mora 
sentiment;  yet  the  author's  acknowledged  originality  and  thorough  devotion  to  th 
rational  principles  of  medicine,  and  his  ingenuity  under  trying  surgical  circum 
stances,  stamp  it  with  more  than  ordinary  interest." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgica 
Journal. 
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The  Editor  of  the  Scalpel  has  lately  established  a  spacious  Phivatk  Hospital  in  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  healthful  parts  of  the  city,  and  furnished  it  with  every  comfort  ofi 
domestic  life,  for  the  reception  of  those  patients  who  require  operations  or  prolonged  sun 
gical  attendance.  Every  case  of  reducible  Rupture,  and  of  riles,  and  Prolapsus  of  th] 
Rectum,  and  most  cases  of  Fistula,  can  bo  cured  by  a  process  nearly  painless:  the  patienl 
nay  generally  return  home  tho  same  day  tho  application  is  made.  The  oure  is  mvariablm 
warranted,  if  tho  caso  be  undertaken  by  Dr.  Dixon,  as  a  careful  examination  always  prel 
mnts  tho  necessary  indications  of  success  or  failure,  by  his  improved  method  of  operating.' 

There  can  be  no  greater  drain  upon  tho  lifo-powcr  tnan  thoso  affections  ;  great  numbers! 
of  persons  are  insidiously  reduced  by  them,  till  consumption  soizos  upon  the  lungs,  when 
they  aro  absurdly  told,  tnat  tho  Piles,  Fistula,  or  Falling  of  the  Bowel,  has  drawn  th« 
irritation  from  the  lungs,  and  preserved  life,  and  that  it  will  not  answer  to  euro  the  diaJ 
oase  1  No  1  it  wears  out  tho  life  by  exhaustion,  and  slays  its  thousands  yearly.  Great  numl 
hers  aro  now  enjoying  health,  who,  but  for  this  operation,  would  have  been  in  tho  grave.l 
Letters  must  bo  addressed  to  Box  3121,  Post  Otlleo.  Personal  applications  at  Dr.  Dix- 
on's residence,  42  Fifth  Avenuo,  between  10th  and  11th  sts.  Office  hours  for  general  con- 
sultation, from  8  to  9.  mornings,  12  to  8  daily,  and  7  to  9  evenings ;  at  all  other  hour*  he 
is  at  tho  hospital,  and  cannot  "bo  seen. 
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From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  excellent  work  to  our  female  friends. — Dr.  Bond. 

From  the  Xeic-York  Albion. 

The  careful  and  prudent  mother  may  consult  this  work  with  great  advantage  to 
rself  and  her  offspring. — Dr.  Bartle'tt. 

From  the  Anglo-American. 

The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  Dr.  Dixon,  both  for  the  matter  and  the  man- 
r  of  it.  Every  mother  should  read  it.  and  then  present  its  contents  to  her  child- 
n.—Dr.  Patterson. 

Frum  the  Boston  Afeiical  awl  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  lent  a  deep  interest  to  his  work,  and  is  doing  good  service  by  fta 
blication. — Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

From  tht  Tribune. 

Dr.  Dixon  lias  treated  his  subject  in  a  sincere,  earnest,  and  thorough  manner ;  we 
ink  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation. — Horace  O-reeley. 

-  From  the  Rochester  Democrat. 

It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

From  the  Evening  Fost. 

The  author  is  a  practical  surgeon  of  long  standing;  he  has  handled  the  various 
.bjects  with  delicacy,  yet  with  an  apparent  determination  to  communicate  truth 
ith  the  utmost  force  and  earnestness. 

From  the  Boston  Chronotype. 

The  work  is  not  written  for  professional  persons,  but  for  women,  and  with  a  sin- 
ie  view  to  their  benefit.  Its  author — an  intelligent  and  skillful  physician  and  sur- 
?on.  a  man  of  earnest  benevolence  and  common  sense — aim-  to  acquaint  them  in 

plain,  untechnical,  and.  as  we  know,  most  judicious  and  successful  manner,  with 
le  peculiar  facts  of  the  female  constitution  and  the  diseases  that  belong  to  it.  Of 
jurse  it  is  not  Ins  purpose  to  make  every  woman  her  own  doctor,  and  to  set  her  to 
osing  herself  whenever  she  may  imagine  medical  treatment  to  be  necessary. 

We  said  that  Dr.  Dixon  had  discharged  his  task  in  a  successful  manner.  To  do  so 
•-as  perhaps  not  easy.  In  communicating  the  necessary  information  to  avoid  ruin- 
rtering  to  impure  feelings,  to  use  no  expression  that  could  cause  the  most  careful 
lother  to  withhold  the  book  from  her  daughter  of  suitable  age,  certainly  required 

nice  judgment  and  great  caution.  We  believe  that  this  work  combines  all  the-e 
equisites. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  is  the  not  inappropriate  motto  of  this  work  ; 
,nd  the  false  delicacy  that  condemns  the  widest  possible  diffusion  among  females  of 
Inch  knowledge  as  is  contained  in  so  excellent  a  book,  will  receive  from  us  no  quar- 
wr.  Let  any  one  bethink  him  a  moment  how  rare  is  the  sight  of  a  well-developed, 
lealthv,  beautiful  woman  ;  let  him  reflect  how  widely  the  customs  of  our  artiticiai 
Ife,  joined  with  ignorance  of  physiological  facts  are  increasing  the  raritv.^if  we  mav 
»e  allowed  such  an  approach  to  a  bull,)  and  he  will  hardly  dispute  the  necessity  of 
iuch  publications  as  this. 

'  The  book  contain-  :".7.t  pages,  and  may  be  had  of  tht»  Editor.    Price.  SI. 
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ternal  incision;  one  on  Circumcision  a  cure  for  venereal  weakness  ;  one  on  the  various- 
operations  for  Varicocele;  and  one  on  Loss  of  Virility  in  young  married  people— an 
unsuspected  cause.  Every  married  man  desirous  of  preserving  his  health,  should 
read  this  extraordinary  chapter;  it  is  written  with  great  plainness,  but  in  the  usual 
moral  and  elevated  style  of  the  author. 
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"It  is  written  in  a  clear,  nervous  style,  and  is  calculated,  as  we  think,  to  do  much 
good." — iV.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

"  Dr.  Dixon  has  placed  the  profession  under  great  obligation  by  this  excellent  and 
practical  digest." — London  Lancet. 

"  His  books  are  written  with  great  delicacy  and  care,  yet  with  an  apparent  desire 
to  commuuicate  truth  with  the  utmost  fdroe  and  earnestness." — N.  Y.  Evening  Posi. 

"There  are  startling  things  in  this  book,  which  the  non-professional  reader  will  re 
gard  with  surprise.  We  have  our  doubts  about  presenting  to  all  sorts  of  readers 
these  expositions  of  the  vices  and  frailties  of  those  who  labor  under  a  weak  moral 
sentiment  ;  yet  the  author's  acknowledged  originality  and  thorough  devotion  to  the 
rational  principles  of  medicine,  and  his  ingenuity  under  trying  surgical  circum 
stances,  stamp  it  with  more  than  ordinal'}'  interest." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical- 
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the  most  elegant  and  healthful  parts  of  the  city,  and  furnished  it  with  every  comfort  of 
domestic  life,  for  the  reception  of  those  patients' who  require  operations  or  prolonged  sur- 
gical attendance.  Every  case  of  reducible  Rapture,  and  of  Piles,  and  Prolapsus  of  the 
Rectum,  and  most  cases  of  Fistula,  can  be  cured  by  a  process  nearly  painless:  the  patient 
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warranted,  it  the  case  be  undertaken  by  Dr.  Dixon,  as  a  careful  examination  always  prc- 
Ptnta  the  necessary  indications  of  success  or  failure,  b\  his  improved  method  of  operating. 
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ease 1  No  !  it  wears  out  the  life  by  exhaustion,  and  slays  its  thousands  yearly.  Great  num- 
bers are  now  enjoying  health,  who,  but  for  this  operation,  would  have  been  in  tho  grave. 

Letters  must  he  addressed  to  Box  8121,  Post  Otlice.  Personal  applications  at  Dr.  Dix- 
on's residence,  42  Fifth  Avenue,  between  10th  and  11th  sts.  Office  hours  for  general  con- 
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The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  Dr.  Dixon,  both  ior  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  it.  Every  mother  should  read  it,  and  then  present  its  contents  to  her  child- 
ren.— Dr.  Patterson. 
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blication.—  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

From  the  Tribune. 

•  Dr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  sincere,  earnest,  and  thorough  manner;  we 
think  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation. — Horace  Greeley. 
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It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

From  the  Evening  Post.  * 

The  author  is  a  practical  surgeon  of  long  standing ;  he  has  handled  the  various 
.i  jects  with  delicacy,  yet  with  an  apparent  determination  to  communicate  truth 
with  the  utmost  force  and  earnestness. 

From  the  Boston  Chronotype. 

The  work  is  not  written  for  professional  persons,  but  for  women,  and  with  a  sin- 
gle view  to  their  benefit.  Its  author — an  intelligent  and  skillful  physician  and  sur- 
geon, a  man  of  earnest  benevolence  and  common  sense — aims  to  acquaint  them  in 
a  plain,  untechnical,  and,  as  we  know,  most  judicious  and  successful  manner,  with 
the  peculiar  facts  of  the  female  constitution  and  the  diseases  that  belong  to  it.  Of 
course  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  make  every  woman  her  own  doctor,  and  to  set  her  to 
dosing  herself  whenever  she  may  imagine  medical  treatment  to  be  necessary. 

We  said  that  Dr.  Dixon  had 'discharged  his  task  in  a  successful  manner.  To  do  so 
was  perhaps  not  easy.  In  communicating  the  necessary  information  to  avoid  min- 
istering to  impure  feelings,  to  use  no  expression  that  could  cause  the  most  careful 
mother  to  withhold  the  book  from  her  daughter  of  suitable  age,  certainly  required 
a  nice  judgment  and  great  caution.  We  believe  that  this  work  combines  all  these 
requisites. 

From  tlte  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  is  the  not  inappropriate  motto  of  this  work  ; 
and  the  false  delicacy  that  condemns  the  widest  possible  diffusion  among  females  of 
•uch  knowledge  as  is  contained  in  so  excellent  a  book,  will  receive  from  us  no  quar- 

•  Let  any  one  bethink  him  a  moment  how  rare  is  the  sight  of  a  well-develop. d, 
healthy,  beautiful  woman  ;  let  him  reflect  how  widely  the  oustoms  of  our  artificial 
life,  joined  with  ignorance  of  physiological  facts  arc  increasing  the  rarity,  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  such  an  approach  to  a  bu^,)  and  he  will  hardly  dispute  the  necessity  of 
$uch  publications  as  this. 

The  book  contains  375  pages,  and  may  be  had  of  th«  Editor.    Price,  #1. 


PRIVATE  RETREAT  FOR  INVALIDS. 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  viewg  of  the  Editoi  of  the  Soalpll,  on  the  p 
of  the  natural  forces  in  curing  disease,  can  easLy  comprehend  why  he  should  plact 
greatest  reliance  upon  them,  when  the  patient  is  obliged  to  submit  to  medical 
surgical  treatment.  He  believes  that  the  natural  forces,  when  allowed  their  unimp 
and  constant  influence  by  appropriate  regimen,  ftur*ush  the  true  means  of  cure; 
that  medicine  can  only  produce  good  results  when  so  administered  that  it  cznnot  po 
interfere  with  their  action.  ' 

Whenever  surgical  operations  or  destructive  appliances  of  a  chemical  natir 
necessary,  the  disease  for  the  most  part  is  visible  to  the  eye  or  touch  of  the  sur 
Yet  how  often  does  it  happen,  even  in  such  cases,  that  the  disease  is  greatly  has 
to  its  development,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery,  by  the  vacillating  co> 
of  friends,  bad  food,  bad  air,  and  want  of  that  rest  of  the  mind  and  body,  that  can 
result  from  confidence  in  the  opinion,  and  reliance  on  the  operative  ability  of  a  e 
tific  surgeon.    The  beneficence  of  nature  is  but  waiting  to  assert  its  control  with  i 
beautiful  power  and  certainty,  in  answer  to  the  sympathy  of  art.    Only  look  at] 
present  triumphant  treatment  of  the  joints,  even  in  cases  but  lately  considered  hop* 
Consider  the  certainty  of  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  Rectum  or  lowest  part  o; 
bowel,  such  as  Fistula  and  Piles;  the  distressing  and  exhausting  diseases  of  the  Ut«\ 
md  those  hitherto  hopeless  consequences  of  protracted  labor,  Fistuke.     Exaniin  j 
statistics  of  Cataract  and  other  diseases  of  the  eye;  the  recoveries  from  amputa  j 
the  cure  of  deformities  of  the  e3Telids,  lips,  limbs,  &c,  Ac.    At  this  moment,  suij 
has  actually  taken  numerical  precedence,  by  infinite  odds,  of  medicine,  in  the  certij 
of  its  curative  power,  when  serious  medical  cases  are  in  the  proportion  of  ten  tq 
— ay,  and  their  fatality,  too,  is  in  full  proportion.    In  a  word,  health  is  the  rule] 
disease  the  exception:  recovery  should  be  the  rule,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  and  <A 
the  exception  ;  and  it  would  be  so,  if  medical  men,  who  are  candid  and  intelb^ 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  superior  power  of  nature,  could  place  their  patients  ud 
such  constant  supervision  as  to  allow  her  to  act 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  which  are  designed!? 
the  well,  will  never  allow  proper  attention  to  the  sick;  it  is  neither  the  business i 
the  inclination  of  their  superiors  to  attend  to  invalids ;  therefore  it  is,  thai  the  pati 
whu  visits  the  city  for  s3Tstematic  treatment,  so  often  returns  disappointed.    With  tl 
views  and  convictions,  so  long  felt  in  their  most  convincing  and  mortifying  cousequer 
in  his  own  medical  practice,  (and  proved  to  be  true  by  the  triumphant  results  of  ^ 
natured  medical  and  domestic  tyranny  in  treating  the  sick  for  several  years  at  tw  j 
tensive  institutions  in  this  city,  where  there  was  not  a  single  death  by  acute  disejf 
the  Editor  has  established  a  spacious  private  Hospital,  in  one  of  the  most  eleganj  t 
commodious  positions  in  the  upper  part  and  on  the  west  side  of  this  city  ;  its  pi!  \ 
character  of  course  forbids  any  further  indication  of  its  situation.    It  is  unde' 
domestic  management  of  a  lady  every  way  qualified  for  its  supervision,  and  w| 
under  the  exclusive  medical  and  surgical  control  of  the  Editor,  to  whom  all  com: 
cations  from  abroad  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  box  No.  3121,  Post  Office.  Le 
requiring  advice  must  contain  $5.     All  city  applications  for  information  or  a<" 
must  be  made  at  the  Editor's  residence,  42  Fifth  Avenue.     Office  hours  from  I?, 
and  7  to  9,  evenings;  the  rest  of  his  time  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Hospital.  I 
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Putting  medicine  into  the  mouth  to  "cure"  tliseatie 
•3  an  absurdity.    You  may  cure  a  man,  or  a  pig  :  but  you  can  only  do 
it  when  h>  is  dead. 
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